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XrADESCANT  (John),  a  contributor  to  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century^ 
was  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  as  we  are  informed  by  Anthony 
Wood.  On  what  occasion,  and  at  what  period  be  came 
into  England,  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have,  been  about  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  James  I.  as  Hollar's 
print  of  him,  engraved  in  1656,  represents  him  as  a  per- 
son very  far  advanced  in  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  service  of  lord  treasurer  Sa- 
lisbury and  lord  Wooton.  He  travelled  several  years,  and 
into  various  parts  of  Europe;  as  far  eastward  as  into  Russia. 
In  1 620  be  was  in  a  Seet  that  was  sent  against  the  Aigerines ; 
and  mention  is  made  of  his  collecting  plants  in  Barbary, 
and  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  the  irifolium  stellatum  of  Linnaeus  from  the  isle  of 
Fermentera;  and  his  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  second 
edition  of  Gerard,  by  Johnson  ;  in  Parkinson's  "  Theatre 
of  Plants,"  and  in  his  "  Garden  of  Flowers,"  printed  in 
1656.  But  Dr.  Pulteney  conjectures  that  Tradescant  was 
not  resident  in  England  in  the  time  of  Gerard  himself,  or 
known  to  him. 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  established  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  garden  founded  at  Lambeth  ;  and  about  1629 
be  obtained  the  title  of  gardener  to  Charles  I.  Tradescant 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  curiosity,  and  the  first  in  this 
country  who  made  any  considerable  collection  of  the  sub- 
jects of  natural  history.  He  bad  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  took  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  whence  he  returned  with 
many  new  plants.    They  were  the  means  of  introducing  a 
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variety  of  curious  species  into  this  kingdom,  several  of 
which  bore  their  name.     Tradescant's  spiderwort^  Trades- 
canf  s  astevy  are  well  known  to  this  day ;  and  Linnasus  hai 
immortalized  them  among  the  botanists  by  making  a  new 
genus,  under  their  name,  of  the  spiderwart^  which  had 
been  before  called  ephemeron.    His  museum,  called  "Tra- 
descant's Ark,"  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  age,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  the  great,  by  whose  means  it  was  $lso 
considerably  enlarged,  as  appears  by  the  list  of  bis  bene- 
factors, printed  at  the  end  of  his  "  Museum  Tradescantia- 
num  f  among  whom,  after  the   names  of  the  king  and 
queen,  are  found  those  of  many  of  the  6rst  nobility,  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Buckingham,  archbishop  Laud,  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Carlisle,  &c.  &c. 

This  small  12mo  volume  the  author  entitled  ^'Museum 
Tradescantianum,  or  a  collection  of  rarities,  preserved  at 
South  Lambeth,  near  London,  by  John  Tradescant,"  1656, 
dedicated  to  the  college  of  physicians.     It  contains  lists  of 
his  birds,  quadrupeds,  fish,  shells,  insects,  minerals,  fruits, 
artificial   and  miscellaneous   curiosities,  war  instruments, 
habits,  utensils,  coins,  and  medals.     These  are  followed 
by  a  catalogue,  in  English  and  Latin,  of  the  plants  of  his 
garden,  and  a  list  of  his  benefactors.     The  reader  may  see 
a  curious  account  of  the  remains  of  this  garden,  drawn  up 
in  1749,  by  the  late  sir  William  Watson,  and  printed  in 
the  46th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
many  other  particulars  in  our  authorities.     Prefixed  to  the 
**  Museum  Tradescantianum".  were  the  prints  of  both  father 
and  son,  which,  from  the  ^circumstance  of  being  engraved 
by  Hollar,  has  unfortunately  rendered  the  book  well  known 
to  the  collectors  of  prints,  by  whom  most  of  the  copies  hare 
been  plundered  of  the  impressions. 

In  what  year  the  elder  Tradescant  died  is  uncertain^ 
though  it  seems  to  have  happened  most  probably  in  1652. 
The  son  inherited  the  museum,  and  bequeathed  it  by  a 
deed  of  gift  to  Mr.  Ash  mole,  who  lodged  In  Tradescant'i 
house.  (See  Ashmole.)  It  afterwards  becoming  part  o 
the  Ashmolean  museum,  the  name  of  Tradescant  was  sunV 
John,  the  son,  died  in  1662,  and  was  buried  April  25  c 
that  year.  Besides  the  prints  prefixed  to  the  *'  IVf  useui 
Tradescantianum,'*  there  ire  several  portraits  of  the  Trj 
descant  family  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  both  male  ar 
female,  esteemed  good  ;  but  there  are  no  dates  to  the  pi 
tores,  nor  any  painter^s  name  or  mark.    John's    wid< 
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erected  a  monument  to  the  family  in  Lambeth  church-yard, 
in  1662,  whiph  'was  much  injured  by  time;  but  two  fine 
drawings  of  it,  happily  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
came  in  aid  of  the  mutilated  parts,  and  in  1773  it  was  re* 
paired  by  a  public  subscription.  ^ 

TRAHERON  (Bartholomew),  a  learned  divine  at  the 
period  of  the  reformation,  was  supposed  by  Wood  to  have 
been  born  in  Cornwall,  or  originally  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  his  name  in  that  county.  This  supposi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Wood  by  Fuller,  who 
in  his  "  Worthies^ V  of  Cornwall  says,  <<The  first  syllable 
of  his  name,  and  what  is  added  thereto  by  my  author  (Bale) 
parentum  stemmate  clarus,  and  the  sameness  of  bis  name 
with  an  ancient  family  in  this  country,  are  a  three-fold 
cable  to  draw  my  belief  that  he  was  this  countryman."  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  either  in  Exeter  college,  or  Hart 
hall,  where  he  attained  some  eminence  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues.  He  afterwards,  as  was  usual  with  scholars 
desirous  of  extensive  improvement,  travelled  into  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  heard  the  lectures  of  the  eminent  nien  of 
that  time.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  king's  library,  which 
Leland's  researches  had  greatly  enriched  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  King  Edward  VI.  who  gave  Traheron  this 
appointment  with  a  salary  of  twenty  marks,  finding  him 
otherwise  a  man  of  great  merit,  conferred  on  him  the 
deaneryof  Chichester  in  1551,  as  Wood  says,  but  accord- 
ing to  Le  Neve,  in  1553.  This,  on  the  afccession  of  queen 
Mary  in  the  same  year,  he  lost,  as  well  as  his  other  pre- 
ferments, and  joined  the  other  English  exiles  in  Germany, 
where,  at  Francfort,  he  became  their  divinity-reader,  par- 
ticularly on  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  against 
the  Arians,  or,  as  Strype  says,  '*  against  the  wicked  enter- 
prises of  the  new  start-up  Arians  in  England,"  While  here 
he  appears  to  have  written  all  his  works  ;  1.  "  Paraeresis, 
lib.  li'*  addressed  to  his  brother  Thomas,  persuading  him 
to  embrace  the  reformed  religion.  2.  **  Carmina  in  mor- 
tem Henrici  Dudlsei.*'  3.  "Analysis  Scoparum  Johannis 
Cochlaei."  4.  <<  Exposition  of  a  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
made  in  sundry  readings  in  the  English  congregation  against 
the  Arians,"    1558,  8vo,  2d  edition.     5.  "  Exposition  on 

*  Pttlteney's  Sketches.— Appendix  to  the  "  Hiitory  and  Antiquities  of  Lam- 
bttb."— Askmole's  Diary. 
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the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John^s  Revelations,  which  treateth 
of  the  proyidence  of  God,  made  before  his  countrymen  in 
Germany,"  1557,  8vo,  reprinted  1577  and  1583.  6.  "  An 
answer  made  by  Bar.  Traheron  to  a  private  Papist,"  &c., 
1558,  8vo.  7.  "  Treatise  of  Repentance,"  &c.  Wood 
says  he  also  published  a  translation  of  Vigo's  "  Surgery," 
and  Vigo's  "  Little  practice."  When  he  died  is  uncertain. 
Wood,  in  his  first  edition,  says  he  returned  after  queen 
Mary's  death,  and  was.  restored  to  all  he  had  lost,  and  was 
living  in  1662  ;  but  in  his  second  edition  he  omits  this,  and 
q.uotes  Holinshed,  who  gives  it  as  a  report  that  he  died 
abroad  in  the  latter  end  of  Mary's  reign.  ^        .     , 

TRAILL  (Robert),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  that  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Blebo,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  from  the  time  of  Walter  Traill,  archbishop  of  St.  Anr 
drew's,  1385,  who,  as  some  say,  purchased  it;  but  Keith 
calls  him  ^^  a  son  of  the  laird  of  Blebo,"  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  estate  had  been  in  the  family  before  the 
archbishop's  time.  This  prelate  had  been  a  canon  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  pursued  his  studies  on  the  continent,  where 
be  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  both  of  civil  and 
<;anon  law,  and  when  at  Rome  became  referendary  to  pope 
Clement  VIL  This  pontiff  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
him,  and  when  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's  became  vacant,  pre- 
ferred him  to  it  by  his  authority,  without  any. election. 
So  excellent  indeed  was  his  character  in  that  comparatively 
dark  age,  that  even  Buchanan  speaks  in  his  praise.  He 
built  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  the^  sc^ne  afterwards  of 
many  remarkable  transactions  in  the  history  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  died  in  1401.  fl^  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral, near  to  the  high  altar,  with  an  inscription  cba* 
racteristic  of  the  encomiastic  genius  of  the  times: 

''  Hie  fuit  Ecclesiffi  directa  columna,  fenestra 
Lucida^  thuribuluni  redolens,  campana  soaora.** 

He  is  said  to  have  given  the  estate  of  Blebo  to  a  nephew, 
but  we  are  unable  to  trace  his  descendants  until  we  arrive 
at  the  sixteenth  century,  when  we  meet  with  Andrew  Traill, 
the  great  grandfather  of  our  author,  who  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  family  of  Blebo.  Following  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  he  rose  to  ^he  raiik  of  a  colonel,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  Bruges,  and  other 

»  Tanacr.— Bale.— Alb.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  358. 
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towns  in   Flanders^  in  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  in 
defence  of  their  liberties,  against  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  When 
he  left  this  service  his  arrears  amounted   to   2,700/.  for 
which  he  receiFed  a  bond  secured  upon  the  property  of 
the  States.     He  then  served  under  the  king  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,- in  the  civil  wars  of  that 
kingdom,  and  had  occasion  to  do  th^t  prince  considerable 
service  in  taking  a  town  by  stratagem.     Upon  his  return  to 
Britain  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  prince  Henry's  privy- 
chamber.     When  he  died  is  not  known.;  but  he  had  a  son, 
James  Traiil,  who  endeavoured  to  recover  the  sum  due  to 
him  by  .the  cities  of  Flanders;  and,  upon  a  petition  to 
king  idm^Sf  which  was  referred  to  sir  Harry  Martin,  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  he  obtained  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  which  was  done  accord-t 
ingly.     But  the  duke  of  Buckingham  being  gained  by  the 
adverse. par ty^  the  ship  was  soon  released;  nor  could  he 
ever  aftel'wards  recover  any  part  of  the  debt.     This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  expence  of  the.  prosecution, 
obliged  him  to  dispose  of  a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Deniiina,  in  the  county  of  Fife. 

The  son  of  this  James  Traill,  Robert,  the  father  of  -the 
immediate  subject  of  this  article,  was  minister,  Brst  of  Ely, 
in  tbe^  county  of  Fife,  and  afterwards,  of  the  Grey  Friara 
church,  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  much  distinguished  for  his 
fidelity  and  zeal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  function, 
until  after  the  restoration,  when  being  pjosecuted  for  non- 
conformity before  the  Scotch  council,  he  was  imprisoned 
seven  months  in  Edinburgh,  and  banished  from  the  ktng«> 
dom.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter 
of  advice  to  his  wife  and  children,  the  only  piece  of  his 
which  has  been  plublished.  He  returned  afterwards,  and 
died  in  Scotland*  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  He 
was  one  of  the  ministers  who  attended  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
rose on  the  scaffold.  While  in  Holland,  a  very  character- 
istic portrait  of  him  was  painted  there,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  and  from  which  there  is 
an  engraving  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  "  Scotish  Gallery." 

His  son,  Robert,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born 
at  Ely  in  May  1642.  Aft;er  the  usual  course  of  education 
at  home,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
be  recommended  himself  to  the  several  professors  by  his 
capacity  and.diligent  application  to  his  studies.  Having 
determined  tp  devote  himself  to  the  church,  he  pursued 
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the  study  of  divinity  with  great  ardour  for  several  years. 
Partaking  with  his  father  in  zeal  for  the  principles  and 
discipline  of  the  presbyterian  ohurch,  he  became  a  sufferer 
in  its  cause,  unusual  severity  being  exercised  against  those 
who  would  not  accede  to  the  introduction  of  episcopacy. 
In  16C6  be  was  obliged  to  secrete  himself,  together  with 
bis  mother  and  eldor  brother,  because  some  copies  of  a 
book  entitled  ^*  An  apologetic  Relation,"  &c.  which  the 
privy  council  had  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt,  were  found 
in  Mrs.  Traill's  house ;  and  in  the  following  year,  being 
suspected  as  having  been  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
and  resisted  the  king^s  forces,  or  of  being  a  favourer  of 
their  cause,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending 
him.  This  obliged  him  to  join  his  father  in  Holland,  where 
he  resumed  his  divinity  studies,  and  assisted  Nethenus, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  in  the  republication  of 
Rutherford's  *^  Examination  of  Arminianism.'f  In  the  pre<» 
face  to  his  edition  of  that  book,  Nethenus  speaks  of  Mr. 
Robert  Traill  as  a  pious,  prudent,  learned,  and  industrious 
young  man. 

In  1670  he  ventured  to  come  over  to  England,  where  he 
was  at  least  free  from  the  sanguinary  tyranny  which  dis-* 
graced  his  own  country  about  this  time,  and  was  ordained 
by  some  presbyterian  divines  in  London.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  preach- 
ing  privately,  was  apprehended,  and  brought  before  the 
privy  council*  Before  them  he  acknowledged  he  bad  kept 
house*conventicles,  but  as  to  field-conventicles,  which  was 
a  criminal  offence,  he  left  them  to  prove  that,  and  pe« 
remptonly  refused  to  answer  upon  oath  any  interrogatories 
that  might  affect  himself.  On  this  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
but  released  by  order  of  government  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  1677.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  preached 
'in  a  meeting  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  but  was  afterwards  for 
many  years  pastor  to  a  Scotch  congregation  in  London, 
and  at  one  time  was  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Mather  in  a  meeting  in  Lime-street. 

As  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  usually  called 
Calvinistic,  he  took  a  zealous  concern  in  the  controversy 
that  followed  the  publication  of  Dr.  Crisp's  works.  In  1.692 
he  published  his  <♦  Vindication  of  the  Protestant  doctfine 
of  JustiBcation,  and  of  its  first  preachers  and  professors, 
from  the  unjust  charge  of  Antinomianism."  In  this  bedi^ 
covers  great  zedl  against  Arminianism,  and  is  not  a  Httle 
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displeased  with  those  ditines  who  were  for  adopting  wbat 
tbey  called  a  middle  way,  and  who  wrote  against  Dr.  Crisp. 

Mr.  Traill  lived  to  seethe  revolution  established,  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  settlement  of  the  protestant  succession  in 
the  illustrious  liouse  of  Hanover.  He  died  in  May  1716, 
aged  seventy-four.  His  works,  principally  sermons,  which 
have  long  been^  popular,  particularly  in  Scotland,  were 
printed  for  many  years  separately,  but  in  1776  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Glasgow  in  S  vols.  8vo.  In  1810  a  moref 
complete  edition  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  life  prefixed^  of  which  we  have,  partly  availed  our- 
selves. It  is  not  mentioned  in  any  account  we  have  s«en^ 
where  Mr.  Traill  died,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  re-* 
turned  to  Scotland  before  that  event,  as  all  his  descendants 
were  settled  there.  His  son,  Robert,  was  minister  of  Pan- 
bride,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  and  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
James  Traill,  who,  conforming  to  the  English  church,  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  West  Ham,  Essex,  in  1762.  He 
accompanied  the  earl  of  Hertford  as  chaplain  to  that  no-# 
bleman  when  ambassador  in  France,  and  was  afterwards  his 
chaplain  when  he  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
1765  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and 
died  in  Dublin  in  1783.' 

TRALLIANUS.     See  ALEXANDER. 

TRAPEZUNTIUS  (George),  a  learned  modern  Greek, 
was  born  in  1395,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  but  took  the 
name  of  Trapezuntius,  of  "  of  Trebisond,"  because  his 
family  were  originally  of  that  city.  In  his  youth  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  Francis  Barbaro,  who  had  invited  him, 
became  his  patron.  Having  been  instructed  in  the  Latin 
language  he  wen^  to  Padua,  and  afterwards  to  Vicenza, 
where  in  1420  bis  patron  obtained  for  him  the  professor- 
ship of  the  Greek,  but  be  did  not  remain  long  in  this  situa* 
tion.  Finding  himself  harassed  by  the  intrigues  of  Gua- 
•  rioo,  of  Verona,  who  regarded  him  with  sentiments  of  de- 
termined hostility,  he  gave  up  his  professorship,  on  which 
Barbaro  recalled  him  to  Venice,  where  by  the  interest  of 
this  steady  friend  he  was  appointed  to  teach  rhetoric,  dnd 
was  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  Venice.  Barbaro  af- 
terwards recommended  him  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where 
we  find  Trapezuntius  in  1442,  in.  the  pontificate  of  £uge«- 

1  life  prefiied  to  his  Work*. — ^Wilson'a  Hist,  of  Dissenting  Churches.— Prirate 
iuformatioDx  the  Editor  being  maternally  descended  from  this  fan\i1y. 
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Diusy  teaching  the  belles  lettres  and  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy. During  the  same  time  he  was  employed  in  trans- 
lating several  Gi^eek  authors  into  Latin,  which  induced 
Nicholas  V.  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  to  make  him  apos- 
tolic secretary.  These  translations  be  was  thought  to  have 
executed  well,  but  his  reputation  declined  so  far  on  one 
occasion  as  to  end  in  his  disgrace.  He  had  received  orders 
from  the  pope  to  translate  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and 
to  add  a  commentary,  or  notes.  This  he  performed  in 
1451,  and  the  following  year  was  banished  from  Rome  on 
account  of  this  work.  What  there  was  so  offensive  as  to 
bring  upon  him  this  punishment  is  not  known,  or  at  least 
not  clearly  expressed  by  his  biographers;  but  it  seems 
not  improbable,  that  his  general  temper,  which  was  irri- 
table, had  disgusted  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that 
the  pope  had  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies. 
Many  errors  had  been  detected  in  his  translations  by  some 
of  those  able  scholars  whom  Nicholas  V.  had  assenibled  at 
his  court,  aud  this  probably  rendered  Trapezuntius  more 
apt  to  take  offence.  It  was  probably  while  in  this. temper, 
that  a  disgraceful  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  the 
celebrated  Poggio,  in  Pompey's  theatre,  where  the  ponti- 
fical secretaries  were  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting certain  official  papers.  It  was  occasioned  by  some 
satiric  remarks  of  Poggio,  which  provoked  Trapezuntius  to 
gifve  him  a  blow  on  the  face.  Poggio  returned  it,  and 
continued  the  battle  until,  $is  we  may  suppose,  the  comba- 
tants were  parted. 

Trapezuntius  now  retired  to  Naples  with  his  family,  and 
wrote  to  his  old  protector  Barbaro,  but;  found  he  had  been 
dead  about  a  month.  The  good  offices  of  Pbilelphus,  how- 
ever, made  his  peace  with  the  pope,  and  Pbilelphus  wrote 
to  him,  that  he  might  not  only  return  to  .Rome  by  permis- 
sion, but  that  the  pope  even  wished,  it ;  and  he  was  acqor-^ 
dingly  reinstated  in  his  former  office.  He  had  always  de- 
fended the  peripatetic  philosophy  against  the  Platonists 
with  great  vehemence  and  acrimony,  and  now  wrote  his 
"  Comparison  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,"  .full  of  bitter  invec- 
tive. This  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Gaza,  and 
particularly  with  Bessarion;  the  particulars  of  whicd  we 
have  already  given  in  our  account  of  the  latter.  His  first 
quarrel  with  Gaza  was  owing  to  their  having  jointly  un- 
dertaken the  translation  of  Aristotle,  "  On  Animals,"  each 
claiming  to  himself  the  exclusive  merit  of  having  overcome 
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the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  great  number  of  names 
of  animals  which  are  found  in  that  work. 

Trapezuntius  appears  to  have  met  with  some  reverse 
after  this  controversy,  for  in  1549  he  was  ags^in  at  Veaice, 
supplicating  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  was  in  consequence 
appointed  professor  of  the  belles-lettres.  While  in  this 
oiBce  he  wrote  iiis  Art  of  Rhetoric,  dedicated  to  the  Ve- 
netians, which  appeared  under  the  title  of  ^'  Rhetorica 
Trapezuntina,'*  but  was  not  printed  dntil  1470,  at  Venice, 
in  folio,  and  then  only  the  first  book.  In  1464  and  1465, 
he  took  a  voyage  to  Crete,  and  another  to  Constantinople. 
On  his  return,  being  informed  that  one  of  his  scholars  was 
now  pope,  under  the  name  of  Paul  II.  he  went  to  Rome, 
in  hopes  of  being  well  received;  but  all  he  received  was 
an  order  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
.  where  he  remained  for  four  months,  and-  was  afterwards 
under  confinement  in  his  house.  The  most  probable  cause 
of  this  treatnfient  was  bis  having  returned  to  Rome  without 
leave ;  but  this  is  merely  conjecture ;  the  pope,  however, 
at  length  condescended  to  forgive  him,  and  he  remained 
at  Rome  much  respected.  In  his  latter  years  his  faculties 
began  to  decay,  and  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1484,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of^is  age,  all  traces  of  memory 
and  understanding  were  gone. 

Among  the  translations  executed  by  Trapezuntius,  are 
several  parts  of  th6  works  of  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, Gregory  Nyssen,  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Ptolemy,  &c.,  but  in  many  of  these  he  is  neither 
accurate  nor  faithful,  having  made  unpardonable  variations^ 
omissions,  or  additions.^ 

TRAPP  (Joseph),  an  English  divine,  and  voluminous 
translator,  was  the  grandson  of  the  rev.  John  Trapp,  vicar 
of  Weston-upon-Avon,  and  schoolmaster  at  Stratford  in 
Warwickshire,  who  wrote  large  commentaries  upon  almost 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  published  in 
several  quarto  volumes,  1646,  &c.  and  other  tracts  on 
subjects  of  divinity.  He  never  had,  nor  wished  to  have, 
any  preferment  besides  his  vicarage,  which  lay  at  the  con- 
venient distance  of  two  miles  from  his  school.  His  cha- 
racter, as  a  man  and-  as  a  ^preacher,  would  have  recom- 
mended him  to  higher  promotion ;  but  he  always  refused 

1  Hody  de  Gn&cis  lUustribus. — ^Tiraboschi. — Bulfart's  Academie  des  Sciea. 
c«^— Landi  Hist,  de  la  Litt.  d'ltalte.— Shepherd's  Life  of  Pogsio.— Fftbiicn 
£ibl.  Lst.  Med.  JEr.— 'Saxti  Ouomast. 
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io  accept  it,  as  his  condition  was  equal  to  bis  wisbes*     He 
died  Oct.  17,  1669,  a^ed  sixty-eight. 

Our  author's  father,  the  rer,  Joseph  Trapp,  rector  of 
Cherrington  in  Gloucestershire,  was  a  master  of  arts,  and 
had^  formerly  been  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and 
was  inducted  into  Cherrington  in  1662,  where  he  was  bu« 
ried  Sept.  24,  161^8,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  immediateij 
over  hfs  grave,  in  the  North  chancel.  »  His  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  account,  was  born,  probably  in  Novem- 
ber, as  he  was  baptised  on  the  sixteenth  of  that  month, 
1679.  After  some  education  at  home  under  his  father,  be 
was  removed  to  the  care  of  the  master  of  New-coUege- 
scbool,  Oxford,  and  became  so  good  a  scholar,  that  in 
1695,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Wadham-college,  and,  in  1696,  was  admitted  a  scbolar 
of  the  same  house.  In  1702,  he  proceeded  master  of  arts, 
and  in  1704,  was  chosen  a  fellow.  In  170S,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  professor  of  poetry,  on  the  foundation  of 
Dr.  Birkbead,  sometime  fellow  of  All-Souls-college,  and 
continued  in  the  same  for  ten  years,  the  period  allotted  by 
the  founder.  In  1709-10,  he  acted  as  a  manager  for  Dr. 
Sacheverell  on  his  memorable  trial ;  and  in  1711,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  sir  Constantine  Phipps,  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Trapp  was,  by  the  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Dauntzey,  in 
Wiltshire,  which  he  resigned. in  1721  for  the  vicarage  of 
fhe  united  parishes  of  Christ-church,  Newgate-streel,  aod 
8t.  Leonard's,  Foster-lane.  In  February  1727,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  merit  and  usefulness  of  his  two  books,  en-- 
titfed  **  Popery  truly  stated,*'  and  "Answer  to  England's 
Conversion,**  both  printed  in  that  year,  he  was  presented 
by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  a  doctor  of  divinity's  de- 
gree by  diploma.  In  1733,  he  was,  on  the  demise  of  Ro- 
bert Cooper,  M.  A.  and  archdeacon  of  Dorset,  preferred 
to  the  rectory  of  Harlington,  Middlesex,  on  the  presen- 
tation of  the  celebrated  lord  ^olingbroke,  to  whom  he  had 
been  appointed  chaplain  by  the  recommendation  of  dean 
Swift,  and  in  def<^nce  of  whose  administration  he  had  writ- 
ten a  number  of  papers  in  the  "  Examiner,"  during  1711 
and  two  following  years.  In  1734,  be  was  elected  one  of 
the  joint-lecturers  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  :  and  dying 
at  Harlington  of  a  pleurisy,  Nov.  22,  1747,  aged  sixty- 
seven,  was  interred  on  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  into 
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the  chancel  of  Hariitigton-church.  He  desired  in  li'a  will, 
that  each  of  his  parishioners  In  Christ-church  and  St.  Leo- 
nard's Foster-lane,  and  in  Hariington,  Middlesex,  who 
were  housekeepers,  miglit,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
**  have  a  copy  of  his  little  book,  entitled  *The  Four  last 
Things,'  beseeching  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  immortal 
souls,  to  read  it,  and  practise  it,  and  recommend  it  to 
their  children  and  servants,  and  all  others  committed  to 
their  charge."  His  parishioners  of  Christ-church  had  so 
grateful  a  sense  of  his  memory,  as  to  erect  a  monument 
by  subscription  in  their  church,  with  an  inscription  ap- 
parently taken  from  some  lines  in  the  poem  which  he  he* 
queathed  them. 

Dr.  Trapp  was  in  person  of  a  middle  stature,  slender  ha-' 
bit,  olive  complexion,  and  a  countenance  of  uncommon 
openness  and  animation,  arising  from  the  concurrence  of 
an  arched  high  forehead,  fine  eyebrows,  and  expressive 
vivid  eyes,  which,  accompanied  with  an  erect  attitude, 
gave  him  an  air  of  consequence  and  dignity,  prepossessing 
bis  audience,  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  with  a 
favourable  expectation  of  what  he  was  about  to  deliver. 
The  portrait  of  him  in  the  Oxford  picture* gallery  is  a 
striking  resemblance.  In  his  temper,  he  was  somewhat  im- 
patient and  hasty,  but  in  general  had  a  considerable  com- 
'mand  over  it,  where  professional  decorum  was  necessary. 
Being  a  man  of  wit,  'he  could  unbend  agreeably  among  his 
intimate  friends,  and  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  con* 
▼ersed  with  men  of  all  parties  in  an  age  strongly  murked 
with  party-spirit.  Like  most  divines  about  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  last  century,  he  was  challenged  to  personal 
controversies  with  those  of  the  popish  persuasion,  hut  al- 
ways resisted  them.  *^  Disputes  by  word  of  moutb,"  be 
says,  in  the  preface  to  Popery  truly  stated,  "  I  always  de- 
.  clined,  and  always  will :  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of 
them :  much  harm,  I  aiti  sure,  may,  and  I  believe  often  does : 
much  empty  wrangling  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  much 
misreport  and  misrepresentation  after  it.  And  therefore  I 
chose  writing  rather  than  talking." 

He  was  so  much  addicted  to  books,  that  it  was  the  late 
bishop  Pearce's  opinion  that  he  studied  harder  than  any 
man  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  liable  to 
absence  of  mind,  as  it  is  called,  and  frequently  ordinary 
natters  and  occurrences  passed  unheeded  before  bini. 
When  at  college,  according  to  the  imperfect  account  of 
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him  in  the  Supplement  to  the  **  Biographia  Britainnica,"  he 
was  somewhat  dissipated,  and  was  led  to  pursuits  not  be- 
coming his  intended  profession.  When  he  applied  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  for  orders,  that  prelate  cen- 
sured him,  with  much  warmth,  for  having  written  a  play 
("  Abramule'*) ;  but,  after  taking  on  him  the  sacred  profes- 
sion,  he  was  uniform  in  a  conduct  which  did  credit  to 
it.  And  his  consistency  in  this  respect  for  a  series  of  years, 
during  the  most  turbulent  times,  both  in  church  and  state, 
procured  him  the  greatest  honours  and  respect  from  per- 
sons of  the  first  order  and  character.  The  university  of 
Oxford,  who  confers  her  honours  only  by  the  test  of  merit, 
and  the  rules  of  propriety,  could  not  express  her  opinion 
of  bis  merit  more  significantly  than  by  presenting  him  with 
z  doctor  of  divinity^s  degree,  by  diploma,  in  fuU  convoca- 
tion. When  he  preached  his  assize  sermon  at  Oxford, 
1739,  it  was  observed,  that  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Theophilus 
Leigh,  master  of  BalioUcollege,  and  then  vice-;chancellor 
of  Oxford,  stood  up  all  the  time  of  his  preaching,  to  ma- 
nifest his  high  sense  of  so  respectable  a  character.  Nor 
w^  he  regarded  only  by.  those  of  his  own  church  and  coun- 
try, for  he  was  much  esteemed  by  foreigners,  and  even  by 
those  of  the  Romish  communion,  against  whom  he  stood 
foremost  in  controversy,  and  that 'with  some  acrimony. 
WbeU)  in  1742,  his  son  was  at  Rome,  be  was  asked  by 
one  of  the  cardinals,  whether  he  was  related  to  the  great 
jyr,  Trapp,  and  the  cardinal  being  informed  that  he  was 
his  son,  be  immediately  requested,  that  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  would  not  fail  to  make  his  particular  respects 
to  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Trapp  acquired  fame  in  his  day  by  a  great  variety  of 
writings,  theological,  critical,  controversial,  political,  and 
poetical.  He  seems  to  have  valued  himself  as  a  translator,  in 
whichhewasconfessedly  unsuccessful.  When  appointed  poe- 
try professor,  he  gave  a  regular  eonrse  of  lectures  in  very 
elegant  Latin,  which  were  published  in  1718,  in  three  vols, 
octavo,  under  the  title'  of  "  Prelectiones  Poeticae."  A 
translation  appeared  afterwards :  but,  although  he  acquitted 
himself  in  these  lectures  as  a  good  critic,  be  was  not  able 
to  exempUfy  his  own  rules,  and  bis  translation  of  Virgil 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  original,  owing  to  an  impru- 
dent dioice  of  words  and  figures,  and  a  total  want  of  har- 
mony. He  had  most  success  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
'<  Aoacreon,"  for  Latin  poetry  was  his  forte ;  but  failed 
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M;]^n  he  attempted  to  transfuse  the  spirit  of  Milton  into 
that  language. 

As  his  numerous  publications  form  a  sort  of  diary  of  hi$ 
employments,  we  shall  give  a  chronological  list  of  them^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care^ 
omitting  only  some  of  his  occasional  sermons,  as  we  be* 
lieve  they  were  afterwards  collected.  His  earliest  pro-, 
duction  was,  1.  **  Fraus  nummi  Anglicani,''  in  the  ^^Mus« 
Anglicanae,"  1699;  2.  ^^  A  poejn  on  Badminton -housey 
Gloucestershire,"  1700;  3,  "Verses  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,"  Oxon.  1700;  4.  "  On  the  deaths  of 
king  William,  princ^  George,  and  queen  Anne,"  1702,.&c,^ 
5.  "Verses  on  baron  Spanheim,"  1706;  6.  "Miscellany 
verses,"  in  vol.  VL  of  Dryden's  Miscellany,  1709;  7. 
"Odes  on  the  Oxford  Act,"  1713;  8."  Preservative 
against  unsettled  notions,"  vol.  I.  1715,  vol.11.  1722;  9. 
A  controversial  "  Sermon"  against  bishop  Hoadly,  from 
John  xviii,  36,  1717;  10.  "Virgil  translated  into  blank 
verse,"  1717,  2  vols.  4to ;  11.  **  Prelectiones  Poeticae, 
1718,  3  vols.  8vo;  12.  "Treatise  on  Popery  truly  stated 
and  briefly  confuted,"  1727;  13.  "Answer  to  England's 
conversion,"  1727  ;  14.  "  Sermons  on  Righteousness  over- 
much, four  in  one,"  Ecclesiastes  vii..l6,  '  Be  not  righteous 
over-much,  neither  make  thyself  over-wi^e.;  why  shouldst 
thou  destroy  thyself;'  *  15.  "Sermon  at  Oxford  Assizes," 
'  But  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good 
thing,'  1739;  16.  "Answer  to  the  Seven  Pamphlets  against 
the  said  Sermon,"  1740;  17.  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Law's  answer 
to  Righteousness  over-much,"  1740;  18.  "  Miltoni  Para- 
disus  Ami^sus,  2  vols. ;  19,  "  Concio  ad  Clerum  Londinen- 
sem  Sion  Coll.  Matt.  x.  Coram.  16,"  1743  ;  20.  "  Sermons, 
No.  III.  from  Matt.  xvi.  22,  23,  *  Now  all  this  was  doi\/e,* 
&c. ;  Malachi  iii.  1,'  ^  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,* 
&c. ;  and  from  Matt.  xvi.  27,  28,  <  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,'  &c. — prefixed  to  Expla- 
natory Notes  on  the  first  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  1747  ;  21. 
"  Coatinuatioti  of  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Four  Gos- 
pels," finished  and  published  by  Mr.  Trapp^  his  son,  1752  ; 
22.  "  Sermons  on  Moral  and  Practical  subjects,"  S  vols. 
8vo,  published  by  Mr.  Trapp,  and  printed  at  Reading,  ia 

*  Dr.  Trapp  was  rather  tenacious  Gentleman's  Magasine ;  which  pro- 
of titenry  property,  and  would  not  duced  an  excellent  paper  on  the  tub- 
fuflFer  Mr.  Cart  to  give  a  kind, of  ject  by  Dr.  Johnson,  printed  in.  the 
abridgment  of  these  sermons  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1787. 
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1752.  His  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture  were  pub- 
lished in  1731,  8vo.  Besides  the  above  he  published,  with- 
out his  *name,  23.  "A  Prologue  to  the  University  of  Ox^ 
ford,'M703  ;  24.  "Abramule,"  a  Tragedy,  1703  ;  25.  «An' 
ordinary  Journey  no  Progress,'*  in  defence  of  Dr.  Sadie- 
verell,  1710  ;  26.  "The  true  genuine  Whig  and  Tory  Ad- 
dress," in  answer  to  a  Libel  of  Dr.  B.  Hoadly,  1710;  27. 
«  Examiners"  in  Vol.  L  Nos.  8,  9,  2<i,  33,  45,  46,  48,  50, 
1711;  Vol.  IL  Nos.  6,  12,  26,  27,  37,45,  50,  1712;  Vol. 
IIL  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  13,  20,  21,  26,  29,  34,  1713;  28.  "The 
Age  of  Riddles,"  1710;  29.  "  Character  and  principles  of 
the  present  set  of  WhigH,"  1711;  30.  "  Most  Faults  on  one 
Side,"  against  a  sly  Whig  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Faults  on 
both  Sides,'  1710;  31.  **  Verses  on  Garth's  Verses  to  Go- 
dolphin,"  1710;  32.  "Votes  without  Doors,  occasioned  by 
Votes  within  Doors,"  1710 ;  33.  "  Preface  to  an  Answer  to 
Priestcraft,"  1710;  34.  "Verses  on  Barley's  being  stabbed 
by  Guiscard,"  1711 ;  35.  "Poem  to  the  dukeof  Ormond," 
'  1711  ;  36.  "  Character  of  a  certain  Whig,"  1711;  37.  "Her 
Majesty's  prerogative  in  Ireland,"  1711;  38.  "Peace,"  a 
poem,  1713  ;  39.  "  A  short  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor's great  book  against  the  Committee,"  1717  ;  40.  "The 
Case  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,"  1722;  41. 
"  Several  Pieces  in  the  Grub-street  Journal,"  viz.  upon 
Impudence,  upon  Henley's  Grammars,  Answering,  and  not 
answering,  Books,  1726;  42.  "On  Budgel's  Philosopher's 
Prayer,"  1726  ;  43.  "  Prologue  and  Epilogue  for  Mr.Hem- 
mings's  Scholars  at  Thistle  worth,"  1728;  44.  "Grub- 
street  verses,  Bowman,"  1731 ;  45.  "  Anacreon  translated 
into  Elegiacs,"  1732  ;  46.  "  Four  last  Things,"  a  poem, 
1734  ;  47.  "  Bribery  and  Perjury;"  48.  "  Letter  about  the 
Quakers  Tithe  Bill,"  1736. 

Dr.  Trapp's  library,  consisting  of  his  own  original  col- 
lection and  Dr.  Sacheverell's  added,  at  his  town  house  in 
Warwick-lane,  and  his  country  living  at  Harlington,  toge- 
ther with  his  manuscript  papers,  devolved,  in  course,  to  bis 
son,  Mr.  Trapp,  who  dying,  the  books^  now  miich  increased 
by  Mr.  Trapp's  elegant  collection  of  classic  authors,  wl-* 
luable  prints,  and  medals,  were  sold  altogether  to  Lowndes 
of  London,  and  from  him  the  library  passed  to  Gov.  Palk. 
The  manuscripts  were  excepted  for  Mr.  Awbery,  at  whose 
death  they  passed  into,  the  possession  of  some  friend,  com<^ 
mon  to  Messrs.  Trapp  and  Awbery. 

Dr.  Trapp  married,  in  1712,  Miss  White,  daughter  of 
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Mr.  Alderman  White  of  Oxford,  by  whom  be  had  two  $ohs, 
Hfinry,  so  baptised  after  his  godfather  lord  Bolingbroke,. 
wbo  died  in  infancy^  and  Joseph,  who  became  in  1734  fel- 
loi^of  New  college  Oxford,  and  in  1751  was  presented  by. 
Gfiiprge  Pitt,  esq.  afterwards  lord  Rivers,  to  the  living  of 
StDattfield,  near  Hertford  Bridge,  Hampshire*  He  died  in 
17^9. ' 

TREBY  (Geokge),  a  learned  judge,  was  born,  as  Wood 
thinks,  at  or  near  Piympton  in  Devonshire  in  1644,  and  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1660, 
After  studying  some  time  here,  he  left  college  Vilhout 
t^ing.a  degree,  as,  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
observe,  was  usual  with  young  gentlemen  intended  for  the 
law ;  and  went  to  the  Inner  Temple.  After  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  had  much  practice,  and  was  accounted  a 
good  common  lawyer.  In  1678  and  1679,  he  sat  in  par- 
liament as  representative  for  Piympton,  and  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  coitimittee 
of  secrecy  for  the  investigation  of  the  popish  plot,  and  was 
in  1680  one  of  the  managers  in.  the  impeachment  of  lord 
Stafford.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  when  sir  George 
Jeflfries  was  dismissed  from  the  recordership  of  London,  Mr. 
Treby  was  elected  in  his  room,  and  in  January  1681  t(ie 
king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  :  but  whea 
the  qu/)  warranto  issued,  jand  the  city  charter,  for  which  he 
pleaded  along  with  Pollexfen,  was  withheld,  he  was  d«<- 
prived  of  the  recordership  in  Oct.  1685.  On  the  revolu- 
tion, king  William  restored  him  to  this  office,  and  he  had 
the  boaour  of  addressing  his  majesty,  in  the  absence  of  the- 
lord  mayor,  sir  John  Chapman,  who  was  confined  by  sick- 
ness. Hii  very  able  speech  on  this  occasion  was  published 
in  the  "  Fourth  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs  in  England,"  1683,  4to,  and  in  Bohun^y 
*<  History  of  the  Desertion,"  1689,  4to.  In  March  1688 
be  was  made  solicitor  ^general,  and  the  following  year 
attorney-: general.  In  April  1692  he  was  called  to  the  rank 
of  Serjeant,  and  in  May  following  was  promoted  to  be  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  on  which  he  resigned  the 
office  of  recorder.  This  learned  and  upright  lawyer  died 
in  March  1701-2,  aged  fifty-six.  His  son  and  grandson, 
of  the  same  names,  represented  Piympton  and  Dartmouth, 

1  Biog.   Brit.  Supplement.— Life  in  Gent.   Mag.  vol.  LVI.— Swift's  Workf, 
See  Iadev.-««Nichols's  Bowyer. 
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and  the  latter  was  master  of  the  household  to  George  IL. 
and  a  lord  of  the  treasury* 

Sir  George  Treby  published  **  A  collection  of  Letter* 
and  other  writings  relating  to  the  horrid  Popish  Plot,  priut- 
ed  from  the  originals,"  Lond.  1681,  fol.  in  two  parts,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  written  "  Truth  vindicated ;  .or,  a.de* 
tection  of  the  aspersions  and  scandals  cast  upon  sir  Robei:t 
Clayton  and  sir  George  Treby,  justices,  &c.  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins,  minister  of 
the  Tower,  entitled  *The  confession  of  Edward  Fitzharris, 
&c.*"  Lond.  1^81.  His  pleadings  and  arguments  in  tbe 
King's-bench  on  the  quo  warranto^  are  printed  with  those.  . 
of  Finch,  Sawyer,  and  Pollej^fen,  Lond.  1690,  fol.  * 

TREMBLEY  (Abraham),   an  eminent  naturalist,   was 
born  at  Geneva  in  17 10,  and  was-  intended  by  bis  father  . 
for  the  church,  for  which  reason  he  sent  him  to  pursue  bis    . 
studies  in  Holland.     There  he  became  tutor  to  tbe  children   « 
of  M.  Bentinck,  and  coming  afterwards  to  London,   had  , 
the  young  duke  of  Richmond  for  bis  pupil.     On  bis  re- 
turn to  Geneva  in  1757,  he  settled  there,  and  became  most 
esteemed  for  learning  and  private  character.    He  bad  early, 
devoted  his  leisure  to  some  branches  of  natural  history,  and  .. 
when  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  ,for  providing  ,^ 
Geneva  with  a  granary  of  corn,  be  was  enabled  by  bis  ,: 
knowledge  of  tbe  insects  which  infest  grain,  to.  pre^u;t  -. 
their  ravages  in  a  great  measure.     But  bis  reputatipnas  a 
naturalist  was  first  promoted  throughout.  Europe  by  bis    < 
discoveries  on  the,  nature  of  the  polypes.     These  animals 
werd  first  discovered  by  Leeuwenboek,   who   gave  some 
account  of  them  in   the  Philosophical  Transactions   for   < 
1703  J  but  their  wonderful  properties  were  not  thoroughly- 
known  until  1740,  when  Mr.  Trembley  began  to  investi-. 
gate  them  ;  and  when  he  published  tbe  result  of  his  expe- / 
riments  in  his  "  Memoires  sur  les  Polypes,"  Leyden,  174<l,    ^ 
4to,  all  naturalists  became  interested  in  the  surprising  facts 
which  were  disclosed.     Previous  to  this,  indeed,  Leibnitz    . 
and  Boerhaave,  by  reasonings  a  prioriy  had  concluded  that 
animals  might  be  found  which  would,  propagate. by, slips, 
like  plants ;  and  their  conjecture  was  soon  verified  by  tho.)  ^ 
observations  of  Mr.  Trembley.     At  first,  however,  be  waa  ^ 
uncertain  whether  he  should  reckon  these  creatures  ani-»    .. 
mals  or  plants :  and  while  thus  uncertain,  b^  wrote  a  letter    '; 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Burnet's  Own  Tiines«-<-Noble'8  ContinuatioD  of  Granger. 
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on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Bonnet  in  January  1741 ;  but  in 
March  the  same  year,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  they 
were  real  animals.  He  also  made  several  communications 
to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in 
1743,  on  the  same  subject.  There  are  other  papers  on 
subjects  of  natural  history  by  him  in  the  Philosophical 
Traihsactious.  Mr.  Trembley  also  acquired  no  small  fame 
by  tb^  publication  of  some  valuable  books  for  young  per- 
sona, 'particularly  his  '^'  Instructions  d^m  pere  a  ses  enfans 
sur  la  nature  et  la  religion,"  1775  and  1779,  2  vols.  8vo; 
"Instructions  sur  la  religion  naturelle,"  1779,  3  vols.  8vo; 
and  ^*  Recherches  sur  le  principe  de  la  vertu  et  du  bon- 
heur,'*  8vp,  works  in  which  philosophy  and  piety  are  united. 
Mr.  Trembley  died  in  1784.' 

TRfiMELLIUS  (ImMANUEL),  a  protestant  divine  of 
great  learning,  and  the  editor  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  was  born  at  Ferrara  ih  1510.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Jew,  and  Was  educated  with  such  care  as  to  becohie  a  great 
mas  tier  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, first  as  a  Roman  catholic,  by  cardinal  Pole,  and 
secondly  as  a  protestant  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr, 
and  went  with  him  to  Lucca.  Afterwards,  leaving  Italy 
altogether,  he  went  into  Germany,  and  settled  at  Stras- 
bnrgh  ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  England  in  the*reign  of 
Edward  VI.  where  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  arch- 
bishops Cranmer  and  Parker,  particularly  the  latter,  and 
alto  taught  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  ;*but. after  the  death  of 
the  king,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  taught  Hebrew  in 
the  school  of  Hornbach.  Thence  he  was  invited  to  Hei«' 
ttelberg,  under  the  elector  palatine  Frederic  III.  where  he 
trat  prcfessor  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and' translated  the 
Syriac  Testament  into  Latin.  There  also  he  undertook  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew,  and  associated 
Vraocis  Junius  to  him  in  that  work.  His  next  remove  was 
to  Sedan,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Builioin,  to  be 
the  Hebrew  professor  in  his  new  university,  where  he  died, 
1180,  in  his  sevientieth  year. 

His  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  published  in  1575, 
a«4  afterwards  corrected  by  Junius  in  1587.  The  Protes- 
tant churches  received  it  with  great  approbation  ;  and  ouc 
teamed  Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  <^  Synopsis 
Crrtieorum/'  reckons  it  among  the  best  versions ;  but  po- 

1  Diet.  Hitt.— Hacyclopedie  in  art.  Polypus. 
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pish  writers  have  not  spoken  so  favourably  of  it,  but  repre*. 
sexit  it  as  very  faulty :  ^^  As  Tremellius,"  says  father  Sinaon, 
<^  was  a  Jew,  before  be  was  a  Protestant,  be  has  retained 
somethiog  peculiar  to  himself  in  his  translation,  and  devi- 
ates often  from  the  true  sense.  His  Latin  is  aSected,  ami 
full  of  faults." ' 

TRENCHARD  (John),  an  English  political  writer,  of 
the  democratic  cast,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family, 
the  son  of  sir  John  Trencbard,  secretary  of  state  to  king 
William  III.  and  was  born  in  1669.     He  had  a  liberal  edu« 
cation,  and  was  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  be  was  well 
skilled ;  but  politics,  and  his  place  of  commissioner  of  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  took  him  fjrom  the  bar,  whither  he 
had  never  any  inclination  to  return.    He  was  also  rendered 
independent  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  by  his  marriage, 
and  determined  to  employ  his  time  in  political  discussions. 
His  first  publication  of  this  kind,  in  conjunctiou  with  Mr. 
Moyie,  appeared  in  1698,  entitled  ^' An  Argument,  shew- 
ing that  a  standing  army  is  inconsistent  with  .a  free  govern- 
ment, and  absolutely  destructive  to  the  constitution  of  the 
English  monarchy  ;''  and,  in  1698,  ^^  A  short  histQ.ry  of 
Standing  Armies  in  England  ;"  which  two  pa,mphlets  pro- 
duced several  answers.    In  November  1720,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,    he  began  to  publish,  in  the 
^^  London',"  and  afterwards  in  the  *^  British  JournaV  • 
series  of  letters,  under.the  name  of  ^^  Cato,"  upon  various 
and  important  subjects  relating  to  the  public.    These  were 
continued  for  almost  three  years  with  very  great  reputa« 
tion  among  those  who  were  not  very  closely  attached  to 
the  government  or  the. church  ;  but  there  were  some  papers 
among  them,  written  by  Mr.  Trencbard,  under  the  name 
of  "  Diogenes,"'   upon  several  point;5  of  religion,  which 
were  thought  exceptionable,  and  animadverted  upon,  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  John  Jackson,  in  a  /^  Defence  of  human 
Liberty."  Dr.  Clarke  also  wrote  some  animtadversions  upon 
Trenchard's  principles,  but  which  were  never  published. 
They  are  inserted  in  the  General  Dictionary.     Mr.  Gor- 
don afterwards  collected  the  papers  written  by  Mr,  Ttea- 
chard  and  himself,  and  published  them  in  four  volumes, 
12mo,  under  the  title  of  <<  Cato>  Letters,  or  Essays  on 

1  MelchiorAdam.—Tiraboichi.— Blount'!*  Cenmra.— Faller'f  «*AbAl  Redi- 
viTus.'WSaxii  Onomast; 
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Liberty^  cml  or  religious^  and  other  important  subjects  ^* 
the  fourth  edition  of  which,  corrected,  was  printed  in' 
1737.  It  was  imagined  at  the  time,  that  lord  Molesworth 
had  a  chief,  at  least  a  considerable,  hand  in  those  letters; 
but  Mr.  Gordon  assures  us,  in  the  dedication  of  them  to 
John  Milner,  esq.  that  this  noble  person  never  wrote  a  lioe 
in  them,  nor  contributed  a  thought  towards  them.  As  to 
the  purport  and  design  of  them,  Mr.  Gordon  says,  tbat^^as 
they  w^re  the  work  of  no  faction  or  cabal,  nor  calculated 
for  any  lucrative  or  ambitious  ends,  or  to  serve  thq  pur- 
poses of  any  party  whatsoever,  but  attacked  falsehood  ar\d 
dishonesty  in  all  shapes  and  parties,  without  temporising 
with  any,  doing  justice  to  all,  eyen  to  the  weakest  and  mo%t 
unfashionable,  and  maintaining  the  principles  of  liberty 
against  the  practices  of  both  parties ;  so  they  were  dropped 
without  any  sordid  composition,  and  without  any  conside- 
ration, save  that  it  was  judged  that  the  public,  after  all  its 
terrible-  convulsions,  was  become  calm  and  safe.  They  had 
treated  of  most  of  the  subjects  important  to  the  world,  and 
meddled  witb  public  measures  and  public  meii  only  in  great 
instances.'^  He  wrote  also  in  "  The  Independent  Whig,*' 
aoiotiter  paperhostile  to  the  hierarchy. 

Mr.  Trenchard  was  member  of  parliament  for  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire,  and  died  Dec.  17,  1723,  of  an  ulcer  in 
his  kidneys.  •  He  is  said  to  have  thought  too  hiuch,  aud 
with  too  much  solicitude,  to  have  done  what  he  did  too 
intensely  and  with  too  much  vigour  and  activity  of  tb^ 
head^  which  caused  him  many  bodily  disorders,  and  i^  supr 
posed  at  last  to  have  worn  out  the  springs  of  life.  '  He  left 
no  writings  at  all  behind  him,  but  two  or  three  loose  pa- 
pers, once  intended  for  Cato's  Letters.  Mr.  Anthony 
Collins,  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  his  library,  ascribes 
to  him  the  following  pieces :  "  The  natural  history  of  Su- 
perstition," 1709.  "  Considerations  on  the  public  debts,'* 
i  709.  "  Comparison  of  the  proposals  of  the  Bank  a^nd 
South-Sea  Company,"  1719.  "Letter  of  thanks,  &c." 
1719.  "  Thoughts'on  the  Peerage-bill,"  1719.  And  "Rer 
flections  on  the  Old  Whig,"  1719.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  has 
drawn  bis  character  at  large  in  the  preface  above  cited,  tell? 
us  ia  his  dedication,  that  "  he  has  set  him  no  higher  than 
his  own  great  abilities  and  many  virtues  set  him.;  that  his 
failings  were  small,  his  talents  extraordinary,  his  probity 
equal;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest,  one  of  the 
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ablest,  one  of  the  most  useful,  men  that  ever  any  coantrj 
was  blessed  withal.  ^ 

TRESHAM  (Henry),  an  excellent  artist  of  the  Eoglish 
school,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
and  of  the  academies  of  Rome  and  Bologna,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  which  country  he  left  at  an  early  age ;  and  having 
devoted  himself  to  the  arts,  repaired  to  Italy,  at  a  time 
when  an  acquaintance  with  the  master-pieces  of  thie  arts 
which  that  country  possessed,  was  considered  as  an  essential 
requisite  for  completing  the  education  of  a  gentleman* 
The  friendships  and  acquaintance  formed  by  Mr.  Tresham 
while  abroad,  were  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  promo- 
tion of  his  interests  on  his  return  to  this  country ;  and  their 
advantages  were  expeiienced  by  him  to  the  last  mosnent  of 
his  life.  As  an  artist,  Mr.  Tresham  possessed  very  con* 
siderable  talents;  and,  while  his  health  permitted' him  to^ 
exert  them,  they  were  honourably  directed  to  the  bigfaer 
departments  of  bis  art.  A  long  residence  in  Italy,  together 
with  a  diligent  study  of  the  antique,  had  given  him  a  last- 
ing  predilection  for  the  Roman  school ;  and  his  works  dia^ 
play  many  of  tbe  powers  and  peculiarities  which  distingnisii 
the  productions  of  those  great  masters  whose  taste  be  bad 
adoptel.  He  had  much  facility  of  composition,  and  his 
fancy  was  well  stored  with  materials ;  but  his  oil  picturas 
are  deficient  in  that  richness  of  colouring  and  spirit  of  ex- 
ecution which  characterize  the  Venetian  pencil,  and  whicli 
have  been  displayed,  in  many  instances,  with  rival  excel<- 
lence  in' this  country.  His  drawings  with  pen  and  ink,,  and 
in  black  chalk,  evince  uncommon  ability;  the  latter,  in 
particular,  are  executed  with  a  spirit,  boldness,  and  breadth 
which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  such  productions.  In 
that  which  may  be  termed  the  erudition  of  taste,  Mr. 
Tresham  was  deeply  skilled  :  a  long  acquaintance  with  tbe 
iBost- eminent  masters  of  the  Italian  schools  made  him  fa- 
miliar with  their  merits  and  defects;  he  could  discrimi* 
nate  between  all  their  varieties  of  style  and  manner ;  and 
as. to  every  estimable  quality  of  a  picture^  he  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  ablest  criticks  of  his  day :  in  the  just 
appreciation,  also»  of  those  various  remains  of  antiquity 
winch  cdme  under  the  different  classifications  of  virtH,  his 

opinion  was  sought,  with  eagerness,  by  the  connoisseur  as 

.^     )  1      • 

\  Qe^.  Dict.-^— Biog.  Brit.  Supplement.r-Toulmin'f  Hist  4>f  Tauntoin,  p.81.— 
Set  jpur  account  of  Thomat  Gordoo. 
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Kwett  «8  tbe  artist,  and  held  as  ain  authority,  from  which  few 
would  venture  lightly  to  dissent.  This  kind  of  knowledge 
faroved  not  a  tittle  beneficial  to  him.  Some  years  since, 
Mr^^Thomas  Hopcf,  whose  choice  collections  of  every  kind 
are  well  known,  had  given  to  one  of  his  servants  a  number 
of  Etruscan  vases,  as  the  refuse  -of  a  quantity  which  he  bad 
purobased.  Accident  made  Mr.Tresham  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance  ;^  and  the  whole  lot  was  bou^t  by  him  of 
thei  new  owner  for  100/.  It  was  not  long  before  be  re* 
oeiaed  MOL  from  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  for  one  moiety ;  and 
tbetbdier,  iftfereased  by  subsequent  acquisitions,  he  trans*^ 
fenred'  a  few  years  4igo<  to  the- earl  of  Carlisle.  That  noble- 
man, 'wi|h  a  munificence  and  liberality  which  have  invari- 
ably nai4ced  all  his  transactions,  settled  on  the  artis}  an 
aunuitiiy  of  300/.  for  life,  as  the  price  of  this  collection. 
Withi^ueh  honour  ivas  this  engagement  fulfilled,  that  the 
aoM>iii!/t  of  the  4ast' quarter,  though  due  only  a  few  days 
befonre  Mn^Tresbam's^deaih,  was  found  to  have  been  punc* 
'toally  jnkK  When  Messrs^  Longman  and  Co.  commenced 
their  splendtdripbblicatton  of  engravings  from  the  works  of 
the  ancient  makers,  in  >  the  collections  of  the  British  nobi- 
lity j  aod^bers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their' 
palfaronage  of  the  ^ne  arts,  they,  with  a  discernment  which 
dees  them  credit,  deputed  Mr.  Tresham  to  superintend  the 
undertakiing.  •  To  the  hdnour  of  the  owners  of  those  mas* 
tc^«>|Diieces  it  must  be  recorded,  that  every  facility  was  af- 
foirdied  to  this  artist,  not  only  in  the  loan  of  pictures,  but 
indie  eommnnication  of  such  fects  relating' to  the  respec- 
tive works  as  they  wbre  able  to  furnish.  '  The  salary  paid 
hittiby  these  spirited  publishers^  contributed  materially  to 
thi  comfort'of  his  declining  yea».  We  should  not  omit  to 
meiftion,  to  the  credit  of  Mr»  Tresham,  that,  regiirdless  as 
hei^hsd  been  in.  early  life  of  provMing  those  resoursesfor 
old  afne  whioh  prudence  would  suggest,  yet  so  high  were 
his'prtnaiptes,  that  the  most  celebrated  dealers  in  virt^ 
aoelioneers,  and  others,  neveir  hesitated  to  deliver  lots  to 
aaif  [amount  purchased  byhtm ;  and  we  may  venture  to  as- 
sert,, tbdt  be  never  abused  tb^ir  confidence.  But  the  talents^ 
of  ;Tresbamf  were  not  confined  to  objects  immediately 
cc^nected  with  his  profession;  he  had  considerable  taste 
for  poetvy,  and  his  published  performances  in  that  art  dis- 
play a  lively  fancy,  and  powers  of  versification,  of  no 
ordinary^'l^tfll.'-'  In  society^  which  he  loved  and  enjoyed  to 
the  last,   he  was  always  considered  as  an  acquisition  by 
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his  friends  $  and  amongst  tbose  frieitd^  were  included  many 
of  ttie  inobt  elevated  ai^d  estiiBable  characters  of  the  time, 
la  conversation,  lie.  was  fluent^  bumourouB^  and  animated, 
iabounding  in  anecdote,  and  ready  of  reply.     During. the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  tlie  contrast  exhibited  between  the 
piayful  vivacity  of  his  manners  and  the  occasional  excla- 
ikiatibns  of  aigony,  produced  by  the  spasmodic  affections 
with  Which  he  was  so  long  afflicted,  gave  an  interest  to  bis 
appearance  that  enhanced  the  entertainment  which  his  eol- 
hiqiiial  powers  afforded.     His  existence  seemed  to  hang 
•upon  so  slight  a  thread  that  those  who  enjoyed  his  society 
were  commonly  under  an  impression  that  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  it  might  not  be  again  renewed,  and  that  a  frame 
so  feeble  could  scarcely  survive  the  exertion  which  the  vi* 
gottr  pf  bis  spirit  for  a  moment  sustained.     The  principle 
of  life,  hoi(irever,  was  in  him  so  strong,  as  to  contradi^  all 
ordinary  indibations ;  and  he  lived  on,  tfarou^h  many  years 
of  infirmity,  as  mnch  to  the  siiirprise  as  the  gratification 
bf  his  frieiids  :  bis  spirits  unsubdued  by  pain,  and  bis  mind 
tmitifluenced  by  the  decay  of  his  body.    Though  partakifiEg, 
in  some  degree^  of  the  proverbial  irritability  of  tbe  poet 
and  the  painter,  no  man  was  more  free  from  eitvious  and 
malignant  feelings,  or  could  be  more  ready  to  do  justice  to 
the  claims  of  his  competitors.     So  true>  a  relish  had  he  for 
the  satires  of  wit  and  humour,  that  he  could  enjoy  them 
even  at  his  own  expense :    and  he  has  been  frequentiy 
known  to  repeat,  with  unaffected  glee,  the  jest  that  has 
l^een  pointed  against  himself.     By  his  death,  which  took 
place  June  17,   1814,  the  Rojal  Academy  jwas  deprived  of 
one  bf  its  most  enlightened  members,  and  his  profession  of 
a  liberal  and  accomplished  artist. 

"  Mr.  Tresfaam's  poetical  publications,  ail  which  he. made 
in  somfe  measure  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments  on  subjects 
of  art,  were,  1.  ^^  The  sea^sick  Minstrel,  or  Maritime  Sor- 
rows," in  six  cantos,  1796,  4to,  an  extraordinary,  but, 
perhaps,  irr^ular,  effusion  of  real  genius.  2.  ^'  Rome  at 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  1799,  Afto^  the  subject, 
the  plunder  bf  Aat  city  by  the  French*  S,  "  Bl'j.tanni- 
cos  tb  Bonaparte^  an  heroic  epistle,  with  notes,"  -4^^^9 
4  to.  *  ^> 

TRE8SAN.     SeeVERGNE. 

TREW  (CflRiSTOPHER  James),  an  eminent  naturalist^ 
and  liberal  patron  of  that  science,  was  the  son  find  grand- 

'  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXXIV.  i 
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sou  of  two  men  of  considerable  note  in  the  tnedioal  pro- 
fesftioti,  and  was  born  at  Laixffen  in  Franconia  in  1695. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Nuremberg  with  so  much  r^ota* 
tioo,  that  be  Was  appointed  director  of  the  academy  of  the 
**  Nataras  Curiosorum,"  and,  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  began  a  periodical  work  at 
Naremberg  in  1731,  called  '^  Comroercium  Litterarium  ad 
rei  'Medkfe  et  Scienrias  naturalis  incrementum  institutum.^' 
Itt  this  be  inserted  many  useful  papers,  as  far  as  the 
fifteeofth  voluoie,  which  appeared  in  1745,  and  publfsbtd 
from  time  to  time  some  splendid  botanical  works.  He 
died  in  1769.  « 

His  principal  works  are^  1.  <^  De  vasis  lingtus  salivali« 
bus,"  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Haller,  Nuremberg,  1734, 
4to.      22.  *^  Dissertat'ro   de    dilBJEerentiis  quibusdam     inter 
bominem  natum  et  nascendum  intercedentibus,"  ibid.  1736, 
4to.     3.  "  Icones.posthuma  Gesnerianae,"  ibid.  1748,  fol. 
These  plates  of  Gesner  came  to  him  by  purchase,  i^t  we 
hat^  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  that  celebrated  bo- 
tanist.  4.  *^  Selectaram  Plantaiiim  Decades,''  Vienna,  175t), 
fol.     5.  '*  Librorum  Bolanicorum  libri  duo,  quorum  prior 
i'ecentiores  quosdam,  posterior  plerosque  antiquos  ad  ^n- 
num   1550  usque  excusos  recenset,''  Nuremberg,  1752, 
foj.    €.  '^  Plantse  setectie  quarum  imagines  ad  exempkria 
naturalia  Londini  in  hortis  curiosorum  nutrita,  manu  arti- 
itciosa  pinxit  Georgius  Dionysius  Ehret,  fcc."   1754,  fol. 
His  liberality  to  Ehret  we  ha^e  already  recorded.     (See 
£hr£T.)      7.  *^  Cedrorum   Libani  historia,"  Nuremberg, 
1757,  4l;,o.     In  1750  he  engaged  an  artist  to  copy  Mrs. 
Bkckwell's  plates,  and  himself  supplied  several  defects  in 
the  drawings.      Me  also  substituted  s(Mne   entirely  new 
figures  in  the  room  of  the  originals,  very  considerably  re-> 
formed  and  amplified  the  text,  translated  it  iiito  German 
and  Latin ;  and  platined  the  addition  of  a  sixth  century  of 
plates,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  this.     The  fifth  cen- 
tury was  published  in  1765,  and  Dr.  Trew  dying  in  1769, 
tibe  supplemental   volume,  exhibiting  plants  omitted  by 
Mrs.  Blackwell,    articles  newly  introduced  into  practice, 
and  figures  of  the  poisonous  species,  was  conducted  by 
Ludwig,  Bose,  and  Boehmer,  and  printed  in  1773.     Thus 
reformed,  Trew^s  edition  surpasses  any  other  work  'of  the 
same  design.^ 

'  Elo-y,  Diet  Hist.de  Medicine— Pulteney's  Sketchfjf.— Haller's  Bibl.  Bot. 
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TAIBONIANUS,  m  ecninetit  Romao  lawyer,  and  the 
object  of  equal  praise  and  censure,  was  a  ualive  ^  Side  in 
Pampbylia,  and  esteemed  a  man  of  extei^sive  ieaming.-  He 
is  said  to  have  written,  both  in  prose  and  ?erse,  ob  maax 
subjects  of  philosophy,  politics,  astronomy,  &c.  but  none 
of  his  writings  have  descended  to  us.  From  the  bar  of  the 
pre&torian  praefects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of 
questor,  consul,  and  master  of  the  officer.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  induced  Justinian  the  emperor,  to  plaee 
him  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  seventeen  lawyers,  who 
were  to  exercise  art  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works  of 
their 'pred<E!cesiurs,  from' which  they  compiled  the  DlOEST 
or  PaKDRctS',  which  go  by  that  emperor's  name.  Tribo* 
nianus  has  been;  represented  by  some  writers  as  an  iofidel, 
and  by  others  as  extremely  avaricious,  and  tampering  with 
the  hWs  td  gratify  this  propensity.  The  formed-  of  thes^ 
charges  Mr.  Gibbon  very  naturally  wishes  to  impute:  to  bi^ 
gofiry,  but  the  latter  is  generally  admitted^  His  oppres- 
sions Were  at  one  time  so  much  the  subject  of  complaint 
ajs  to  procure  a  sentence  of  banishment,  but  he  was  soon 
recalled,  and  remained  in  favour  with  Justinian  for  above 
'  twenty  years.  Tribonianus  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  year  546.* 

' '  TRIGLAND  (James),  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  May 
9)'  1652,  at  Harlem.  He  acquired  great  skill  in  the  Ori- 
^ital  languages,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  \he  was 
professor  at  Leyden,  in  the  place  of  Anthony  Hulsius,  and 
died'  in  that  city,  September  22,  1106,  aged  fifty^foury 
aft^er^having  been  twice  rector  of  the  university  there*  He 
J0lc  several  works  and  '^  Dissertations  on  the  sect  of  the 
Oaraite^/*  and  other  curious  and  important  sub^ects»  He 
alsoi^bJisbed  the  ^*  Tribus  Judo^oram"  of  Serarius,  Dru- 
sitis/'ari^d  ScaHger,or  a  dissertation  on  the  three  remarkable 
sects,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Eslenes,  Delpbis, 
.1703,   ?  vols.  4to.» 

TRIMMER  (Sarah),  a  very  ingenioas  lady,-  and  a  zea- 
lous promoter  of  religious  education,  was  the  daughter  of 
Joshua'and  Sarah  Kirby,  and  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Jan.  6, 
1741.  ;  Her  father,  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  Taylor's  "  Method  of  Perspective  made  ^asy,'* 
and  "  The  Perspective  of  Arohitdoture,**  was  a  man  of  an 

1  Gihbon*s  Hist*  and  references.— Saxii  Onomast. 
'  »  Moreri.— Difi't.  Hi«t.  de  L'Avocat. 
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excellent  ufiderstsindliag^  and  of  gre»t  piety  :  and  so  high 
was  hh  reputaiiou  for  knowledge  of  divinity,  and  lio  ex« 
ettipW^  bis  moral  c«9iduct,  that,  as  an  exception  to  their 
generalvrule,  which  admitted  no  layman,  be  was  chosen 
mambec  of  a  clerical  elob  in  the  town  in  whieh  he  resided* 
Under  the  care  of  such  a  parent  it  may  be  ^supposed  she 
was  'early  instructed  in  those  principles  of  Christianity, 
upon  which  her  future  life  and  labours  were  formed.  She 
was  educated  in  English  and  French,  and  other  customary 
accomplishments,  at  a  boardi/ig*school  near  Ipswich ;  bnl 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  she  left  Ipswich,  with  her  father  and 
mother,  to  settle  in  London,  (where  Mr.  Kirby  had  the 
bcNiour  of.  teaching  perspective  to  the  present  king,  then 
prini^e  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  her  majesty. 

Mi«s  Kirby,  being  removed  from  the  companions  of  her 
childhood^  passed  her  time  during  her  residence  in  Loa<» 
donoki  the  society  .of  peoplie  more  advanced  in  life,  and 
some  of  them  persons  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world. 
Among  these  m^y  .be  numbered.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Gre* 
gory  ^harpe,  Mr.  Gainsborough,  Mr. -Hogarth,  &c.  By 
Dr.  Johnson  she  was  favoured  with  particular  notice-  The 
circumstance  which  first. attracted  his  attention,  was  a. lite* 
xary  dispute  at  the  house  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  respect- 
ing a  passage  in  the  '^  Panadise  Lost,"  which  could  not  be 
decided.  Mr,  Kirby,  who,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  was 
present,  inquired  if  she  liad  not  the  book  in  her  pocket,  it 
being  a  great  favourite  of  hers,  and  he  probably  knowing 
that  it  then  made  a  part  of  her  daily  studies.  The  boojc 
was  accordingly  produced,  and  opened  at  the  disputed 
part.  Dr.  Johnson  was  ^spstru^}^  with  a  girl  of  that  age 
making  this  work  her  pockej:  cqi^paniqu,  and  likewise  with 
the  modesty  of  her  hehav^iour  upon*  the  OQcasion,  tJi#t  he 
invited  her  the  n^xtday  to  hi>  house,  presented- her  with  a 
copy  o£  his-  ^^  Rambler,''  and  afterwards  treated  her  with 
great  consideration.  4^     , 

As  the  society  in  which  she  lived  whilst  in  London  was 
of  rather  too  grave  a  cast  for  so  .young  a  persijtn,-  she  na- 
turally had  recourse  to  her  favourite  employo«ent  for  recre- 
ation, and  spent  much  time  in  reading.  In  this  pursuit 
she  was  directed  by  her  father,  and  from  his  conversation 
and  instruction  her  mind  acquired  a  thirst  after  knowledge, 
and  wais  gradually  opened  and  enlarged.  Drawing  was 
another  occupation  of  her  leisure  boon  :\  to  this,  howe^ver, 
she  applied  rather  in  compliance  witli  the  wishes  of  her 
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father,  than  to  gratify  any  inclination  she  felt  for  it.  At 
his  desire  she  went  occasionally,  under  the  care  of  a  female 
friend,  with  other  youi>g  people,  to  the  society  for  pro- 
moting Arts,  and  once  obtained  a  prize  for  the  second-best 
drawing.  Two  or  three  n^iniatures,  copies  from  larger 
pictures,  are  remaining  of  her  painting,  which,  though  not 
in  the  first  style,  are  sufficiently  good  to  show,  that  in  this 
art  she  might  have  excelled,  had  her  taste  prompted  her. 
totpuTsueit.  The  knowledge  of  drawing,  which  she  bad 
acquired  while  young,  became  very  useful  to  her  when 
she  was  a  mother,  as  it  enabled  her  to  amuse  her  children 
when  in  their  infancy,  and  likewise  to  direct  them  after- 
wanrds  in  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  that  way. 

About  1759,  Mr.  Kirby  removed  to  Kew,    upon  being 
Bf>pointed  clerk  of  the  works  in  that  palace,  and  there  his 
daughter  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer,  and  at*tiie 
age  of  twenty-one,  she  was  united  to  him,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  friends  on  both  sides.     Mr.  Trimmer  was  a 
man  of  an  agreeable  person,  pleasing  manners,  and  eitem- 
plary  virtues ;  and  was  about  two  years  older  than  hernelf. 
'In  the  course  of  their  union,  she  bad  twelve  children,  six 
sons  and  six  daughters.     From  the  time  of  her  marriage 
till  she  became  an  author,  she  was  almost  constantly  oeeu- 
fffed  with  domestic  duties ;  devoting  herself  to  the  nursing 
end  educating  of  her  children.     She  used  to  say,  that  as 
s^oon  as  she  became  a  mother,  her  thoughts  were  turned  a6 
entirely  to  the  subject  of  education,  that  she  scarcely  read 
a  book  upon  any  other  topic,  and  believed  sfae.almost  wearied 
faer  friends  by  marking  it  so  frequently  the 'subject  of  con- 
Tersation.     Having  experienced  the  greatest  success  in  her 
l!>lan  of  educating  her  own  family,  she  naturally  wished  to 
extend  that  blessing  to  others,  and  this  probably  first  in- 
duced her  to  become  an  author.     Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Barbauld's   **  Easy    Lessons  for  Children/* 
about  178Q,  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  vbry  much  urged  by  a 
friend  to  write  something  of  the  same  kind,  from  an  opi- 
nion that  she  would  be  successful  in  that  style  of  composi- 
tion.    Encouraged  by  this  opinion,  she  began  her  **  Easy 
Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature,"  which  was  soon 
completed,  printed,  became  yery  popular,  and  still  keeps 
its  place  in  schools  and  private  families.     The  design  of  it 
was  to  open  the  minds  of  children  to  a  rariety  of  infonna* 
tion,.  to  induce  them  to  make  observations  on  the  works  of 
nature,  and  tp  lead  them  up  to  the  universal  parent,  ^e 
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creator  of  this  world  and  of  ail  tbings  in  it.     Tfaifi  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  yaluable  series  of  publications,  some  of 
the  higher  order,  which  met  with  the  cordial  approbatioQ 
/>f  that  part  of  the  public  who  considered  religion  as  the 
only  basis  of  morality.     Into  the  ]»otions  of  a  lax  educa* 
tioB,.  independent  of  the  history  and  truths  of  revelation, 
whether  imported  from  the  French  or  German  writers,  Or 
the  production   of  some  of  our  own  authors,    mislefd  by 
the  vanity  of  being  thought  philosophers,  Mrs.  Trimmer 
cootd  not  for  a  moment  enter;  and  therefore  in  some  of 
iier.Uter  publications,  endeavoured  with  great  2eal  to  si&f 
that  torrent  of  infidelity  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
sweep  away  every  vestige  of  Christianity.     She  wias  also  an 
early  supporter  and  promoter  of  Sunday-schools,  ind  at 
one  lime  had  a  loi>g  conference  with  her  majesty,  who 
wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history,  nature,  aad 
j>robable  utility  of  those  Schools.     But  the  fame  she  dep- 
rived from  her  meritoriotid  writings  was  not  confined  to 
schools.     She  had  the  happiness  of  hearinlg  that  Iter  bookli 
were  approved  by  many  of  our  ablest  divines,  and  tJMt 
some  of  them  were  admitted  on  the  list  of  publications  dis- 
persed by  the*  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 
One  of  her  best  performances  was  rendered  very  neoeaaarjr 
by  the  circumstatices  of  the  times.     It  was  a  periodioai 
work,  which  she  continued  for  some  years,  nnder  the  title 
of  ^<  The  Guardian  of  Education.'*     She  was  led  to  this  by 
observikig  tb^  mischief  that  had  crept  into  various  .puUiea- 
.tions  for  the  lise  of  children,  which  occasioned  her  mwdi 
alams  ^od  she  feai^,  if  something  were  not  done  to  o|ietl 
.the  eyes'  of  the  public  to  this  growing  evil,  the  minds  of 
youth  vFonld  be  poisoned,  and  irreparable  injui'y.  be  sus- 
4)atoed.     There  was  indeed  just  cause  for  alarm,  wfaen  it 
was  known  that  the  two  priticipal  marts  for  insidioas  pub- 
iications  of  this  kind,'  were  under  the  management  of  men 
whb  had  only  avarice  to  prompt  them,  and  were  notorums 
•for  tbeir  avowed  contempt  for  religion. 

This  estimable  woman  died  suddenly,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
.year  of  her  age,  Dec.  15,  IB  10.  As  she  was  sitting  in  ber 
-study,  in  the  chair  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  write, 
jhe  bowed  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  expired.  Her 
'Children,  who  were  feiGcustomed  to  see  her  occasionally 
take  repose  in  this  manner,  could  scarcely  persuade  tbem- 
JoWes  that  she  was  not  sunk  in  sleep  :  and  it  was  not  till 
after  some  time,  that  they  could  be  made  to  bdteve  that  it 
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wa!»  the  sleep  of  death.  Her  remains  were  deposited  nt  the 
family  vault  at  Ealing.  She  had  survivedber  husband'  some 
years. 

The  following,  we  believe,  is  a  correct  list  of  her  various 
publications,  although  we  are  not  certain  if  in  strict  chro- 
nological  order.      1.  "  A  little   Spelling-book  for  young 
Children  ;'*  2.  "  Easy  Lessons ;  a  Sequel  to  the  above ;" 
3.  «  LXIV  Prints  taken  from  the  Old  Testament;  with  a' 
Description,  in  a  Set  of  easy  Lessons ;"  4.  "  LXIV  Prints 
from  the  New  Testament^  and  Description  ;'*  5. "  LXIV 
Prints  of  Roman  History,  with  Description  ;"  6.  "  LXIV 
Prints  of  English  History,  with  Description  ;"  7.  "A  Com- 
ment on  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Songs  for  Children  ;"  8.  "  An 
easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  and  Read- 
ing tlie  Holy  Scriptures;"  9.  ^'  An  Abridgment  of  Scrip- 
ture. History ;  consisting  of  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;*' 10.  ^*  An  Abridgment  of  the  New  Testament;  con- 
sisting of  Lessons  composed  chiefly  from  the  Gospels;"  11. 
'^  A:  Scripture  Catechism;  containing  an  Explanation  of 
the  above  Lessons  in  the  Style  of  Familiar  Conversation," 
in  2  vols.     The  four  last  articles  were  written  originally  for 
children  in  the  lower  classes  of  life ;  but  they  have  been 
adopted  into  many  schools  and  families,  for  the  instractimi 
of  those  of  superior  condition.     12.  ^^  An  Attempt  to  f»» 
miliarise  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England ;"  13. 
^^  An  Explanation  of  the  Office  of  Baptism,  and  of  the 
Order  of  Confirmation  in  the  Common.  Prayer-book ;"   14. 
The  same,  .with  <^  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Teachers;"  15. 
'^  A  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  contaao- 
ing;f&  Practical  Comment  on  the  Liturgy,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels."'    This  wo^k,  though  principally  intended  for 
young  persons^  has  proved  satisfactory  to  persons  of  tM^ 
turer  years.     16.  The  aame  in  2  yols.  with  '^  Questions  for 
the  lJ«e  of  Teachers ;"  17.  '^  Sacred  History,  selected  from 
the  Scriptures,  with  Annotations  and  Reflections."     Tfaia  . 
work  is  executed  upon  a  peculiar  plan,  and  was  composed  > 
with .  a  view  of  exciting  in  young  minds  an  early  taste  for- . 
diyine  subjects,  and  of  furnishing  persons  of  maturer  years, 
who  have  not  Jeisure  for  the  works  of  more  voluminous  oom- 
mentators,  with  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
The.his^rical  events  are  collected  from  the  various  bo<d» 
of  which  the  Sacred  Volume  is  composed,  and  arranged  in 
a.  regular  series ;  many  passages  of  the  Prophetic  writingv, 
and  of  the  Psabns^  are  interwoven  with  the  respec^ve  parts , 
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of  the  history  to  which  they  relate ;  and  the  whote  illus-/ 
trated  by  annotations  and  reflections,  founded  on  the  best 
authorities.  18.  '^  Fabulous  Histories ;  designed  to  teach 
the  proper  Treatment  of  Animals;"  19.  «*  The  Guardiaa 
of  Education ;"  in  5  vols^  20.  "  Sermons  for  Family* 
reading,  abridged  from  the  works  of  eminent  divines  ;"  21. 
"The  Family  Magazine,"  3  vols.  12 mo.  Her  character, 
ber  train  of  study  and  occupations,  and  her  sentiments  on 
many  interesting  topics,  are  amply  illustrated  in  a  work  pub- 
lished since  her  death,  arid  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  above  particulars,  entitled  *^  Some  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  with  Original  Letters,  and 
Meditations  and  Prayers,  selected  from  her  Journal,*^  2 
vols.  1814.* 

TRIMNELL  (Charles),. successively  bishop  of  Nor- 
wuh  and  Winchester,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Charles 
Trimnell,  sometime  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  whence 
he 'was  ejected  in  1648  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and' 
was  afterwards  rector  of  Ripton  Abbots  in  Huntingdon* 
shirey  where  he  died  in  1702.  Of  a  family  of  fourteen 
childrcJn,  there  survived  him,  1.  Charles,  bishop  of  Win-* 
ctaestiei^;  2.  William,  dean  of  Winchester;  S.ilugh,  apo- 
tbeeaiy-  to  the  king's  household ;  4.  Davnd,  archdeacon  of 
Leicester}  and  chantor  of  Lincoln;  5  Mary,  married  to 
Mr.  John  SturgeS)  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon;  6.  Anne, 
omitiM  to  Mr.  Aliired  Clarke  of  Godmanchenter^  in  the 
cckmty  of  Huntingdon  ;  7.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Dr.  Henry 
Downe$y  bishop  of  Derry  in  Ireland  ;  and  8.  Catherinei 
married  to  Dr.  Thomas  Oreen,  bishop  of  Ely. 

Charles,  tbe  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  Riptoii-> 
Abbois,  Dec.  27,  1^3,  and  in  167.5  was  admitted  on  the 
foundation  at  Winchester  college,  where  his  learning,  mo- 
rah^  and  respectful  behaviour,  recommended  him  to  the 
neiice  of  his  superiors.  In  1681  he  removed  from  Win- 
chester to  New  college,  Oxford,  to  which,  as  the  preacher 
of  his  funeral  sermon  says,  he  **  brought  more  meekness 
and  patience  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  than  the  genera- 
lity of  philosophers  carry  from  it.''  In  Jan.  1688  he  was 
admitted  master  of  arts,  and  in  the  same  year  appointed 
preacher' at  the  Rolls  chapel  by  sir  John  Trevor,  master  of 
the  Rolls.  In  August  1689,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Sud- 
derland"  and  fiis  Udy  in  their  journey  to  Holland;  and, 
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after  their  return  home,  continued  with  thetn  at  Ahhlorp, 
as  their  domestic  chaplain.  In  Dec.  1691  he  was  installed 
prebendary  of  Norwich.  In  1694,  he  was  presented  by 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  to  the  rectory  of  Bodington  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, which  he  resigned  two  years  after  on  being 
instituted  to  Brington,  in  which  parish  Althorp  stands,  a 
living  of  no  greater  value  than  Bodington,  although  he  was 
desired  to  keep  both.  In  1699  be  was  installed  archdeacon 
of  Norfolk,  and  procured  leave  of  his  noble  patron  to  resign 
the  rectory  of  Brington  (at  a  time,  when  the  remainder  of 
his  income  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  per  ann.) 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Downes  (afterwards  bishop  of  Derry  in 
Ireland)  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters.  On  July  the 
4th,  1699,  he  was  admitted  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1701 
and  1702,  during  the  controversy  that  was  carried  on  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  he  wrote  some  pieces  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  archbishop; 
as,  1,  "A  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,"  1701,  4to\  2. 
"  The  Pretence  to  enter  the  Parliament- Writ  considered," 
1701,  4to.  3.  "  An  Answer  to  a  third  Letter  to  a  Clergy- 
man in  defence  of  the  entry  of  the  Parliament- Writ,"  17d3, 
4to,     4.  "  Partiality  detected,"  &c.  a  large  pamphlet. 

About  this  time  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
queen  Anne.  In  1703  he  was  invited  to  appear  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  wardenship  of  New  college  in  Oxford,  by  a 
great  number  of  the  fellows,  whp  looked  upon  him  as  the 
fittest  person  to  keep  up  that  spirit  of  discipline  and  learn- 
ing, which  had  been  exerted,  with  the  greatest  credit  and 
advantage  to  the  college,  under  their  late  excellent  warden 
Dr.  Traffles.  .  But,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  his  friends,  the  election  was  determined  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Brathwait.  On  this  occasion,  thirty -one  voted  for  Mr. 
Brathwait,  and  twenty  -  nine  for  Dr.  Trimnell ;  on  which 
the  scrutators  declared  Mr.  Brathwait  duly  elected.  But, 
according  to  the  canon  law,  no  man  can  vote  for  himself  in 
an  election  per  scrutinium ;  and  it  being  found,  that  Mr. 
Brathwait^s  own  vote  had  been  given  for  himself,  it  was 
insisted  upon,  that  Mr.  Brathwait  could  not  be  duly  elected, 
because  he  had  but  thirty  good  votes,  which  was  not  the 
rnqpor  pars  priesenttuin  required  by  the  statutes,  therebeing 
sixty  electors  present.  Upon  this  ground  an  appeal  vns 
made  to  the  visitor.  Dr.  Mews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  against 
the  validity  of  the  election.    One  of  the  bishop's  assessors 
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gave  no  opinion ;  and  the  other^  sir  John  Cooke  (dean  of 
the  Arches),  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  election  was 
void,  and  thereby  a  devolution  made  to  the  bishop,  who,  in 
consequence  of  such  devolution,  might  nominate  whon^  he 
pleased ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  pronounce  the  election  va- 
lid, and  Mr.  Brathwatt  duly  elected. 

.    In  1705,  having  had  no  parochial  duty  for  some  years, 
he  undertook  the  charge  of  St.  Gileses  parish,  in  the  city 
of  Norwich;  and  in  October  1706   was  instituted  to   St. 
James's,  Westminster,  on   the  promotion  of  Dr.  William 
Wake  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.     In  January  1707,  he 
mas  elected   bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  room  of  Dr.  John 
Moore,  translated  to  £ly,  and  was  permitted  to  keep  the 
rectory  of  St.  James'^  with  his  bishopric  for  one  year.     In 
1709  he  published  a  charge  to  the  clergy  at  his  primary 
visitation,  in  which  he   spoke  with  great  freedom  i^ainst 
some  prevailing  opinions  and  practices,  which  he  thqugfit 
prejudicial  to  the  true  interest  of  the  church  of  England  in 
particular,    and  of  religion  in   gCQcral.     These   opinions 
were,  the  '^  independence  of  the  church  ^pon  the  state ; 
the  ^^  power  of  offering  sacrifice,"  properly  so  called  ;  and 
the  **  power  of  forgiving  Sins  :  "  all  of  them,"  he  says,  "  I 
am  persuaded,  erroneous,  in  the  manner  they  have  been 
urged,  and  no  way  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  about  them.     The  making  more  things  follow 
pur  sacred  function,  than  can  fairly  and  plainly  be  grounded 
upon  it,  will  never  advance  our  character  with  wise  and 
considering  men;  such  as  we  should  desire  all  men  to  be ; 
but  must  be  a  real  prejudice  to  us.     Our  pretending  to  an 
independent  power  in  things  within  the  compass  of  human 
authority  ;  and  a  right  to  offer  sacrifice  properly  speaking; 
and  a  commission  to  forgive  sins  directly  and  immediately ; 
may,  and  will  weaken  the  grounds  and  occasions  of  the  re- 
formation ;  and  give  our  adversaries  of  the  cbutch  of  Rome, 
as   well  as  others,  great  advantage   against  us  ^  but  can 
never,  I  am  persuaded,  Advance  the  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  general,  or  of  our  church  in  particular." 
He  added  an  Appendix  to  the  charge  in  answer  to  some 
authorities  that  bad  been  produced  from  ancient  writers  in 
favour  of  the  independence  of  the  church  upon  the  state ; 
which,  he  says,  he  did  the  rather,  because  he  ^'  thojight 
the  peace  both  of  church  and  state  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  could  not  but  apprehend  mischief  coming- 
to  both  from  a  pretension  so  new  among  those  who  call 
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themselves  members  of  the  church  of  England':  a  church 
that  has  hitherto  been  as  much  distinguished,  as  it  has  beeri 
supported,  by  rejecting  that  claim."  In  a  sermon  preached 
in  1707  before  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  he  had  esrpressed 
himself  in  as  strong  a  manner  upon  this  subject,  viz.  '*  Let 
us  take  care  that,  while  we  maintain  the  distinction  ^and 
dignity  of  our  order,  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be' car- 
ried into  A  separate  interest  from  that  of  those  who  are  n<^t 

of  our  order,  or  from  that  of  the  stale For  we  can* 

not  pretend  to  be  a  separate  body,,  without  makhig  the  w#r$t  ^ 
kind  of  schism,  and  the  nearest  to  that  which  is  tondemned 

,  in  scripture,  that  can  be  imagined  :  nor  can  any  thing  givt 
greater  advantage  to  those  other  schisms  that  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  church,  than  our  dividing  ourselves,  in  anjr 

.  degree,  from  the  true  interest  of  that  government  to  which 
wa  belong.*'  In  brs  charge  he  censured  a  passage  in  favour 
of  a  proper  sacrifice  from  Mr.  Johnson's  second  part  of  the 
*^  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum''  (in  thendte  upon  the  second 
'apostolical  canon),  which  Mr.  Johnson  defended  in  a  pott- 
script  to  a  pamphlet  called  ^*  The  Propitiatory  Oblation.** 
'The  bishop  replied,  in  vindication  of  what  hehad  said  eh 
that  subject;  and  afterwards  inserted  tbesub^ance  of  his 
Reply  in  the  body  of  the  second  edition  of  his  charge. 

Besides  the  opinions  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  modern  practice  of  using  the 
bidding  prayer  before  sermon,  as  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  service,  the  long  and  generaf  practice  of  the 
church,  or  the  design  of  the  55th  canon.  And  be  observed 
from  authority,  that  **  the  'bishops  (Dr*  Ravis  and  Dr. 
Flec<cher)  who  drew  up  the  55th  canon,  always  used  a  form 
of  their  own;"  and  that  among  the  bishop  of  Liocolft-s 
articles  of  inquiry  at  his  visitation  in  1 641,  are  these ;  "  I>o 
you  know  of  any  parson,  vicar,  or  curate——  that  Mwtt 
pray  before  their  sermons,  but  bid  the  people  pray  ?  or  use 
any  other  new  and  voluntary  rite  or  ceremony  not  war- 
ranted by  law  ?   lYou  are  to  present  them.'* 

In  1710  liQ  printed  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Lord« 
in  support  of  the  second  article  of  the  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  for  ^^  suggesting  and  maintaining  that  the  to- 
leration granted  by  law  is  unreasonable,  and  unwarrantable, 
&c.'.'  Bishop  Trimnell  was  considered  at  of  whig  prte- 
ciples,  and  when  he  preached  the  30th  of  January  lemen 
in  1711,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  his  sentiments,  which 

are  said  to  haVe  been  more  moderate  tbaft  uautl  at  that 
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timey  gave  so  much  offence,  that  no  motion  was  made  in 
the  Housd  for  the  usual  compliment  of  thanks.  This  occa* 
sioolag  mnch  animadversion,  and  affording  many  coi^ec-f 
lures  which  were  unfavourable  to,  him>  he  printed  Xhe  dis^ 
course.  He  published  also,  from  1697  to  1715,  foarte«t» 
other  occasional sermoos.  -.,.,>.  »         *         y- 

S^n  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  clerk 
of  ^|j|e  closet  .to  his  maj^ty,  in  wbtcl|  office  |)e  cointkiucd 
unf^ji  bis  death.  In  Ai^gutt  1724  he  was- translated  to  the 
bis^^rid  of  Winchester  j  and  in  the  same  year,  elected 
pK||deat  of  the  corpori^an  of  the  ^ns  of  the  clergy.  Af** 
t^jl^uAering  long  by  a  weak  constitution^  be  ^'leA  at*  ^Faror 
hs^n  castle,  Aag.  15,  1723,  leaving  no  issue,  ^y  bis  first 
wi&,  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Talbel^ 
thfun  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  dftejrwards  of  Ducbam,,  he  bad 
two  ^onSy  who  died  in  their  infancy.  Tb^  lady  died  in  17 1 6^ 
ai^in  1719  he  married  Mrs.  Elijea^etb  Taylor,  widow  of 
Jqp^pn  Taylor,  of  the  Temple,  esq.  a(«d  •sister  of.  sir  Ro9r-« 
lan<^ .Wynne,  of  Nosteil,  in  Yorkshire,  bart<»whe  survived 
bi».^  I^e  wfi%  interred  jn  Winchester  catfaedral,  uadeta 
black ;ii|arbde  stone,  with  a  Latin  intcription. 

Mr»  Ar^ji/deacan  Stephens,  rector  of  Drokinsfcurd,  ift. 
Hampsbi^re^'pr^^cbed^^is  /uoeral  sermon  in  Wincbeatei 
cathedral.  In^  tl^t  ff  roKHi,  and  other  authorities,  bis^cha* 
racter  is  thus).giv€{ni:  ^^^H^.had  a  very  serious  and  devout 
tai;|to£ mind,  and  p^rfpf^ipne^  th^  duty  of  every  station  wi^ 
the  gi^^test  ^^^tijuess^.  notwithstanding  the  weakness  «3f  a 
constitQtiop  bip,^fn,  ifi ,  t^e,j  4^£|rly  part  of  life,  by  long 
and  frequent  fastit^fk  and.  too « diligent  ^"  applicaticMi 
to  ^is^) studies.  vB^ut  ttxU  .Jjiadi  v1»o  eiiect  upon  his  mind^' 
whic|i  ^  was|  qalm  ^^(^(l  Vpniposed  at  all  timet.  The  un** 
easiness  iig  si^ffibf ed  frpn^, ,  an  ^1  habit  of  body,  never 
made  bim.ifi|easy  (o. others.  He  was  of  a  very  affectionate^ 
meek, ^and^entl^  nature;  and  though  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  wgunthjjn  j^is  t^mp^r,  b^  subdued^it  so  effectuaUy  by 
reflection  and  habit,  ^|(i|^t.be  was  hardly  ever  seen  in  apa^ 
sion  ^  bpt  behaved  in  ^(  the  private,  as  well  as'public  cir* 
cunasliayces  of  life,  with  great  moderation  and  firmness  of 
spirit.  He  was  alpver  of  peace  and  order,  both  from  judg- 
mei\&^ryl'  inclination  ;  and^  being  a  most  sincere  friend  tq 
the  ^^yju^  of  Englands  he  constantly  avowed  those  prin-^^ 
cipl^^  tblecati<^n  and  indulgence^  wbieh  make  tbat  churcfe 
the  gUu^  of  tbe  reformation.  >      • 
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'  '^  Tbere  are  letters  extant,  by  wlncb  it  appears/ that 
be  way  very  diligent  in  examining  the  arguments  urged  on 
both  sidesy  before  he  took  the  oaths  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary^  which  he  religiously  observed  by  a  steadj 
and  uniform  attachment  to  the  ReYoiutioii-interest,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  No  man  ever  supported  the  cbara^er  of  a 
bisbop  with  greater  dignity  and  authority,  and  yet  no  one 
was  ever  more  beloved  by  the  clergy,  of  both  bis  dioceses ; 
for  he  was  very  courteous  and  obliging,  and  easy  of  access 
to  all,  and  had  a  strict  regard  to  those  parts  of  behaviooc 
which -are  most  suitable  to  the  profession  ^f  a  ounistelr^of 
the  gospel.  His  rebukes  were  conveyed  in  few  words,, 
and  those  delivered  with  a  sort  of  uneasiness  ^r  the  ..ne« 
eessity  of  them  :  but  although  tbeiy  yvere^  few,  ai^d  smqpther 
than  oil,  yet  were  they  very  swords;  for  to  an  underst$|Ad* 
ing  heart  they  seemed  to  receive  an  aggravation  of  aj^ger, 
ftom  that  very  meekness  which  endeavoured  t^  soft^A 
them.  .  He  was  of  a  temper  inc9,pable  of  soliciting  favours 
for  .himself,  or  his  nearest  friends,  tboi;gh  be.  bad  tba 
tenderest  affection  for  them.  He  was  ve^-y  much  di$pleili$e4 
at  the  appearance  of  an  importunate  applioation  in  ot^er?^ 
and  always  avoided  it  in  bis  own  conduct.  And  notwith-^ 
itanding  all  his  relations  have  prospered  very  mucjb  in  the 
world  by  bis  means,  their  success  has  been  owing  .rat hep 
to  the  credit  and  influence  of  bis  character,, than. any  direpjb 
applications  made  by  him.  The  nobleness  of  his  m^nd 
appeared  in  many  other  instances;  in  his  camdour  and. 
generosity  of  spirit,  and  contempt  of  money  ;  i^f  wbicb  b^ 
left  so  many  marks  in  every  place  where  he  lived,  that  Ke 
bad  neither  ability,  nor  occasion,  to  perpetuate^  his  ipfimory 
by  any  ppstbumous  charities.  He  did  no^  con;u4^r  bis 
revenue  as  designed  for  the  private  advantage  qf  a  family  ; 
but  as  a  trust  or  stewardship,  that  was  to  he  employed  foc: 
the  honour  of  his  station;  the  maintenan^^ .9f'  hospitality; 
ib^  relief  of  the  poor;  the  promoting  |i  good  ; example, 
amongst  his  clergy ;  and  the  general  encourage^ieut  o£ 
religion  and  learning.  j^ 

^  He  was  not  less  qualified  for  his  high  station  bjf  his 
abilities  than  bis  conduct;  for  he  had  an  excellent  tura 
for  business,  and  a  quick  apprehension.  He  was  very  well 
versed  in  the  divinity  controversies,  and  immediately  dis<«' 
cerned  the  point  on  which  the  dispute  turned,  and  pared 
o(F  all  the  luxuriancies  of  writing.  He  had  read  the  an-4 
>€rlents  with   great  exactness ;  and,  without  quotings  often 
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nfrttigled^eir  ^finest  notions  with  his  own  discourse,  and 
had  a  pJtVntutit''ea*linessand  beauty  in  his  manner  of  con- 
rdi^iilg^i  and  eipre^sing  his  sentiments  upon  every  occa- 
Son.  -  With  his  other  excellencies  he  had  acquired  a 
Adfbftgh-ktrdwIedge'oP mankind;  which,  being  adorned  by 
an  affable  an^  polite  behaviour,  gained  him  the  general 
Sstfeem  pF  the  liobility  and  gentry.  His  known  penetra- 
titwiittdjudgrntetii;  recommended  him  so  strongly  ta'the  fa- 
vbut^artS  cbnfitlehc&  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs Ih'tli^  latter  part  of  hi^  life,nhat  he  was  chiefly,  if  not 
s6lel^''itl^ised*^wltfe,  and  entrusted  by  them,  in  matterti 
wiftHf  related 'to  th^  filling  up  the  principal  offices  in  the 
cSUrcfc?.'  And,  though  be  enjoyed  as  much  of  this  power, 
asany'ilei'^yman  h^s  had  since  the  Tefor mation,  he' raised 
no  publ?6* odium  or  ehmity  against  hltnself  on  that  account; 
because' bii^  silence,  moderatioFky  arid  priittehce  made  it  im- 
poistiHe'lot  ^hy  one  t6  discover  the  influence  he  had,  from 
his  convehktibn,'  or  ^o>nctuc;t;  vt  cireumstartce  almost*  pe** 
c^fiartri  h?fh.  He  was  too  wise  a  man  to  increase  the  envy; 
whi^h  iiaHtital!'y"attehd's  power,  by  *rt  indolent  and  baoghty 
befiavioUir  ;*  ^nd' too' good  a  man  to  encourage  any  due  with 
false  hbpe^J  For  he  was  as  cautious  in  making  promises, 
ib'fa^wa^'jifst  J h' performing  them  ;  and  always  endeavoured 
toibfteii  the^dJskppointmetits  of  those  he  could  not  gratify, 
by  the  ^(vod-rikttrfe'and  humanity,  with  which  he  treated 
them.  Theke  s^^arate  chai*acters  (rarely  blended  together) 
of  ian  excefient  'scholar,'  and  a  polite,  well-bred  man  ;  h 
wise  attd"  holiest  stati?sman,  and  a  devout,  exemplary  Chrisr 
tfkn,  w^reall  hap'piiy  reconciled  in  this  most  amiable  per-^ 
sott^a'M 'placed' htm  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world} 
that  nb  one  ever  passed  through  life  with  more  esteem  and 
regard  from  n^en  of  all  dispositions,  parties,  and  denomi- 
nations.'* ■ 

TRINCAVEELI  (VlCTOH),  ^n  eminent  physician,  but 
principally  deserving  hbli^e'as  the  editor  of  Some  of  the 
first  editions  oTlhe  classics,'' was  born  At  Venice  in  1496. 
He  began  his  medical  studies  at  Padua,  and  w^nt  after-t 
wards  to  Bblog^aV  where  he  becaorie  so  distinguished  for 
bis  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  that  the  professor^ 
of  the  university  would  often  consult  him  on  difficult  paj->' 
sages,  and  he  was  honoured  by  the  name  of  the  "  Greek- 
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scbolar."  After  remainiDg  seven  years  at  Bologna,  be  ^e- 
torned  to  Padua  to  take  bis  doctor^s  degree,  and  then  to 
Venice^  where,  his  character  preceding  hioi,  he  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Sebastian  Fuscareni  in  the  chair  of 
philosophy.  His  time  was  tehn  divided  between  his  lee* 
tares,  his  private  studies,  and  his  practice  as  a  physician. 
The  latter  was  so  extensive  as  to  bring  bioi  annually  about 
.  three  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  In  1551  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  John  Baptist  Monti,  in  the  medical  professor- 
ship at  Padua,  and  exchanged  the  profits  of  bis  practice  for 
a  salary  of  950  crowns,  which  the  senate  afterwards  ii^ 
creased  to  1606.  While  professor  here,  he  was  the  first 
who  lectured  on  Hippocrates  in  the  original  language. 
Finding  the  infirmities  of  age  approach,  Eq  resigned  his 
office^  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1568,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

His  medical  writings,  most  of  whieh  bad  been  published 
separately,  were  printed  together  in  2  vols.  fol.  at  (.ey- 
den,  in  1586  and  15.92,  and  at  Venice  in  J599.  He  was, 
ecUtor  of  the  following  principes  editiones;  1.  ^^  Themi^tii 
Orationes/'  1534,  fol.  2.  ^^  Joannes  Gramm!ltieus  Philo- 
poHus,''  1534,  foL  3.  ^^  Epicteti  Enchiridion,  cum  Arriani 
comment,^'  1535,  Svo.  This  was  the  first  edition  with 
Arriah.  4.  "  Hesiod,"  1536,  4to.  The  scholia  and  text 
of  this  edition  have  formed  the  basis  of  every  subsequent 
one.  Trincavelli  also  published  editions  of  Stobseus  and 
other  Greek  writers.  * 

TRISSINO  (John  George),  aq  Italian  poet,  who  en- 
deavoured to  reform  the  style  of  his  country,  was  born  at 
Vicenza,  July  3,  1478,  and, was  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  that  place.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  was  late  in  life  before  he  bega^i  bis  studies,  but  as 
the  same  writer  who  gives  us  this  information,  adds  that 
upon  his  father's  death,'  when  h^  was  only  seven  years  old, 
he  applied  to  them  with  spirit,  it  is  evident  he  could  npt 
ha^e  lost  much  time.  He  was  6rst  educated  at  Vicenza, 
under  a  priest  named  Francis  Gragnuola,  and  afterwards 
at  Milan  under  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Chalc£)ndy]es. 
To  the  memory  of  this  last  master,  who  died  in  151  If 
Trissino  erected  a  monument  in  the;  church  of  St.  Mary 
«t  Milan,  or  as  others  say,  in  that  of  San  Salvador,  with  an 
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inscription.  From  the  Greek  and  Latin  language,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  the  st^dy  of  niathenoatics,  architecture,  natural 
philosophy,  and  other  branches  which  form  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. In  1503  he  married  ;  and  with  a  view  to  domestic 
happiness  and  literary  retirement,  went  to  reside  on  one  of 
bis  Qst^tes,  for  he  was  left  very  opulent,  at  Criccoli  on  the 
Astego.  Here  be  built  a  magnificent  house,  from  his  own 
design,  on  which  he  employed  one  of  bis  pupils  in  archi* 
lecture,  the  afterwards  justly  celebrated  Palladio. 

Trifisino  Hved  very  happily  in  this  retreat,  cultivating  ^he 
arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  poetry,  for  which  be  bad 
ao  early  taste,  until  bis  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the 
deatb  of  bis  v^ife,  who  left  him  two  sons,  Francis  and  Ju- 
lius. He  now  left  Criccoli,  and  to  dissipate  bis  grief  by 
change  of  scene,  went  to  Rome.  It  was  perhaps  with  the 
same  view  that  be  endeavoured  to  amuse  hii^self  by  writing 
bis  '^  Sopbonisba,'^  the  first  tragedy  of  modern  times  in 
which  appeared  some  traces  of  ancient  style  and  manner. 
Leo  X.  who  had  received  Trissino  with  respect,  and  even 
friendship,  igterided  to  have  this  tragedy  represented  with 
great  ipagnificence,  but  it  does  not  seeit)  certain  that  it  was 
so  acted.  In' the  mean  time  Leo  perceived  in  the  author 
talenu  of  a  graver  kiud,  which  he  might  employ  with  ad* 
vanta«^e.  He  accordingly  sent  him  on  some  important  di- 
plomatic busp^uess  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  about  1516.  In 
these  respective  courts,  Trissino  gained  great  credit,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  bis  employments,  formed  con- 
nexions with  the  emiaent  men  of  all  ranks  who  adorned 
the  court  of  Leo. 

After  the  death  of  this  pontiff  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  married  a  relation,'  Blanche  Trissina,  by  whom 
he  had  a  third  son,  Giro;  but  Leo's  successor,  Clement 
VII.  soon  raiialled  him  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  equal  proofs 
of  bis  esteem  and  confidence,  by  sending  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Charles  V.  and  to  the  senate  of  Venice.  Some 
of  bi3  biographers  say  that  be  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece,  either  by  Charles  V.  or  by  Maximilian,  bjpt 
Tiraboschi  thinks  that  he  never  was  admitted  into  thaA 
order,  although  he  might  have  peroiission  to  add  the  ^ec0f 
to  his  arms,  and  even  tuke  the  title  of  chev>alier.  Voltaire's 
blunders  about  Trissino  are  whoUy  unaccountable,  ito 
makes  hhn  archbishop  of  Benevento  at  the  tiiqe  he  wrot^ 
bis  tragedy;  and  having  this  probably  pointed  out  to  hi,uAi 
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he  endeavoured  to  correct  the  error  by  assorting  in  a  sub- 
sequent publication  that  bishop  Trissino,^by  the  advice  of 
the  archbishop  of  Beoevento,  chose  Sopbonisba.^for  a  sub^ 
ject,  although  Trissino  never  was  either  bishop  or  aiVeb- 
bishop,  nor  an  ecclesiastic  of  any  rank. 

Trissino  now  retired  to  Vicenza  in  order  to  compost  al 
more  leisure  a  poem  of  which,  many  years  befot'e,  be  bad 
laid  the  plan  ;  but  his  ^eace  was  at  this  time  int^rtupted  by 
domestic  dissentions,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
scarcely  afterwards  a  happy  moment  The  eldest  of  his 
two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  dfed,  and  Julitis,  the  ^cond,  had 
conceived  an  aversion  to  his  ttep-mother  on  account  of  the 
preference  which  his  father  seemed  to 'give  to  bef'son  Cii-o. 
Mutual  irritation  ended  in  't'rissind*s  resolving  to  disinherit 
Julius  and  settle  all  uponr  Ciro/and4t)  Jolitt^  ^sbreatemtig 
to  commence  a  suit  at  law  for  the  reco^ry'^f.bi^  mother's 
fortune.  To  add  to  Trissiho's  distres^j^'his  ^vife  Blanche 
died  in  1540,  on  which  he  disposed  of  her  son'  in -mar- 
riage, and  went  again  to  llome  in  hopes  of  trajfqifiHity. 
There  he  remained  some  years,  atid  finished  ^aiid  ptiblished 
his  great  poem,  "Italia  libera  ta  da- (>othi/'  -In' riie'- mean 
time  his  son  Julius  was  carrying. on  the  law-^strlt  at^eniee, 
and  was  supported  in  it  by  his  moth^'^  relatK>rts.  This 
obliged  Trissino  to  go  thither  irf  ^ 5415^^  although  i«>  much 
afflicted  by  the  gout,  as. to  travel  on  a  littei'.  From  Venice 
he  went  to  Vicenza,  where  he  found  that  Julitis^bad  begun 
to  take  possession  of  all  his  property,  and  he  w^s  9o  much 
enraged  at  tbis-conduct,  as  to  make  a  wril  in^  whii:b  be  to- 
tally disinherited  his  unnatural,  son.-  Julius,  more  irritated 
than  ever,  carried  on  his  law-suit,  and  having  obtained  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  without  ceremofly  took  possession  of 
his  father's  house  and  the  greater  part  of  bis  goods.  Tris- 
sino now  returned  to  Rome,  bidding  an  eternal  adieii  to  his 
country,  in  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  said,  "  he  would 
go  to  some  country  under  another  climate,  as  be  bad  been 
defrauded  of  his  paternal  mansion,  artid  as  the  Venetians 
had  encouraged  that  fraud  by  a  cruel  sentence,*^  &c.  &c. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  survive  this  latter  disappoint-v 
ment,  but  died  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  1550,  m  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  • 

Trissino  has  the  credit  of  havincr  first  discarded  the 
shackles  of  rhyme,  and  employed  the  versi  scioUiy  or  blank 
verse  of  the  Italians.  This  he  first  tried  in  his  M  Scpho<- 
nisba,'*  and  afterwards  in  his  ^<  Italia  liberata,"  the  subject 
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ctf  which  was  the  liberation^ of  Italy  from  the  Goths  by 
Selisarius ;  aud  it  was  his  design  to  exhibit  in  this  poem, 
which  Gonaists  of  twenty*seven  books,  a  specimen  of  the 
tcne  epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of  Homer^  and  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Aristotle :  ^but  into  the  merits 
of  this  poem  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  so  minutely  as 
Giogu^B^  has  done,  since  it  seems  universally  acknow- 
Iei%«d  that  of. all  the  attempts  at  epic  poetry  which  had 
hitherto  appeared,  the  ^^  Italia  liberata''  may  J)e  con- 
sidered as  the  most  insipid  and  uninteresting;  nor  from  the 
iime  it  first  appeared,  in  1^47-8,  was  it  ex^er  reprii:ited 
uotzl  the  Abbate  Antouioi  gave  an  edition  of  it  in  1729, 
%.yoU»  8vO|  and  in  the  same  year  it  appeared  in  the  col- 
lected worka  of  the  author,  Veroua,  2  vols,  folio.  In  this 
cpUectioii,  besides  his. epic  poem  and  the  tr^agedy  already 
urentioned,  are^  a  comedy  from  Plautus,  called  ^'  I  Simil- 
limi;^'  lyric  poems,  both  Latin  and  Italian ;  and  various 
prose  treatises,  almost  all  on  grammar  and  on  the  Italian 
language..  As  most  of  the  great  poets  of  his  time  wrote 
an  ^^Art  of  Poetry,"  we  find  accordingly  among  Trissioo's 
workaan  attempt  of. this  kind,  '^  Delia  Poetica,''  which  was 
i)rigiimlly  published  in  1529.. ' 

TKISTAN  UHERMITE  (Francis),  a  French  poet  and 
dramatic  writer,  was. born  in  the  castle  of  Souliers,  in  the 
province  of  la  A^arche,  in  1601.  When  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  marquis  de  Verneuil,  natural  son  of 
Henry  IV.  he  fought  a  duel,  in  which  his  antagonist,  one 
of  the  guards,  was  killed,  and  fied  for  some  time  to  Eng- 
land. Returning  to  Poitou,  he  found  friends  who  obtained 
his  pardon  from  Louis  XIIL  ;  and  Gaston  of  Orleans  made 
him  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  ordinary.  His  life  became 
then  divided  between  poetry,  gallantry,  and  gaming,  and 
he  experienced  all  the  reverses  and  vicissitudes  to  which 
such  a  life  is  exposed,  .many  of  which  he  had  alluded  to 
in.  his  ^^  Page  disgracie,"  a  romance  published  in  164:^, 
4to.  iHe  wrote  much  for  the  stage,  and  was  seldom  un- 
succeasful. .  His  tragedy  of /' Mariamne"  still  keeps  his 
reputation  aUve,  although  it  was  fatal  to  the  actor,  Mon;* 
dori,  Mcho  performed  the  character  of  Herodj  and  died  of 
violent  exertion.  Tristan  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy  in  l649)  hut  $ilways  lived,  poor^  He  died  Sept»7, 
I6|5,  ill  the  fifty-foiArth  year  of  his  age.  His  dramas  and 
other  poems  were  printed  in  3.  vols.  4to. 

I  Tiraboschi, — ^^Ginguenfe  Hist,  Lit.  d'ltalie.-^RoscQe's  Leo. 
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There  were  two  others  of  this  name :  John  Bi^PTj^ 
Tristan  L'Hermite  Souuers,  who  was  gentleman  of  his 
9iajeity's  bedchamber,  and  brother  to  the  preceding*  He 
was  autlior  of  the  genealogies  of  several  families  ^  >'  L'Ha»- 
4:oire' g^ni^ologique  de  la  Noblesse  de  Touraine/*  1669» 
fol. ;  "  La  Toscane  Francoise,"  1661,  4to;  *^  Les  €orses 
Francoise,*'  1662,  12mo;  ^<  Naples  Fraocoise/'  1663,  #to, 
&c.  containing  the*  history  of  such  persons  in  those  coon* 
tries  as  bare  been  attached  to  France.  There  was  ako  JOHN 
'Tebtan,  son  of  Charles  Tristan,  auditor  of  accounts  at  Paris. 
He  attached  himself  to  Gaston  of  France,  duke  ot  Orleans, 
wasr  well  iskilled  in  antiquity  and  medals,  and  puUishe'd  a 
^^  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,'* 
1644^  3  vols.  fol.  a  work  full  of  ^curious  observatioQS ;  but 
Angeloni  and  father  Sirmond  found  several  .faults  in  k, 
which  Tristan  answered  with  great  asperity^  He  was  ItV'* 
iog  in  1656.  ^ 

TRITiSEMIUS  (John),  a  celebrated  abbot  of  the  Bene« 
diotiiie  order,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  fif* 
te4»nth  century,  was  born  February  1,  14'63,  at  Thtenheim, 
ID  the  diocase  of  Treves.  After  finishios:  bis  studies  he 
took  the  Benedictine  habit,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Span* 
heini  in  the  diocese  of  Mentz,  in  1483,  which  abbey  lie 
governed  till  1506,  and  resigned  it  to  be  abbot  of  St.  James 
at  Wirtzberg.  He  died  Dec.  13,  1516.  Tritbemius  was 
well  acquainted  both  with  sacred  and  profane  literature, 
and  left  various  works,  historical  and  biographical,  among 
^hich  the  principal  are,  a  treatise  *<On  thejllustrious  ec- 
clesiastical Writers,"  Cologn,  1546,  4to ;  in  this  book  he 
gives  some  account  of  870au]thors;  another  <^On  the  illus- 
trious Men  of  Germany;''  and  a  third  on  those  of  the  ^^Be- 
nedictine .Order,"  1606,  4to,  translated  into  French,  1625, 
4to ;  six  books  "  On  Polygraphy,"  160! ,  fol.  translated  into 
French ;  a  treatise  ^'  On  Steganography,"  i.  e.  the  various 
methods  of  writing  in  cyphers,  1621,  4to,  Nuremberg,  172 1  • 
There  is  a  scarce  book  on  this  Work,  attributed  to  Augus- 
tus, duke  of  Brunswick,  entitled  *^  Gustavi  Seleni  Enoda- 
tio  Steganographi«3  J.  Tritbemii,"  1624,  fol.  Tbdre  are 
also  various  **  Cht-onicles,"  in  "  Trithemii  Opera  bistorica," 
1701,  fpi.  2  vols,  published  by  Fr«ber,  to  which  we  may 
add  his  works  on  religious  subjects,   1605,  fol.  ^^Annales 
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Hirsaligienses,"  2  vols,  folio,  a  curious  and  important  work^ 
and' others. ' 

TRIVET  (NjcoLAs),  a  Dominican  friar,  son  of  sir  Tbo- 
mas  Trivet,  lord  cbief  justice,  was  author  of  the  ^^  Annales 
6.  Regum  Angliee,"  published  by  Mr.  Ant.  Hall,  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  1719,  2  vols.  dvo.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  E;dward  I.  II.  III.  and  died  in  1928.  Bishop  Ni- 
cqlson  says  tbat  an  excellent  copy  of  his  history,  which 
John  Pits  subdivides  into  three  several  treatises,  was  in  his 
time  in  the  library  of  Merton college,  Oxford,  '^whence 
several  of  our  most  eminent  antiquaries  have  had  veiy  re* 
maiiiable  observations."  It  is  in  French,  and  bears  the  title 
of  '<  Les  Gestes  des  Apostoiles,  or  the  popes,  empereurs, 
et  rois ;"  but  this  must  be  a  different  work  from  the  for* 
mer.  Trivet  left  many  other  MSS.  on  various  subjects  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  a  commentary  on  Seneca^s  Tra« 
gedies,  &c..  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  esteemed 
one  of  the  onMuneuts  of  the  university  in  his  time.  * 

TROGU8  (PoMPBiua),  a  Latin  historian,  was  bom  i^ 
the  country  of  the  Vocontian  Gauls,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  ssra.  His  father  enjoyed  a  situation  under 
the  emperor.  We  know,  however,  nothing  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Trogus,  nor  should  have  heard  of  his 
name  bad  not  Justin  made  an  abridgment  of  bis  ^*  Univer* 
sal  History,'^  comprized  in  forty-four  books ;  the  editions 
of  which  are  noticed  in  our  account  of  tbat  classic.  * 

TROJ^MIUS  (Abraham),  a  learned  protestant  divine, 
was  born  at  Grouingen  in  1633,  and  studied  the  classics, 
belles  lettres,  philosophy,  and  theology  in  that  university, 
under  Desmarets,  Alting,  and  other  eminent  professors. 
He  travelled  afterwards  through. Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  studied  Hebrew  under  Buxtorf.  He  then  visited 
France  and  England,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  cu- 
rate or  minister,  in  the  village  of  Haren,  where  be  re- 
mained until  1671,  when  he  was  invited  to  be  pastor  at 
Groningen.  In  this  office  he  continued  forty-eight  years^ 
and  died  in  1719,  aged  eighty-six.  In  his  eightieth  year 
he  was  created  doctor  in  theology  at  Groningen,  a^  a  tes* 
timony  of  respect  oh  the  part  of  the  university.  John  Mar- 
tinius,  of  Dantzick,  having  begun  a  Concordance  of  the 
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Old  Testament,  in  Flemisb,  Trommius  comploied  it,  arid 
published  it  at  Amsterdam,  1685 — 1692,  2  vols,  folio; 
He  alsQ  pubKsbed  a  Greek  Concordance  of  the  Septuaginu 
He  had  made  preparations  and  corrections  for  a  second 
edition  of  the  Flemisb  Concordance,  but  did  not,  we  pre* 
•ume,  finish  it,  as  it  has  never  been  printed. ' . 
^  TROMP  (MARtiN  Happ£RTZ  Van),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
iidmiral,  who  is  mentioned  in  our  account  of  De  Ruyler, 
was  born  at  the  Brille,  in  Holland.  He  rose  in  ihe  naval 
Service  by  bis  merit,  after  having  distinguished  himself  on 
many  occasions,  especially  at  the  famous  engagement  near 
Gibraltar  in  1607*  He  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest 
seamen  that  had  till  that  time  appeVred  in  the  world ;  and 
was  declared  admiral  of  Holland,  by  the  advice  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  in  that  character  defeated  a  large 
Spanish  fleet  in  1630,  and  gained  upwards  of  thirty  vie- 
lories,  of  more  or  less  importance,  at  sea ;  but  was  killed 
when  under  deck  in  an  engagement  with  the  English,  in 
I65S.  The  States  General  caused  medals  to  be  struck  to 
his  honour,  and  lamented  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
0f  their  republic.  It  is  said  that  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest 
glory,  he  was  modest  and  unassuming,  and  never  arrogated 
a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  burgher,  and  that  of  being 
the  father  of  the  sailors.  His  second  son,  Cornelius,  who 
dted  in  1691,  was  also  a  brave  officer,  and  signalized  hioi'* 
eelf  in  various  naval  engagements. ' 

TRONCHIN  (Theodoke),  the  first  of  a  considerable 
lamily  of  .learned  men  in  Geneva  and  France,  was  born  at 
<Seneva,  April  17, 1582,  whither  his  father  had  fled  on  ac- 
eaunt  of  religion,  and  narrowly  escaped  from. the  massacre 
of  the  protestaiits  in  1572.  He  was  then  at  Troyes,  ia 
Champagne,  and  escaped  by  means  of  a  priest,  bis  friend 
and  neighbour,  vi^bo  concealed  him  in  his  bouse.  He  in-- 
tended  to  go. into  Germany,  and  only  to  pass  through  Ger 
fieva ;  hut  he  remained  there  by  the  advice  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  soon  after  was 
admitted  into  the  council  of  two  hundred  in  acknowledge 
ment  of  ^some  services  which  he  had  done  the  State  during 
the  war  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

'His  son,  Theodore,  was  educated,  by  the  advice  of  Be- 
tSLi  who  was  his  godfather,  and  he  made  a  vast  progress  in 
learning.     The  testimony  which   was  given  bin  in  1600, 
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wfaeti  be  went  to  see  foreign  universiues,  represents  him 
^&  a  person  of  Very  great  hopes.     He  confirmed  this  cba*. 
r^ter  amon^^  alt  the  learned  men  under  whom  he  studied, 
tit  Wkb  whom  he  became  'acquainted  during  the  course  of 
bis  travels',  and  these  comprized  most  of  the  eminent  men 
on  the  continent  arid  in  Englartd.     He  returned  to  Genevas 
in  1606,  and  gave  such  -proofs  of  his  learning  that. he  wai 
the  same  year  chosen  professor  of  the  Hebrew  langixage. 
In  1607  he  married  Theoiiora  Rocca,  a  woman  of  .great 
merit  in  allrespects,  sister  to  the  first  syndic  ol  the  com^ 
moiiweakh,  and  grand-daughter  to  the  wife  of  Theodore 
Beza,  at  whose  house  she  had  been  educated,  and  whose  god-^ 
daughter  she  was.     He  was  chosen  minister  in  December 
1608,  and  created  rector  of  the  university  in  1610.     Iir 
161#  he  was  'requested  to  read  some  lectures  in  divinity 
beside^  tho^  on  the  Hebrew  language,  on  account  of  the 
iiid^positidh  of  one  of  the  professors;  and  when  the  pro«^ 
fessorshij)  of  divinity 'became  vacant  in  1618,  he  was.  pro* 
^  moted  to  it,  and  resigned  that  of  Hebrew.     The  same  year 
he  wa»  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  pastors  and  professors 
to  anav^ei*  the  Jesuit  Coton,  who  had  attacked  the  French^ 
-  version  of  the  Bible  in  a  book  entitled  "  Geneve  Plagiaire.*' 
^Tbis  he  did  in  his  «  Coton  Plagiaire,"  which  was  extremely 
'•  well  received  by  the  public.     At  the  same  time  he  was  sent 
%itb  Dlbdati  from  the  church  of  Geneva  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  displayed  his  great  knowledge  in  divinity, 
and  a  nnhbderation  which  was  highly  applauded.     Ha  had 
permission  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Rohan  for' some  rajpntha  in 
165^,  and  fully  answered  the  expectation  of  that  nobleman, 
who  shewed  him  afterwards  great  esteem,  which  he  returned. 
*  by  honouring  the  duke*s  memory-with  an  oration,  which 
'  he  pronoonted  ^ome^  days  after  the  iiineral  of  that  great 
man  in  1638.     He  carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspond- 
ence^in  the  reformed  countries,  where  he  gained  the  friend-*, 
ship  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  of  several  princes  and 
great  lords.     He  had  much  facility  in  composing  oratipns 
and  Latin  versus,  ahd'  his  conversation  Was  nighly  instruc*- 
tive,  fdr  be  bad  joined  to  thd  study  of  divinity  aud  of  se- 
veral languages,- the  knowledge- of  the  kw^  andofotfaer^ 
seientes,  and  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  especially  with 
iregard  to  the  two  la^t  ciei)taTies,  pi^rticuUrs  of  which  he  fre-' 
quafitly  fhtroduced,  and  applied.when  in  company.   In  1655. 
he  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  pastors  to  confer  and 
concur  with  John  Dury  in  the  affair  of  the  reunion  between 
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the  Lutheraas  and  the  reformed,  oo  which  subject  be  wrote . 
several  pieces.  He  died  of  a  fever  on  the  19tb  of  Noyem- 
ber,  1657,  having  survived  all  the  foreign  divines  who  were 
present  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  was  an  open  and  sincere 
man^  zealous  for  religion  and  the  service  of  the  chureh^Sy 
A  great  enemy  to  vices,  though  very  mild  towards  persons. 
His  advice  was  highly  esteemed  both  for  the  civil  govern-^ 
ment,  and  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  by  straagen, 
a  great  number  of  whom  consulted  him.  He  left,  among 
other  children,  Lewis  Tronchin,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Lyons,  and  was  chosen  four  years  after  to  fill  biA 
place  in  the  church  and  professorsi^ip  of  divinity  at  Geneva* 
He  died  in  1705,  He  was  esteemed  o'ne  of  the  ablest  di- 
vines of  his  time^  and  a  man  of  great  liberality  of  senti^ 
ment.  He  was  well  known  to,  and  corresponded  with  our 
archbishops  Tillotson  and  Tenison,  and  the  bishops  Comp- 
ton,  Lloyd,  and  Burpet,  who  gives  him  a  very  high  charac- 
ter in  his  Tour  through  Switzerland. ' 

TRONCHIN  (TiiEaDOKE),  a  celebrated  physician,  was 
apparently  the  grandson  of  Lewis  Troucbin,  and  was  born 
at  Geneva  in  170^..  His  father,  John  Robert  Tronchin, 
having  lost  his  property  in  the  fatal  Mississippi  speculatioo, 
Theodore  left  home  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  ^anie.tQ 
England  to  lord  BoIingbroJ^^,-  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  related,  w;e  know  not  in  what  degree  y  but  Bolingbroke 
had  it  not  iq  his  power  to  dp.qfiucfa  for  him,  and  he  went  to 
Holland  to  study  f^bemistry.  under  Boerhaave,  whose  wofk 
on  that  subject  bad  engaged  bis  attention,  and  made  him 
desirous  of  seeing  the  authoi.  Boerfaaave  is  said  to  have 
soon  distinguished  J'ronchin  from  the  general  mass  of  his 
pupils,  and  in  I73i  advised  him  to  settle  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  introduced  him  to  practice,  and  in  a  short  time 
Tronchin  was  at  the  head  of  tbe^pbysicians  of  Amsterdam. 
But  having  married  a  young  lady  of  the  family  of  the  cele* 
brated  patriot  Oe  Witt,  he  fancied,  that  the  name  would  he 
disgraced  by  his  accepting  a  place  at  court,  and  therefore 
he  refused  that  of  first  pbysiciaa  to  the  atadtholder,  and 
quittiug  Amsterdam  when  the  stadtholderate  was  made 
hereditary,  returned  .to  Geneva,  where  he  could  live  in  a 
pure  republic.  Here  the  council  gave  him  the  title  of  ho- 
noraryt  professor  of  medicine,  hist  no  duties  were  attached 
to  it     It  was  not  his  intention,  howeveVy  to  be  idle,  and  he 
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give  lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  medicine,  id 
•rhich  be  endeavonred  to  free  the  science  from  rooted  pre- 
judices and  false  theories.     In  1756  he  was  called  to  Paris 
to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.     He  had 
introduced  this  practice  both  in  Holland  and  at  Geneva, 
and,  in  the  former  at  least,  without  almost  any  opposition ; 
and  the  success  he  had  in  his  first  trial  in  France,  on  these 
princes  of  the  blood,  having  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
celebrity,  be  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession, 
and   acquired  great  wealth.     In  1765  he  was  invited  |o 
Parma  to  inoculate  the  royal  children  of  that  court.     Al- 
though averse  to  accept  any  situations  which  might  form  a 
restraint  upon  his  time  or  studies,  he  consented  to  the  title 
of  first  physician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1766  fixed 
bis  residence  at  Paris.   The  arrival  of  an  eminent  physician 
in  Paris  is  always  accompanied  by  a  revolution  in  practice. 
Tronchin  brought  with  htm  a  new  regimen,  new  medicines^ 
and  new  methods  of  cure,  and  many  of  them  certainly  of 
great  importance,  particularly  the  admission  and  change  of 
air  in  sick  rooms,  and  a  more  hardy  method  of  bringing  up 
children ;  he  also  recommended  to  the  ladies  more  exercise 
and  less  effeminacy  in  their  modes  of  living  and  in  diet* 
His  prescriptions  were  generally  simple;  but  perhaps  hitf 
fame  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  introducing  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  which  he  pursued  upon  the  most  rational  plan. 
In  all  this  he- had  to  encouttter  long  established  prejudices, 
and  being  a  stranger,  had  to  contend  with  the  illiberality  of 
son^e  of  the  faculty,   obstacles  which  he  removed  by  a 
steady,   humane  course,    and  his  frequent  success  com- 
pleted his  triumph.    He  was  in  person  a  fine  figure;  therti 
was  a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  dignity  in  his  countenance  ;* 
his  air  ahd  external  demeanour  inspired  affection,  and  com- 
manded respect ;  his  dress,  voice,  and  manner,  were  grace- 
ful and  pleasing:  all  which  no  doubt  gave  an  additional 
lustre  to  his  reputation,  and  perhaps  an  efBcacy  to  his  pre- 
scriptions.    His  extensive  practice  prevented  his  wHtiiig 
or  publishing  more  than  a  few  papers  on  some  mcKlicat 
cases^   one  **  De  colica  pictorum,''   1757,  8vo.     He  also 
prefixed  a  judicious  preface  to  an  edition  of '^Oeuvres  de 
Baiilou,"  1762.     This  eminent  practitioner  died  Nov.  30, 
17Bi.     He  was  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  a  title  of 
which  he  was  very  proud,  a  member  of  the  nobility  of 
Parma,  fitst  physician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  the 
infatit  duke  of  Panna,  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  universi- 
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dt%  o£  Leyden»  Genevai  aod  Monttieltidr,  aod  a  Qieoaib«r  of 
tlie  academy  of  sci«aces  of  Parb,  of  that  of  svkxgery^  of  tbe 
Boyal  Society  of  London  (eljected  1762);  ^«d  of  the  aea-^ 
demie».or  colleges  of  Petersburgh,  Edinburgh^  and  fietUn;^ 

TROTTER,  Catherine.     See  COGKBURN.  . 

TRUBERUS  (Primus),  celebrated  for  bis  learpod taahs- 
latioRs,  was  born  in  1508.     He  M/'as  first  a  canon  of  Lay^ 
bach,  and  began  in  1631  to  preaeb  publicly  in  tbe^oathici^ 
dralof  that  city  Lutber's  doctrine  concerning  the  sacpan 
ment  inbotb  kinds;  and  to  approve  the  marriage  of  priests  ;«f 
a^'tbat  be  embraced  Lmber'a  party»  and  left  Carnipla  'ito 
retire  into  the. empire,  whsre  the  town  of  Kempsoo.  cbosse 
him.  £or  theirs  pastor.    H6  preapbed  there  for  fourteen  yeflH's^ 
andAaecipifred^macb  fome  by  hi»  translations.     He  tr^n^lated- 
into  the  Cardiolis  toiigue,  in:  Latin  cheract^r^^iK^ti.only* 
the.'Gospels,  according  to- the  version  of  Luiber,  wi\b  bis 
catechism^  but  also  tbe  .whole  New  Te$tamenl>, .  and  tbe- 
Psalms  of  David  ia  1553.     At  length*  the  Sta^e^  ol  Garni^Jbt 
recalled  imn  hosneu     He  translsyted  aidoirito  his  mother. 
tongue  the  confession  of  Ai^burgb,.  and*  Lulbet's  <^e9^am:) 
9Bmions. '    llerman   Fabriciti»   Mo$emiknnu(&,^tlKi'$    nodfseys 
Traber-s  translation,  with  the  addition  ofbSonMi^Qjtber:  pat*r 
ttcnlars :  '*  John  Ungnad  baron  of  SfHHiQflik  in  CrQcKia,.  ati 
the  time' of  the  Augsburgh  confession,  joau^eiltbeSible  to- 
be  iraosiated  into  the  SeUvoaian- language  at  Auraoh  in  the. 
duchy  of' Wirterobergb.*    In  thia  translation  he  employed 
tbree .  learned  Sciavoniana ;    the  ifirdt^  wa$ :  named  Primua 
Truber,  the  secoml  Anthony  Dalmata,  and  the  third  Ste- 
pbe&  Consul.     But  these  books  were  seized  on  the  road,' 
and^are  still  shut  up  in  4:asks  at  Newstad  in  Austria,     The 
ehanaeter  is   altogether   singular,    almost    resembling  an 
Asiatic  or  Syriac  character,  wiith  pretty  large  and  square 
letttos*     A  copy  of  this  Bible  may  be  seen  ii^  the  library  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.     There  are  also  some  p6pies  of  it 
to  be  met  with  in  Sclavonia.*'     These  Bihks  ^re  without, 
doubt  printed  in  Cyrillic  characters.     Tjr^Ker  was  banished 
Cairniola  a  second  time,  and  died  June  29^  1586.    The  same^ 
year,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  deputies  of  Carniola,  he> 
subscribes  himself  "  Primus  Truber,  formerly  canon  in  or-  * 
dinaryj;  called  and  confirmed  at  Laybach,- pastor  at  Lack, 
at  Tu0er  near  Ratschach,  and  at  St. Bartholomew's, field, 
chaplain  at  S.  Maximilian  of  Cilly,  Sclavonian  preacher  at 

i  Eioges  des  Academiciens,  vol.  II*       #  a 
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Tri»te,  andl  after  the  first  persecution  preacher < at  Rosein^ 
borgb  on  the  Tauber,  pastor  at  Kempten  and  atAiirms^ 
afterwards  preacher  to  the  States  of  Carniola,  and  at  Rubia 
in  the  county  of  Goergh,  apd  after  the  second  persecution 
pastor  at  Cauffen,  and  now  at  Defeding^n  near  Tubingen.'*  ^ 
TRUBLET  (Nicholas  Charles  Joseph),  a  French 
abb^  of  temporary  fame,  but  who  is  upon  the  whole  rather 
faintly  praised  by  his  countrymen,  was  born  at  St.  Malo  in. 
Dec  1697.  He  was  related  to  the  celebrated  Maupertuis, 
who  dedicated  the  third  volume  of  his  works  to  him.  Hisi 
first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1717,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  when  he  published  in  the  French  '^  Mercure,"  his 
^  Reflections  on  Telemachus,"  which  served  to  introduce 
him  to  La  Motte  and  Fontenelle,  who  became  afterwards 
not^only  the  objects  of  his  constant  esteem,  but  of  a  sper 
cies  of  idolatry  which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
wits  oF  his  day.  There  are  no  memoirs  of  his  educatioa 
aod  early  progress,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  treaaorer  of 
the  church  of  Nantes,  and  afterwards  archdeacon  and  ca^ 
noff  of  St.  Malo..  For  some  time  he  lived  in  intimacy  nnlh 
csar4tneA  Tencin,  and  visited  Rome  with  him,  but  haviarg^ 
no  iftciination  to  a  life  of  dependence,  whatever  advantages 
it  m^gbt  bring,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  employed  his 
time  in  literary  pursuit*).  His  irreproachable  conduct  and 
agreeable  manners  procured  him  very  geoerail  esteem  as  s 
man,  but  as  a  writer  be  never  ranked  high  in  the  publiO' 
opinion,  and  although  very  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  tbe 
French  academy,  he  did  not  reach  that  honour  until  .1761. 
A^ut  six  years  afterwards  he  retired  to  his  native  place^, 
where  he  died  in  March  1770.  Hb  principal  works. were^ 
I.  **  Essais  de  litterature  et  de  morale,''  4  vols.  1 2mo, .wJiicfa 
have  been  often  reprinted  and  translated  into  other  lan-^ 
guages.  These  essays,  although  the  author  was  oeiftber 
gifted  with  the  elegance  of  La  Bruyere,  nor  with  the  pene- 
tration of  La  Rochefoucault,  contain  much  good  sense  slid 
knowledge  of  bookd  and  men.  2.  *<  Panegyriques.  det 
Stints,"  a  work  feebly  written,  but  to  which  he  prefixed 
some  valuable  reflections  on  eloquence.  It  was  in  this  work 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Voltaire.  He  in  general 
disliked  the  poetry  of  his  country,  and  had  not  only,  tbe 
courage  and  imprudence  to  say  that  he  thought  it  in  gene-, 
ral  monotonous,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  read  even  the 

i  Gen.  Diet,  irt  Dalmantin.— Melcbior  Adam.»-Freberi  Theairum. 
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^'Hkhuade''  of  Voltaire  without  yawning.  Voltaire  re- 
tented  this  in  a  satire,  entitled  '^  Le  Pauvre  Diable/'  but 
afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the  abbe.  3.  ^<  Memoirea 
pottrserrir  a  Thistoire  de  Messieurs  de  la  Motte  et  de  Fon« 
tetielle/'  Amst.  1761.  He  was  a  contributor  also  to  the 
'^Journal  des  Savans/*  and  to  the  "  Jogrnal  Chretien," 
which  was  established  in  defence  of  religion  agkinst  the 
infidel  writers  of  that  time.' 

TkUMBULL,  or  TRUMBAL  (W:iluam),  an  estimabb 
and  upright  statesman,  was  born  at  Eastbampsted  in  Berk* 
•hire  in  August  1638.  .  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
TrombuU,  esq.  a  justice  of  peace  in  Berkshire,  and  grand- 
ton  of  another  William  Truaibull,  who  was  agent  and  en- 
Toy  from  James  I.  to  the  archduke  Albert  at  Brussels,  from 
1609  to  the  end  of  1625.  This  great  man,  for  such  he  ap* 
peiuii  to  have  been,  made  a  large  collection  of  letters,  me-^ 
iDoirSy  minutes,  and  negociations,  of  all  the  men  of  not6 
in  his  time,  with  whom  he  entertained  a  constant  and  fami- 
liar correspondence.  These  documents,  which  are,  pr  were 
lately,  in  the  gallery  at  Eastbampsted  park,  sufficiently  show 
bit  care,  industry,  vigilance,  and  sufficiency,  in  the  em- 
ployment he  served  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the, fa- 
mily pattern  and  model  which  sir  William  Trumbull,  the 
t«bject  of  our  memoir,  had  in  his  eye,  and  spurred  him  on 
Id  sn  inlitation  of  those  virtues  which,  if  they  appeared  so 
bright  in  the  grandfather,  shone  forth  in  much  greater 
lustre  and  perfection  in  the  grandson. 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  educated  partly  at  home  and  partly  at 
Oakingfaam  school,  to  which  he  was  sent  in  1649.  In  i6o4 
be  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner,  under  Mr.  T. 
Wyat,  in  St.  John^s  college,  Oxford,  but  removed  thfee 
years  after  to  Ail  Souls,  on  being  chosen  a  fellow.  In 
1659,  be  went  out  bachelor  of  laws.  In  1664  he  began  bis 
traveb  through  France  and  Italy,  and  lived  there  with  the 
lorda  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  and  the  bishop  of. London, 
DnCompton.  In  1666  he  returned  to  college,  and  the 
following  year  practised  as  a  civilian  in  the  vice-cbancellor^s 
court.  From  some  MS  memorandums  of  his  Hfe  written  by 
himself,  it  appears  that  about  this  time  he  conducted  aii 
appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  carried  a  point 
respecting  the  non-payment  of  fees  for  his  doctof^s  degree, 

1  Eulogy  by  D'Aiembert.-^Dict.  Hist.->Le  Ntcrologie  des  Homimes  Ce!ebres, 
pour  anaee  1771. 
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by  which  he  gatned  great  credit,  and  all  the  business  of  the 
Tice-chancetlor's  court.  In  July  of  this  year,  i  6^7,  be  took 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  in  Michaeloias  term,  16^8,  was 
adoritted  of  Doctors*  Commons^  after  which  be  says  he  at* 
'  tended  diligently  the  courts^  aod  took  notes. 

In  167Q  he  married  a  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Cotterell, 
and  the  same  year  his  father  settled  upon  him  the  y.earJy 
sum  of  350/.  which,  he  adds,  sharpened  his  iodustry  in 
his  profession.  In  1672>  some  deaths  aud  promatious  con-^ 
tributed  to  increase  his  practice,  now  worth  5QQL  pera,a|)»; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  got  the  reversion  of  the  place 
of  clerk  of  the  signet  on  sir  Philip.  Warwick's  death,,  wbida 
happened  in  1682.  In  the  following  year,  began  hi^  ca- 
reer of  public  employment,,  by  his  accompanying  lobd 
Dartmouth  to  Taugiers.  In  this  expedition  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  advocate  of  the  fleet,  and  commissioner  for 
settttng'the  prop<»rties  of  the  leases  of  houses,  &c.  atTs^p- 
gi&rsj  b^tw^entbe  king  and  the  inhabitants.  For  tbis.ser- 
Ttce  we  should  suppose  he  was  not  very  amply,  remune- 
.  rated,  as  he  makes  here  a  remark  qn  ^*  the  great  difference 
between  the  value  of  assistance  when  wanted,  and  after 
it  is  given  and  done  with."  In  November  he  returned^ 
and  resumed  his  profession  in  Doctors  Commons, ;  an4 
about  the  same  time,  refused  the  pl^ce  of  secretary  of  war 
in  Irehind. 

In^l684,  1^  was  presented  to  the  king  by,  lord  Roches^ 
ter,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  v  &nd  was  also 
made  clerk  of  the  deliveries  of  the  ordnance  stor^  a 
place  worth  SOO/.  a  year.  In  16dS,  he  was  appointed  en- 
toy  eztraoiUinary  at  th6  c«>urt  of  France,  against  his  io* 
clination ;  but  the  kin^  (Jumes  II.)  insisted  upon  it,  and 
gave  him  a  pension  of  '200L  a  year,  in  lieu  of  his  place 
of  clerk  .of  the  deliveries,  which  he  coald  not  hold  with 
his  appointment  as  envoy.  His  conduct  in  tljis  office 
does  him  much  tcredit.  Being  in  France  when  d»e  Pio^ 
testants  were  persecuted  in  consequence  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nant£,  he '  remonstrated  against  it,  anti 
spoke  his  opinion  with  a  freedom  which  was  not  rery  ac-«> 
ceptable,  either  at  the  court  where  he  was,  or  that  from 
which  he  came ;  and  when  he  found  his  remonstrancea  in 
vain,  he  took  every  method  he  could,  by  his  privilege, '  to 
harbour  many  of  the  persecuted  Protestants,  and  assisted 
them  in  recovering  their  effects,  and  convepng  tbeih  to; 
England.     It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he  was  re- 
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tailed  in  i6f6,  and,  «ft^is  stracin  were  too  iraliiabh3rtalic« 
laid  aside,  the  Iritig  appoioied  hinr  ambMMddr  ektraottU^' 
ttary  to  the  Ottmiaii  Forte ;  and  bef^toe  be '  wiriMi^ed, 
the  Turkey-company  i^eaaiited  bim  wtib^  gc^d  >siip,  vsl- 
lue  sixty  pounds.  H*  was  ooatiQUod  in  ibti  wibassy  by 
WiUiam  III.  and  romaiDod  tbero  until  lO^l.-  He  then  re- 
turned fc9«i  ConataniinopiOy  f  rtncjqpaliy  by  In  1^4 
and  l49Jih  liewafr.a4faBoed  to  -be  one  of  ^bo  lordaof  the 
treaauiy^  «r«€mdber  i^  tjbe  privy-eouneU,  and  principal 
secretwy  ;of  stale.  ;J9^'ivai' also  governor  q£.  tbe  Tarkey- 
company ;  and  had  been  sevefal  tiroes  member  ef  p^.Ua- 
menty  and  once  ref^f^fftplod  the  nuTersity  ofOxford*  His 
opportenitiea  ^  aaoqiiifii.dJptonMtic  knowledge;,  and  to  ,ua^ 
'  derstand  :1Ahs  iti^rigiji^raf  negotialien^  iodunedrhim  ^nce^ifp 
say  to  king  William,^*  Do  not.  Sir,  send  emba^fiesjfp  Jtaly, 
bpt  a  fleet injbo  A0:M§ditertrM|ean,*^  :  ea  i tah 3\  .'  t . 
In  l$^V  )H5  i)esigi^  j^  .bit  fwttiplois^  rehired 

to  £a«t  Hempst^Mr  7lH^9  hf  iiiod  jDe^pftbfift.^^ 


wa^bufMin/^att  Qampsted  cjMir^  i  I^wait^jJl^)r€^: 
tiremei^  tt^in  170^r;b«  bi^uuiie  ^q»^i|Ue^wttb;?o^._^,, 


thai  h0  ffVJored  fg»y(f»i«4»  t^-r^  i«^»i4j^  of.,^^^ 

in  bift^^^^waent^  t  W«)s^wAMr|ak«r»Ni|4e,o«^jt^g^JteeH'^ 

riireftit|r|wriayAj9?U?#jweek,  i»p4d^^       /»tw^  ^ry 

day»"  Hi9Jk)tejpk^oBQpf^.l^§|tj^,af^|i^;9f^nc 

temper,  g^oAfoptfr  ^i»d9?jr,nitt4Dtf^l>^l(lfety  4^^  nwliid. 

'Tbfl^-eyinoei$t]#!«^^i|!^lH»  inM%»f  tMlfto^^^  tfee ijeiitles 

pear»:  tbW:?^^l>  Wiilj  Wsf^  th#^  yflfy,  fe»te9«?PP»^  Aafe  ^igirf^ 

Pope  to  mileipK^i^  tigw^if^  <>JfetVbli^cl^  isB^riji^Ai^eri 

letter  lA  Pipe's  Wj9W|,.^W¥f if^oWRtJWi  fcyf*amvH?rt^:di¥fe: 

'i|;a!i;finiba^M[H^i^«¥l>>IIia^9C^»b^a«p  rnmSY^  ^1^  tb^fe  pappi?tj( 

c^c%.  a!i|d{<^t|sacH«ii(lT^  S^W.WIf.fc^Qii!^^^^ 

John  Oalf)^]^  -r^lJI^  »l54Iiy^ete«[fc  SfeW'^c^^^ 

linfu  I>o|b«IW  «t-bfei^b<5W)|'n¥p*j>(!^         f^Wlfljhgbw©  m  ^ 

oi«i: ac^et^tof  tba^|g|^«fa|j.9  .^p,/2«a^  ftjmtD 

be  bad  b^eqi  ^sfcWid  »H  »«IP%t<^dDr5df»lf«w|^oi|i  tfee^^ 

pottsfripj;  to  iiis;yinii,  m^^v^.%y^^^mt^i(mm^^ 

owing  to  tfee  oomoMMSids  .of  sir  ]^4lJ^m,3;nw^4  ^m^.^ 
tbe  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  recomoiended  it  as 

•^  trope's  epkapb  imi  ^  tHIlMii  TruiliSiiIbiiM^be^e^  >«K^||^  i^drk^,-^  Inll/ 
ras  acrer  placed  oa  his  ilioQumeat,  a»  some  hi(r«''«fSl>i^.o    *  i   '*        .  -  -  -  ^ 
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hitfaTOQiile  tOaOijT/^ar^rr  ftBA.fer  his  ^^ke -parti^ukrly  t 
he  eojmiied  aifi:^tt  Jitour  ? ,  Jiee^T^  not-butsmvoke  the 

ried  Juditb^'  dttiightef  ^of  liel^jMteMi^der,  "f^rtb  ekvt  of 
Sterling,;by  whom  be  ftaVli-soJf^  h^  ti^  tiMi#s  urbd^^ed 
in  1760,  and  wbo^  ifa^gBt^^ftnU^^^eir^Mrri^  jBti^bdA. 
colonel  Martin  Sandys;' '  ^^Vt^MH^NlBr  llltfd  iL^brofiti^iS  ^be 
rev.  Dr.  eharle*TrQ^bi!ffl,^h^^l^J1«^«,^lP« 
rector  6f  Stysiead  in  E^k^<^d^  fl^d(^  lA  ^ufiblk/ dnd 
cfaaptafB  to  atrdibt^tibp  MScin^i^'^^  W^nudd  tteseWuigs 
at  the  -*6tt3^rtiftb<i^.  ^ ■  • '  --^  - ^  ^-^  ■  ^^  ■'-  ^'"^  '^ .  ■•'  •  '■•^^  -V^-'  ;   ->  : " 

TRYE  (Charles  BRA!^W5H9^;*a&S*ii»d<*4ft%edis^and 
senior  sdVgeoi^  or^-*6^ift^iHfirb*l-y,^^to!ici*^fer,  was 
descended  frdiTtlii'^feMle^^^yiy  eTTi^^  4^'H&^dwick^ 
CO;  Gh>ttce*ti»f,^'and  #as  t^rrf A^a|.^^i^  If 57.  H^m^ried 
Mary,  eldefr  (J^Ugbf^tf  of  iV%  've^,  Sitnkei  L^sond, '  t€€t^  of 
RodiiiJKrtehi\l>y  ivbotti  &e?1eft  ftime  ^iM  Aid  five^tfaugfr- 
ters;  and  w^'obhse^^tMy^rdated  tb  thl§  ^w5^«eletoYate<l 
antiqiutriej-  ~  RiPlW7,  /htf^^succeeded'  to  a  don^derable 
estate;  ctfmfAi^bffhelHan^r^^dtoWsdn^lttnd  cbi'eP landed 
property'ltt'tK^^aAiK^c^e6(flcBa^ 
nnder^  ttffe  ^'^Mi^c^ittfin,  Henr^^  Ndirvi^obd,:  ^q.  Wb6se 
£Eimily>;liad^  j^dlseftWI^lB^^Tdi' mati/  ^nefattdnsV^Thii 
getitIeiiiadC^fMtfi'%$  lan|f^i^«tri^d^  nof  only  a»d''flif^geon, 


hfduiAfi^A'am<M€G^mtifmm  p»toieim;^\A^  e^ded 
in  p^rfec^t  dur^/'«R^(«Bit^^t>f '^in^^e  b&d  ibmiAlc^  ffbfn 
the  Md«r^Mflg#.  ^^s%pei^fl'6nlrW«?§^o^raibfTeli  and^e!te-^ 
cm^a  frete  «perffectfW\^6%e  a^tB¥stfnctufe  &f  tb^h^ii r 

mati  4K>dy^  attaihfi^y  f  3^^ 

confllMK  iat^iljie  study  tbrbiigtfiffil.  ^  JTe  was^dacaied  tin- 
derihe  edit6eiit  sargeoiif,  MK-Ro^ifllT  of'Wdreester ;  tB^«- 
studied  utider  Jobn  Hunter;    ^s  1ibu^e-§iir|ebD''tGF' tbe' 


^  6aat«.  M H*  ^«I^>  UC^^BowleflCfl  editidD  of  Pope.  S<ie  Index. — Burnet's 
Own  Times.-— MM^ae't  Oryden,  rol.  IV.  p.  560.«-»Ruff  head's  Life  of  Pope.-^ 
(^oote's  Catalogue  of  Civilians.       •         . 
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Westminster  laBrmary,  aud  afterwards  assistant  to  tbe  rexf 
ingenious  and  scientific  Sheldon.  He  was  for  some  time 
house-surgeon  and  apotliecary  to  the  infirmary  in  Glou-« 
cester.  Shortly  after  be  quitted  that  situation^  he  was 
elected  surgeon  to  that  charity^  an  oiBce  which  he  filled  for 
near  thirty  years,  dis<?harging  its  duties  with  great  credit 
to  himself ;  while  those  placed  under  his  care  were  sensible 
of  the  advantages  they  possessed  from  his  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  their  sufferings,  fie  trained  up  several  surgeons^ 
many  of  whom  are  ^exercising  the  medical  profession  ia. 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  credit  to  their  precep-, 
tor,  faonbur  to  themselves,  and  utility  to  mankind.  As  un 
author,  he  was  well  knqwn  to  the  literary  part  of  the  me« 
dical  world,  and  published  :  1.  "Remarks  on  Morbid  Re- 
tentions of  Urine,"  1784.  2.  "  Review  of  Jesse  Foot'fc 
O|9servatioos  on  the  Venereal  Disease,'*  (being,  an  answer 
to  bis  attack  on  John  Hunter,)  X7&7«  3.  ^^  An  Essay  on 
the  swelling  of  the  lower  Extremities  incident  to  Lying-in 
Women^"  1792.  4.  "  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Injuries 
t^  which  the  lower  Limbs  kre  expose^*"  (with  plates),. 
1802.  5.  ^^  Essay  on  some  of  tbe  Stages  of  the  Operation 
bf  Cutting  for  tb^  Stone/^  ISll.  6.  '^  An  Essay  on  Aneu-^ 
risms/'  in  Latin,  was  far  advanced  in  the  press  several 
years  ago,  but  was  laid  aside,  and  not  quite  completed  afe^. 
the  authbr^s  death.  He.bas  left  several  interesting  cases, 
and  other  observations^  in  manuscript ;  and  many  of  his 
papers  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession, are  to  be  found  in  various  periodical  publications.. 
He  was  a  steady  friend  and  promoter  of  the  Vaccine  inoci(i- 
lation.  *        ... 

TRYPHIODORUS,  an  ancient' Greek  poet,  as  we  le^rn 
from  Suidas,  was  an  Egyptian  ^  but  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined conqerning  his  age.     Spme  have  fancied  him  older 
than  Virgil,  but  without  ..the  least,  colour  of  probability.  ^ 
Others  have  made  him  a  contemporary  with-Quintus  Cala- 
ber, Nonnus,  Coluthus,  and  Musa^us,  who  wrote  the  poem 
on  Hero  and  Leander,  because  they  fancied  a  reseqal^ance 
between  bis  style  and  theirs;  t^git  this  is  a  precarious  argi}« 
ment^  nor  is  it  better  known  when  jhese  authors  lived.    j^U. 
therefore  that  can  be  reasonably  suppQse4,<^oni;ernii)g  tbe, 
age  of  Trypbiodorus  is,  that  he  lived  between  the  reigns 
of  Severus  and  Anast^siiis ;.  the  forn^er  of  m^booA  died  ti ' 
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ih>  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  the  lattelr  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  sixth. 

His  reputation  a^ong  tbe  ancients,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  having  given  him  the  title  of  grammarian,  was 
irefy  considerable;  for,  though  tbe  word  grammarian  be 
now  applied  to  persons  altogether  attentive  to  the  minutise 
of  language,  yet  it  was  anciently  a  title  of  honour,  an^ 
particularly  bestowed  on  such  as  wrote  well  and  politely  in 
every  way,  Tbe  writings  of  this  author  were  extremely 
numerous,  as  we  learn  from  their  titles  preserved  by  Sui« 
das ;  yet  none  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  except  his 
•*  Destruction  of  Troy,"  which  he  calls  "  A  Sequel  to  the 
Iliad.''  He  also  wrote  a  new  Odyssey,  which  Addison  has 
described  with  equal  truth  and  humour.  After  having  pro- 
posed to  speak  of  the  several  species  of  false  wit  among 
the  ancients,  he  says,  ''The  first  I  shall  produce  are  the 
ILipogramniatists,  or  Letter-droppers,  of  antiquity,  that 
would  take  an' exception,  without  any  reason,  against  some 
particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  admit  it  once 
into  a  whole  poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master 
in  this  kind  6f  writing.  He  bomposed  an'Odyssey,  or  epic 
poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  coniisting  of  four  and 
twenty  books,  having  entifely  banished  tbe  letter  A  from 
his  first  book,  which  was  called  '  Alpha,'  as  lucus  a  non 
lucendoy  because  there  was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  second 
book  was  inscribed  *  Beta'  for  the  same  reason  :  in  shor^ 
the  poet  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their 
turns,  and  shewed  them,  one  after  another,!  that  he  could 
do  his  business  without  them.  It  must  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  have  seen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  iet« 
ter,  as  much  as  another  would  a  fialse  quantity ;  and  mak- 
ing his  escape  from  it  through  tbe  several  Greek  dialects^ 
when  he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable. 
Far,  the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language 
was*  rejected,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it^  if  it  ap- 
peared blemished  with  a  ^rong  tetter.  I  shall  only  observe 
upon  tliis  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned 
had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus  in  aH 
probiability  would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  Learned 
pedftnts  than  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetuisd 
foiid  would  it  have  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases^) ' 
Uhnsna!  barbarisms'  and  rusticiUes,  absurd  spellings  And 
complicated  dialects !  I  make  .no  question,  but  it  would 
have  beeix  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  trea- 
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surei  of  (b^  GriseH  teiiguie/'  It  may  be  )iieoessary  to' add 
timt'tfth  ^th^ufilr  cdmpG^ition  does  not  exists  and  tbat  some 
have.gobd-ii^lhirediy  do«(ited  wiwtlie^  was  wmten  by 
otir  Tryphiodoriis. '      •  -    J"^'  ^        '  •      .  '.■.,::j::-i/ 

The^Vst^editiod-^^  Tfyjpbiodonis'*  'VQotnBoGbn  of 

Trofy*^  ti^ar  ptibriA^d  Sht^VWfiiet^lMjr  Aldu»,Ofa^tfaBrjwilh 

QaintuVO^ttafifgi^  ^^Pai^t^iifMli^^  MKV»d  jCdUllntt^s^^iieai 

.  on  thd  ratpe  of  BAI^;^  I(?<«%9'JAeiHi<raFdft'r^prailad2a(^s^^ 

v^rstl  priaces;  paF^iiJarly  dr  ftanofoH  in  158S^  t>jr  JUteli- 

tb^  origliml/  buf'^aWld^  tImlLlftiFiiP  lemons,  xnmna:.  vaomcf 
thiEi  mberin  teri[£?^^llM  -  to  .fbf«e '  was  rftprintednwibiiclhie^ 
Gr#db%'2'<>tior<f,  ^«!8,  iff  6^0,  «»itbvai}  Englisb.lran^iait 
in  Versei/aAid  H^^U]^i>6lb%be  6raeiD  andstbe  Enj^idk 
by  J.  K^^mck'ol  Tri?i^^Mlege.  ^Thi^fe  is  amHb«r  ff»xA 
edittmf  inth^  1^&Sntiy^:{)abli£^  Mr^iNoniSiiMre^  Osk^ 

f6rd,'i79l^  $f&V  &fi<i <»te l#^v Sprinted  at  Lecpsk  in  l^ad^ 
ift-fol.  amdtintmif -b^t^  td  twfcbty^iftve  cppiesj^*  *      ;  e  - : : .  - 

TSCnffllWH AUSENl^aNlBM^  WiOi^ioi)^^  ian  j  inge^ 
nious  trrdtbethatigiafiv  Tord'of ^KiHfo^sviaUl  itnd  of  jStoLseiJi*' 
berg  in  Eti^i^fty  vir^'bomApiit  lO^-iaat:.  :  ^fter'^baving 
served  IS- 1^  volunteer  ift  the  ^rmy^- of>  HoUnkb^in  I^T^, 
be  travelled  into  most  parts  .^f  E^fb|>e^^  a«  finfgland^ 
Germany<»  litXy^  France^  &d  :*He  wfeftt  ta- Paris  for  the 
third  thne  in  168^2  ^  vrberie  -be  dottaaimicated  to  theAcaiie* 
n^y  of  Sciencer^  tbe  'disdefvei^  <#  ifie  Irarves  dailed  from 
bith  Tschii^baosen''s'Ganfti^'|^'aii>b''tbe>aeadefiiy  ia  coDse-^ 
quehcef'dected  the  invMt^r  di>^:><i>Ti»^^ 
On  returning ' to  'Italyj  ^bW' «iM  ff«3|iiwia.*bf -  ^rfectioff  the 
s^ence- of  optics  ;-^fd^  whiittf  pdrp^e^/hec^stablish^o  twa 
glitssi-*orks;  frotn"^  Wtfeftce*^  redQfted  -  m^iij:  new.  improve** 
^lenta  Id^  didptrrcs^an^^^fibysiiA, /rp^riioal^^  aoled 

burning-glass  wMcb  be^(^^eM«ki  to4!ber#egeiil;.^  It  waa  t» 
himjbo  that  l^^briy  tme<}  it^  pmc^tm  ibanutetory,. 

Confteiif^  ivitb  ^e  enj§;f«0en«  bi^^Hoeiftrji'fsKue^  Tsobiro^^ 
haiisenf  iefifsed  kll  otl^er^'^l^iidtlrsca^atiwere'i  offered  bioa.! 
Lesrnib^'i^^  lii^^stie  d^igfet;'  HW^e^n^brti^  oift  nibti  dfi 
tai^rits]  and^giivie  ffiefn  6hc<ltifil^tt«litioi<|le'wa8  'oft^.^ 
the'ei^pem*e'6f  prn)tTng'ti^^ir#fiUi^0rWs  nf^otber  inbn,;  fcv; 
tbe^be^gfft  df^fte^  Wb% ;' 'lib^  d]#i»'4br^toV6d  ^iitd  legrett^d^i 
^  the  1 1  fch  ii#*epl&tobef^,  4 Ma- "^^.  - ^  -  -  •-  ^  >^  /.  ^  3  H  k^l 
Tschirnbaijsen  wrote,  ,**Pe  Medicdna  Mentis  &  Corporis,*' 
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moirs  weteiprisAed  io  |iie-vi>hiiiie9,  of.  tl^ij^t, Academy  4^ 
Science :M.'.ObservuiiQafr  on  Bttrqing* .QUims  of  3  or  4 
feet  diiuneter ;  vol.  1699.  2.  Observatioofi  9tt  tbe  Glats 
q£  a 'TddBopfa;  cotYTeic'  on  botb  a^efy  <^f  ?8  fe^  focal 
distmrce;  fTOO.  '  S^  Oatiie  iUdii^rf  (^lUTatore,  withUie 
findh%  the  Tluigdiit%  "Qnadraiuraay:  ftid  i^iGti6cftioQ^  of 
mtkiiycwmmh  ITOIv    4^iQii  ^ibe  Tat^gff^tff  of,  Mechanical 

udd»pdaft)aiit>f  ihofCMt<mQfJ3ji^|i8£j9^  Ho. 

(bmifiii^iniiob  lofi  Us  ^Me«^l^isMrifMJ7«8e%{i9^^    ^  a/od  pfo- 

duoodr  among  it^tj^V'ifnlrhioSJesp  P»*%  .%  ^^C^^si>iei^ 

wfaibfay  tvbfttet^w;itNaMfiil»t^.r<maii|fBd  JikeSMPBn^^.:!^^^! 
ihrS4»  whM  it  sivaa^pi^lisb«i> , ai;  SM«  fip  jk^^  m,  Ho 
dioAiir  15W'^cAno«eP/dfi^f^4milyr  UgJIpc^^^^TS^JpW, 
wbo^iod  iirLl]S:S,4,ivl«lfifiaL{L4tfiPiei/OQ^f  <<^nfl^iition  of 
the  £enedictiimaoai^QgMi^rMl/^int^}fU)^7.  ;^;^.  anjKNi 
ootpit  of  th^  ( faindef^  of^iJwijtiayb^jE^  .?!Hipj!  tH^^IIWSf^.^^ 

]7<Stf>f  andEv#ite  a  aeaioi)Ojp<0i9ftaM«c^kp^.4^^ 
e^d^ly  cseaAMAlclthtiicf ^riwselill^  aiiibi»}  of  ap  account  of 

tUe^^ba  of  SisciSattA  lUifA^;  ^olf.C^^ic^'*,)^,  tha 
cMJkton'>of  iGfkT'mi  IIM^  aSf o,  J^nik  ^i^;.  &eri|^«  Ho  alsor 
coiiifattAedria  Utteiy^joMnil  ,^^#  ^ij^H  to  vlJ^iS^^Whicn  waa 
aadet^AtttBho-bonit  4^  til^^yU^iOxequtiQ^  consoa 

qtfonoo  of  /tfaoi&ocdoliisfJlMi  tp^l^j^i^^ppp^ry.  ^  Therer  waa 
afat^'ian  JoHar:  PgitE^i  T<$(04(]^y  viirh^^.wrQ|i9  ip.;  German  a 
'fHi^mpBfrWetdmht^'^  {Md^lisbefl  in  like. * 
0  ^lU3I££Br.(ABailHaif^  »i)  iogRoiouji  EnglUb  writer,  wai. 
boriDiifriiondM  9ftp^2^  IHO^  of  4  Sw^eriettbiro  iamily  f 
liioAaheviwaf ta;^morchopt»b)lk.«N:^fr^  Judith,  daughter 
QftAbvabam.1Pil^ad^9€fK);»i  ]BftlhJb(V»;P9^tQ«Hft  died  before  he 
was  tvK^^gdBMiaL  cdtk  f^^  ii^  ^W  'W^d^K  the  cape  of  his 
gimdoiah^iiBllinQdk'^ddkbW)  fpa^^i^al  ^ncle  sir  Isaac  TiU 
Iscdp  d^oialiofeatmtjpifity  aiidjei^rality,  ^c^  whose  memory 
Mr.riihichfir  dsrigfasspck^  wji|^tii(%  higbeft  veneration  and 
l)fe|ai^)ondBwhiBoo|iddi»^IAtl^:>H§iQ^c,tt>  gi^e  ^ia  nephew 

dispixitj^m  toii»toea»kd,|if)f)Ai«Mipn  ^ tedj^ix  in  bis  purr 
soiu.     He  was  educated  at  Bis)|^^a  S^tpfffgi^^'if4  in  1 7 2  V 

.1  Qattdo's  Diet. — Dr/<ileig*8  ^uppKment  to  th01w5y^^  an  am-> 

pie  accdon^  cbiefl^y  from  the  Acta^ErudittfrQiiL  Leipfic,  1709. 
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was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  in  Merton-coUege» 
Oxford,  where  bis  favourite  studies  wefe  metaphysics  and 
the  matbeoHiUcs.  He^ there  engaged  mactters  t(>  teach  him 
French,  Italian,  and  music,  of  which  last  he  wast  v^ry  food* 
In  1726  he  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple.     Soon  after-> 

V  wards,  and  just  before  he  came  of  age,  he  lost  his  guar**, 
dian  sir  Isaac.     He  studied  enough  of  the  law  to  be  useful 
to  himself  and  his  friends ;  but  bis  fortune  not  requiring-it, 
and  his  constitution  not  being  strong,  he  was  never  <salled 
to  the  bar.     He.  usually  spent  the  summer  vacations  in 
tours  through  different  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot*^ 
lands  ^"d  once  passed  six  weeks  in  France  and  Flanders« 
In   1727  he  purchased  J3etchworth«Gastle.  with  its  estate. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  more  to  rural  affairs,  and  with 
his:  usual  industry   wrote   down   numberless  observations 
which  he  collected  in  discourses  with  his  farmers,  or  esE-  , 
t]:acte4  from  various  authors  On  the  subject.     On  the  3d  of 
February,  1736,  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Edward 
BarJE^r,  esq.  afterwards  cursitor  baron  of  the  exchequer,  apd 
receiver  of  the  tenths.     By  her  he  Imd  three  daughters, 
Dorothy,  who  died  under  three  years  old,   Judith,  and 

'  Dprotbea-Maria,  who,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1763,  mar- 
ried sir.  Henry  Paulett  St.  John,  bart.  and  died  op  the  5th 
of  May,  1768,  leaving  one  son.  Mrs.  Tucker  died  the  Zth- 
of  May,  1754,  aged  ^%,  As  they  had  lived  together  in  the 
twderest  harmony,  the  loss  was  a  very  severe  stroke  to 
Mr.  Tuc^ker.  His  6rst  amusement  was  to  collect  all  the 
letters  which  had  passed  between  them  whenever  they  hap- 
pened to  be  absent  from  each  other,  whieh  he  copied  out 
in,  books  twice  over>  under  the  title  of  "  The  Picture  of 
artless  Love ;"  one  copy  he  gaye.  to  her  father,  who  sur- 
vived her  &ve  years,  and  the  other  he  kept  to  read  over  to 
his  daughters  frequently.  His  principal  attention  then  was 
to  in$truct  his  daughters;  he  taught  them  Fren^ch  and 
Itali^^H^  and  whatever  else  he  thought  might  be  useful  to 
them  to  know»  In  1755,  at  the  request  of  a  friend  in  the 
if^st  of  England,  be  worked  up  some  materials  which  he 
seiithim  into  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  then  published  under 
the  title  of  "The  Country  Gentleman's  Advice  to  his  Soir. 
on  the  Subject  of  Party  Clubs,"  printed  by.Owen,  Tern- 
pje-bar ;  and . he,  soon  after,  began .  writing  "  Th^  JLigbtiof ; 
Nature  pursued,*^  of  whi^h  he  not  only  formed  and  wrote 
over  several  sketches  befpre  he  fixed  on  the  method  he  de- 
termined to  pursue,  but  wrote  the  complete  copy  twi^ce 
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<Ntb  his  omi  hand ;  tiut  thinking  his,  style  was  naturally 
stiff  and  laboured,  in  order  to  improve  it,  he  had  employed 
much  tiaieia  studying  the  most  elegant  writers  and  orators, 
and  translating  many  orations  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  &c« 
and,  twice  over,  **  Cicero  de  Oratore."      After  this  he 
composed  a  little  treatise  called  '<  Vocal  Sounds,''  printed, 
but  never  published ;  contriving,  with  a  few  additional  let« 
teni,  to  fix  the  pronunciation  to  the  whole  alphabet  in  such 
manner,  that  the  sound  of  any  word  may  be  conveyed  on 
p»per  as  exactly  as  by  the  voicel     His  usual  method  of 
spending  his  time  was  to  rise  very  early  to  his  studies,  in 
winter  burning  a  lamp  in  order  to  light  his  own  fire  before 
his  servants  were  stirring.     After  breakfast  he  returned  to 
his  studies  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  took  a  ride  on 
horseback,  or  walked.     The  evenings  in  summer  he  often 
spent  in  walking  over  his  farms  and  setting  down  his  re- 
marks ;  and  in  the  winter,  while  in  the  country,  reading  to 
bis  wife,  and   afterwards  to  his   daughters.     In  London, 
where  he  passed  some  months  every  winter  and  spring,  be 
passed  much  time  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  his  even- 
ings were  more  frequently  spent  in  friendly  parties  with  some 
of  his  relations  who  lived  near,  and  with  some  of  his  old  fellow 
oollegiates  or  Temple  friends.     His  walks  there  were  chiefly 
to  transact  any  business  he  had  in  town,  always  preferring 
to  walk  on  all  his  own  errands,  to  sending  orders  by  a  ser- 
vant, and  frequently  when  he  found  no  other,  wquld  walk, 
be  said,  to  the  Bank  to  see  what  it  was  o^clock.     Besides 
bis  knowledge  in  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  he  was  per- 
fectly sUlled  in  merchant's   accompts,  and  kept  all  his 
books  with  the  exactness  of  an  accompting-bouse ;  and  be 
waa  ready  to  serve  his  neighbours  by  acting  as  justice  of 
4>eace.     His  close  application  to  his  studies,  and  writing 
lattevly  much  by  candle  and  lamp-light,    weakened  hi$^ 
sight,  and  brought  on  cataracts,  which  grew  so  much  worse 
after  a  fever  in  the  spring,  1771,  that  he  could  no  longer 
amuse  himself  with  ^reading  or  writing,  and  at  last  could 
uot  walk,  except  In  bis  own  garden,  without  leading.    This 
was  a  great  trial  on  his  philosophy,  yet  it  did  not  fail  him ;. 
be  not  only  bore  it  with  patience,  but  cheerfulness,  fre- 
quently being  much  diverted  with  the  mistakes  his  infirmity 
occasioned  him  to  make.     His  last  illness  carried  him  off 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1774,  perfectly  sensible,  and 
as  he  had  lived,  ea^y  and  resigned,  to  the  last. 


He  published  apampBtet  entitled''^  Maift'- hi  quest  of 
kimself^*^'  hi  reply  ^o.-^wme  intetotwres  .OAr^i^-  i|Ote  to.  hi» 
*^  Free  Will.*'  .He  had  no  torn' for  poluioi^orfMiblic.tifei 
and  oerer  could  he'indiiced  t«i  haecHoe  ,a  ^ndklate  to.  m-^. 
present  the  county  o^Sorrey/.' to: nii4iiQh;li}8  Ibftun^i  ^^ilv^ 
lies,  and  character  gave  him  full  pr^k^r^i^mi  ,  *^My 
ibougbtft/*  aaya  Mr.  Ticker  ofi  lHi|i^£^;Jt  h^en^k^ir  a 
tarn,  from  my  earlte^  youthi^t^trajodfi  a^^ftfobMigf ,  int0:  t^e 
foundations  and  meaautea  of  fightjtnfl  Wof^y  my/i^vt-fpr 
retirement  baii;  farniifbted  me^ivith'cofiikiual  \e}mre^  avd 
the  exercise  of  my  reason  has  be^nny  dAi(J;:0^^doJ^0s;tl.'* 
He  once,  however,  vras  induced  to  att^rtdia  pubHoo^^^tig 
at  Epsom  in  the  beginning  of  the.  p9ase«t  reign^  «th^  {Wty 
ran  very  high,  ^d  when  sir  Ja^tf»ti^fM9>«i^^Q3$  began  to 
exercise  his  talent  for  poetry  bya^baU^di^  |bw;  ocoa^iRHi, 
in  which  he  introduced  Mt^Tuok^ifBimis/fi^et  gentleoi^n 
who  differed  from  bim  in  their  Q)^jini9iMfi'  !^Q  i^t Jfom 
being  hurt  by  this,  Mr.  Tucker  vW  ki^kisti§tnf!^§0d'^'ihe. 
representation  given  of  himself,  und  a«fta^y  f^t  tt^^^^Md 

Havifig  before  provided  foe  bit  younger  rdai^bjterjth^ 
left  his  estate  at  Betchworth  tobis  <e|d^4«^ug||ter^  who 
was  unmarried,  and  a  more  woitby  slijdfiessciF  coiddiP0^-hftv^ 
been  found .     With  the  -strong  Uflderltan^ingcyp^  ^bfi^fMher* 
she  inherited  his  good  and  amiabieqt)2^lrtie«:i  an^jMl9§igj|^. 
possessed  of  learning  which  is  nDt(pfie(](<fo4iiid'i|iea4«i^  ii^ 
was  never  obtruded  in  conversation,    friea^iy- to^hf^r-iifM^brt  - 
hours,  kind  to  her  tenants,  ben^olent^p* itbeypoic;^  ^fifbe 
died  unmarried  Nov.^,  1794,  respected  and  regr^Uffd  ^ 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  leaving:  sir. fi^n^jf  PjiuJ#t> 
St.  John  Mildmay,  her  sister's  only  aon^heird^  bf^r:  ^IH^t^kT 
who,   in   1798,    sold   the  manor,  mansi^w^uao^e,  ,^t^  _^to 
Henvy  Peters,  esq.  banker  in  London^  tbci  jp^nd^efn^iOjipnery 
who  has  made  great  improvement«,fao^^9}#rged:!^C(/^tA|jB^ 
by  purchases.  .      >    '   ».,  o.,'         j».  .r  , 

-Mr.  Tucker's  *'  Light  of  Nature  pursued*  v  -a  af^rj^  tt^% 
now  much  read,  was  published  in*?  yols^^vq,^  fyf  whiciji  the 
first  three  were  published  by  htmsetf  inil'7f9^.wUnd^r  the 
assumed  name  of  Edward  Search,  esq^a^id  the  i  four  las^ 
'after  his  death,  as  **  The  posthumous  week  of)  Ab^bam 
Tucker,  esq.'*  .  It  consists  of  disquisitions  on  mostdi^pul^di 
jiointsjind  obscure  theories  in  metaphysics,  politics,  divi«> 
iiity,  i(c.  in  which  We  many  bold  and  original  tbougbtSy 
but  conveyed  in  a  style  and  manner  wbich  has  preveoted 
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the  work  from  being  much  a  faToorite  witli  the  public* 
Although  in  general  praised  for  liberality  of  aeotiment^  he 
has  been  by  one  party  censured  on  sccojint  of  his  servile 
adherence  to  the  doetrinea  of  the  established  church,  and 
by  another  has  beisa  ekimed  aii  a  supporter  of  what  is 
called  unitarianifttti*^ 

TUCKER  (JosTAR),  ft  learned  English  divine,  but  more 
celebrated  aft  a  political  writer,  was  born  at  Laugharn,  in 
Carmsrthenshire,  in  1712.  His  fetherwas.a  farmer,  and 
having  a  small  estate  left>  him  near  Aberystwith,  in  Cardi-- 
ganshii^,  be  removed  thither;  and  perceiving  that  his  son 
had  a  turn  for  learning,  he  sent  him  to  Ruthin  school  in 
DelliHgbshire,  where  he  made  so  great  progress  in-  the 
classics  that  he  obtained  an  exhibition  at  St.  John's  coUege^ 
Oitfbrd.  The  joiirney  from  his  native  place  to  the  univer^ 
sity  Was  Ibng;  Itnd  at  that  time  very  tedious,  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  roads.  He  travelled  therefore  for  some 
time  on  foot,  until  old  Mr.  Tucker,  feeling  for  his  son's 
reputation,  as  well  as  for  his  ease,  gave  him  his  own  horse* 
But  upon  bis  return,  youtig  Josiab,  with  true  filial  affection^ 
considered  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  walk  to  Oxford 
than  fop* his  father  to  repsir  on  foot  to  the  neighbouring 
marltetil<and  fairs,  which  bad  been  the  case,  .owing  to  thi^ 
newireguli^ioii^'i  The  horse  was  aecordingiy  returned ;  aad 
our  stltdeht)  for'tber^mainder  of  thetioie  he  continued  at 
the  univeiBity,  travelled  on  foot  backwai^d  end  forward  with 
his  baggage  ilt  bia  back.  .  c 

At  the  ag^  of  twenty *tbree  he  entered  into  holy  orders^ 
aad  served  a  curacy  for  some  time*  in.  GloucealerahireJ 
About  1737  be  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  charch^k 
Bfhtoti  and  was  appointed  minor  eanon  in  the  catbedtal  of 
that  city.  Here  be.  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Joseph  But> 
let^  tb^n  bi^op  of  Bristol,  and: after wfwds  ^of.Diirbami^ 
wfao«  appointed  <Mr.  Tucker  bis  domestic  chaplain^ .  By  the 
interest  of  this  prelate  Mr.  Tucker  obtained  a.prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  of  ^Brisu>1  ^^  and  on  the  da^Sth  lof.Mr. 
Catcott^  well  kuown^by  his.treacn9e^>on  tbe  deluge,  he-,  bev. 
came'  rector  ^f  St.  Stephen.  ,  The* inhabitants  oi)  thai  pr- 
rish  consist  chiefly  of  merchants  and  tradeamen,  a  ciccamr' 
stance  which  greatly  aided  bis  natural  inclination  for  com^ 
lae^at  and'  politlioal  studies*  When  the  famops  bill,  was 
t)roUght  itiib  the  House  of  Commons  fot  the  naturalization 
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of  the  Jews,  Mr.  Tucker  took  a  decided  part  iti  ikvour  of 
the  measure,  and  was,  indeed,  its  roost  able  advocate ;  but 
for  this  be  was  severely  attacked  in  pamphlets,  newspa^ 
pert,  and  magazines ;  and  the  people  of  Bristol  burnt  bis 
effigy  dressed  in  canonicals,  together  with  his  letters  oa 
behalf  of  naturalization  *.  In  1753  he  published  an  able 
paniphlet  on  the  "  Turkey  Trade,"  in  which  be  demoni^ 
•trates  the  evils  that  result  to  trade  in  general  from  char- 
tered companies.  At  this  period  lord  Clare  (afterwards 
earl  Nugent)  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Bristol,  which 
honour  he  obtained  chiefly  through  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  Mr.  Tucker,  whose  influence  in  bis  large  and  wealthy 
parish  was  almost  decisive  on  such  an  occasion.  In  return 
for  this  favour  the  earl  procured  for  him  the  deanery  of 
Gloucester,  in  1758,  at  which  time  he  took  bis  degree  of 
]>.  D.  So  great  was  bis  reputation  for  commercial  know- 
ledge, that  Dr.  Thomas  Hayter,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  was  then  tutor  to  bis  present  majesty,  applied 
to  Dr.  Tucker  to  draw  up  a  dissertation  on  this  «ubjeQt 
for  the  perusal  of  his  royal  pupil.  It  was  accordingly  don€^ 
and  gave  great  satisfaction.  This  work,  under  the  title  of 
^^Tbe  Elements  of  Commerce,"  was  printed  in  quarto,  but 
never  published.  Dr.  Warburton,  however,  who^  after  hav- 
ing been  member  of  the  same  chapter  with  the  dean,,  at 
Bristol,  became  bishop  of  Gloucester,  thought  very  dif^ 
lerently  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  respect  tq  bis  talents 
and  favourite  pursuits ;  and  said  once,  in  his  coarse  manner^ 
that  *^  his  Dean's  trade  was  religion,  and  religion  his  trade.*' 
The  dean  oti  being  once  asked  concerning  the  coolness 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  Warburton,  his  answer 
was  to  the  following  purpose  :  ^^  The  bishop  affects  to  con^ 
ftiderme  with  contempt;  to  which  I  say  nothing.  He  bas 
sometimes  spoken  coarsely  of  me;  to  whieb  I  replied  oo- 
tbtng.  He  has  said  that  religion  is  my  trade,  .and  trade 
is  my  religion.  Commerce,  and  its  connections  have,  it  is 
true,-  been  favourite  objects  of  my  attention,  and  where  is 
the  crime/  And  as  for  religion,  I  have  attended  carefully 
to  (he  duties  of  my  parish  :  nor  have  I  neglected  my  ca- 
thedra). The  world  knows  something  of  itie  as  a  writer  on 
religious  subjects;  and  I  will,  add,  which  the  world  does 
not  know,  that  I  have  written  near  three  hundred  sermons^ 

*  Mr.  Seward  snyt,  his  being  burnt  in  effigy  was  occasioned  by  aa  cstay  he 
wrote  in  suppoitof  thc^  Hessiaai  wbocame  to  MtUe  id  fingUiid. 
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and  preached  them  all,  again  and  agaii>.  My  heart  is  >at 
ease  ou  that  score,  and  my  conscience,  thank  God,  does' 
not  accuse  me.''  The  fact  is,  that  although  there  is  no 
possible  connection  betvreen  the  business  of  commerce  and 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  he  had  studied  theology  in  ail 
its  branches  scientifically,  and  his  various  publications  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects  show  htm  to  be  deeply  versed 
in  theology. 

In  1771,  when  a  strong  attempt  was  made  to  procure  an 
abolition  of  subscription  to  the  thirty^nine  articles,  Dti 
Tucker  came  forward  as  an  able  advocate  of  the  church  ef 
England,  yet  admitted  that  some  reformation  of  the  liturgy 
was  wanted,  and  instanced  particularly  the  Athanasian 
creed,  which  he  considered  as  too  scholastic  and  refined 
for  a  popular  confession  of  faith.-*-About  this  time  he  pub- 
,  lished  *^  Directions  for  Travellers,"  in  which  he  lays  downf 
excellent  rules,  by  which  gentlemen  who  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries may  not  only  improve  their  own  minds,  but  turn  their 
observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  native  country.  This 
has  become  extremely  scarce,  but  there  is  a  part  of  it  re- 
fK'inted  in  Berchtold's  <^  Essay  to  direct  the  inquiries  of 
Ti^vellers,''  an  excellent  work,  published  in  1789,  2  vols. 
In  1772,  the  dean  printed  a  small  volume  of  sermons, 
in  which  he  explains  the  doctrines  of  election  and  justifica' 
tion,  in  reference  to  a  very  violent  dispute  then  carried 
on  between  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian  methodists, 
the  fornler  beaded  by  Messrs.  Toplady  and  Hill,  and  the 
Jatter  by  the  Messrs.  Wesleys  and  Fletcher,  The  year  fol*^ 
loifing  he  published  "  Letters  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Kippis,  wbere- 
.in  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  England  to  an  authority  in 
matters  of  ^aith,  and  to  a  power  of  decreeing  rites  and 
ceremonies,  is  discussed  and  ascertained,"  &c. 

.  When  the  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies,  the 'dean  was  an  attentive  observer  of 
the  <}otitest,  examining  the  affair  with  a  very  different  eye 
frdm  thai  of  a  party-man,  or  an  interested  merchant,  and 
discovered,  as:  he  conceived,  that  both  sides  would  He  be* 
nefited  by  an  absolute  separatiou.  The  more  he  thought 
on  tfais  Subject,  the  more  he  was  persuaded  that  extensive 
colonies  were  ah  evil  rather  than  an  advantage  to  ^ny  com* 
metcial  nation.  On  this  principle,  therefore,  he  published 
bis  ^^  Thoughts  upon  the  Dispute  between  the  Mother* 
Country  and  America.^'  He  demonstrated,  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  conqueoed,  and  that,  if  it  could,  the  pur-. 
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chase  would  be  deariy  botigbc*  He  warned  ihis:  coimtrj^ 
against  commencing  a  war  with  the  colonies^  and. advised 
that  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  This  ad^rice  ^artled 
all  parties,  and  by  all  the  dean  was  considered  aa  a  sort  of 
madman^  tvho  had  rambled  out  of  the  proper  line  of  his 
profession  to  commence  pplttical  quack.  Our  author,  bow*: 
ever^  went  hn  vindicating  and  enforcing  his  favourite  sys* 
tern,  in  spite  of  alt  the  obloquy  with  .which  it  was  treated 
both  in  the  senate  andr  from  the  presa.  As  the  war  pro- 
ceeded, some  mielligeflit  'persms  began,  to  see  more  truth 
iand  reason  in  bis  senttmen^  end  ttme,  perhaps,  may  be 
thought  to  have  demottltrajied  that  be  was  right.  He 
printed  sisvei^al  eMay<  in  the  newspapesa  under  the^iile  of 

/  Cassandra.  -  -  i 

When  the  terrors  of  an  iavarion  were  very  pnevaletn  in 
1779,  the  dean  circulated,  in  a  variety  of  periodical  pub. 
Jkcations,  some  of  themosV  sensible d>8err]atioiis  that  wejre 
ever  made  pn  the  subject,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the: 
pieople.  He  states  at  length,  and  with  great  aociiraoy,  the 
numerous  difficulties  that  most  attend  tbealtempt^to  invAde 
this  country,  and  the  still  greater  ones  that  must  be  ^* 
countered  by  the  invaders  after  their  iaeditig.  .  Those  oib^ 
servations  were  reprinted,  with  good  effedt^  in.the.  eo<irse 
of  the  late  war.  '  ^  • 

In  1781,  he  published  what  he  had  printed  long  before, 
*^  A  treatise  on  Civil  Government,'*  in  which  his  principal 
design  is' to  counteract  the  doctrines  of  the  icelebrated 
Locke  and  his  followers.  Tins  book  made  a  considerable 
noise,  and  wns  attacked  by  sevei^al  of  the  best  writenr  on 

4:he  democratic  side  of  the  question.     The  year  following 
he  closed  his  political  career  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Cui 

'Bono?*'  in  which  he  balances  the  profits  and  loss  of  each 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  recapitulates  all  bis  former 
positions  on  the  subject  of  war  and  colonial  po^sessiot^s. 
I}is  publications  after  that  period  consisted  of  soma  tmcts  ? 
on  the  commercial  regulations  of  Irelaind,  on  thciexpor- 
tation  of  woollens,  and  on  the  iron  trade.    .     v 
'  In  1777  he  published  seventeen  practical  ^sernions,  ia  > 
Qhe  vol.  8vo.     After  he  resigned  his  rect^y  itl  Bristol  he 

resided  mostly  in  Cloucester,  where,  in  i78«i,  he*  married 
Mrs«  Crowe,  his  houalgkeeper.    He  died  of  the  gradual  dcr 

cays  of  age,  November  4,  1799,  and  was  interred  in  the 

south  transept  of  ploucester  catfaetiral,  v^here  a  monuinetit 

has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory*  ^  It  should  be  re- 
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cordcfd  to  hid  prKUM,  tbdi  though  enjoying  but  very  m^^ 
ddrate'^ireferinreDt  ^for  to  a  man  of  no  paternal  estate,  er 
ocbep  ecclesiaslscal  digaity,  tb^  deanery  of  Gloucester  is 
no  tery  advdrttageoua«UiiatiD^)»,  bd  was  notwithsuuding  a 
libemi  bmefac^of  to. several  pojbfie  iestitutiona,  and  a  dis- 
tiiVfaisbdci  patroo  of  merit.  .  Abbujt .  11190  Jie  thougbt  of  r6- 
sigfimg  hh  rectory, in  BrlHel^  an^^j  wi^itbdut  cofniouoicatiag 
faii  design-to  anyjOtiieiriperaiKipalM^piiU^d-'  to  |be.  cbanceU 
lofv  in  ««^faoae  gift  it  %^for  ictaveito K^ti  it  JB  favour  of  Im 
curate,  ^atnost^dbacfln^^^  mam^jmkofk'Urg^  family.  His 
lordafaip  wa«>t»ilUngi<«flotigb  ^blULtbei.ahpttld  give  up  the 
living,  bm  be^refiMbdidiiin  kbi&itliertgr.  !of  iiioniinatiRg  his 
sucoessKXP^-  Oii.Mhasd^u^<dQKii  aresab^id-^o^bQld  the- living 
himself  till  he  could  find  a  fit  opportunity  to  succeed  in  bis 
objects  -Aft^r  tceigiiDig  ab&flnalteig  'WXfft  d^lsberateiy,  he 
corai^ttfttoated4i)&  ^kb^tc^  his  .(>aiiibifln^i*s«  and  advised 
them  i4»  de$mupimifmtitit}^-^ti9  dierolmicellor  in  favour  o^ 
the  ^tft^ce.  3  r  iStaisavup  aDCfoidingty«jdoiii^  -and  signed  byali\ 
of  4tbQt|)>  t«iibeiiti8igrds]Be^tftioi)^;eitber  on  ibe  jiart  of  the 
dts6i^te^of)4nitersi{::TbejduHiirellocV'  bcriieg  touched  with 
thisnfttstriniwny)«filoeebetweeQ<;i  ebir^Aian  and  hia  people^ 
yieldedcaa  iastv||9itbedlppitbati0iib;.iu;iC»»(vi6q<ienGeof  which 
t,be  deantsbeevfulljiRrreslgDf^  jtbe  Uiia^^.tQ  a  auccesaor  well 
qualified  to  tread  in  his  steps. ' 

TUCKfiR,  or  'il€>03&S  R  <WiiiLtAM)^  a  leamied  divine  of 
the  sixteenth  ceniaTy,  wasr:tbe!tl»ird>  aoaof  Mr*.  Willianr 
Tooker  of  Eteter^  whieredidwasTbero*  He. was  educated 
at  WJiicheater  scbjQol,  wUeocid  be  went  t6  New  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  admitted  f^erpetual  fellow  io  1#77.  Ue 
coii^eted  his  ^naster's  degreerin  d593,3aboiit;wbkb  time 
be  distiagi]isbed''faiaissl£  asa  disputanb  before^dme  illus* 
trioQS  visitors  of  the  tmivei^ity^  ilarri  5fi^  ibe  fgai^^  up  bia 
feUowsbiponbeiitg  propaiked  tor  the:^rel}de^Q€A]rji  pf  Barn- 
staple it»  DeFOttsbira.^  Mm  wur  a&eswards^Jtqa^  ff^aplaia  to 
queen  Eli^abietby.  whtcfa^  P^rinc^  aR^is,itw)a^  swi9§ViUtA  by 
his  larritiifg  and  dedicjuInigi^a^tboaiikiiit^ib^xijoia^fiAj^^^^  thii^ 
king^a  evil,  which.vweahaibipfdsefi^jbaifPt^cteiWlJIaf  becaiiie 
aftervrerds  prebendary. of: ftdiri»iB^',baii4iItt)o|E  btl  d4rgxee*of 
D.  D.  in  1594.  'Ue}lbemlfasagie^cani>I1D9^/^thec^h^(oh  bC 
Exeter^  and  dean  of  XipfaAdU,  .iBilfdklciidt  mteelAdbie  jatjbev 
pr^fepm^yt^ni^onseqaeiieilof  titt(d«jitib:Q£lQi3i  Qpieyue^  aa* 

1  Geat.  Mag^  ToK\l^IX.-^AV»rb«rilPD^^  edit.  p.   3i3i;'3o7.-r 

<-^9eward*9  Aniecdbusl  .  -       -    '  '     '/  "  ' 
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Wood  apd  Prince  say^  for  he  succeeded  Dr.  Montiigue, 
and  was  iastaUed  Feb.  21,  1604.  These  biographers  inform 
us  that  king  James  designed  him  for  the  bishopric  af 
Gioncester,  and  that  the  cong6  d'elire  was  actually  issued, 
but  for  some  reason  the  king  was  pleased  to  revoke  it.  Dr. 
Tucker  died  at  Salisbury  March  19,  1620,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  there. 

Dr.  Tucker  was  esteemed  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar.  <^Tbe  purity  of  his  Latin  pen/'  says  Fuller, 
^'procured  his  preferment  He  was  an  able  divine,  a  per- 
son of  great  gravity  and  piety,  and  well  read  in  curious  and^ 
critical  authors.''  His  pubhcations  are,  1.  "Charisma,  sive 
Donum  Sanationis,  seu  Explicatio  cotius  qussstionis  de  mtr 
rabiiium  sanitatum  gratia,  &c.**  Loud.  1597,  4to.  This  is 
the  work  which.  Prince  says,  introduced  him  to  the  favour  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  historical  defence  of  the  power  of 
%>ur  kings  in  curing  what  is  called  the  king's  evil.  Delrio, 
the  Jesuit,  answered  it,  and  "with  him,''  say  Wood  and 
Prince,  ^'  are  said  to  agree  most  ftinaticks,"  and  we  may 
-add,  ntost  persons  of  common  sense.  Tucker  was,  if  we 
miistake  not,  the  first  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  royal 
touch,  and  Carte,  the  historian,  the  last,  or  perhaps  tbf 
celebrated  Whiston,  who  has  a  long  digression  on  the  sub^ 
ject  in  his  lif;^.  2.  "  Of  the  Fabrick  of  the  Church  and 
Church-men's  Living,"  Lond.  1604,  8 vo.  This  appears 
to  have  been  written  to  obviate  the  scruples  of  some  of  the 
puritan  party.  The  subjects  treated  are:  1.  ^*0(  parity 
and  imparity  of  gifts;  of  cooipetency  and  incompetency  of 
men's  livjngs ;  and  of  the  reward  of  men's  gifts  or  main<- 
tenance,  $o  called  ;  of  parity  and  imparity  ef  men's  livings^ 
which  ariseth  out  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  men's 
gifts,  and  of  preferments  so  called ;  of  singularity  and  plu« 
rality  of  benefices,  apd  of  the  cause  thereof,  viz.  dispensa* 
tions ;  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  pj-uralities ;  and  of 
supportance  and  keeping  of  the  fabrick  of  the  church  up^ 
right,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  hierarchy  and  constitutioii 
oi  the  church  of  England  against  the  enemies  thereof,  who 
are  for  reducing  all  to  a  parity  and  equality.'^  3.  '^Singu^ 
lare  Certamen  cum  Marline  Becano  Jesuita,"  Lend,  1611, 
Svo,  in  defence  of  James  L  against  Becan  and  BeUarmin  ^ 

TUCKNEY  (Anthony),  a  learned  divine,  usuaUy,  bnc 
perhaps  not  very  strictly,  classed  among  nonconformists, 

*  AUu  Ox.  Tol.  I.— Prince's  Worthieg  of  Devon,— Fuller's  Worthies.— WiIIis?i: 
Oathedimls. 
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was  boirn  in  September  1599,  at  Kirton,  near  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  his  father  was  minister.  He  was,  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  matriculated  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  being  admitted  of  Emmanuel  college  there. 
His1)iographer,  Dr.  Salter,  remarks  that  this  circumstance 
^' shews  that  he  had'  been  educated  hitherto  in  a  dislike 
to  the  church  establishment;  for  that  college,  though  it 
abounded  for  many  years  in  most  excellent  scholars,  and 
might  therefore  very  justly  be  esteemed  and  flourish  on 
their  account,  yet  was  much  resorted  to  for  another  reason 
about  this  time;  viz.  its  being  generally  lookM  on,  from 
its  first  foundation,  (which  Tuckney  himself  acknowledges) 
as  a  seminary  of  Puritans."  To  this  class  Dr.  Tuckney  cer- 
tainly belonged  ;  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  so  far  a  doctrinal 
puritan,  but  we  find  fewer  symptoms  of  nonconformity 
about  him  than  in  the  case  of  any  man  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Tuckney  took  his  first  degree  in  arts  before  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college 
three  yejars  after.     In  1620  he  proceeded  M.  A.  and  was 
some  time  in  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  family,  before  he  resided 
on  bis  fellowship.     When  he  returned  he  became  a  very 
eminent  tutor,    and  had  many  persons  of  rank  admitted 
under  bim.     In  1 627  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  D. ;  after 
which  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
went  to  Boston,  as  assistant  to  the  famous  vicar  of  that 
town,  John  Cotton,  for  whom,  though  a  very  zealous  non- 
conformist, his  diocesan  bishop  Williams,  when  lord  keeper, 
procured  a  toleration  under  the  great  seal,    for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  notwithstanding  his  dissenting  in 
ceremonies,  so  long  as  done  without  disturbance  to  the 
church.     But   this  was  probably  not  very  long :    for  Mr. 
Cotton  quitted  his  native  country,  before  the  rebellion,  and 
withdrew  to  New  England.     On  his  departure  the  corpo- 
ration of  Boston  phose  Mr.  Tuckney,  who  was  now  married, 
into  this  Vicarage,  and  he  kept  it,  at  their  request,  till  the 
restoration ;  or  rather  his  title  to  it,  for  he  took  no  part  of 
the  profit  after  he  ceased  to  reside.     Calamy  mentions  a 
Mr.fAnderson  as  having  been  ejected  at  the  restoration;  be 
probably  offidiated  there,  but  never  was  vicaf,  and  Dr.  How 
succeeded  Mr.  Tuckney  in  1660. 

When  tlie  Assembly  of  Divines  met  at  Westminster,  Mr. 
Tuckney  was  one  of  the  two  nominated  for  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  on  this  removed  to  London,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  St.  Michael  Querne  in  Cheapside.     In  1645, 
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when  the  earl  of  Manchester  turned  out  Dn  Holdswortb, 
master  of  Emmanuel  college,  Mr.  Tuckney  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  but  did  not  entirely  reside  on  this  employ- 
ment until  1648,  when  being  chosen  vice-chancellor  be  re* 
moved  with  his  family  to  Cambridge,  served  that  offioe  ^itb 
credit,'  and  commenced  D.D.  the  year  after.  While  vice-* 
chancellor,  Mr.  Baker  informs  us,  that  he  was  very  zealous 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  America,  and  promoted  these  designs  very 
vigorously  with  the  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  other  ' 
colleges.  In  1663,  Dr.  Hill  master  of  Trinity  dying,  Dr. 
Tuckney  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  on  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Arrowsmith  to  Trinity  college,  was  chosen  master  of 
St.  John^s,  and  two  years  after  regius  professor  of  divinity. 
But  although  thus  legally  possessed  of  these  two  considera-- 
ble  preferments,  and  although.  Dr.  Salter  says,  his  behfa- 
viour  in  both  was  irreproachable  and  even  highly  commend- 
able ;  though  he  ever  consulted  the  interest  both  of  the  uni- 
versity and  his  college,  and  the  honour  of  the  chair,  yet  he 
was  civilly  turned  out  of  both,  at  the  restoration,  on  pretenx^e 
of  his  great  age,  which  was  only  sixty-two. 

Mr.  Baker  thus  represents  the  treatment  Dr.  Tuckney 
met  with  :  ^'A  set  of  young  men  (for  the  old  ejected  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  been  content  with  their  commons)  were 
so  intoxicated  with  the  return  of  the  king,  and  flushed  witli 
warmer  expectcitions,  as  to  forget  all  revei^nce  and  grati- 
tude that  was  due  to  a  venerable  old  man,  and  to  turn  upon, 
their  benefactor,  to  whopfi  most  of  them  owed  encourage-- 
ment,  and  some  of  them  preferment.    The  same  person, 
that  had  been  so  much  reverenced  by  them,  was  now  neg- 
lected.    Complaints  were  brought  by  them,  and  preferred  * 
at  court  against  him,  where  meeting  with  countenance,  the 
good  old   man,  partly  awed  with  the  terror*  of  the  higher 
powers,  and  partly  grieved  and  vexed  with  the  ingratitude 
of  his  fellows ;  or  possibly  foreseeing  a  consequent  ne4^$- 
sity  upon  his  non-compliance,  was  easily  prevailed  with  to  - 
resign  his  preferments.  .  He  accordingly  resigned  his  mas- 
tership 6f  St.  John's  and  professorship  June  22,  1661,  a 
pension  of  100/.  per  annum  being  reserved  to  him  out  of 
the  emoluments  of  bis  professorship,  which  was  duty  paid 
him  to  his  dying  day.*' 

"The  rest  of  his  life,*'  ^dds  Mr.  Baker,  "he  spent  in 
retirement,  most  part  at  London,  where  he  had4)een  pastor 
of  St.  Michael  le  Querue^  and  where  he  had.  been  commia«  * 
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stoner  at  the  conference  at  the  Savoy :  biit,  either  through 
diffidence  of  himself,  or  for  other  reasons,  although  he  had 
filled  th^  chair  at  Cambridge  so  many  years  with  reputa- 
tion,  by  acquitting  himself  extremely  well,  yet  he  never 
coald  be  prevailed  with  to  appear  and  act  in  that  confer- 
ence; whilst  Mr.  Baxter,  who  knew  nothing  of  an  univer- 
sity, nor  was  acquainted  with  any  other  chair  save  that  of 
the  pulpit,  only  in  the  strength  of  natural  logic  ventured  to 
engage  in  mood  and  figure  with  some  of  our  best  and  most 
experienced  divines,  with  such  success  as  usually  attends 
rash  undertakings.*' 

The  Savoy  conference  Dr.  Tuckney  certainly  never  at- 
tended, which,  Dt.  Salter  says,  Mr.  Baxter  observes  **  with 
some  indignation ;"  but  this  we  cannot  discover  in  Baxter's 
account.  Still  less  would  he  have  hinted,,  as  a  cause  for 
Dr.  Tuckney's  absence,  that  he  was  silenced  by  the  LOO/,  a 
year  given  him,  which  Dr.  Salter,  although  otherwise  his 
admireri  has  done.  According  to  Calatny,  he  preached 
sometimes  in  his  own  house,  and  occasionally  in  the  fami- 
lies of  several  friends.  In  the  time  of  the  plague  he  lived 
at  Colwich  hall  near  Nottingham,  the  seat  of  Robert  Pierre-, 
point,  esq.  where  he  was  soon  troubled  and  confined,  but 
was  treated  very  civilly,  and  in  a  few  months  discharged. 
Upon  the  five-mile  act,  he  removed  to  Oundle,  and  thence 
Co  Warmington,  in  Northamptonshire.  After  the  fire  of 
London  (in  which  his  library  was  burnt)  he  removed  to 
Stockerston  in  Leicestershire,  and  then  to  Tottenham  near 
London,  whence  in  1669-70  he  removed  to  Spital-^ard, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  February  1670,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  March  ],  in 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  London. 

Calamy  says,  he  had  the  character  of  an  eminently  pious 
and  learned  man,  ati;ue  friend,  an  indefatigable  student,  a 
candid  disputant,  and  an' earnest  promoter  of  truth  and  god- 
liness. A  remarkable  proof  of  his  candour,  and  of  his  zeal 
for  truth,  may  be  seen  in  his  letters  to  Dr.  Whichcote,  who 
had  been  one  of  l?is(  pupils,  published'iii  1753  by  Dr.  Salter, 
under  the  title  of  "  Eight'  Letters  — con cerqi^g  the  use  of 
reason  in  religion  ;  the  differences  of  opinioii  among  Chris- 
tians ;  the  reconciliation' of  sinners  unto  God;  ai\d,  the 
studies  and  learning  of  s^  ^ninistei;  of  the  gospel."  ^hese 
were  written  in  165J,  aiicl  were  appended  by  Dr.  Salter  to 
his  editipa  of  Whichcfcte*s  ^^iAphorisms/'  iJr.  Tuckney's 
other  works  were,  "  Forty  Sermons'*  publisJbed  by  bis  son 
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the  Rev.  Jonathan  TuckDey»  1676,410 ;  and  a  collection  of. 
Latin  pieces,  consisting  of  sermons  ad  cleruniy  positions, 
determinations  in  Uie  chair  and  for  bis  own  degree,  lectures, 
&c.  Amst;  1679,  with  a  short  account  of  the  Doctor  by  W. 
D.  supposed  to  be  JDr.  WiUiam  Dillingham^  his  successor 
in  the  headship  of  Emmanuel  college. 

From  these  writings,  Dr.  Salter  remarks,  that  '^  our  pro- 
fessor appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  reading  and 
much  knowledge;  a  ready  and  elegant  Latinist ;  but  nar-  < 
row,  stiff,  and  dogmatical ;  no  enemy  to  the  royal  or  epis- 
copal power,  as  it  should  seem  ;  but  above  measure  zealous 
for  church  power  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  which  such 
men  as  Tuckney,  Arrowsmith,  &c.  very  sincerely , wished 
and  hoped  to  have  established,  by  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ment, following  the  repeated  advice  of  the  assembly ;  and 
they  sadly  regretted  their  disappointment;  their  new  masters 
constantly  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  admonitions."  In 
his  elections  at  St.  John^s,  when  the  president  would>  call 
upon  him  to  have  regard  to  the  godlj/^  the  master  answered, 
''No  one  should  have  a  greater  regard  to  the  truly  godly  than 
himself,  but  he  was  determined  to  choose  none  but  scho- 
lars;'* adding,  "They  may  deceive  me  in. their  godliness: 
they  cannot  in  their  scholarship." 

"One  thing/'  Mr.  Baker  adds,  "  maybe  said  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Tuckney,  and  his  predecessor  (Arrowsmith),  or  ra- 
ther it  is  a  right  owing  to  their  memory,  that  though  they 
were  not  perhaps  so  learned  as  some  of  those  that  have  before 
and  since  filled  that  post  and  station,  yet  their  government 
was  so  good,  and  the  discipline  under  them  so  strict  and 
regular,  that  learning  then  fipurished  :  and  it  was  under 
them  that  some  of  those  great  men  had  their  education  who 
were  afterwards  the  ornaments  of  the  following  age.  I  need 
not  name  them.  Stillingfleet,  Beveridge,  Cave,  &c.  are 
names  well  known  ;  names  that  will  live  in  future  ases, 
when  their  first  instructors  will  perhaps  be  forgot."  * 

TUDESCHI,  orTEDESCHI  (Nicholas),  an  eminent 
canonist,  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  commonly  called  Pa- 
NORMITANUS,  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  Benedictine 
abbey  in  Palermo,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  that  city. 
He  was  born  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  some  say  in  13S6,  and  became  one  of  the  most 

I  Calamy.— Life  by  Dr.  Salter,  prfHxed  to  his  "  Letters."-— Mr.  Baker'!  MS 
History  of  St.  John's  college.  ' 
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__  ebrated  canonists  of  his  time.  He  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Basil,  and  bad  a  considerable  hanH  in  ^ho  pro- 
ceedings there  against  pope  Eugenius ;  in  r* 
which  service  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Felix 
He  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  the  orders  of  tiit,  i 
Arragon  bis  master,  to  return  to  his  archbishopric,,  w  . 
he  died  of  the  plague  in  1445.  There  is  a  complete  edition 
of  bis  works,  Venice,  1617,  in  9  vols.  fol.  Dupin  mentions 
as  his  principal  work  a  treatise  on  the  council  of  Basil, 
which  was  translated  into  French  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Dr.  Gerbais,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
printed  at  Paris.  * 

TULL  (JethRO),  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Yorkshire,  deserves  honourable  mention  in  this  work,  al- 
though we  can  say  little  as  to  his  biography,  as  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  drill-plough,  and  the  first  Englishman,  perhaps 
the  first  writer  ancient  or  modern,  who  attempted  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  success  to  reduce  agriculture  to  certain 
and  uniform  principles.  After  an  education  at  one  of  our 
universities,  and  being  admitted  a  barrister  of  the  Temple^ 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and,  in  every  country  through 
which  he  passed,  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  soil,  culture, 
and  vegetable  productions.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
married,  and  settled  in  a  paternal  farm  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  pursued  an  infinite  number  of  agricultural  expe- 
riments, till  by  intense  application,  vexatious  toil,  and  too 
frequently  exposing  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold  in  the  open  fields,  he  contracted  a  disorder  in  his  breast, 
which,  not  being  found  curable  in  England,  obliged  him  a 
second  time  to  travel,  and  to  seek  a  cure  in  the  milder  cli- 
mates of  France  and  Italy.  Here  he  again  attended  more 
minutely  to  the  culture  of  those  countries ;  and,  having  little 
else  to  do,  he  employed  himself,  during  three  years  resi- 
dence abroad,  to  reduce  his  observations  to  writings  with  a 
view  of  once  more  endeavouring  to  introduce  them  into 
practice,  if  ever  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  recover  his 
health,  and  be  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  second  at- 
tempt. From  the  climate  of  Montpelier,  and  the  waters  of 
that  salutary  spring,  he  found  in  a  few  months  that  relief 
which  all  the  power  of  physic  could  not  afford  him  at 
home;  and  he  returned  to  appearance  perfectly  repaired 
in  his  constitution,  but  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  fortune. 

)  Dupiq.— ^ave,  vol.  II. — Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  Med, 
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Part  of  bis  estate  in  Oxfordshire  he  bad  sold,  and  before 
his  departure  had  settled  bis  family  on  a  farm  of  his  own, 
called  Prosperous  Farm,  near  Hungerford  in  Berkshire, 
where  he  returned  with  a  firm  resolution  to  perfect  bis 
former  undertaking,  having,  as  be  thought,  deviled  means  . 
during  his  absence  to  obviate  all  difBculties,  and  to  force 
his  new  husbandry  into  practice  by  the  success  of  it,  in 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  that  should  be  raised  by  the  lower 
class  of  husbandmen  against  it.  He  revised  and  rectified 
all  bis  old  instruments,  and  contrived  new  ones  proper  for 
the  different  soils  of  his  new  farm ;  and  he  now  went  on 
pretty  successfully,  though  not  rapidly,  nor  much  less  ex- 
pensively, in  the  prosecution  of  bis  new  system.  He  de- 
monstrated to  all  the  world  the  good  effects  of  his  horse- 
hoeing  culture;  and  by  raising  crops  of  wheat  without 
dunging  for  thirteen  years  together  in  the  same  field,  equal 
in  quantity,  and  superior  in  quality,  to  those  of  bis  neigh<* 
hours  in  the  ordinary  course,  he  demonstrated  the  truth  of  ' 
his  own  doctrine,  that  labour  and  arrangement  would  sap- 
ply  the  place  of  dung  and  fallow,  and  would  produce  more 
corn  at  an  equal  or  less  expence.  But  though  Mr.  Tull 
was  successful  in  demonstrating  that  this  might  be  done,  be 
was  not  so  happy  in  doing  it  himself.  His  expences  were 
enhanced  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  stupidity  of 
workaien  in  constructing  his  it^struments,  and  in  the  awk« 
wardness  and  wickedness  of  bis  servants,  who,  because 
they  did  not  or  would  not  comprehend  the  use  of  them, 
seldom  failed  to  break  some  essential  part  or  other,  in  order 
to  render  them  useless.  These  disadvantages  were  dis* 
cernibieonly  to  Mr.  Tull  himself;  the  advantages  attending 
the  new  husbandry  were  now  visible  to  all  the  world;  and 
it  was  now  that  Mr.  Tull  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  soli- 
citations of  the  neighboUring'gentlemen  who  were  witnesses 
of  its  utility,  to  publish  his  theory,  illustrated  by  a  genuine 
account  of  the  result  of  it  in  practice,  which  he  engaged 
to  do,  and  faithfully  performed  at  no  trivial  expense. 

His  first  publication  was  a  ^'Specimen*'  only,  in  1731  ; 
which  was  followed  in  1733  by  "  An  Essay  on  Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry,"  1733,  folio ;  .a  work  of  so  much  reputation, 
thiat  it  was  translated  into  French  by  Mr.  Du  Hamel.  From 
this  time  to  1739,  he  continued  to  make  several  improve- 
ments in  his  method  of  cultivating  wheat;  and  to  publish 
at  different  times  answers  to  such  objections  as  had  been 
made  to  bis  husbandry  by  <^  those  literary  vermin  that  are 
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as  injurious  to  the  Agriculture  6f  England,  as  the  fly  is  to 
our  turnips.**  We  use  here  the  words  of  a  noble  writer, 
who  cond^cended  to  prefix  an  advertisement  to  a  posthu- 
mous publication  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Forbes,  entitled 
**The  extensive  Practice  of  the  New  Husbandry,'*  1778, 
8vo,  a  work  which  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ideas  and 
practice  of  Mr.  Tull,  who  died  Jan.  3,  1740,  at  his  seat  at 
Prosperous. 

Mr. Tull  had  a  son,  John,  who  in  his  early  years  travelled 
to  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  flie  continent.  On  his 
return,  being  a  good  mechanic,  he  was  led  to  various  inven- 
tions, which  'had  various  success.  He  was,  among  other 
schemes,  the  first  who  introduced  post-chaises,  and  post- 
travelling  b}'"  them,  in  England,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  in  1737.  He  then  appears  to  have  gone  into  the 
army,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  train  of  artillery,  and  aid- 
de-camp  to  general  James  Campbell,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy, ,  where  Mr.  Tull  attended  him.  After  his  re- 
turn he  resumed  his  schemes,  one  of  which  was  the  bring- 
ing of  fish  to  London  by  landniarriage.  This  he  introduced 
in  July  and  August  1761 ;  but,  failing  for  want  of  capital,  he 
was  arrested,  and  died  in  prison  in  1 764.' 

TULLY  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  divine  and  con- 
troversial writer,  was  born  in  St.  Martin's  parish  in  the  city 
of  Carlisle,  July  22,  1620,  and  was  educated  partly  at  the 
free-school  there,  and  afterwards  at  Barton-kirk  in  West- 
moreland. He  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  in.. 
1634,  where  Gerard  Langbaine  was  his  tutor,  and  attained 
a  fellowship.  In  1642  he  was  created  M.'A.  ctnd  became 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Tetbury  in  Glqucester* 
shire;  but  this  be  seems  to  have  accepted  rather  as  a  re- 
treat, while  Oxford  was  garrisoned  during  the  rebellion, 
for  after  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  he  returned  to  his 
college,  and  became  a  noted  tutor  and  preacher,  and  in 
1657  was  admitted  bachelor  of  divinity.  He  was  soon  after 
made  principal  of  Edmund-hall,  which  he  found  almost 
empty,  but  raised  it,  as  Wood  informs  us,  to  a  state  as  flou- 
rishing as  that  of  any  hall  in  Oxford.  After  the  restoration, 
he  was  created  D.  D.  and  was  made  chaplain  to  his  majesty. 
He  was  also  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Griggleton,  or  Grit- 
tletan,  near'Malmsbury  in  Wiltshire,  by  Thomas  Gore  of 
Alderton,  esq.  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  and  in  1675 

1  Gent;  Mag.  voL  XXXIV.  ai^artntly  by  Mr.  Davki  Henry. 
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the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  deanery  of  Rippon,  wbith 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  on  January  14  following, 
1675-6,  at  the  parsonage  house  at  Griggleton,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chancel  of  that  church. 

Wood  says,  Dr.  Tully  '^  was  a  pious  man,  and  many  way» 
very  learned,  chiefly  read  in  the  mpre  ancient  writers,  yet 
not  so  wholly  addicted  to  the  perusal  of  them,  but  that  at 
some  times  he  took  delight  to  converse  with  later  authors* 
He  was  a  person  of  severe  morals,  puritanically  inclined,  and 
a  strict  Calvinist,''  which  Wood  thuiks  was  some  hindrance 
to  him  in  the  way  of  promotion,  but  his  promotions  were 
certainly  not  inconsiderable.  His  principal  works  are,  1. 
^*  Logica  Apodeictica,  sive  Tractatus  brevis  et  dilucidus  de 
demonstratione  ;  cum  dissertatiuncula  Gassendi  eodem  per- 
tinente,"  Oxon,  1662,  8vo.  2.  **  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in 
Wilts  (his  patron  Mr.  Gore)  upon  occasion  of  a  late  ridicu- 
lous pamphlet,  wherein  was  inserted  a  pretended  prophecy 
of  Thomas  Becket,"  Lond.  1666,  4to:  3.  "  Enchiridion 
didacticum,  cum  appendice  de  ccena  Domini,  expositione 
Symboli  apostolici  et  orationis  Dominica;,''  London,  1673. 
According  to  Wood,  some  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
had  been  published  separately.  4.  *^  Justificatio  Paulina 
sine  Operibus,  cum  dissertat.  ad  Rom.  vii.  14.''  Oxen.  1674, 
4to.  This  was  levelled  chiefly  at  Bull's  ^*  Harmonia  Apos- 
tolica,"  (See  Bull,  vol.  VIL  p.  267),  and  Baxter's  "Apho- 
risms oti  Justifiaation;"  and  both  replied  to  Dr.  Tully,  Bull 
in  his  "  Apology  for  the  Harmony,"  and  Baxter  in  a 
"  Treatise  on  Justifying  Righteousness,  &c."  To  the  lat- 
ter Dr.  Tully  rejoined  in  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Bax- 
ter, &c."  Oxon.  1675,  4to,  He  also  translated  from  French 
into  English  "  A  brief  relation  of  the  present  troubles  in 
England,"  Oxon.  16^5,  4to. 

There  ;was  another  of  this  name,  George  Tully,  son  of 
Isaac  Tully  of  Carlisle,  who,  we  conjecture,  was  a  nephew  of 
the  above  Dr.  Tully.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  beneficed  in  Yorkshire.  He  died  rector 
of  Gateside  near  Newcastle,  subdean  of  York,  &c.  in  1697. 
He  was  a  zealous  writer  against  popery,  and  was  suspended 
for  a  sermon  he  preached  and  published  in  1686,  against 
the  worship  of  images,  and  had  the  honour,  as  he  terms  it 
himself,  to  be  the  first  clergyman  in  England  who  suffered 
in  the  reign  of  James  IL  *^  in  defence  of  our  religion  against 
popish  superstition  and  idolatry."  He  was  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  <*  Plutarch's  Morals,"  «  Cornelius  Nepos,"  and 
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^^  Suetonius/*  all  which  were,  according  to  the  phrase  io 
,use,  ^^  done  intp  English  by  several  h^nds.''  Thomas  Tully, 
author  of  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  bishop  Rain- 
bow, which  is  appended  to  Banks^s  Life  of  that  prelate,  was, 
we  presume,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding.  He  died 
chancellor  of  Carlisle  about  1727.* 

TULP  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  physician,  was  the  son 
of  Peter  Dirx,  a  rich  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  where  he 
was  born  Oct.  11,  1593.  He  rarely  went  by, his  father's 
name,  having  rather  whimsically  changed  it  to  de  Tulp;^ 
the  name,  or  prqbably  the  sign  of  a  house  in  which  he  lived 
on  the  emperor's  canal.  He  was  at  first  a  surgeon's  ap- 
prentice, but  having  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language,  and  a  turn  for  science,  he  determined  to  extend 
his  studies  to  every  thing  connected  with  medicine^  to 
which  he  accordingly  applied  at  the  university  of  Leyden. 
After  taking  his  doctor's  degree  he  returned  to  ArasteFdam^ 
and  carried  on  practice  for  fifty- two  years  with  the  greatest 
reputation.  But  his  fame  was  not  confined  to  his  profession 
only.  Possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  and  much  judg- 
ment in  the  political  history  of  his  country,  he  was  raised  to 
civic  honours;  in  1622  he  was  elected  of  the  council  of 
Amsterdam,  and  si.K  times  served  the  ofEce  of  sheriff.  In 
1652  be  was  made  burgomaster,  an  office  which  he  filled 
also  in  1656,  1660,  and  1671.  In  1672,  when  Louis  XIV. 
attacked  Holland,  Tulp  had  a  principal  hand  in  exciting 
that  spirit  of  resistance  among  his  fellow-citizens  by  which 
Amsterdam  was  saved.  Nor  were  they  unmindful  of  his 
services,  for  when  he  died  in  1674,  aged  eighty,  a  medal 
was  struck  to  his  memory. 

In  the  medical  world  he  is  principally  known  by  hi^ 
'^ Observation um  medicarum  Libritres,"  Amst.  164J,  1652, 
12mo,  with  engraviugs,  reprinted  with  a  fourth  book,  Amst. 
1672,  1685,  and  Leyden,  1716.  In  these  cases,  which  are 
very  curious,  and  written  in  a  Latin  style,  which  is  pure 
without  affectation,  and  concise  without  obscurity,  are  some 
valuable ,  anatomical  remarks ;  and,  according  to  Haller, 
Tulp  was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  who  observed  the  lac- 
teal vessels.' 

TUNSTALL,  or  TONSTAL  (Cuthbert),  a  very 
learned,  and  in  many  respects  a  very  excellent  prelate 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Hatchford,  near  Rich- 

}  Alb.  Ox.  vol.  II.  s  Etoy;  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medtcine.—Halicr  Bibl.  Med. 
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mondy  Yorkshire,  about  1474.  He  was  a  natural  son  *  of 
a  gentleipan  named  Tiinstall  or  Tonstal,  by  a  lady  of  the 
Conyers  family.  He  became  a  student  at  Baliol  coHege, 
Oxford,  about  1491,  but,  on  the  plague  breaking  out, 
went  to  Cambndge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  King's 
hall,  now  part  of  Trinity  college.  After  having  for  some 
time  prosecuted  his  studies  Aere,  he  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua,  which  was  then  in  high  reputation,  studied 
along  with  Latimer,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
According  to  Godwin,  he  was  by  this  time  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive Earning,  a  good  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar,  an 
able  lawyer  and  divine,  a  good  rlietorician,  and  skilled  in 
various  branches  of  the  mathematics.  These  accomplish- 
inents,  on  his  return,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage 
of  archbishop  Warham,  who  constituted  him  vicar-general 
or  chancellor,  in  August  1511.  The  archbishop  also  re* 
commended  him  to  Henry  VHI.  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Harrow-on-tlie 
bill,  Middlesex;  which  he  held  till  1522. 

In  15-14  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Stow- Ion ga,  in 
the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  the  following  year  admitted 
archdeacon  of  Chester.  In  1516  he  was  made  master  of 
the  rolls,  a  post  for  which  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
laws  bad  well  qualified  him.  The  same  year  he  was  sertt 
on  an  embassy,  with  sir  Thomas  More,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  then  at  Brussels,  and  there  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  living  in  the  same  bouse  with  Erasmus,  who  said 
of  him  that  he  not  only  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  but  was  also  a 
man  of  great  judgment,  clear  understanding,  and  uncom- 
mon modesty,  and  of  a.cheerful  temper,  but  without  levity. 
In  the  performance  of  his  duty  at  the  Imperial  court,  he 
made  binaself  well  acquainted  with  such  circumstances  as 
were  of  importance  to  bis  royal  master  and  the  ititerests 
of  his  country,  and  gave  such  catisfaction  to  the  adminis* 
tration  at  home,  that  about  ten  days  after  bis  arrival  in 
London  in  1517,  he  was  a  second  time  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  emperor. 

On  his  return,  apparently  in  1519,  he  was  rewarded  by 
a  succession  of  preferments,  in  this  year  by  the  prebend 
of  Botevant,  in  the  church  of  York;  in  May  1521  by  ano- 

*  The  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  has     not  to  rest  upon  the  best  foundation. 
heeh  called  io  qaestion,   and  seems     See  Hutchinson's  Durham,  vol.  I.. 412. 
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tber,  that  of  Combeand  Hornharo,  in  the  church  of  Sa- 
rum^;  by  the  deanery  of  Salisbury;  and  in  152^  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  In  1523  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal:  and  in  15^5,  he  and  sir 
Aicbard  Wingfield  went  ambassadors  into  Spain,  in  order 
to  confer  with  the  emperor,  after  the  king  of  France, 
Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  df  Pavia. 

In  1527,  we  find  bishop  Tunstall  employed  in  prose* 
cuting  several  persons  in  his  diocese  for  heresy ;  for  he 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  ofs  the  Romish 
church,  but  he  never  carried  his  zeal  so  far  as  to  put  any 
person  to  death  for  their  opinions.  On  the  contrary  he 
was  always  an  advocate  for  milder  methods  of  reclaiming 
them  from  what  he  thought  erroneous.  Still  his  principles^ 
the  example  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  were  all  too  powerful  for  the  natu* 
ral  mildness  of  his  disposition ;  and  although  he  shed  no 
blood,  he  took  many  unjustiOable  steps  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  reformation,  and  that  being  at  present  but 
partial,  he  probably  thought  he  might  succeed  without 
proceeding  to  the  last  extremities. 

In  July  1527,  Tubstall  attended  cardinal  Wolsey  in  his 
pompous  embassy  into  France;  and  in  1529  was  one  of 
the  English  ambassadors  employed  to  negociate  the  treaty 
of  Cambray*  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  last  place, 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  suppress  Tyndale's  edition  of 
'the  New  Testament,  by  means  which  will  be  noticed  in 
our  account  of  that  celebrated  reformer  and  martyf.  Even 
in  this  matter,  bishop  Burnet  observes  that  judicious  per* 
sons  discerned  the  moderation  of  TunstaU,  who  would  will- 
ingly put  himself  to  a  considerable  expence  in  burning 
the  books  of  the  heretics,  but  had  too  much  humanity  to 
be  desirous,  like  many  of  bis  brethren,  to  burn  the  here- 
tics themselves. 

In  the  mean  time  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  the 
political  knowledge  and  talents  which  be  displayed  in  his 
different  embassies  and  negociations,  and  no  promotion 
was  thought  too  great  for  him.  In  1530  he  was  translated 
to  the  rich  bishopric  of  Durham.  Before  his  removal  from 
the  see  of  London,  he  had  bestowed  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  furnishing  a  library  in  Cambridge  with  valuable 
books,  both  printed  and  MS.  which  he  had  collected  abroad ; 
and  now  at  Durham,  he  laid  out  large  sums  in  adorning 
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tke  city  with  public  buildings,  and  in  repairing,  and  iin- 
proving  i)is  episcopal  booses.  * 

When  the  great  question  of  Hfenry  VIII.'s  divorce  was 
agitated,  Tunstall  at  first  favoured  the  divorce,  and  even 
wrote  on  that  side  of  the  question  ;  but,  having  reason  after- 
wards to  change  his  sentiments,  he  espoused,  tbe^jueen's 
cause,  which  many  of  the  Roman  catholics  then  and  now 
consider' as  the  conscientious  side.     When  Henry  took  the 
title  of  Supreme  head  of  the  ehurch  of  England,  Tunstall 
recommended  it  both  in  his  injunctions,  and  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Durham,  although  he  had,  in  158 1,  solemnly 
protested  against  that  title.     He  also  vindicated  the  king's 
supremacy,  in  1538,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  his  ma- 
jesty, upon  Palm-sunday,  in  which  he  zealously  condemned 
the  usurpations  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     In  1535,  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  taking  the  valuation  of  eccle<r 
siastical  benefices,  in  order  to  settle  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths.     And  in  1537,  the  king  commanded  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning  and  judgment,  to  peruse  cardinal 
Pole's  book  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Union,"  which  occasioned 
some  letters  between  the  cardinal  and  Tunstall,  particu-* 
larly  a  severe  one  written  jointly  by  him  and  by  Stokesley, 
bishop  of  London,  against  the  pope's  supremacy;      The 
year  following,  he  was  appointed  to  confer  concerning  the' 
reformation,  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  German  protest-* 
ant  princes ;  but  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  an  altera- 
tion in  this  kingdom.     In  1541  a  new  edition  of  the  En- 
glish Bible  was  revised  by  him  and  Nicholas  Heath,  bishop 
of  Rochester.     Attached  as  he  was  to  popery,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  in  many  cases  a  calm  and  judicious  view  of 
the  questions  agitated  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and. this  led 
him  to  concur  in  some  of  the  measures  which  were  favour-' 
able  to  the  reformation  ;  and  in  that  of  Edward  VI.  he* 
yielded  obedience  to  every  law  which  was  enacted,  and  to 
all  the  injunctions,  at  the  same  time  that  he  protested,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  against  the  changes  in  religion,* 
which,  Burnet  says,  he  thought  he  inight  with  a  good  con-« 
science  submit  to  and  obey,  though  he  could  not  consent' 
to  them.     In  the  question  of  the  corporal  presence,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  popish  opinion,  and  wrote  on  the  subject. 

In  December  1551,  Tunstall  was  committed  to  the 
Towerj  upon  an  accusation  of  misprision  of  treaison.  What 
the  particulars  were,  is  not  known  ;  but  Burnet  ^thinks  that 
the  secret  reason  was  that,  if  be  should  be  attainted,  the   , 
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duke  of  Northumberland  intended  to  have  had  the  dig- 
nities and  jurisdiction  of  that  principality   conferred  ,on 
himself,  and  thus  be  count  palatine  of  Durhairf.     It  ap- 
pearsi  however,  that  Tunstall   was  charged  by  one  Vi- 
vian Menville,  with  having  consented  to  a  conspiracy  in 
the  north  for  exciting  a  rebellion ;    and  it  is  said,    that 
something  of  this  kind  was  proved,   by  a  letter   in. the 
bishop^s  own  hand-writing,  found  when  the  duke  of  So- 
merset's papers  were  seized.  .  It  has  been   conjectured, 
that  be,  being  in  great  esteem  with  the  popish  party,  was 
made  privy  to  some  of  their  treasonable  designs  against 
king  Edward's  government:    but  which  he  neither  con- 
curred in,  nor  betrayed.     However,  on  March  28,  1552, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  attaint  him 
for   misprision   of   treason.     Archbishop   Cranmer  spoke 
warmly  and  freely  in  his  defence,  but  the  bill  passed  the 
Lords.     When,  however,  it  came  to  the  Commons,  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the   written  evidence  which   was 
produced,  and  having  at  that  time  a  bill  before  them,  that 
there  should  be  two  witnesses  in  case  of  treason,  and  that 
the  witnesses  and  the  party  arraigned  should  be  brought 
face  to  face,  and  that  treason  should  not  be  adjudged  by 
circumstances,  but  plain   evidence,  they  therefore  threw 
out  the  bill  against  Tunstall.     This  method  of  proceeding 
having  been  found  ineffectual,  a  commission  was  granted 
to  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  bench,  and  six  pthers, 
empowering  them   to  call   bishop  Tunstall  before  them, 
and  examine  him  concerning  all  manner  of  conspiracies, 
&c.  and  if  found  guilty,  to  deprive  him  of  his  bishopric. 
This  scheme,  in  whatever  manner  it  might  be  conducted^ 
was  effectual,  for  he  was  deprived,  and  continued  a  pri- 
soneir  in   the  Tower  during  the  remainder   of  Edward's 
reign.     In  1553  also,  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  con- 
verted into  a  county  palatine,  and  given  to  the  duke  of 
Korthumbdrland,  which  certainly  favours  bishop  Burnet's 
conjecture  that  there  was  a  secret  as  well  as  an  open  cause 
/or  the  deprivation  of  our  prelate. 

While  in  the  Tower,  Tunstall  was  frequently  visited  by 
his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin,  who  had  pro- 
J)ably  been  brought  up  to  the  church  with  a  view  of  being 
advanced  by  this  prelate,  but  he  was  now  in  no  capacity 
to  serve  him  otherwise  than  by  his  advice,  and  the  advice 
he  gave  him  about  this  time,  places  Tunstall  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable point  of  view.     When  Gilpin,  just  entered  on  liis 
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parochial  duties  in  the  north,  found  that  his  mind  was  not 
quite  settled  in  his  religious  opinions,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle 
Tunstally  who  told  him,  in  answer,  that  he  should  think  of 
nothing  till  be  had  fixed  his  religion,  asd  that,  in  bis  opi-^ 
nion,  be  could  not  do  better  than  put  bis  parish  into  the 
bands  of  some  person  in  whom  he  conld  confide,  and 
spM^i  ^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"  Germany,  France,  and  Holland  ; 
by  which  means  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  converse- 
ing  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  To  this  admirable  advice,  for  such  it 
surely  is,  from  a  popish  bishop  of  that  age,  Gilpin  had , 
t)4it  one  objection,  namely  the  expence;  but  the  bishop 
wrote,  that  his  living  would  do  something  towards  his 
inaintenance ;  and  he  would  supply  deficiencies.  When 
they  parted,  the  bishop  gave  him  some  books  he  bad  writ- 
^n  while  in  the  Tower,  particularly  one  on  the   Lord'6 

'  supper,  which  he  wished  to  be  printed  under  his  inspec- 
tion at  Paris. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  in  1553,  Tunstall  was 
restored  to  his  bishopric ;  but  still  he  was  not  a  man  to  her 
mind,  behaving  with  great  lenity  and  moderation,  and 
(consequently  his  diocese  escaped  the  cruel  persecutions 
which  prevailed  in  others.  When  be  left  London,  be  was 
strictly  charged  with  the  entire  extirpation  of  heresy  in  his 
diocese;  and  was  given  to  understand,  that  severity  would 

^be  the  only  allowed  test  of  his  zeal.  These  instructions, 
says  Mr.  Gilpin,  he  received  in  the  spirit  they  were  given; 
loudly  threatening,  tbat  heretics  should  no  wbere  find  a 
warmer  reception  than  at  Durham  :  and  it  was  thought  in- 
deed that  the  protestants  would  hardly  meet  wiCh  mudi 

t  favour  from  him,  as  they  had  shown  him  so  little.  But 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  persecution : 
insomuch  that  his  was  almost  the  only  diocese  where  the 
poor  protestan^  enjoyed  any  repose.  When  most  of  the 
other  bishops  sent  in  large  accounts  of  their  services  to  re- 
ligion, very  lame  ones  came  from  Durham;  they  were 
filled  with  high  enc(fmiums  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  diocese, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  the  trial  of  an  heretic, 
but  either  the  depositions  against  him  were  not  sufficiently 
proved,  or  there  were  great  hopes  of  bis  recantation ;  no 
mention  however  was  made  of  any  burnings.  A  behaviour 
of  this  kind  was  but  ill  relished  by  the  zealous,  council : 
and  the  bishop  lay  deservedly  under  the  calumny  of  being 
not  actuated  by  true  Romish  principles.     When  his  nc^ 
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piauew  Bernard  Gilpin^  an  avowed  protestant,  came  home 
from  his  travels,  the  bishop  not  only  received  him  with 
great  friendship,  but  gave  this  heretic  the  archdeaconry  of 
Durham ;  and  Fox  tells  us,  that  when  one  Mr.  Russel,  a 
preacher,  was  before  bishop Tunstall,  on  a  charge  of  heresy^ 
and  Dr.  Hinmer,  his  chancellor,  would  have  examined  him 
more  particularly,  the  bishop  prevented  him,  saying  il[iHi-* 
therto,  we  have  had  a  good  report  among  our  nei^bonrs ; 
I  prdy  you  bring  not  this  man's  blood  upon  my  head.^ 
.  From  such  a  man  it  was  naturally  expected  that,  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  would  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  reconciling  him  to  the  reformation,  and  in 
fiact  the  queen  had  nominated  him  as  the  first  in  a  list  of 
prelates  to  officiate  at  the  consecration  of  several  new  bi« 
shops;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  consequently  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  in  July  1 559.  At  the  same  time  he  was  com-' 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  Parker,  afterwards  archl^ishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  tbenin  possession  of  Lambeth  palace,  by 
whom  he  was  entertained  in  a  very  kind,  friendly,  and  re- ' 
spectful  manner ;  and  Parker  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
change  in  some  of  his  sentiments.  It  appears  that  Tunstall 
told  Bernard  Gilpin,  that  in  the  matter  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  pope  Innocent  III.  had  done  unadvisedly,  in  making 
it  an  article  of  faith ;  and  he  further  confessed,  that  the 
pope  committed  a  great  error  in  the  affair  of  indulgences, 
and  in  other  things.  Tunstall  also  held  the  doctrine  of  jqs-^ 
tification  by  faith  only. 

Bishop  Tunstall  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state  of 
retirement,  for  he  died  Nov.  18,  1559,  aged  eighty-five^' 
and  was  handsomely  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Lambeth 
church,  at  the  expence  of  archbishop  Parker,  with  a  Latin 
epitaph  by  the  learned  Dr.  Haddon.  The  character  of 
Tunstall  may  in  part  be  collected  from  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars. Gilpin,  who  has  frequently  introduced  notices  of 
him  in  his  Lives  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  Latimer,  &c.  says  <<  he 
was  a  papist  only  by  profession ;  no  way  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  popery ;  but  he  was  a  good  catholic,  and  had  true 
notions  of  the  genius  of  .Christianity.  He  considered  a 
good  life  as  the  end,  and  faith  as  the  means ;  and  never 
branded  as  an  heretic  that  person,  however  erroneous  bis . 
opinions  might  be  in  points  less  fundamental,  who  had 
such  a  belief  in  Christ  as  made  him  live  like  a  Christian. 
He   was  just  therefore  the    reverse  of  (his  early  patron) 
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Warbam,  and  thought  the  persecution  of  protestants  one 
of  the  things  most  foreign  to  lys  function.  For  parts  and 
learning  be  was  very  eminent:  bis  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive, and  bis  taste  in  letters  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  great  foible  of  which  he  stands  ac- 
cused in  history,  was  the  pliancy  of  his  temper.  Like 
most  of  the  bishops  of  those  times,  he  bad  been  bred  in  a 
cotllrt;  and  was  indeed  too  dextrous  in  the  arts  there  prac- 
tised:" On  this  last  failing,  Mr.  Gilpin  seems  to  us  to  lay 
too  much  stress,  for  even  the  particulars  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch  we  have  extracted  from  his  life  9f  Bernard 
Gilpin,  shew  decidedly  that  Tunstall  was  no  courtly  com- 
plier  in  those  measures  which  were  particularly  character- 
istic of  the  times,  and  which  have  been  more  or  less  the 
test  of  the  worth  of  every  eminent  man  who  lived  in  them. 

Bishop  ll'unstall's  writings  that  were  published,  were 
chiefly  the  following:  1.  *'  In  Laudem  Matrimonii,**  Lond. 
1518,  4to.  2.  "  De  Arte  Supputandi,"  Lond.,  1522,  4to, 
dedicated  to  sir  Thomas  More.  This  was  afterwards  seve- 
ral times  printed  abroad.  3.  ^' A  Sermon  on  Palm  Sun- 
day" before  king  Henry  the  8th,  &c.  Lond.  1539  and 
1 633,  4to.  4.  "  De  Veritate  Corporis  &  Sanguinis  Domini 
in  Eucbaristia,"  Lutet.  1554,  4to.  5.  ^^  Compendium  in 
decern  Libros  Ethicorum  Aristotelis,"  Par.  1554,  8vo.  6.' 
^*  Contra  impios  Blasphematores  Dei  prsedestinationis,*' 
Antw.  1555,  4to.  7.  "Godly  and  devout  Prayers  in  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,'*  1558,  in  8vo. 

Several  of  his  letters  and  papers  are  published  in  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  Reformation^  Strype's  Memorials, 
Collier's  Ch.  History,  Lodge's  Illustrations,  &c.! 

TUNSTALL  (James),  a  learned  and  amiable  divine, 
was  born  about  1710,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in 
Cambridge^  of  which  he  became  fellow  and  a  principal 
tutor.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Sturmer  in 
Essex,  in  1739,  and,  in  1741,  elected  public  orator  of  the 
university.  He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Potter, 
abp.  of  Canterbury ;  and  was  there  a  person  of  such  uni- 
form meekness  and  humility  as  to  make  it  said,  after  he  left 
Lambeth,  that  ^*  many   a  man  came  there,  as  chaplain, 

'  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— -Tanner.— Bale  and  Pits.— Strype*«  Cranmer,  pp.  66,  77 
—81,  288,  309.— .Strype»8  Parker,  pp.47,  54.— -Strype**  Grindal,  27.--More'g 
life  of  sir  Thomas  More.— Gilpin's  Life  of  Gilpin,  pp.46 — 47,  65,  71,  JOl. — 
Gilpin's  Life  of  Latimer,  see  index. — Biog.  brit — Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Dur. 
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humble,  but  that  none  ever  departed  so  except  Dr.  Tun- 
stall.'*  He  was  created  D.  D.  at  Cambridge  in  1744;  was 
collated  by  the  archbishop  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Chart  in 
Kent,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Minster  in  the  Isle  oJF  Thanet| 
both  which  he  resigned  in  1757,  for  the  valuable  vicarage 
of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  given  him, by  abp«,Hutton,  who  ^ 
married  his  wife^s  aunt;  but  the  exchange,  from  many  cir-' 
camstances,  did  not  answer  his  expectation ;  he  wished  for 
a  prebend  of  Canterbury.  Itjs  supposed  that  either  family 
uneasinesses,  or  the  above  disappointment,  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  March  28,  1772. 

His  writings  are,  .1.  "  Epi§tola  ad  virum  eruditum  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  &c.*'  Cant.  1741,  8vo.  In  this  work,  he 
calls  in  question  the  genuipeness  of  the  letters  between 
Cicero  and  Brutus,  of  which  Dr.  Middleton  had  made  great 
use  In  his  elegant  "  History  of  Cicero*s  Life;'*  and  shews, 
that 'he  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  letter^  to 
Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus.  2.  *^  Observations  on  the 
present  collection  of  Epistles  between  Cicero  and  Brutus."' 
This  was  to  confirm  what  he  had  before  advanced,  and  by' 
way  of  answer  to  a  preface  of  Middle^on's  to  an  edition  of 
the  epistles.  Mr.  Markland,  in  a  private  lettef,  says,  *^  I , 
have  read  over  Mr.  TunstalPs  book,  twice  more,  since  I 
came  hither;  and  am  more  and  more  confirmed,  that  it  can 
never  be  answered."  3.  "  Sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  May  29,  1746."  4.  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
Power  of  the  State  to  prohibit  Clandestine  Marriages,  &c."' 
1755.  5.  **  Marriage  in  Society  stated,  &c.  in  a  second 
Letter  to  Dr.  Stebbing,"  1755.^  6.  "Acade^ica:  part 
the  first,  containing  Discourses  upbn  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  a  Concio,  and  a  Thesis."  The  second  part  he 
did  not  live  to  publish ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  included 
in  "  The  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion," 
published  after  his  death,  in  4to,  by  the  rev.  Mt,  Dods- 
worth,  treasurer  of  Salisbury,  and  his  brother-in-law^. 

Among  Dr.  Birch's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
collection  of  letters  from  Dr.  Tunstall  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, rn  1738  and  1739,  on  Ducket's  Atheistical  Letters, 
and  the  proceedings  thereon.' 

TURBERVILE  (George),  an  Engfish  poet^  descended 
from  a  family  of  considerable  note  in  Dorsetshire,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Nicholas  Turbervile  of  Whitchurch,  and 

> .  NicboU'a  Bov^mc  '  - ' 
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supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1 530.  He,  received:  Im 
education  at  Winchester  school,  and  became  fellow  of  New 
college,  Oxford,  in  15&1,  but  left  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court  He  appears  to  have  accumulated  a  stock  -of 
classical  learning,  and  to  have  b^en  well  acquainted  with 
modern  languages.  He  formed  bis  ideas  of  poetry  partly 
on  the  classics^  and  partly  on  the  study  of  the  kalifui 
school.  His  poetical  pursuits,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  more  important  business,  as  his  well-known  abilitjke^ 
recommended  him  to  the  post  of  secretary  to  Thomas  I^aof- 
dolph,  esq.  who  was  appointed  queen  Elizabeth's  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Russia.  While  in  this  situation,  b^ 
wrote  three  poetical  epistles  to  as  many  friends,.  Eciward 
Davies,  Edmund  Spenser  (not  the  poet),  and  Parker,  de* 
scribing  the  manners  of  the  Russians..  Th^semfiy  be  seen 
in  Hackluyt's  voyages,  vol.  L  p.  384.  After  his  return,  be 
was  much  courted  as  a  man  of  accompUsbed  educa,tion  and 
manners;  and  the  first  edition  of  his  ^^  Songs, and  Sonnet;^/' 
published  in  1567,  seems  to  have  added  considerably  to 
his  fame.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1570,  with  many 
additions  and  corrections.  ; 

His  other  works  were,  translations  of  the  ^^  Heroii^^i 
Epistles  of  Ovid,*'  of  wbicb  four  editions  were  printed,; 
and  the  '^  Eclogues  of  B.  Maotuan,"  publisbt^d  in  1567. 
The  only  copy  known  of  this  volume  is  in  the  Ro^'al  Li- 
brary. Wood,  who  appears  to  have  seeu  it,  informs  us 
that  one  Thomas  Harvey,  afterwards  ti'anslated  the  s^me 
ecloguesj  and  aiiiailed  himself  of  Turbervile's  translation^ 
without  the  least  acknowledgment.  Among  the  discoveries 
of  literary  historians,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  tricks  ~ 
are  to  be  traced  to  very  high  antiquity.  Another  very  rare 
production  of  our  author,  although  twice  printed,  in  1576 
and  1587,  is  entitled  ^<  Tragical  Tales,  translated  by  Tac- 
bervile,  in  time  of  his  troubles,  out  of  spndrie  Italians,  with, 
the  argument  &  L'Envoye  to  each  tale.''  What  his  troubles 
were,  we, are  not  told.  To  the  latter  edition  of  these  tales 
were  annexed  '^ Epitaphs  and.  Sonets,  with  some  other 
broken  pamphlettes  and  Epistles,  sent  to  certaine  of  fais 
friends  in  England,  at  his  being  in  Moscovia,  anno  1569." 
Wood  has  mistaken  this  for  his  ^'  Epitaphs,  Epigrams, 
^ugs,  and  Sonets,"  from  which  it  totally  differs. 

'  Our  author  was  living  in  1594,  and  in  great  esteem,  but^ 
we  have  no  account  of  |iis  death.    Tl^ere  appear  to  have 
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lyeeti  two  other  persons  of  both  bis  names,  both  natiVes  of 
"Dorsetsblfe  and' nearly  contemporaries,  one  of' whom  was 
a  cbtrimOTer  of  Gfouccster-hall  in  1581,  ag^d  eighteen^ 
Itnfd  the  other  a  student  of  JMagdalen-hall  in  IS 95,  aged 
Seventeen. '  Wood  was  notabte  to  tell  which  of  the  three 
was  ihe  authoir  of  **  Essays,  politic  and  moral,*'  which  were 
pttblished  in  1608,  nor  of  the  "  Booke  of  Falconrye  and 
Hawking,  heretofore  published  by  Gl  Turbervile,  gent* 
and  now  revived,  corrected,  and  augmented  by  another 
hand,''  Lond.  1611.  Bdt  the  InteMigent  editor  of  «  Phil- 
iips^s  Theatrum"  is  of  opinion  that  this(  work  was  the  pro-  ' 
duction  of  odr  poet,  fmm  its  hating  commendatory  verses 
prefixed  by  Gascoigne ;  aiid  the  curious  biographical  tract 
of  Whetstone,  lately  ieprintedih  the  edition  of  the  English 
Poets,  before  Gascdigne^s  works,  notices  a  production  of 
that  author  dn  hunting,  which  Mr.  Park  thinks  is  the  one 
printed  with  the  above  "  Booke  of  Falconrye,"  and  usually 
attributed  to  Tttrberrile.  Besides  these,  our  poet  wrote 
oomtnendattyry  verses  to  the  works  of  several  of  his  con^ 
temporaries.        »       • 

Tu-rbervile  wte  a  sonnetteer  of  great  note  in  his  time,  al- 
though, except  Harrington,  his  contemporaries  and  suc<- 
cessofs  appear  to  have  been  sparing  of  their  praises.     It  is 
f^robably  to  some  adverse  critics  that  he  alludes,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Sycophants.     Gascoigne  also  used  to  complain  of 
the  ZoiIus*s  of  his'  time.    There  is  a  considerable  diversity 
'6f  fancy  and  sentinfent  in  Turbervile's  pieces  2  the  verses 
fai  praise  of  the  countess  of  Warwick  are  ingeniously  ima-« 
gtned,  and  perhaps  in  his  best  style,  and  his  satirical  effii-' 
dions,  if  occasionally  flat  ahd  vulgar,  are  characteristic  of 
his  age;     Many  of  bis  allusions,  as  was  then  the  fashion^ 
are  taken  from  the  amusement  of  hawking,  and  these  and 
bis  occasidnaf  strokes  on  large  noses,  and  other  personal 
Redundancies  or  defects,  descended  afterwards  to  Shak- 
'  t^are,  and  other  dramatic  writers.     He  entitles  his  pieces 
-Epitairiis  and  Epigrams,  Songs  and  Sonnets,  but  the  reader 
'Will  seldom  recognise  the  legitimate  characteristics  of  those 
'npeiies  of  poetry.     His  epitaphs  are  without  pathetic  re- 
flection, being  stuffed  with  common-plade  railing  against 
**  the  cursed  cruelty" <  of  death ;  and  his  epigrams  are  often 
conceits  without  point,  of,  in  some  instances,  the  point  is 

E laced  first,  ajid  the  conclusion  left  *^  lame  and  impotent." 
lis  love  sonnets,  although  seemingly  addressed  to  a  real^ 
'misftress,  are  full  of  the  borrowed  passion  of.  a  translator^ 
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and  the  elaborate  and  unnatural  language  of  a  scholar^^ 
The  classias  in  bis  age  began  to  be  studied  very  generally, 
and  were  no  sooner  studied  than  translated.  This  retard^ed 
the  progress  of  ihvention  at  a  time  when  the  lajiguage  was 
certainly  improving ;  and  hence  among  a  number  of  authors 
wbo  flourished  in  this  period,  we  seldom  meet  with  the 
glow  of  pure  poetry.  It  may,  however,  be  added  in  fa-. 
vour  of  Turbervile^  that  be  seldom  transgresses  against 
morals  or  delicacy.  ^ 
TUHENNE.     See  TOUR. 

TURGOT,  an  ancient  historian,  of  the  eleventh  century^ 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  of  a  good  family  in   Lincolnshire. 
When  a  young  man,  be  was  delivered  by  the  people  of 
Lindsay,  as  one  of  their  hostages,  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lincoln.     From  thence 
ke  madf  bis  escape  to  Norway,  and  resided  several  years 
in  the  court  of  king  Olave,  by  whom  he  was  much  caressed 
and  enriched.     Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  tbe  coast  of  Northumberland,  by  which  h^ 
lost  all  his  money  and  effects,  escaping  death  with  grealj 
difficulty.     He  then  travelled  to  Durham;  and  applying  to 
Walter,  bishop  of  that  see,  declared  his  resolution  to  for-* 
sake  the  world,  and  become  a  monk;  in  which  he  was  en-:* 
couraged  by  that  pious  prelate,  who  committed  him  to.  this 
eare  of  Aldwine,  the  first  prior  of  Djurbam,  then  at  Jarrow.^ 
From  that  monastery  he  went  to  Melross ;  from  thence  to 
Wearmoutb-,  where  hd  assumed  the  monastic  habit;  and 
lastly  returned  to  Durham,  where  he  recommended  him* 
self  so  much  to  the  whole  society,  by  his  learning,  piety^ 
prudence,  and  other  virtues,  that,  on  the  death  of  Aid* 
winef  in  1087,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  prior,  and  not 
long  after  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  archdeacon  of  hia 
diocese.     Tbe  monastery  profited  greatly  by  bis  prudent 
government;  tbe  privileges  were  enlarged,  and  revenues 
considerably  increased  by  his  influence;  and  he  promoted 
many  improvements  in  the  sacred  edifices.     In  this  pffice 
he  spent  the  succeeding  twenty  years  of  his  life,  some- 
times .residing  in  the  priory,  and  at  other  times  visiting 
the  diocese,  and  preaching,  in  different  places.     At  the 
end  of  these  twenty  years^  he  was,  in  1 107,  elected  bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  primate  of  Scotland,  and  con$ecrate4 
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by  archbishop  Thomas,  at  York,  Acig.  1,  1109.  Dissen- 
tioivs  arising  between  our  archbishop  and  the  king  of  Scot* 
land,  the  prelate's  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  brought  on 
a  decline  of  health,  under  which  he  obtained  permission  to 
return  io  England;  and  came  back'  to  Durham  in  1115^ 
where  be  resided  little  more  than  two  months  before  his 
death.  Stevens,  in  the  ^' Monasticon,'*  saystd^it  he  re- 
turned to  Durham  after  the  death  of  king  Malcolm  and  his 
queen  ;  and  Spotiswood,  in  his  <'  Church  History,*'  that  he 
died  in  Scotland,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to  and  buried 
at  Durham,  in  the  Chapter-house,  between  bishops  WaU 
eher  and  William. 

Some  of  his  leisure  hours  he  employed  in  collecting  and 
writing  the  history  of  the  church  of  Durham  from  the  year 
635  to  1096,  in  four  books.  But  not  having  published  this 
work,  or  made  ro&ny  transcripts  of  it,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Simeon, 
precentor  of  the  church  of  Durham,  who  published  it  un^ 
der  his  own  name,  expunging  only  a  few  passages  that 
would  have  discovered  its  real  Author.  This  curious  fact^ 
of  which  we  were  not  aware  when  we  drew  up  our  bri^f  ac* 
count  of  Simeon,  is  demonstrated  by  Selden,  in  his  pre-* 
face  to  sir  Roger  Twysden's  "  Decem  Scriptores,"  and  ' 
shews  that  literary  fame  was  even  then  an  object  of  am^^ 
bition.  Turgot  composed  several  other  works,  particularly 
the  lives  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland,  and  of 
his  pious  consort  queen  Margaret,  which  is-  often  quoted 
by  Fordun  and  others,  but  is  not  supposed  to  exist.  Tur^)^ 
got  had  been  confessor  to  queen  Margaret,  and  as  Pape- 
broch  has  published  in  the '  ^'  Acts  of  the  Saints,"  a  life  of 
her,  under  the  name  of  Theodoric,  also  said  to  have  been 
a  confessor  to  the  queen,  it  seems  not  improbable,  accord- 
ing to  lord  Hailes  and  others,  that  Theodoric  is  another 
name  for  Turgot,  or  that  the  name  of  Theodoric  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  saint^s  life,  instead  of  that  of  Turgot,  by 
the  mistake  of  some  copier :  but  Papebroch  certainly  thinks 
tbey  were  two  distinct  persons, ' 

TURGOT  (Anne-Robert-James),  a  French  minister  of 
state,  was  bofn  at  Paris,  May  10,  1727,  of  a  very  ancient 
Norman  family*  His  father  was,  for  a  long  time,  provost 
of  the  corporation  of  merchants.     He  was  intended  for 

^  TaoB«r  and  referenoes.— NicoUon's  Hist.  Library.— Henry's  Hist.  vol.  VI* 
p.  131. — ^utchlnsoQ's  Durham,  Tof.  II.  p.  65. — Keith's  Cat.  of  Scotch  Bishops* 
^—Preface  to  Qeddes's  Life  of  Queen  Margaret^  1794,  8to. 


the  churcfa,  and  went  through  the  requisite  prepkratotjK* 
•todies;  but  whether  he  disliked  the  catholic  rlsl^gtah^  er: 
objected  to  any  peculiar  doctrihes,  is  riot  eehaiit.^  Iti€ 
generally  suppbsed  that  the  latter  was  tiie  case/ and  tbe^ 
intimacy  and  correspondence  he  bad  with  Voltaire,  &ide<^i 
rot,  D^Alembert,  &c.  afford  very  probabte  ground  for  be-^ 
lieving  him  entirely  of  their  opinion  in  matters -of  !fetigiot>\ 
Helooked,  however,  to  the  political  department,  as  tba<^ 
which  was  best  adapted  to .  bis  acquisitions,  -and  the;  re** 
source^  which  be  found  in  bis  ingenuity  and  inVeillrk>n<  Fop 
this  purpose  be  studio  the  scienees  sfuiced  to  bis^destina- 
tion,  and  mixed  experimental  phiiosopby  with  matbc'^, 
maties,  and  history  with  political  disquisiifiM.  He  eni* 
braced  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  atoncedfs[:Aa3^ed  bi» 
views  by  fixing  on  the  office  of  master  of  Ai^  reqi)iest6»:wbiai 
is  the  executive  officer  of  governmenr,-  in  op^atsona  of 
commerce  and  finance.  His  panegyrist/'  M.  -Condorcet, 
tells  us,  that  a  master  of  requests  is  rarely  witbkn;^  a  con--* 
aiderable  share  of  influence  respeeting  'some  -one -of  the 
provinces,  or  the  whole  state ;  so  that'  it  seldom  happe mi 
that  his  liberality  or  his  prejudices,  brs- virtues  or  his  vices/ 
do  not,  in  the  course  of  bis  hfe^  produce  great  good  or 
great  mischief.  About  this  period  Turgot  wrote  some  ar«^ 
tides  for  tbe  Encyclopedic^  of  which'  the  priri<Mp^l  were^ 
Etymology,  Existence,  Expansibility,  Fair,  and  FoUnda-<i 
tion.  He  had  prepared  sevieml  otberi^'1>nt  these  five  only 
tirere  inserted;  All  these  liis  biographer  praises  with  more 
2eal  than  judgment;  the  article  on  Expansibility  being  very> 
exceptionable,  andthat  on  Existence.being  Itttte  inore  tbaR 
«n  ingenious  commentary  on  the  first  principles  of  Pes  Car-^- 
tes,  and  by  no  means  deserving  to  be  <:aUed  tbe^  ^^  only 
improvement  in  the  science  of  the  buimni  mind  sinee  thu 
days  of  Locke.'* 

In  1761,  Turgotwas  appointed  intetidant  of  Limoges^ 
The  intendant  is  tbe  confidential  officer  of  tbe  governments 
He  carries  tbeir  orders  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and 
finance  into  execution ;  and  basr  occasionally  the  right  ol 
making  provisional  decisions.  In  this  office,  which  Turcot 
discharged  with  great  attention  and  ability  for  tbirteea 
years,  he  spent  the  most  useful,  though  not  tbe  most  con* 
spicqous,  part  of  his  life«  He  conferred  many  advantages 
on  his  province,  corrected  many  abuses,  and  opposed  many 
mistaken  opinions.  In  particular,  be  gave  activity  to  the 
aocietj  of  agriculture  established  at  Limoges,  by  directin 


or 


timr  6ffi>rto  to  important  subjects :  be  opened  a  tnode  of 
public  instruction  for  female  professors  of  midwifery :  be 
procured  fortbe  people  tbe  attendance  of  able  physicians 
4uaHng  tbe'  raging  of  epidemic  diseases  :  he  established 
liQOses  of  industry,  supported  by  charity,  &c.  &c.  and 
durifig  ^11  this  time  he  meditated  projects  of  a  more  ex«^ 
teofiiye  nature,  such  as  an  equal  distribution  of  the  taxes^ 
the  construction  of  the  roads,  the  regulation  of  themilitia^ 
did  pr^evention  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  protection 
of  aom^iei^e* 

^-At  the  deatb  of  Louis  XV.  the  public  voice  called  M. 
T^irgot  to  the  6rst  offices  of  government,  as  a  man  who 
aniied  the  experience  resulting  from  habits  of  business^' 
to  .all  tbe  improvement  which  study  can  procure.  After 
being  at  the  h^Mi  of  the  marine  department  only  a  short 
Umtf  he  was,  in  August  1774,  appointed  comptroller-ge- 
neral of:  the  finances.  In  this  office  he  introduced  a  great' 
many  /.regulations,  which  were  unquestionably  beneficial^ 
but  it.b^.  been  remarked^  that  he  might  have  done  more^ 
if  he  had  attempted  less*  He  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
teoded  closely  ^tp  the  actual  state  of  ^he  public  mind  in 
i^rsnce.  He  wo«4d  have  been  an  enlightened  minister  for ' 
a  sovereign,  where  the  rights  of  the  people  were  felt  and* 
^iinJerstoed.  He  endeavoured,  it  is  true,  to  raise  theni 
from  tbe  abject  state  in  whicjb  they  had  long  continued,  but 
this  was  io  be  doue  at  tbe  expeoce  of  tbe  rich  and  power* 
ful.  The  attempt  to  establish  municipalities  probably  put 
a  period  to  his  career.  This  scheme  consisted  in  the 
^stablishmeat  of  many  provincial  assemblies  for  the  inters 
nd  government,  whose  members  were  elected  according  to 
tbe  most  rigoroas  rules  of  representation.  These  little 
parliaments,  by  their  mutual  contests,  might,  and  indeed', 
did,  lay  the  foundation  of  great  confusion,  and  created  a 
spitit  of  liberty  which  was  never  understood,  and  passed 
easily  into  licentiousness.  The  nobility,  whom  he  attempted 
to  eontroul  J  the  clergy,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  restrict^ 
and  the  officers  of  the  crown,  whom  he  wished  to  restrain*, 
united  in,  their  common  cause.  Ail  his  operations  created 
a  murmur,,  and  all  his.  projects  experienced  an  opposition, 
which  ended  m  his  dismissal  from  office  in  1776,  after 
holding  it  about  twenty  months.  From  that  period,  he 
lived  a  private  and  studious  life,  and  died  March  20,  1781,^ 
in  the  fifty* fourth  year  of  his  age.     Condprcet  has  writt^ 
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f  long  life  of  him,  bpt  it  is  throughout  the  whole  a.pane^ 
gyric.  His  couatrymeii  now  do  not  seem  akgree^l^  m  hi« 
character.  By  some  it  is  considered  that  be  might  have 
saved  the  state :  by  others  he  is  classed  atnoiiig  tbose  who 
precipitated  the  revolution.  ^ 

TURNEBUS  (Adrun),  a]Q  eminent  critic  and  transla- 
tor,  was  born  at  Andeli,  a  small  village  near  Rouen  in 
Kormandy,  in  1512.  Two  nations  have  contended  for 
ilhe  honour  of  his  birth,;  the  French,  who  say  he  was  de* 
scended  of  a  noble  but  decayed  family  in  Normandy ;  and 
the  Scotch,  who  have  discovered  (Dempster,  and  after  him 
Alackenzie)  that  his  French  name  Toumebc^uf  is  no  other 
than  Tumbt^tlf  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  gen* 
tleman  of  that  ;iame  who  married  in  Normandy«  What* 
ever  may  be  in  tdis,  Turnebus^  for  that  is  the  name  he 
took  in  his  writings  and  corresppndence,  came  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  and  soon  made  such  progress  in  classical 
and  polite  literature  as  to  surpass  all  his  fellow -students^ 
and  even,  we  fire  told,  his  masters.  .  He  had  every  quali- 
fication indeed  to  form  an  accomplished  scholar,  great  me* 
mory,  indefatigable  application,  and  both  taste  and  judg* 
ment  far  beyond  his  year$.  Before  these  all  difficulties 
vanished,  and  his  avidity  and  knowledge  jcnew  no  inter* 
mission  in  his  after-life,. ,  Even  on  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
it  is  said^  he  devoted  some  hours  to  study. 

The  progress  of  his  pursuits  are  not  particularly  detailed, 
but  he  is  reported  to  have  taught  the  classics  at  Toulouse, 
and  afterwards,  ip  1547,  was  appointed  Greek  professor  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  for  his  colleagues  Buchanan  and  Mu* 
r^tus,  whose  jpipt  reputation  brought  scholars .  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  In  1552,  Turnebus  was  appointed  super* 
intendant  of  the  royal  printing-house  for  Greek  books,  and 
had  William  Morel  for  his  asspciate,  whom  he.  left  in  ^ole 
possession  q{  this  office  about  four  years  after,  on.  being 
appointed  one  of  the  royal  professors.  Such  was  bis  fame, 
that  he  bad  invitations  and  large  offers  from  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Germany,  and  England,  on  condition  of  settling 
in  either  of  those  countries ;.  but  he  preferred  the  mode* 
rate  circumstances  enjoyed  in  his  own  country  to  the  most 
tempting  offers  of  riches  elsewhere.  He  died  June  12, 
1565^  in  the  fifty-^third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  oo 

»  Life  by  Condorcet,  published  in  IISI,  8 vo.— Monthly  and  Crit.  Reviews 
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the  evening  of  the  same  day,  agreeably  to  bis  desire,  ia 
a  very  private  manner,  in  the  buriaUplace  belonging  to  the 
college  of  Montaign,  being  followed  to  bis  grave  by  only 
9  few  friends.  ■  He  was  supposed  to  have  embraced  tbe 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  but  this  was  not  generally 
known ;  and  so  much  was  he  admired,  that  both  papists 
and  protestauts  endeavoured  to  claim  him  as  their  own.  It 
was  his  singular  fate,  that  all  who  knew  him,  and  alt 
who  read  his  works,  loved  him.  This  gave  rise  to  some 
ingenious  line's  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  which,  after  putting 
the  question,  *<  Why  does  Turnebus  please  every  body  ? 
ip  various  ways,  be  answers,  that  **  he  pleased  every 
body,  because  he  did  not  please  himself,*'  alluding  to  his 
extreme  diffidence  and  modesty,  and  his  very  amiable 
ipanners.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held)  that 
some  of  the  German  professors,  when  in  their  lectures  they 
quo^  the  authority  of  Turnebus  (or  Oujacius,  to  whom 
the  s^me  compUment  was  pa|d)  they  used  to  move  their 
eight  baud  to  their  cap,  as  a  token  of  veneration.  He  di- 
rected his  studies  chiefly  to  philological  researches,  and  to 
translating  the  Greek  authors.  His  translations  have  al- 
ways  been  approved,  and  his  criticisms  were  not  less  ad- 
mired in  his  own  and  tbe  succeeding  age*  it  has  been, 
indeed,  sometimes  objected,  that  he  was  too  fond  of  con- 
jectural emendations,  and  that,  notwithstanding  tbe. con- 
stitutional gentleness  of  his  temper,  he  displayed  more 
than  necessary  warmth  in  his  controversies  with  Ramus, 
and  with  Bodin  ^  but  in  general  his  style,  as  well  as  his 
sentiments,  were  liberal ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 
nothing  of  the  pedant  but  in  his  dress.  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  in  three  volumes,  folio,  which  ge- 
nerally make  but  one,  at  Strasburg,  1600,  and  consist  of 
bis  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  Cicero,  Varro,  Ho- 
race, Pliny,  &c. ;  his  translations  of  Aristotle,  Theophras- 
tusi  Plutarch,  &c.  and  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  letters, 
aqd  poems.  His  "  Adversaria"  went  through  many  edi- 
tions, first  in  quarto,  from  1564  to  1599,  when  the  last 
was  printed  in  folio.  Niceron  enumerates  a  few  other  se- 
parate publications,  and  comments  contributed  by  him  to 
some  of  the  classics.  Of  his  translations,  Huetius  says, 
that  "  he  had  every  quality  which  is  necessary  for  a  per- 
fect translator ;  for  he  understood  Greek  thoroughly,  and 
turned  it  into  elegJtnt  Latin,  closely  and  without  depajrt-^ 
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iiif  .in  the  least  from  his  antbor,  yet  in  a  clear  and  pleasant 
style." » 

TUANER  (Daniel)  9  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  bap<^ 
tist  persuasion,  was  born  at  Blackwater^farm,  in^tbe  parish 
of  St.!Miobaelj>aad  district  of  St.  Alban%  Hertfordshire,  oit  * 
March  1,  17I0»  He  appears  to  have  bad  some  classical 
education^  urbichbe  afterwards '  diligently  improved,  but 
was  net  regularly  educated  for  the  ministry.  In  1738  he 
published  ^^  An  abstract  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric/^ 
and  an  advectisement  at  the  end  of  this  volume  intimates^ 
that  be  then  kept  a  boarding  school.  Two  of  his  pupils 
have  be^[i  ascertained.  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  .an  alderman  and 
eminent  physician  in  London,  and  Dr.'William  Keurick.' 
He  commenced  preacher,  without  any  of  the  usual  forms' 
of  admission,  but  merely  because  he  was  thought  capable* 
of  preaching,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old;  and' 
having  been  approved  of  at  his  outset,  he  continued  and' 
was  settled  as  minister  of  the  baptist  congregation  at  Read- 
ing. From  this  he- was  invited  to  become  pastxMr  of  a  simt-^ 
lar  coiigiiegatioii  at  Abingdon  in  1748,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life.  He  began  ta  preaeh  and  ta 
print  early  in  life,  and  he  preached  and  prroted  to  the  lastJ 
Many  of  his  publicatiens^ were  much  approved,  a«id  pro- 
duced ^occasional  correspondence  between  him  and  some 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  particularly  Dr.  Waitts,  Dr.  Ken* 
Btcott,  and  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  piety,  and  of  a  disposition  peculiarly  candid,  libe- 
ral, and  benevolent.  He  died  Sept.  5, 1798,  in  the  eighty* 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred^  in  the  baptist  bury-^ 
ing<>ground  at  Abingdon^    :.    . 

He  published,  1.  *' An  Jbtrodaction)  tot  Psalmody/'  1T37. 
a*  "An  abstract  of  English  grammar,"  17^8.  3.  "The 
balance  of  the  merits  of  the  whigs  and  torie^,'*  1758.  4. 
"A  summary  of  facts  relative^  to  the  election  at  Abingdon,*^ 
1768.  -5.  ^'A  friendly  monitor  to  the  hardened  sinner,** 
&c.  1770.  6.  "An.  Introductbn  to  rhetoric,"  1771.  7% 
***A  Compendium  of  social  religion^"  1758,  reprinted  in 
1778«  8.  *<  Remarks  on  Mr*  Lake*^  sermon  on  Baptism,-* 
1781.  9*  "  Meditations  on  select  portions  of  Scripture,^- 
2d  edit.  1785;  10.  "  Devotional  poetry  vindicated  against 
Dr.  Johnson,,"   1785.     lU  "A  serious  address  to  Chris* 

>  Niceron,  ▼©!.  XXXIX — Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers.— Irvine^  Life  of  Bn^. 
«haun.— Saxii  Onomatt. 
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tiaQS  oo  the  daty  of^  prayer,"  17S6.  12.  "EssijfB'on  im- 
portant subjects,"  1789,  2  vols.  13.  "  ExhorUtions  to. 
loyalty.aad  peace,"-1798.  14.  "  Free  thoughts  on  the  spU 
ritof  fre6  inquiry  in  religion,"  1792.  15,  <<  Letters  reli« 
gtous  and  moral,  addressed  to  young  persons,"  1793,  2d' 
edit.  16.  "Several  pieces  of  poetry,"  printed,  but' noti 
published,  in  1794.  17.  "The  Monitor,  or  friendly  ad-^ 
dress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,'*  1795.  18.^  "  Coos-* 
mon  sense,  or  the  plain  man's  answer  to  the  qdestion,  ivhe^v 
ther  Christianity  be  a  religion  worthy  of  our  choice  ?"  1797,; 
lie  also  printed  a  few  occasional  sermons.'  ■. 

TURNER  (Thomas),  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  the  soii, 
of  Thomas  Turner  of  HeckBeld  in  Hampshire,  alderman 
^od  mayor  of  Reading  in  Berkshire ;  and  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St,  Giles's  in  that  borough,  in  1 59 1.  In  16 10  he* 
was  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  St.  John's  college.  Ox- 
fprd,  and  had<  for  his  tutor  Mr.  J^xon,  afterwards  archbishop- 
cf  Canterbury.  His  application  to  learning  was  assiduous 
aod  successful,  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  im- 
Qiedia^ely  diistinguisbed  himselfi  as  a  divine  of  merit.  In 
1^23  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  St*, 
Giles's  ii^  Oxford,  which  he  held  with  his  fellowship,  but 
relinquished  it  in  1628.  Latid,  when  bishop  of  London, 
xnade  him  his  chaplain,  and  in  1629^  at  which  timB  Mr« 
Turner  was  B.  D,  collated  him  to  the  prebend  of  Newing«# 
tpn  in  the  church  of  St,  Paul,  and  in  October  following  ta 
the  chanceliorsbip  of  the*  same  church,  in  which  also  lis 
w^  appointed  by  Charles  I.  a  canon>residentiary.  The 
king  likewise  made  him  one  of  bis  chaplains  in  ordinary,^ 
^nd  gave  him  tb^  rectory  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  Mrith 
vrhicb  be  held  the  rectory  of  Fetcham  in  the  county  of 
$urrey.  In  1633,  when  Ghs^rles  I.  resolved  on  a  progress 
to  Scotland  for  his  coronation,  Turner  was  commanded  to 
attend  his  majesty;  previous  to  which  be  was,  Aprihl, 
1633-4,  created  D.D.  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
1^4t  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  on 
^e  death  of  Dr.  Eglionby  to  that  of  Canterbury,  but  of  this 
last  he  could  pot  obtain  possession  until  the  restoration* 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  adhered  .with 
inflexible  loyalty  and  attachment,  be  shared  the  fate  of  the. 
other  loyal  clergymen  in  being  stript  of  his  preferments, 
jind  treated  with  much  indignity   and  cruelty.     On  th^. 
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restomtfon,  in  August  1^60^  he  entered  into  full  possession 
of  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  hiight  have  been  re- 
warded with  a  mitre,  but  he  declined  it,  **  preferritig  to 
set  out  too  little  rather  than  too  much  sail.*'  Instead  of 
seeking  further  prooidtion,  he  soon  resigned  the  rectory  of 
Fetcham,  **  desiring  to  ease  his  aged  shoulders  of  the  bur- 
then of  cure  of  souls  ;  and  caused  it  to  be4)estowed  upon 
a  person  altogether  unacquainted  with  him,  but  recom- 
mended very  justly  under  the  character  of  a  pious  man,  and 
a  sufferer  for  righteousness." 

Having  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  share  of  good  healthy 
during  thirty  years,  he  was  at  length  attacked  with  that  se- 
vere disease  the  stone ;  the  sharpness  of  which  he  endured 
with  exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation.  Nor  did  tjie 
**  innocent  gayety  of  his  humour,*'  which  made  his  company 
so  agreeable  to  all,  forsake  him  to  the  last.  He  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  died  in  Oct.  1672,  with  "the 
greatest  Christian  magnanimity,  and  yet  with  the  deepest 
sense  imaginable  of  godly  sorrow,  working  repentance  unto 
salvation  not  to  be  repented  of.*'  He  was  buried  in  the 
dean's  chapel  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  his  funeral  ser- 
mon, since  printed,  was  preached  by  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin, 
prebendary  of  the  church,  who  gives  him  a  very  high  and 
apparently  very  just  character.  It  is  not  known  that  dean 
Turner  published  more  than  a  single  sermon  on  Matt,  ix, 

13.  mentioned  by  Wood.  '  Prynne  censures  him  as  an  Ar- 
ininian,  yet  Du  Moulin,  who  enters  so  fully  and  so  affec- 
tionately into  his  character,  in  all  respects  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  divine,  was  a  zealous  Cahinist. 

Dean  Turner  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  sir  Francis 
Windebank,  kut.  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  I.  By  her 
he  ha?l  three  sons,  each  of  whom  attained  distinguished 
situations,  and  of  whom  some  account  will  now  be  given.* 

TURNER  (Francis),  an  English  prelate,  son  of  the 
preceding,  received, his  education  at  Winchester  school, 
and  was  thence  elected  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford ; 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  bachelor,  April 

14,  1659,  and  that  of  master  in  the  beginning  of  1663.  He 
commenced  B.  D.  and  D.  D.  July  6,  1669,  and  in  Decem- 
ber following  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Sheating  in 
St.  Paul's.  On  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Gunning  to  the  see 
of  Chichester,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  mastership  of  St. 

I  Todd's  Account  of  the-Dean$  of  Canterbury.-— Funsral  Seripon  by  Du  Moulin* 
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John's- college^  Cambridge^  April  11,  167A     t^  1683,  he 
was  made  dean  of  Windsor,  and  the  same  year,  was  pro* . 
moted  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  being  consecrated  on  Nov^ 
11,  and  next  year  Aug.  23,  was  translatea  to  the  bishopriQ 
of  Ely.     Though  he  owed  most  of  these  preferments  to  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  yet  oa 
the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  throne,  as  soon  as  h^ 
perceived  the  violent  measures  that  wer^  pursued,  and  the 
open  attempts  to  introduce  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  he 
opposed  them  to  the  utmost.    He  was  one  of  the  six  bishops 
who  joined  archbishop  Sancroft  on  May  18,  1688,  in  sub* 
scribing  and  presenting  a  petition  to  the  king,  setting,  fortl^. 
their  reasons,  why  they  could  not  comply  with  his  com- 
mands, in  causing  his  majesty's  '^  Declaration  for  liberty  of 
cooscience'*  to  be  read  in  their  churches.'    This  petition 
being  styled  by  the  court,  a  seditious  libel  against  his  ma« 
jesty  and  his  government,  the  bishops  were  all  called  before 
the  privy  council ;  and  refusing  to  enter  into  recognizances^ 
to  appear  in  the  court  of  the  king's  bench,  to  answer  the 
misdemeanour  in  framing  and  presenting  the  said  petition^ 
were,  on  June  8,  committed  to  the  Tower;  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  they  were  brought  by  habeas  corpus  to  the 
bar  of  the  king's  bench,  where,  pleading  not  guilty  to  the 
information  against  them,  they  were  admitted  to  bail,  and 
on  the  29th  came  upon  their  trials  in  Westminster-hall^ 
where  next  morning  they  were  acquitted  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  nation.     However,  when  king  William  and  queea 
Mary  were  settled  on  the  throne,  our  bishop,  among  many 
others  of  his  brethren  and  the  clergy,  refused  to  own  the 
established  government,  out  of  a  conscientious  regard  to 
the  allegiance  he  had  sworn  to  James  U. ;  aud  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  required  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  April  24, 
1689,  was  by  virtue  of  that  act  suspended  from  his  office, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  deprived  of 
his  bishopric.     After  this  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
retirement,   and  dying  Nov..  2,   1700,  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  parochial  charcbof  Therfield  in  Hertford* 
shire,  where  he  had  been  rector,  but  without  any  memot 
rial  except  the  word  Expeegiscar  engraven  on  a  stone  oveie 
the  vault. 

Previously,  however,  to  his  retirement,  Burnet  informs 
us  that  he  was  concerned  in  a  very  ill-concerted  plot  to  r^.^ 
store  the  abdicated  king,  for  which  some  of  his  party  were 
imprisoned,  and  be  thought.it  prudent  to  abscond.     His 
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Ilbilitiet  we^  not  considered  as  of  the  first  tirder/  Biit  h€ 
Was  of  great  sincerity  and  integrity  in  private  life,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  character,  whatever  we  niaj^ 
think  of  the  opinions  of  a  man  wfaocD  neither  gratitude  no^ 
interest  could  seduce  from  what  he  coirsidered  as  his  duty. 
He  published  a^*  Vindication  of  the  lat^  archbishop  San^ 
troft  and  his  brethren,  tbc^  rest  of  tbe  depriired  bishops^ 
from  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  defeiice  of  oui^ 
Constitution.'*  *'  Animadversions  on  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Naked  Truth,"  which  were  answered  by  Andrew  Mai^ 
veil,  under  the  ham€l  oA Rivet ;  and  **  Letters  to  tbe  Clergy 
«f  his  diocese."  *  ' 

TURNER  (Thomas),  brother  to  the  above,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1645,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Cbri&ti  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow ;  be  afterwards  be-^ 
^ame  chaplain  to  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  bi&bop  of  London, 
who  coHated  him,  Nov.  4,  1680,  to  the  rectory  of  Thorley 
in  Hertfordshire,  and*  Dec.  20  foUowiflpr,.  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Essex  ;  and  in  16S2,  to  the  prebend  of  Mapesbury 
in  St.  Paul's.  He  commenced  D;  D.  at  Oxford,  July  ST, 
1683,  was  collated  by  his  brother  to  a  prebend  of  Ely, 
March  26,  1686,  and  elected  president  of  Corpus,  March 
13,  1687-8.  The  sam^e  year.  May  7,  he  was  instituted  to 
the  sinecinre  rectory  of  Fulham,  on  the  presentation  of  bis 
brother,  to  whom  the  advowson,  for  that  turn,  had  been 
granted  (the  bishop  of  London  being  then  under  suspension), 
and  at  length  was  made  precentor  and  prebendary  of 
Browpswood  in  St*  Paul's,  Jan.  11,  1689.  What  his  poll- 
tical  principles  were  at  the  revolution,  we  are  not  tokf, 
although,  by  keeping  possession  of  his  preferments,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  be  did  not  follow  tbe  example  of  his  bro- 
ther, ,but  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance.  However,  we  are^ 
informed,  that  after  the  act  passed  in  the  last  year  of  king 
William  HI.  requiring  the  abjuration  oath  to  be  taken  be- 
fore Aug.  1,  1702,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  ecclesias- 
tical preferments.  Dr.  Turner  went  down  from  London  to" 
Oxford,  July  28,  seemingly  with  full  resolution  not  to  take 
the  oathj  and  to  quit  all  his  preferments;  but,  on  betteir 
advice,  he  made  no  resignation,  knowing  that  if  he  was 
legally  called  upon  to  prove  his  compliance  with  the  act, 
his  preferments  would  be  void  in  course ;  and  so  continued 
to  act,  as  if  be  had  taken  the  oath,  by  which  means  he  re^ 

^  Aib.  Ox.-«Bei;itbam>£ly,<--Bttraet'sOwnTinie«.^, 
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4ftinedlik  preferments  to  his  deatfa,  without  ever  tolling  it 
%t  all.  He  died  April  30,  1714,  and  was  buried  in  the  cha- 
pel of- Corpus  Christi  college,  where  tibere  is  a  monument^ 
«nd  an  inscription  written  by  Eklmund  Chtshull,  B.  D. 

Dn  Turner  has  left  only  one  sermon  in  print,  preaohed 
before  die  king.  May  129,  1685,  but  he  is  meosorable  on 
another  aceount  He  was  a  single  man,  and  remarkable 
for  bis  munifioence  and  charity  in  his  life-time.  By  bis 
willy  he  left  ibe  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was  very  con^* 
derable,  in  public  and  charitable  uses ;  lor,  besides  40001^ 
in  legates  to  his  relations  and  friends,  he  gave  <Hr  left  to 
his  coHege  6000/.  for  improving  the  buildings,  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  1000/.  for* aug- 
menting the  shiging-men's  stipends;  and  100/.  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  putting  out  ohildren  of  the 
town  of  £iy  apprentices,  at  the  nomination  of  his  successors 
in  the  stall  beheld;  and  the  remainder  of  his  effects,  which 
amouDled  tx)  20,000/.  his  executors  were  directed  to  hy  out 
in  estates  and  lands,  and  settle  them  on  the  governoraof 
the  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and  children  of 
clergymen'.  His  executors  accordingly  purchased  the  manor 
of  ^w  ia  Northamptonshire,  and  other  estates  there,  add 
at  West*Wratting  in  Cambridgeshire,  amounting  to  above 
1000/.  a  year,  and  settled  them  in  1716,  agreeably  to  his 
will.  They  also  erected  a  sumptuous  monument  to  bis 
memory  in  Stow  church,  with  an  inscription. — William 
TuRNEa,  the  third  son  of  the  dean  of  Canterbury,  was 
archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  rector  of  Stanhope  in  that 
county;  He  died  at  Oxford  in  16S5,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Gileses  church,  and  near  his  remains  were  deposited 
those  of  his  mother,  who  died  in  16^2.^ 

TURNER  (William),  a  very  eminent  naturalist  and  di- 
jFine,  was  born  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  and  was 
educated  under  the  patronage  of  sir  Thomas  Wentwortfa, 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge^  where  he  was  chosen  a  M^ 
Jgw  of  Pembroke  Hall,  about  153 1.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  for  his  learning,  aud  about  1586  was  admitted 
to  deacon*  s  orders,  at  which  time  he  was  master  of  arts. 
He  appKed  himself  also  to  philosophy  and  physic,  and 
early  discovered  an  inclination  to  the  study  of  plants,  and 
>a  wish  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  makria  medica  of  the 
ancients;    He  complains  of  the  little  assistance  be  could 

1  Benthma's  Hist.  of-Ely.-^Aih.  Ox.  toI.  II, 
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receive  in  these  pursuits.  ^'  Being  yet  a  student  of  Pe<ii# 
broke  Hall,  where  I  could  learn  never  one  Greke^  neither 
Latin^  nor  English  name,  even  amongst  the  physicians,  of 
any  herbe  or  tree ;  such  was  the  ignorance  of  that  time; 
and  as.  yet  there  was  no  English  herbal,  but  one  all  full  of 
unlearned  cacographies  and  falsely  naming  of  berbes/* 

At  Cambridge,  Turner  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  re^ 
formers,  and  afterwards,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  many 
others,  united  the  character  of  the  divine  to  that  of  the 
physician.  He  became  a  preacher,  travelling  into  many 
parts  of  England,  and  propagated,  with  so  much  zeal,  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  that  he  esCcited  persecution  from 
bishop  Gardiner.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  detained 
for  a  considerable  time ;  and  on  his  enlargement  submitted 
to  voluntary  exile  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlil.  This  banishment  proved  favourable  to  hi:! 
advancement  in  medical  and  botanical  studies;  he  resided 
at  Basil,  Strasburgh,  and  at  Bonn,  but  principally  at  Co- 
logn,  with  many  other  English  refugees.  He  dwelt  for 
some  time  at  Weissenburgh  ;  and  travelled  also  into  Italy, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Ferrara^  As  at 
this  period  the  learned  were  applying  with  great  assiduitjr 
to  the  illustration  of  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  Dr.  Turner,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of. 
attending  the  lectures  of  Lucas  Ghinus,  at  Bologna,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  his  ^'  Herbal"  with  great  satisfaction ; 

•  and  frequently  cites  his  authority  against  other  commen- 
tators^  Turner  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Basil,  whence^ 
be  dates  the  dedication  of  his  book  '^  On  the  Baths  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany.'*  During  his  residence  in  Switzerland 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Gesner,  and  afterwards, 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him.  Gesner  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Turner^  as  a  physician  and  man  of  general  learn« 
ing,  whose  equal,  he  says,  he  scarcely  remembered.  Thia 
encomium  occurs  in  Gesner's  book  ^'  De  Herbis  Lunariis.*' 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England, 
was  incorporated  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  appointed  physician  to 
Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  and,  as  a  divine,  was  rewarded 
with  a  prebend  of  York>  a  canonry  of  Windsfor,  and  the 
deanery  of  Wells.  In  1562  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
bishop  Ridley.  He  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  part  of: 
his  ^<  Herbal,"  as  having  been  physician  to  the  *.*  erie  ofc 
Embden,  lord  of  East  Friesland."     In  1551  he  published 

'  the  first  part  of  his  History  of  Plants,  which  he  dedicated  to» 
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the  ipke  of  Somerset  his  patron.  But  on  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  reforniation, 
which  he  had  amply  testified,  not  only  in  preaching,  but 
in  various  publications,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
retire  again  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  at  Basil, 
or  Strasburgh,  with  others  of  the  English  exiles,  until 
queen  Elizabeth  cama  to  the  throne.  He  then  returned, 
and  was  reinstated  in  his  preferments.  He  had,  however^ 
while  abroad,  caught  some  of  the  prejudices  which  divided 
the  early  protestants  into  two  irreconcilable  parties,  and 
spoke  and  acted  with  such  contempt  for  the  English  dis- 
cipline and  ceremonies,  as  to  incur  censure,  but  certainly 
was  not  deprived,  as  some  of  those  writers  who  are  hostile 
to  the  church  have  asserted,  for  he  died  possessed  of  the 
deanery  of  Wells.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  he  had 
given  sufBcient  provocation,  but  fpund  a  friend  in  the 
queen  on  such  occasions.  In  the  dedication  of  the  com- 
plete  edition  of  his  "Herbal"  to  her  in  1568,  he  acknow- 
ledges with  gratitude,  her  favours  in  restoring  him  to  his 
benefices,  and  in  other  ways  protecting  him  from  troubles, 
having,  at  four  several  times,  granted  him  the  great  seal 
for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Turner  seems  to  have  divided  his  time  between  his 
deanery,  where  be  had  a  botanical  garden,  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  his  ^'  Herbal,"  and  his  house  in 
Crutched  Friars,  London.  He  speaks  also  of  his  garden  at 
Kew,  and  from  the  repeated  notices  he  takes  of  the  plants 
in  Purbeck,  and  about  Portland,  Dr.  Pulteney  infers  that 
he  must  have  had  some  intimate  connections  in  Dorsetshire. 
He  died  July  7,  1568,  a  few  months  after  the  publication 
of  the  ^ast  part  of  his  "  Herbal,"  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Olaye's  church.  Hart-street,  London,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow. 

Dr.  Turner  was  the  author  of  many  controversial  treatises, 
chiefly  written  against  popery.  Among  these  were,  1. 
'  "The  hunting  of  the  Romish  Fox,"  &c.  Basil,  1543.  2. 
"  Rescuing  of  the  Romish  Fox,"  1545.  3.  "  The  hunting 
of  the  Romish  Wolf,"  8vo  :  all  these  were  published  under 
the  name  of  William  Wraughton.  4.  '*  Dialogue,  wherein 
is  contained  the  examination  of  the  Mass,"  Lond.  8vo.  5. 
**  A  preservative,  or  triacle  against  the  Poison  of  Pelagius, 
lately  renewed  and  stirred  up  again,  by  the  furious  sect 
of  the  anabaptists,"  ibid.  1551,  12mo.  6.  "A  new  book 
of  spiritual  physic  for  divers  diseases,"  1555.     7.  "The 
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hunting  of  the  Fox  and  Wolf,  because  ibey  did  makb  ha- 
tbck  of  the  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ,**  Svo.  Tanner  tnentioite 
&few  other  articles,  and  there  are  severaLof  bis  tracts  yet 
in  manuscript,  in  various  libraries.  He  collated  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  feopies, 
and  corrected  it  in  many  places.  He  procured  to  be 
printed  at  Antwerp  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  Williatti 
6f  Newburgb's  "  Hi^toria  gentis  nostrae,"  from  a  MS,  he 
found  in  the  library  at  Wells ;  but  complains  that  the  prin- 
ter not  only  omitted  certain  articles  sent  by  him,  but  left 
out  the  preface  he  sent  him,  and  substituted  one  of  his 
own.  Our  author  also  translated  several  works  from  the 
Latin,  particularly  "  The  comparison  of  the  Old  Learning 
and  the  New,*'  written  by  Urbanus  Regius^  Southwark^ 
1537,  Bvo,  and  again  1538  and  1548. 

His  first  work  on  the  subject  of  plants  was  printed  at 
Cologn,  under  the  title  of  <^  Historia  de  naturis  berbarum, 
scholiis  et  notis  vallata,**  1544,  8vo.  Bumaldus  is  the  only 
Writer  who  mentions  this  work,  and  it  probably  was  not  re- 
printed in  England.  It  was  followed  by  a  small  volume 
under  the  title  of  *^  Names  of  Herbes,  in  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  Dutch  and  French,*'  Lond.  1548.  As  his  know- 
ledge in  natural  history  was  n6t  confined  to  botany,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  birds,  entitled  <*  Avium  prsecipU'* 
Urum,  quarum  apud  Plinium  et  Aristotelem  mentio  est, 
brevis  et  succincta  historia,"  Cologn.  1543,  8vo.  By  a 
letter  of  his  prefixed  to  Gesner's  "  Historia  Animalium,'* 
edit.  1620,  relating  to  the  English  fishes,  it  appears  that 
he  had  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  knowledge.in  that  part 
of  zoology.  But  the  work  whicb  secured  bis  reputation 
to  posterity,  and  entitles  him  to  the  character  of  an  original 
writer  on  that  subject^  in  England,  is  his  *^  History  of 
Plants,*'  printed  at  different  times,  in  three  parts,  in  fol. 
with  cuts,  under  the  title  of  a  "New  Herbal,"  Lond.  1551, 
part  first ;  part  second  at  Cologn,  in  15^2  ;  with  this  wa» 
reprinted  the  first  part,  and  his  *^  Book  oa  the  Bathes  of 
England  and  Germany."  These  were  reprinted,  witb  a 
third  part,  in  1568. ,  Dr.  Pulteney  has  given  a  minute  ac- 
count  of  the  contents  and  progress  of  this  work,  and  ob« 
serves,  that  when  we  regard  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Turner 
lived,'  and  the  little  assistance  he  could  derive  from  his 
contemporaries,  he  will  appear  to  have  exhibited  uncom- 
mon diligence,  and  great  erudition,  and  fully  to  deserve 
the  character  of  an  original  writer.    He  also  paid  early 
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attention  to  mineral  waters,  and  to  wines;  and  wrote  on 
both  subjects. 

It  appears  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  design  of  placing 
Dr.  Turner  at  the  head  of  Oriel  college.  Kennet  meutiont 
a  letter  to  that  college  (1550,  July  5)  <'  to  accept  Dr. 
Turner  for  master  of  the  same,  appointed  by  the  king  ;^* 
but  this  appointment  certainly  did  not  take  pUce.  But 
from  a  passage  in  his  *^  Spiritual  Physic,''  be  appears  to 
have  been  once  a  member  of  the  House  of  Como^ons.    Fox 

m 

speaks  of  Turner  with  great  respect,  as  '^  a  man  whose  au« 
thority  neither  is  to  be  neglected,  nor  credit  to  be  dis« 
puted."  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  George  Ander,  an 
alderman  of  Cambridge,  who  after  his  death  married  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely.  In  memory  of  her  first  husband,  she  left 
some  money  and  lands  to  Pembroke  Hall. 

By  this  lady  Dr.  Turner  had  a  son^  Peter,  who  was  a 
physician,  and  practised  in  London,  and  resided  the  letter 
part  of  his  life  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-street,  London* 
Hie  died  in  1614,  and  was  buried  near  his  fathfr  in  St* 
Olave's  cjiurch,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  bis  mef 
mory.  He  married  Pascha,  sister  to  Dr.  Henry  Parr,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  by  wbomhe  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  article.  ^ 

TURNER  (Peter),  son  to  the  preceding  Dr.  Peter,  and 
grandson  to  Dr.  William  Turner,  was  born  in  1585,  and 
was  admitted  a  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  Ox« 
ford,  in  1607,  where  he  proceeded  in  arts,  and  not  being 
restricted  to  any  particular  faculty,  as  the  fellows  of  other 
colleges  ^re,  became,  according  to  Wood,  versed  in  all 
kinds  of  literature.  His  first  preferment  was  the  professor- 
ship of  geometry  in  Gresham  college,  in  July  1620,  but 
be  continued  to  reside  mostly  at  Oxford,  and  held  this 
place  t<^ether  with  his  fellowship.  ^  In  1629,  by  the  di« 
rection  of  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  he  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  the  annual  election  of  proctors  out  of  the  se« 
▼eral  colleges  at  Oxford  in  a  certain  order,  that  was  to 
return  every  twenty-three  years,  which  being  approved  of 
-by  his  majesty,  Charles  L  was  called  the  Caroline  cycle, 
and  is  still  followed,  and  always  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
^  ParecbolsB  sive  Excerpta,  e  corpore  statutorum  universi« 
tatis  Oxon.'*    In  the  same  year  he  acted  as  one  of  the  com- 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I.  new  edit.— Polteaey's  Sketchef. — ^Ward't  Gresham  Pro* 
fetiOTS. — ^Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  235,  S74,  SH,  357.— Strypt's  Parker,  p.  46, 
151w— FnUer'e  Worthiea. 
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Riissioners  for  revising  the  statutes,  and  reducing  them  to 
a  better  form  and  order.     In  1630,  on  the  death  of  Brigg», 
Mr.  Turner  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  geo- 
metry at  Qxford,  and  resigned  his  Gresham  professorship. 
How  well  he  was  qualified  for  his  new  office  appears  by  the 
character  archbishop  Usher  give9  of  him,  **  Savilianus  in 
academia  Oxoniensi   matheseos  professor  eruditissimus.** 
In  1&34  the  new  edition  of  the  statutes  was  printed  in  fal. 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Turner;  and  to  reward  him  for  bid 
care  and  t;rouble,  a  new  office  was  founded,  that  of  ^'eus« 
tos  archivorum,"  or  keeper  of  the  archives,  to  whidh  he 
was  appointed,  and  made  large  collections,  respecting  the 
antiquities  of  the  university,  which  were  afterwards  of  great 
use  to  Anthony  Wood.     In  1636,  on  a  royal  visit  to  Ox<^ 
ford,  Mr.  Turner  was  created  M.  D.  but  having  adhered 
to  his  majesty  in  his  troubles,  and  even  taken  up  arms  in 
his  cause^  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  of  Mertoti; 
and  his  professorship.    This  greatly  impoverished  hiiti,  amd 
he  went  to  reside  with  a  sister,  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Watts^ 
a  brewer  in   Southwark,  where  he  died  in  Jan.  1651,  and 
was  interred  in  St.  Saviour's  church.     He  was  a  man^  of 
extensive  learning,  and  wrote  much,  but  being  fastidious 
in  his  opinion  of  bis  own  works,-  he  never  could  complete 
them  to  his  mind.     We  have  mentioned  the  only  writings 
he  published,  except  a  Latin  poem  in  the  collection  inlloi' 
nourof  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  called  the  **  Bodleiomnema/^ 
Oxf.  1613.     Wood  also  mentions  ^^  Epistoliee  variie  ad  doc- 
tissimos  viros ;"  but  we  know  of  no  printed  letters  of  his ; 
Dr.  Ward,  however,  gives  extracts  from  three  MS  letters 
in  English  to  Selden,' chiefly  relating  to  some  Greek  writers 
on  the  music  of  the  ancients. ' 

TURNER  (William),  a  pious  English  divitie,  was  a 
native  of  Flintshire,  and  born  near  Broadoak,  in  tbatcott<|ty; 
but  in  what  year  we  have  not  discovered.  Our  particulars 
indeed  of  this  gentlcfman  are  extremely  scanty,  he  having 
been  omitted  by  Wood.  Previously  to  his  going  to  Ox- 
ford, he  was'  for  some  time  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  %h0 
celebrated  Philip  Henry,  partly  as  a  pupil,  and  pardyas 
&n  assistant  in  the  education  of  Mr.  Henry's  childreili  one 
of  whom,  Matthew,  the  commentator,  was  firstinimted  in 
jgrammar-learning  by  Mr.  Turner.  This  Wa4  inil'MS^s£mt 
which  Mr.  Turner  entered  of  Edmund  hall.  Oxforc)^  where 

1  Ath,  Ox.  Tol.  II.— Ward's  Gres&am  Profeisors. 
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be  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  June  d,  1675.  He  became 
a^fterwards  vicar  of  Walberton,  in  Sussex,  and  resided  there 
ip  1697,  at  the  time  he  published  his  principal  work,  but 
the  date  of  bis  death  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
In  1^95  he  published  a  «  History  of  all  Religions,"  Lond. 
Svo ;  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  '^  Com- 
pleat  history  of  the  most' remarkable  Providences,  both  of 
Judgment  and  Mercy,  &c.  to  which  is  added,  whatever 
is  curious  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art.  The  whole  di- 
gested into.one  volume,  under  proper  heads;  being  a  work 
^t  on  foot  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Pool,  au- 
thor of  the  '  Synopsis  Criticorum  ;*  and  since  undertaken 
and  finished  by  William  Turner,"  &c.  1697,  fol.  This 
cudous  collection  ranks  with  the  similar  performances  of 
Clark,  and  Wanley  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Little  World," 
but  j«  superior,  perhaps,  to  both  in  selection  and  con- 
cisefiess.  Dunton,  in  his  ^'  Life,"  gives  Mr.  Turner  the 
character  of  '^  a  man  of  wonderful  moderation,  and  of 
gre^^piety,"  and  adds,  what  it  is  very  natural  for  a  book- 
seller to  praise,  that /^  he  was  very  generous,  and  would 
BOt  rftveive  a  farthing  for  his  copy  till  the  success  was 
koowDs" '  . 

TURRECREMATA.     See  TORQUEMADA. 

TURRETIN  (Benedict),  the  first  of  a  celebrated  fa- 
mily of  protestant  divines,  was  the  son  of  Francis  Turretin, 
deacehded  from  an  ancient  family  at  Lucca,  who  wais 
obJiged  to  fly  his  ccmntry  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
resided  partly  at  Antwerp  •^and  Geneva,  and  lastly  at  Zu- 
rich, where  he  died.  His  son  Benedict  was  born  Nov.  9, 
158S,  and  in  his  thirty-third  year  (1621)  was  appointed 
pastor,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Geneva.  The  same 
year  the  republic  of  Geneva  being  alarmed  at  the  hostile 
preparations  making  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  sent  Mr.  Tur- 
retiD'to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  and  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  he  prevailed  on  their  high 
mightinesses  to  advance  the  sum  of  30,000  livres,  aud 
10,000  livres  per  month,  for  three  months,  in  case  of  a 
siegeu  He  also  obtained  other  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
churches  of  Hamburgh,  Embden,  and  Bremen.  During 
his  being  in  Holland,  he  had  interviews  with  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  king 

>  Life  of  l^hilip  Htnrv,  p.  100, 161— ^>f  Matt.  Henry,  p.  '21.^Daclooni  LUt, 
p.  225. 
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of  Bohemia,  to  whom  he  coiqmunicated  the  sympathy 
which  the  state  of  Geneva  felt  on  his  reverse  of  fortune. 
In  1622  he  returned  to  Geneva^  and  was  received  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  his  services.  He  died  at  Geneva^ 
March  4,  1631,  with  the  character  of  a  very  learned  di- 
vine, and  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  judgment.  His 
works  are,  I.  A  defence  of  the  Geneva  translation  of  the 
Bible,  against  the  attack  of  father'  Coton  in  his  *^  Geneve 
Plagiaire."  This  extended  to  three  parts,  or  volumes, 
printed  from  1618  to  1626.  2.  "  Sermons,"  in  French, 
*^  sur  Tdtilit^  des  chatiments."  3.  *^  Sermons,"  in  Italian, 
&c.  * 

TURRETIN  (Francis),  son  to  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Geneva,  Oct.  17,  1623.  After  pursuing  his  studies  in 
the  classics  and  philosophy  with  great  credit,  he  entered  ' 
on  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the  celebrated  Calvinistic 
professors,  John  Diodati,  Theodore  Tronchin,  Frederick 
Spanheim,  &c.  While  a  student  he  supported  in  1640 
and  1644,  two  theses,  '^De  felicitate  morali  et  politica," 
and  "  De  necessaria  Dei  gratia."  He  afterwards  went  to 
Leyden,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  there;  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he 
lodged  with  the  celebrated  Daill6,  and  studied  geography 
under  Gassendi,  whose  philosophical  lectures  be  also  at- 
tended. He  then  visited  the  schools  of  Saumur  and  Mon- 
tauban,  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva  in  1647  was  ordained, 
and  in  the  following  year  served  b<tth  in  the  French  and 
Italian  churches  of  that  city.  In  1650  he  refused  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy,  which  was  offered  to  him  more 
than  once,  but  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastoral  office 
at  Lyons,  where  he  succeeded  Aaron  Morus,  the  brother 
of  Alexander.  In  1653  he  was  recalled  to  Geneva  to  be 
professor  of  divinity,  an  office  which  Theodore  Tronchin 
was  now  about  to  resign  from  age,  and  Turretin  continued  in 
it  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  166 1  he  was  employed  on 
.  a  similar  business  as  bis  father,  being  sent  to  Holland  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  States  General  to  fortify  the  city 
of  Geneva.  Having  represented  the  case,  he  obtained  the 
SOm  of  75,000  florins,  with  which  a  bastion  was  bnilt,  called 
the  Dutch  bastion.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  priivce 
and  princess  dowager  of  Orange  at  Turnhout  in  Brabant ; 
add  having  often  preached  while  in  Holland,  he  was  so 

1  Moreri.-^Life  by  Pictet. 
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much  admixed,  that  the  Walloon  church  of  Leyden,  and 
the  French  church  at  the  Hague,  seat  him  invitations  tQ 
settle  with  them  -,  but  this  he  declined,  and  returned  to  Ge- 
neva in  1662*  He  had  not  been  here  long  before  the 
states  general  of  Holland  wrote  most  pressingly  to' the  re- 
public, requesting  that  Turretin  might  be  permitted  to 
settle  in  Holland  y  and  similar  applications  were  made 
from  Leyden,  &c.  in  1666  and  1672  :  but  he  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  change,  and  resuming  his  functions,  ac- 
quired the  greatest  fame,  both  as  a  divine  and  professpn 
He  died  Sept.  28,  1687. 

Besides  some  sermons  dedicated  to  madam  de  Schom- 
berg,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  a  piece  published  by  a  canon 
of  Aneci,  in  order  to  render  the  protestants  odious,  among 
other  things,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  obedienge  of  sub- 
jects to  their  lawful  princes.     He  wrote  also  an  answer  to 
the  letter,  which  the  bishop  of  Lucca  sent  to  the  families 
at  Geneva,  which  were  originally  of  his  diocese,  to  exhort 
them  to  the  profession  of  the  catholic  religion,  which  their 
ancestors  had  abandoned,     fiut  what  will  chiefly  perpetu- 
ate our  author^s  memory  is  his  '^Institutio  Theologi^  Elenc- 
ticsj^"    in    three  volumes   4to,   his  theses   ^'  De   satisfac- 
tione  Christi*'  against  the  Socinians,  and  "  De  necessari^ 
secessione  ab  Ecclesia  Romana.''     There  is  an  excellent 
abridgment  of  bis  ^^  Institutio,"  by  Leonard  Riissen,  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions;  the  best,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  1695,  4to. ' 

TURRETIN  (John  Alphonsus),  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  family,  was  the  son  of  Francis  Turretin,  and  waa 
,born  at  Geneva,  Aug.  24,  1671.  From  his  infancy  he, 
shewed  a  great  ardour  for  study,  which  his*  father  took 
every  pains  to  improve  and  direct.  Some  of  his  early  pre- 
ceptors were  divines  who  had  (led  from  France  for  religion, 
apd  one  of  them,  a  Mons.  Dautun,  was  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  correcting  the  exuberances  of  his  compositions, 
and  habituating  him  to  revise  and  reconsider  what  he  wroie. 
This  at  first  was  rather  troublesome  to  the  lively  spirits  of 
our  author,  but  he  soon  saw  that  Dautun  had  reason  on  his 
side.  He  studied  the  Cartesian  philosophy  under  Chouet, 
a  very  able  professor.  Bishop  Burpet,  jvho  passed  the 
winter  at  Geneva  in  1685,  conceived  a  very  high  opinion 

'  Moreri.— Life  by  Piclet  preftce^  to  the  edition  of  the  "  kutitutio"  prinUd 
io  1701. 
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of  young  Turretin,  often  examined  bim  on  his  tasks^  and 
in  the  course  of  many  conversations  inspired  him  with  that 
taste  which  Turretin  always  afterwards  indulged  for  En- 
glish literature.  In  1687  be  lost  his  father,  but  continued 
to  pursue  his  theological  studies  under  Louis  Tronchin, 
Calendriniy  and  Pictet.  Tronchin  admired  in  him  a  great 
love  for  truth  and  peace,  and  said,  ^*  that  young  man  be** 
gins  wtiere  others  end.*'  Turretin  had  many  advantages 
on  his  side,  an  uncommon  share  of  natural  understanding, 
a, great  memory,  a  facility  in  discovering  the  important 
parts  of  a  question;  an  aversion  to  idleness  and  frivolous 
amusements;  learned  friends,  an  ample  library,' and  a  pa- 
trimony which  set  him'  at  ease  from  anxiety  or  precipita- 
tion in  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, we  are  told  he  was  ^*  almost  a  great  man,"  (pres^ 
que  un  grand  homme). 

In  16s>3  he  be^an  his  travels,  and  first  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Holland,  where  his  talents  recommended 
him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  divines  of  the  time.  He  lived  eight 
months  at  Rotterdam,,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween Jurieu  and  Bayle,  was  on  good  terms  with  both, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  principle  on  his  own  part.  His 
chief  object  during  his  residence  in  Holland  was  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  history  under  Spanheim;  and  with  that  vie^ 
he  continued  about  eight  months  at  Ley  den,  and  main- 
tained some  theses  which  did  him  great  credit,  particularly 
"  Pyrrhonismus  pontificius,  sive  Theses  Theologico*histo-' 
ricse  de  variationibus  pontificiorum  6irca  ecclesia^  infallibi- 
litaiem."  This  was  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  his  Dis-*» 
sertations.  In  July  1692  he  came  to  England,  but  had  not . 
slept  many  nights  in  London  before  he  was  attacked  by 
an  asthmatic  complaint,  which  disturbed  him  for  the  greater, 
part  of  his  life.  He  removed  for  better  air  to  Chelsea;  but 
preached  in  the  French  church  in  London,  and  visited  the 
u'niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  the  latter  be 
first  saw  Mr.  '(afterwards  sir)  Isaac  Newton,  in  whose  modest 
tnanners  and  conversation  he  discerned  the  future  illus- 
trious character.  It  appears  also  that  he  held  some  amica- 
ble disputes  with  our  divines  on  the  respective  constitutions 
of  the  churches  of  England  and  Geneva.  He  passed  much 
pf  bis  time  with  his  old  friend  bishop  Burnet,  at  the  palace 
at  Salisbury,  where  he  also  met  Dr.  Whitby  and  Mr.  Allix  ; 
^n4  by  meaqs  of  lo^d  Galloway  was  introduced  at  courtv^  and 
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very  graciously  received  by  king  William  and  queien  Mary. 
Bornet  also  introduced  him  to  Tillotson,  Compton,  Tenison, 
Lloyd,  Wake,  &c.  &c.  He  learned  English  so  well,  that  when 
afler  his  retucn  to  Geneva,  the  duke  of  Bridgwater  and  lord 
Townsend,  with  bdth  of  whom  he  was  intimate,  engaged 
him  to  preach  in  English,  he  performed  it  with  a  facility 
which  astonished  his  noble  hearers  ;  but  he  afterwards  lost 
the  art  of  speaking,  although  he  could  always  write  and 
read  English  with  great  ease  and  correctness. 

After"  leaving  England,  which  be  did  with  much  regret,' 
in  thespring  1693,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  had  equal 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  reception,  being  in  the  same 
manner  caressed  by  Bossuet,  Huet,  Bignon,  Nicaise,  Ma- 
billon,  Malebranche,  &c.  &c.  and  in  short  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  day.  On  his  return  hc*me  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1694,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
a  special  mark  of  respect,  as  twenty-four  is  the  lowest  age 
appointed  by  law.  For  some  time  he  had  no  fixed  charge, 
but  preached  in  the  Italian  church,  with  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  always  been  connected,  and  he  was  a 
perfect , master  of  the  language;*  In  1697  the  magistrates 
founded  for  him  a  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
but -without  any  salary,  and  M.  Turretin  was  in  a  condition 
to  accept  it  on  such  terms.  He  entered  on  his  office  ia 
May,  with  a  discourse  on  the  utility  and  excellence  of  sa- 
cred antiquities,  and  afterwards  began  a  course  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  comprised  in  about  three  hundred  lectures. 
He  was  often  requested  to  print  these,  but  pleaded  that 
they  were  merely  collections  formed  for  the  direction  of 
the  students,  and  were  not  sufficiently  polished  for  publi- 
cation. 

In  1699  he  embraced  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make 
the  tour  of  Swisserland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  added 
considerably  to  the  number  of  bis  friends  and  admirers. 
After  his  return,  the  commencement  of  a  new  century  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  secular  games  of  the  ancients, 
and  produced  from  his  pen  a  treatise  entitled  ^<  De  iudis 
saecuiaribu^  Academicae  Questiones,"  Gen.  1701,  4to,.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  academy,  in 
which  office  he  remained  until  J71i,  and  delivered . ten 
orations  on  the  academic  anniversary  of  each  year.  In 
1702,  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  William  III,  which  was  re- 
printed in  England,  and  much  admired.  On. the  death  of 
Tronchin,  in  1705,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
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the  divinity  professorship,  wbick  he  beM  wttk  Aat  ^. 
ecclesiastical  history,  but  did  not  delirer  a  regular,  syste* 
matic  course  of  divinity  lectures,  for  which  be  was  blamed. 
In  1706  be  joined  those  Geneva  divines  who  sought  to  be 
excused  from  subscribing  the  form  called  the  consensHs^ 
which  had  been  introduced  about  thirty  or  forty  years  be- 
fore. It  appears  from  this  that  his  notions  were  ratbec 
more  latitudinarian  than  those  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  it  waa 
remarked  as  rather  singular  that  the  son  should  be  so  zea- 
lous to  abolish,  what  the  father  had  been  equally  zealous  to 
establish.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  friendly  as  he 
was  to  toleration,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  ArmvniaD* 
ism,  he  was  a  constant  advocate  for  uniformity  in  all  essen-' 
tial  doctrines.  In  1707,  when  the  re-union  of  the  prolestr 
ant  churches  was  agitated,  the  king  of  Prussia  made  Tur- 
retin  a  present  of  a  gold  medal,  and  he  was  chosen  a  meaa- 
ber  of  the  royal  society  of  Berlin,  as  he  had  before  of  that 
of  London.  On  the  subject  of  any  junction  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  Turretin  held  that  to  be  wholly  impracticable, 
and  his  opinion  had  great  weight.  Such  was  indeed  bis  re- 
putation, that  no  strangerr,  of  whatever  rank,  ever  visited 
Geneva  without  a  desire  to  be  introduced  to  blm,  and  to 
consult  him  on  matters  of  importance. 

In  17 1 1  he  began  to  print  bis  theses  on  different  subjects^ 
bat  ehiedy  on  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  and  on  the 
troth  of  the  Christian  religion,  all  of  which  were  published 
at  Geneva  in  2  vols.  4to,  1737.  In  1719  he  published  a 
*^  Dissertation  on  Fundamental  Points,"  which  he  had  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  two  persons  of  rank  of  the  Lutheran 
profession.  Along  with  it  was  published  his  ^^  Cloud  qf 
Witnesses.'*  The  title  was  "Nubes  Testium  de.moderato 
et  paciBco  de  rebiis  theologicis  judicio,  et  instituenda  inter 
protestantes  eoncordia.  Premissa  est  brevia  et  paciBca  de 
articulis  fundaraentalibus  disquisitio,  qua  ad  protestantiuo^ 
pacem,  n»utuamque  tolerantiam  via  sternitur,"  4to.  This 
work,  which  contains  an  assemblage  of  the  seutipents  of 
eminent  men  of  all  ages  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  was 
dedicated  to  archbishop  Wake,  who  as  well  as  the  author 
laboured  much  to  procure  a  re-union  between  the  protestant 
churches ;  and  Turretin  derived  no  little  reputation  from 
this  attempt,  which  many  of  the  leading  men  among  the 
Lutherans  highly  approved.  About  this  time  he  had  ^  .con*- 
tvoversy  with  Buddeus  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  which 
was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  urbanity.    Turi^tia 
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affso  began  to  prepare  for  the  press  his  lectures  on  natural 
religion,  which  form  an  esrcellent  system  on  that  subject* 
On  the  death  of  Pictet  he  succeeded  him  in  his  duties  on 
solemn  academical  festivals,  and  in*deliTering  the  accus* 
tomed  harangues,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Geneva,  nut 
only  in  the  council  of  two  hundred,  but  in  the  half-yearly 
meetings  of  the  burgesses.     He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
various  improvements  introduced  by  the  church  of  Geneva, 
as  a  revision  of  their  liturgies,  a  translation  of  the  new 
testament  published  in  1726,  the  establishment  of  a  society 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  &c.     In  1734  he  published 
bis  abridgment  of  eqclesiastical  history,  in  Latin,  ^*  Historic 
Ecclesiastical  compendium  a  Christo  nato  usque  ad  annuin 
1700,'^  Genev.  8voi.   This  he  used  to  dictate  to  his  students, 
and  it  served  as  a  text-book  for  his  lectures.  The  preceding 
year  he  received  from  our  queen  Caroline,  who  had  often 
shewn  him  marks  of  respect,  a  gold  medal,  brought  by  Sir  ' 
Luke  Schaub,  but  she  was  dead  before  it  arrived.     On  the 
death  of  arclibishop  Wake  in  17S7,  which  Turretin  very 
much  regretted,  the  divines  of  Geneva  having  determined 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  new  archbishop,  Potter,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  promotion,  and  requesting  his  protection 
to  the  foreign  churches,  Turretin  was  employed  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  this  was  the  last  letter  of  any  importance  which 
he  wrote.     His  health,  always  delicate,  now  began  to  give 
way,  and  be  died  May  I,  1737,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
regretted  as  one  of  the  most  able  divines  of  his  church  6r 
time. 

In  1708  he  married,  and  left  a  son,  who  did  not  follow 
his  father's  profession,  but  died  in  1754.  There  were  two 
Lives  of  Turretin  written,  one  in  French,  by  Vernet,  which 
is  insertedin  the  "  Bibliotheque  raisonn^e,"  vol.  XXL ;  the 
other  in  Latin  by  Tronchin,  inserted  in  the  "Tempe  Hel- 
vetica," vol.  III.  From  these  Chaufepie  has  compiled  aa 
excellent  article,  as  indeed  all  his  additional  articles  are, 
fronril  which  we  have  taken  the  above  particulars.* 

TURSELIN,  or  TURSELLINUS  (Horace),  a  learned 
and  indefatigable  Jesuit  of  Rome,  was  born  in  1545^  and 
taught  rhetoric  in  that  city  with  reputation  during  twenty 
years,  and  was  afterwards  rector  of  several  colleges.  He 
promoted  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres  in  his  society,  and 
died  at  Rome,  April  6, 1 599,  aged  54.     His  principal  works 

1  Chaufepie. 
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mref  I  •  ^^  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xayier  f  the  best  edition 
of  this  is  that  of  1596,  4to.  On  this  work  we  shall  hav^  oc- 
casion to  make  some  remarks  in  our  article  of  Xavier.  2^ 
*'  The  History  of  Loretto/'  8vo.  3.  A  treatise  on  the 
Latin  Particles.  4.  "An  Abridgment  of  Universal  Histpry," 
from  the  creation  to  1598,  &c.  All  the  above  are  in  elegant 
Latin.  The  best  editions  of  his  Universal  History  ate  those 
which  have  a  continuation,  by  father  Philip  Briet,  from  1618 
to  1661.  The  best  French  translation  of  it  is  by  tb<9  abb^ 
Lagneau,  Paris,  1757,  4  vols.  12mo,  with  notes. ' 

TUSSER  (Thomas),  an  English  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  styled  the  British  Varro,  was  born,  as  it  13 
supposed,  about  the  year  1515,  at  Rivenhall  near  Witham. 
in  Essex. '  His  father,  William  Tusser,  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Rivenhall,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons  and  four  daughters ;  and  this  match  appears  to  have 
.b^n  the  chief  foundation  of  ^^the  gentility  of  his  family,!V 
for  which  he  refers  his  readers  to  '^the  Heralds*  book.*' 
The  name  and  race,  however,  have  long  been  extinct.     At 
an  early  age,  much  against  his  will,  he  was  sent  by  bis  fa- 
ther to  a  music-school ;  and  was  soon  placed  as  a  chorister 
or  singing-boy  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  the  castle  of. 
Wallingford;  and  after  some  hardships,  of  which  he  com- 
plains, and  frequent  change  of  place,  be  was  at  length  ad« 
mitted  into  St.  Paul's,  where  he  arrived  at  considerable 
proficiency  in  music,  under  John  Redford,  the  organist  of 
that  cathedral,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
the  science.     From  St.  PauPs  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school, 
and  was;  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous  Nicholas 
Udall,  of  whose  severity  he  complains,  in  giving  him  fifty- 
three  stripes  at  once  for  a  trifling  fault     Hence  he  was  re-- 
mo^'ed  to  <]!ambridge,  and,  according  to  some,  was  first 
entered  of  King's  college,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Tri- 
nity hall ;  but  his  studies  being  interrupted  by  sickness,  be 
left  th^  university,  and  was  employed  about  court,  probably 
in   his  musical  capacity,  by  the  influence  of  his  patron, 
William  lord  Paget.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  retainer 
in  this  nobleman's  family,  and  he  mentions  his  lordship  iu 
the  highest  terms  of  panegyric.  , 

In  this  situation,  which  must  have  been  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  the  first  years  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  when  his  patron  was  in  great  favour,  he  remaine4 

1  Moreri. — Pict,.  Hist. 
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ten  years,  and  then  retiring  into  the  country,  and  marrying 
turned  farmer  at  Katwade,  now  Catiiwade,  a  hamle^  of  the. 
parish  of  Brantham,  in  Sanfort  huj)dred<^  Suffolk,  near,  the 
river  Stour;  Here  he  composed  his  book  of  Husbandry,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1557,  and  dedicated 
to  bis  patron  lord  Paget.  It  is  probable  that  he  must-  h^^ve 
been  acquainted  with  rural  affairs,,  for  several  years  at  least, 
before  he  could  produce  even  the  rude  essay  which  forms 
the  germ  of  his  future  and  more  elaborate  work.  He  appears 
to  have  suffered  som^  reverse  in  his  farming  business,  as 
we  dnd  him  afterwar^f  succesfllively  at  Ipswich,  where  bis 
wife  died,  at  West  Dereham,  and  at  Norwich.  He  married, 
however,  a  second  wife,  of  the  name  of  Moon^  which  af- 
fords him  a  play  of  ^ords;  but  this  match  did  not.  add  to  bis 
bappiness,  apparently  from  a  disparity  in  age,  she  being 
veryyoQUg^  ^{le  then  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  Salis« 
bury,  dean  of  Norwich,  a  siaging-man's  pla^e  in  that  cathe- 
dral, v  After  this  he  tried  farming  again,  at  Fairsted,  near 
Wt  native  place ;  but  again  failing,  he  repaired  to  Lonclon, 
which  he  mentions  with  due  commendation,  until  being 
driven-fvom  it  by 'the  plague  in  1574,  he  went  to  Cambridge. 
When  the  scourge  abated  he  returned  to  London,  and 
died'tbere,  as  is  genemlly  supposed,  about  1580,  and  was 
interred  in  St»  Mildred^s  church  in  the  Poultry,  with  aa 
epiC»pb^  recorded  by  Stow. 

For  ai^  author,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  present  an  un** 
cpmnon  variety  of  incident.  ^^  Without  a  tincture  of  care- 
less imprudence,"  says  Warton,,  ^^or  vicious  extravagancei 
this^xiesuUory  character  seems  to  have  thrivjen  in  no  voca- 
tiof].^'  There  are  no  data^  however,  to  account  for  his  fre« 
queat'xhanges  of  life  and  his  failures.  Farming  was  his 
leading  pursuit,  aud  in  that,  although  he  was  a  good  theorist 
for  the  time,  be  was  unauccessful  in  practice.  Stillingfieet 
%vf%^  '^  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good-natured  cheerful  man^ 
and  though  a  lover  of  oeconomy,  far  from  meanness,  as  ap- 
pears in  many  of  his  precepts,  wherein  be  shews  his  disap- 
probation of  that  pitiful  spirit,  which  makes  farmers  starve 
their  cattle,  their  land,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them; 
choosing  rather  to  lose  a  pound  than  spend  a  shilling.  Upori 
the  whole,  his  book  displays  all  the  qualities  of  a  well-dis- 
posed man;  as  well  as  of  an  able  farmer."  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
ados,  "  Googe  set  Tusser  on  a  level  with  Varro  and  Colu- 
mella and  Palladius;  but  I  would  rather  compare  him  to  old 
Hesiod.    They  both  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  husbandry ; 
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both  gave  good  s^ueral  precepts,  wtthoat  entering  iiito  the 
detail,  though  Tusser  has  more  of  it  than  Hesiod ;  thejr 
both  seem  desirous  to  improve  the  morals  of  their  readers 
as  well  as  their  farms,  by  recommending  industry  and  occo-  ' 
nomy ;  and  that  which  perhaps  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  resemblance,  they  both  wrote  in,  verse,  probably 
for  the  same  reason,  namely,  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
more  effectually." 

Tosser's  "Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry** 
appears  to  have  obtained  a  very  favourable  reception  from 
the  public,  above  twelve  editions  having  appeared  within 
the  first  fifty  years,  and  afterwards  many  others  were  printed. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  1580  and  1585,  but  they  are 
very  scarce.  In  1812  the  public  was  favoured  with  a  new 
edition,  carefully  collated  and  corrected  by  Dr.  William 
Mavor,  of  whose  biographical  sketch  we  have  availed  bur- 
selves  in  the  present  article.  Dr.  Mavor  has  rendered  his 
edition  highly  valuable  by  a  series  of  nqtes,  georgical,  iU 
lustrative,  and  explanatory,  a  glossary,  and  other  improve-* 
ments.  ^ 

TUTCHIN  (John),  a  party  writer  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  second,  very  early  in  life  became  obnoxious  to 
the  government  from  the  virulence  of  his  writings.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  a  political  performance  on  the  side  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  by  Jefferies 
to  be  whipped  through  several  market-towns  in  the  west. 
To  avoid  this  severe  punishnient  he  petitioned  the  king  that 
the  sentence  might  be  changed  to  banging.  At  the  death 
of  this  unfortunate  monarch  he  wrote  an  invective  against 
bis  memory,  which  even  the  severity  of  his  sufferings  can 
hardly  excuse.  He  was  the  author  of  "The  Observator,** 
which  was  begun  April  1,  1702.  Becoming  obnoxious  ta 
the  tories,  he  received  a  severe  beating  in  August  1707, 
Arid  died  in  much  distress  in  the  Mint,  the  2Sd  of  Beptem- 
^  ber  following,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  In  some  verses  on 
'  nis  death  he  is  called  captain  Tutchin.  Besides  political 
and  poetical  effusions,  he  wrote  a  drama  entitled  "The  un-^ 
fortunate  Shepherd,"  1685,"  8vo,  which  is -printed  in  a 
collectioit  of  his  poems.' 

TUTET  (Mark  Cephas),  an  eminent  merchant  in  Pud- 
ding-lane, is  said  to  have  united  to  the  integrity  aud  skill 

»  Life  ky  Dr.  M»vor.^Philipi»»  naatroia,  edit.  I801.~-C«w«r»  J4tei»ri»*— 
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of  a  mat)  of  busings  the  aooomplisbnents  of  a  polite  sciio^ 
lar  and  an  intelligent  antiq«iary.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  June  26,  1755:  In  1771  he 
married  a  cousin,  but  bad  n<^  any  issue.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  1785,  presently  aft^  supper,  be  received  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  paralytic  stro4ce,  which  in  a  few  faoiirs  de- 
prived him  of  speech  and  senses  ;  in  which  state  be  lay  till 
the  9th  of  July,  being  the  day  on  which  he  had  accom- 
plished fifty-two  years  and  eleven  months.  By  bis  will  be 
ordered  his  coins,  medals,  books,  and  prints,  to  be  sold  by 
auction  (which  was  done  from  the  ilth  of  January  to  the 
18th  of  February,  1786,  inclmsrve) ;  the  produce  to  be  added 
to  the  principal  part  of  his  estate,  which  his  industry  and 
extreme  frugality  liadr  increased  to  a  considerable  fortune, 
the  interest  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  widow  for  her 
life ;  and  after  her  to  a  female  cousin  of  the  same  condi^ 
tion ;  the  ultimate  reversion  equally  amongst  the  children 
of  his  brother.  Few  of  his  survivors  understood  better  the 
rare  secret  of  collecting  only  what  was  truly  valuable ;  a 
circumstance  which  invincible  modesty  alone  prevented 
firom  being  more  generally  known.  To  those  Who  were  fa- 
voured with  his  intimacy  his  treasures  and  his  judicious 
communications  were  regularly  open.  His  select  and  valu- 
able library  was  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  the  copies ; 
and  many  of  the  books  were  improved  by  notes  written  in 
his  own  small  but  elegant  hand-writing.^ 

TWEDDELL  (John)  an  enterprizing  scholar  of  uncom- 
mon talents  and  attainments,  was  born  June  1,  1769,  at 
Threepwood,  near  Hexham,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land. He  was  the  $on  of  Francis  Tweddell,  esq.  an  able 
and  intelligent  magistrate.  His  earlier  years  wore  passed 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  a  most  pious  and  affec- 
tionate mother;  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Hartforth,  near  Richmond,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Raine  (father  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Raine,  of  the 
Charter-house),  who  early  discovered  those  rare  endow- 
ments which  were  shortly  to  win  high  distinction,  and  were 
cherished  by  him  with  a  kind  solicitude,  and  treated  with 
no  common  skill.  Previously  to  his  commencing  residence 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge  be  spent  some  time  uQder 
the  immediate  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  whose 

4  Bioip.  Srit  art  Ducarel. 
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pre-eminent  learning  opened  not  its  stores  in  vain  to  aui  ar- 
dent and  capacious  mind  ;  and  whose  truly  affectionate  re-- 
gard  for  his  pupil  spared  no  pains  to  perfect  him  in  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  tutor  saw  his  pains  requited,  and  gloried  in  his 
eharge;  whilst  he  secured  the  grateful  respect  and  lasting 
attachment  of  his  accomplished  scholar.  Mr.  TweddelPs 
proficiency  in  his  academical  course  procured  him  unprece- 
dented honours.  The  "  Prolusiones  Juveniles,"  which  were 
published  in  the  year  1793,  furnish  an  ampleand  unequi- 
vocal testimony  to.  the  extent  and  versatility  of  his  talents. 
Professor  Heyne,  of  Goettingen,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Burgess  (the  truly  learned  and  venerable  bishop  of  St. 
David's),  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  productions :  — 
^'  RedditaD  mihi  his  diebus  sunt  litterse  tose,  missse  ex  urbe 
Dresdse,  Saxonise,  incluss  litteris  elegantissimis  Joannis 
Tweddell,  juvenis  ornatissimi;  cujus  visendi  et  compel-^ 
landi  copiam  mihi  hand  obtigisse  vehementer  doleo ;  spi«- 
rant  litterx  ejus  indolem  ingenuam,  ingenium  venustum, 
mores  amabiles  et  jticundos.  Eruditionem  autem  ejus  ex- 
quisitam  ex  proluswnibus  e]us Juvenilibus  perspexi,  quas  lit- 
teris adjunxerat ;  una  cum  generoso  libertatls  sensu^  quem 
cum  ipsa  libertate  sibi  eripi  baud  videtur  pad  velie." 

In  J1792  Mr.  Tweddell  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity 
college ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  entered  himself  a  student 
of  the  Middle-Temple.  By  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  vivacity  and  playfulness  of  his  mind^  and  who 
remember  with  what  an  exquisite  feeling  he  relished  the 
^  beauties  of  poetic  fiction  and  the  graces  of  classical  com- 
position, it  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  the  study 
of  the  law  should  be  in  a  more  than  common  degree  dis- 
tasteful ;  yet,  such  was  his  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  that,  although  he  could  never  overcome  the  pre- 
vailing aversion  of  his  mind,  he  paid*  considerable  atten- 
tion to  his  professional  studies.  It  appears,  both  from  the 
records  of  bis  private  sentiments,  as  well  as  from  his  large 
and  constant  intercourse  with  the  best  sources  of  English 
history,  and  his  predilection  for  political^  economy,  that 
he  would  have  wished  to  employ  his  talents  and  cultivated 
address  in  diplomacy  at  the  courts  of  foreign  powers. 

It  was  not  without  a  view  to  tHis  that  Mr.  Tweddell  de- 
termined to  travel,  and  employ  a  few  years  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  policy,  and  characters  of  the 
principal  courts  and  most  interesting  countries  of  Europe^ 
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which  were  not  yet  become  inaccessible  to  au^  English^ 
man  through,  'the  overwhelming  dominion  of  republican 
France.  He  accordingly  embarked  on  the  24th  Septem* 
ber  1795,  for  Hamburg;  where  that  "Correspondence" 
copmenqes  which  was  lately  published,  and  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate,  though  very  imperfectly,  the  progress^ 
pursuits,  and  indefatigable  Researches  of  this  traveller  in 
Switzerland,  the  North-  of  Europe,  and  various  parts  of 
the  East,  until  the  period  of  bis  arrival  in. the  provinces  of 
Greece:  here,  after  visiting  several  of  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  he  6xed  his  residence  for  four  months  in  Athens, 
exploring  with  restless  ardour,  and  faithfully  delineating^ 
the  remains  of  art  and  science,  discoverable  amidst  ber 
sacred  ruins.  The  hand  of  a  wise  but  mysterious  Provi- 
dence suddenly  arrested  his  career,  on  the  25th  of  July^ 
17!>9. 

*  The  regret  and  regard  expressed  on  this  melancholy 
occasion  were  universal ;  and  many  honours  have  in  con- 
sequence been  paid  to  Mr.  TweddelPs  memory,  by  various 
distinguished  travellers,  who  have  since  visited  Athens, 
where  his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  Theseum,  with  a 
beautiful  Greek  inscription  by  the  rev.  Robert  Walpole, 
A.M.  of  Carrow  abbey,  near  Norwich,  a  genlleman  whose 
taste  and  classical  erudition  are  well  known,  and  particu- 
larly  in  the  sources  of  Grecian  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  learned  have  looked  with  wearied  expectation,  and 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Tweddell  with  disappointed  anxiety,^ 
to  receive  from  the  press  some  portion  at  least  of  the  very 
large  and  choice  materials  which  he  bad  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, both  from  his  own  pen,  and  from  the  pencil  of  aa 
eminent  artist,  Mons.  Preaux,;^ting  under  his  immediate 
direction ;  these,  it  may  be  presumed,  coming  frotki  a  tra- 
veller so  accomplished  and  so  indefatigable,  must  have 
shed  new  and  extraordinary  light  on  the  antiquities  of 
Greece,  and  more  particularly  on  those  of  Athens;  whilst 
the  journals  of  his  travels  in  some  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Switzerland,  rarely,  if  ever  before,  visited,  and 
ii»  the  Crichea,  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  could  not 
have  failed  to  impart  much  novel  information.  But  not- 
withstanding the  most  urgent  and  diligent  endeavours 
made  by  Mr.  TweddelFs  friends — notwithstanding  the  ar- 
rival at  Constantinople  of  his  papers  and  effects  from 
Athens,  and  the  actual  delivery  of  bis  Swis«  journals,  with 
sundry  other  manuscripts,  and  above  three  hundred  highly- 
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finished  drawings,  into  the  official  custody  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Othman  court,  it  reoiains  at  this  tioid  a 
mystery,  what  is  actually  become  of  all  these  valuable  ma- 
tiuscripts  and  drawings.  Neither  have  all  the  investigations 
set  on  foot  by  his  friends,  nor  the  more  recent  representa- 
tions addressed  to  the  ambassador,  obtained  any  explicit 
or  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  strange  and  suspicious 
obscuirity  which  hangs  6ver  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
questionable  business. 

Mr.  Tweddell,  in  bis  person,  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
of  a  handsome  and  well-proportioned  figure.     His  eye  was 
remarkably  soft  and  intelligent.    The  profile,  or  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume,  lately  published,  gives  a  correct  and 
lively  representation  of  the  original,  though  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  outline  to  shadow  out  the  fine  expression 
of  his  animated  and  interesting  countenance.     His  address 
was  polished,  affable,  and  prepossessing  in  a  high  degree  ; 
and  there  was  in  his  whole  appearance  an  air  of  dignified 
benevolence,  which'  pourtrayed  at  once  the  suavity  ef  his 
nature  and  the  independence  of  his  mind.     In  conversa- 
tion, he  had  a  talent  so  peculiarly  his  own,  as  to  form  a 
very  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character.     A  chastised 
and  ingenious  wit,  which  could  seize  on  an  incident  in  the 
happiest  manner — a  lively  fancy,  which  eould  clothe  the 
choicest  ideas  in  the  best  language — these,  supported  by 
large  acquaintance  with  men  and  books^  together  with  the 
further  advantages  of  a  melodious  voice,  and  a  playfulness 
of  manner  singularly  sweet  and  engaging,  rendered  him 
tbe^Jelight  of  every  company  :  his  power  of  attracting* 
friendships  was,  indeed,  remarkable;  and  in  securing  them 
he  was  equally  happy.     Aceomplished  and  admired  as  he 
was,  his  modesty  was  conspicuous,  and  his  whble  deport- 
ment devoid  of  affectation  or  pretension.     Qualified  emi- 
nently to  shine  in  society,  and  actually  sharing  its  ap- 
plause, he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  retired  cir- 
cle of  select  friends ;  in  whose  literary  leisure,  and  in  the 
ainenities  of  female  converse  (which  for  him  bad  the  high- 
esi'cbarms)  he  sought  the  purest  and  the  most  refined  recre- 
ation.— "  Of  the  purity  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  principles,  and 
the  honourable  independence  of  his  character — of  bis  ele- 
vated integrity,  his  love  of  truth,  his  generous,  noble,  and 
affectionate  spirit,  the  editor  might  with  justice  say  much^ 
but  the  ti'aces  and  proofs  of  these,  dispersed  throughout 
the  annexed  correspondence,  he  cheerfully  leaves  to  the 
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notice  and  sympathy  of  the  intelligent  reader.'*  Such  is 
the  language  of  his  brother,  the  rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  and 
the  editor  of  a  very  interesting  volume,  entitled  "  Remains 
of  the  late  John  Tweddell,  &c.  being  a  selection  of  his 
Letters,  written  from  various  parts  of  the  continent,  toge- 
ther with  a  republication  of  his  Prolusiones  Juvenile^,'* 
1815,  4to.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  on  this  volume, 
that,  though  some  letters  in  the  collection,  and  parts  of 
others,  would  have  been  perhaps  judiciously  omitted,  there 
are  few  instances  of  a  private  correspondence,  written  with- 
out the  least  view  to  publication,  which  will  bear  a  severer 
scrutiny,  either  in  point  of  good  sense,  elegant  taste,  or 
honourable  seiitiments.  Full  of  candour  and  discrimina- 
tion, Tweddell  pourtrays  with  great  spirit  the  manners  and 
customs,  and  characters  of  the  different  nations  he  visited; 
imbued  with  classical  lore,  and  blessed  with  a  fine  imagi- 
nation, he  paints  in  glowing  colours  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  nature  in  her  wildest  regions,  and  throws  a  double  in- 
terest over  the  deserted  relics  of  ancient  art :  educated  in 
the  strict  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by  the  mo»t 
excellent  of  parents,  he  repays  their  care  and  solicitude  by 
the  strong  and  yivid  sentiments  of  attachment  displayed 
throughout  his  whole  correspondence,  which  is  uncfefile^ 
by  a  single  sentence  of  a  licentious  tendency.  ^ 

TWELLS  (Leonard),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
educated  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
B.  A.  in  1704.  In-17:J3  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  diploma,  in  approbation, 
as  we  presume,  of  his  ^^  Critical  Examination,  &c.''  here- 
after  mentioned.  He  was  at  that  time  vicar  of  St.  Mary's 
at  Marlborough  ;  but  in  1737  was  presented  to  the  united 
rectories  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  and  St.  Peter, 
Cheap.  He  was  also  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one 
of  the  lecturers  of  St.*  Dunstan's  in  the  West  Some  of 
these  promotions  came  late,  nor  had  he  more  than  100/.  a 
year  to  support  a  family  of  five  children  till  within  five 
years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  Feb.  19,  .1741-2.  By 
the  advice  of  some  friends,  two  volumes  of  his.  sermons  at 
Boyle's  and  lady  Meyer's  lectures  were  published  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  1743,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  His  publica- 
tions in  bis  life-time  were,  1.  '<  A  Critical  Examination  of 

^  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Remains. — Brit.  Crit.  toI.  V.  N.  S.  where  the  rcadiv 
will  find  a  candid  examination  of  the  evidenoe  respecting  his  lost  MSS.  &e. 
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the  late  new  text  and  version  of  the  Testament,  in  Greek 
and  English,  in  three  parts;"  the  first  two  were  printed  in 
1731,  and  the  last  in  1732,  8vo/  The  work  here  examined 
was  eintitled  "  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English, 
containing  the  original  text  corrected,  from  the  authority 
of  authentic  MSS.  and  a  new  version  formed  agreeably  to 
the  illustrations  of  the  most  learned  commentators  and 
critics,  with  notes  and  various  readings,  &c.'*  Mr.  TweHs*s 
object  is  to  prove  that  the  editor's  text  is  corrupt,  his  ver- 
sion false,  and  his  notes  fallacious,  and  that  the  tendency 
of  the  work  is  to  injure  Christianity  in  general,  and  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular.  Mr.  Twelb 
also  published,  2.  "  A  Vindicmtion  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew," 1735,  Syo;  and  "A  Supplement  to  the  Vindica- 
tion." 3.  **  Answer  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
Demoniacks  in  the  New  Testanaent,"  1737,  8vo.  4.  "<An- 
swer  to  the  *  Further  Inquiry,'  1738,"  Svo.  5.  "The 
Theological  Works  of  Dr.-  Pocock,'*  1740,  2  vols,  fol.  with 
a  life  of  Pocock,  tq  which  we  have  already  referred,  re- 
plete with  curious  information  respecting  that  great  orien- 
talist,, his  contemporaries,  and  the  times  in  which  be  lived. 
Mr.  T-wells,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  gained  little  hy  this  pub- 
lication. He  himself  states  that  his  reward  for  writing  the 
life,  compiling  indexes,  collating  and  correctitfg  the  errors 
of  the  old  edition,  which  with  soliciting  for  subscriptions, 
travelling  to  London,  Oxford,  &c.  more  or  less  employed 
bis  time  and  exercised  bis  patience  for  five  years^  would 
.be  in  all  probability  not  more  than  50/.  * 

TWINE.     See  TWYNE. 

TWINING  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  only 
son  of  an  eminent  tea-merchant  by  his  first  marriage,  and 
born  in  1734,  He  was  intended  by  his  father  to  succeed 
him  in  that  house,  which  he  had  so  well  established ;  but 
the  son,  feeling  an  impulse  towards  literature  and  science, 
entreated  his  father  tp  let  him  devote  himself  to  study  and. 
a  classical  education }  and,  being  indulged  in  his  wish,  be 
was  matriculated  at  Sidney-college,  Cambridge.  Mn  T. 
was  contemporary  in  that  university  with  Gray,  Mason,  and 
Bate;  and  so  able  a  musician,  that,  besides  playing  the 
harpsichord  and  organ  in  a  masterly  manner,  Le  was  so 
excellent  a  performer  on  the  violin  as  to  Jea'd  all  the  Con- 
certs, and  even  oratorios,  that  were  performed  in  the  unC- 
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versity  during  term-time,  in  which  Bate  played  the  organ 
^nd  harpsichord.  His  taste  in  music  was  enlarged  and  con- 
firmed by.  study  as  well  as  practice,  as  few  professors  knew 
more  of  composition,  harmonics,  and  the  history  of  the 
art  and  science  of  music,  than  this  intelligent  and  polished 
Dilettante. 

In  1760  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  that  cjf  A.  M. 
in  1763.     He  became  rector  of  White  Notley,  Essex,  in 
private  patronage,   1788,  and  of  St.  Mary's,  Colchester,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  London,  on  the 
death  of  Philip  Morant,  1770.     He  died  Aug.  6,  1804,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  bis  age.     Sound   learning,  polite 
literature,  and  exquisite  taste  in  all  the  fine  arts,  lost  an 
ornament  and  defender  in  Wie  death  of  this  scholar  and 
worthy  divine.     His  translation  of  the  **  f'oetics  of  Aristo- 
tle^^ must  convince  men  of  learning  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
GJ^ek  language,  of  the  wide  extent  of  his  classical  erudi- 
tion, of  his  acute  and  fair  spirit  of  criticism,  and,  above 
all,  of  his  good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and   general .  read- 
ing, manifested  in  his  dissertations.     Besides  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  his  know« 
ledge  of  modern  languages,  particularly  French  and  Italian^ 
was  such  as  not  only  to  enable  him  to  read  but  to  write 
those  languages  with  facility  and  idiomatic  accuracy.     His 
conversation  and  letters,  when  science  and  serious  subjects 
were  out  of  the  question,  were  replete  with  wit,  humour, 
and  playfulness.     In  the  performance  of  his  ecclesiastical 
duties  Mr.  T.  was  exemplary,  scarcely  allowing  himself  to 
be  absent  from  his  parishioners  more  than  a  fortnight  ia  a 
year,  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  though,  from 
his  learning,  accomplishments,  pleasing  character,  and  con- 
versation, no  man^s  company  was  so  much  sought.     Dur- 
ing the  last  12  or  14  years  of  his  life  he  w^s  a  widower, 
and  has  left  no  progeny.     His  preferment  in  ihe  church  was 
inadequate  to   his  learning,  piety,  and  talents  ;  but  such 
w^s  the  moderation  of  hia  desires,  that  he  neither  solicited 
nor  complained.     The  Colchester  living  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  very  much  to  his 
honour,  without  personal  acquaintance  or  powerful  recom- 
mendation ;  but,  from  the  modesty  of  his  character,  and 
Ipve  of  N  a  private  life,  his  profound  learnijng   and  lite- 
rary abilities  were  little  known  till  the  publication  of  his 
Aristotle.  * 
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TWISS  (William),  a  very  learned  nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  descended  from  German  ancestors,  of  whom  his 
grandfather  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  settled  in 
£ngland.  He  was  born  about  1575.  His  father,  who  was 
a  clothier  at  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  perceiving  this  his  son  • 
to  be  well  qaalified  for  a  learned  education,  sent  him  to 
Winchester-school,  whence  he  was  in  1596  elected  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  New-college,  Oxford,  and  two  years 
after  became  actual  fellow.  According  to  Wood,  he  stu- 
died divinity  for  sixteen  years  together.  In  1604  he  pro- 
ceeded in  arts,  and  about  that  time  taking  orders,  was  a 
frequent  and  diligent  preacher,  **  noted  to  the  academicians 
for  his  subtile  wit,  exact  judgment,  exemplary  life  and 
conversation,  and  for  the  endowment  of  such  qualities  that 
were  befitting  men  of  his  function.''  He  was  not  less 
esteemed  as  a  logician  and  philosopher,  and  his  lear/iing 
appeared  not  only  in  his  public  lectures  and  disputations, 
but  in  the  accuracy  with  which  he  corrected  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  Bradwardine,  published  by  sir  Henry  Savile. 
Besides  his  catechistical  lectures,  which  he  read  every 
Thursday  in  term-time  in  the  college  chapel,  he  preached 
every  Sunday  at  St.  Aldate's  church ;  and  at  length  his 
fame  reaching  the  court,  king  James  appointed  him  chap- 
lain to  bis  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  then  about  to  leave  her  native 
country  and  go  to  the  Palatinate.  On  this  he  was  admitted 
to  his  degree  of  D.  D. 

His  stay  abroad,  however,  was  not  long.  '  In  about  two 
months  he  was  called  back  to  England,  but  on  his  arrival 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  court,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
learned  retirement  at  Newbury,  the  place  of  his  birth,  of 
which  he  obtained  the  curacy.  Here,  such  was  his  attach- 
ment to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  studies,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties,  that  he  refused  some  va- 
luable preferments  offered  him  entirely  on  the  score  of 
merit ;  among  these  were  the  wardenship  of  Winchester 
college,  a  prebend  of  Winchester,  and  a  valuable  living. 
This  last  he  had  some  thoughts  of  accepting,  provided  the 
people  of  Newbury  could  be  furnished  with  a  suitable 
successor.  With  this  view  he  waited  upon  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  received  him  very  kindly,  granted-his 
request,  and  added,  that  he  would  mentioh  him  to  the  king 
as  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  no  puritan.  Twiss  seems 
to  have  been  alarmed  at  this  last  compliment,  wt^ch  be 
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knew  he  did  not  deserve,  and  upon  more  mature  considera- 
tion, r€lmained  at  Newbury.  About  the  same  time  he  re- 
fused a  professor's  chair  at  Oxford,  and  another  in  the 
university  of  Franeker. 

Upon  the  pubUcation  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  whiqh 
did  .so  much  mischief  to  the  royal  cause,  Dr.  Twiss  de- 
cidedly declared  his  opinion  against  it,  and  refused  to 
read  it,,  yet  he  was  still  such  a  favourite  with  king  James 
that  he  forbade  his  being  molested  on  this  account.  Du- 
ring the  rebellion  he  suffered  considerably  by  the  violence 
of  the  soldiery ;  but  when  prince  Rupert  came  to  Newbury 
he  entertained  Dr.  Twiss  very  courteously,  wishing  him  to 
forsake  the  parliamentary  cause,  and  write  in  defence  of 
the  king,  which  he  refused.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  sub-committee,  to  assist  the  committee  of  accom- 
modation appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  the 
innovations  introduced  into  the  church,  and  to  promote  a 
more  pure  reformation.  In  1643  he  was  nominated,  by  an 
order  of  the  parliament,  prolocutor  to  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines. This  appointment  he  repeatedly  declined,  but  hav- 
ing at  length  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it,  he  preached 
(the  assembly  opening  on  July  1.)  before  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  in  Henry  Vlllth^s  chapel.  ^*  In  his  sermon," 
says  Fuller,  *^  he  exhorted  his  auditory  to  a  faithful  dis- 
cbarge of  their  duty,  and  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  honour  of  his  church ;  but  he  was  sorry  that  they  wanted 
the  royal  assent.  He  hoped,  however,  that  in  due  time  k 
might  be  obtained,  and  that  a  happy  union  would  be  ob-^ 
tained  between  the  king  and  parliament."  He  appears  to 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  both  of  the  great 
contending  parties  :  '^  whilst  some  would  have  nothing  re- 
formed, others  would  have  all  things  changed,  and  turned 
upside  down."  These  melancholy  prospects  gradually  im- 
paired his  health,  and  some  time  after  he  sunk  down  in  the 
pnlpit  while  preaching,  and  being  carried  home,  languished 
until  July  20,  1646,  when  he  expired,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  During  his  illness  the  parliament  voted 
him  100/.  as  he  had  lost  all  his  property  while  at  Newbury, 
and  had  in  London  only  one  of  the  lectureships  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Holborn  ;  and  after  his  death  1000/.  to  his  family  ; 
but  this,  it  is  said,  they  never  received  *.     Respecting  bis 

-     't^  Dr.  TwiBS  was  buried  in  Westmin-  This,  we  p^sume,  npst  hare  been  in 

iter-abbey,  but  at  the  restoration  his  consequeDce  of  a  general,order  (by  no 

remains,  together  with  those  of  same  means  indeed  to  be  ▼indicaied),a»Uiere 

others,  were  dug  up  and  thrown  into  was  notbiaginDr.Twiss'w  conduct  lorao* 

a  pit,  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  derhismeoiory  particularly  obnoxious. 
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personal  character^  there  seems  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  historians.  Fuller  denominates  him  *<  a  divine  of 
great  abilities,  learning,  piety,  and  moderation;"  and  Wood 
says,  **  his  plain  preacliing  was  esteemed  good ;  his  solid 
disputations  were  accounted  better ;  but  his  pious  life  was 
reckoned  best  of  all.**  Nor  less  favourably  does  bishop 
Sanderson  speak  of  him,  even  while  differing  greatly  from 
sotne  of  his  opinions.  Mr.  Clark  sa'ys,  that  he  ^^  had  his 
infirmities,,  whereof  the  most  visible  was  this :  that  he  was 
of  a  facile  nature,  aivd  too  prone  to  be  deceived  by  giving 
too  much  credit  to  those,  whom,  by  information  from 
others,  or  in  his  own  opinion,  he  judged  to  be  godly. 
Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  often  imposed  upon, 
especially  by  certain  crafty  heads,  who  solemnly  professed 
that  their  chiefest  care  was  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  doctrine,  and  reformation  of  discipline,  whereas,  in  deed 
and  truth,  they  sought  the  utter  subversion  of  both," 

His  writings  are  all  controversial,  and  more  or  less  di^ 
rected  against  Arminianism,  of  which,  it  seems  to  be  agreed, 
even  by  his  adversaries,  he  was  the  ablest  and  most  success* 
ful  opponent  of  his  time.  The  authors  against  whom  he 
wrote  were,  principally,  Dr.  7'homas  Jackson,  Mr.  Henry 
Mason,  Dr.  Thomas  Godwin,  Mr.  John  Godwin,  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  Dr.  Potter,  Dr.  Heylin,  and  Dr.  Hammond.  His 
worfes  were,  1.  "  Vindiciae  gratiae,**  Amst.  1632  and  164S, 
fol.  against  Arminius.  2.  ♦*  A  discovery  of  Dr.  Jackt^on*s 
^Vanity,'*  &c.  1631,  *4to,  printed  abroad.  3.  **  Dissertatio 
descientia media  tribuslibrisabsoluta,"  &c.  Arnheim,  1639, 
fol.  4.  **  Of  the  Morality  of  the  Fourth  Commandment," 
Lond.  1641,  4to.  5.  "Treatise of  Reprobation,*'  ibid,  1646, 
4to,  with  some  other  works  printed  after  his  death.  There 
are  fifteen  of  his  Fetters  in  Mr.  Joseph  Mede's  Works,  and 
he  left  many  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  who.  Wood 
says,  was  a  minisi  r,  but  these  are  probably  lost.  * 

TWYNE  (John),  one  of  a  family  of  Oxford  antiquaries, 
was  the  grandson  of  sir  Brian  Twyne,  of  Long  Parish,  in 
Hampshire,  knight,  and  was  born  at  Bolingdon,  in  the 
same  county.  He  was  educated  at  New  Inn  hall,  Oxford, 
and  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  institutions  in  1524,  at 
a  time  when  that  society  could  boast  of  many  excellent  ci- 
vilians. After  he  left  the  university  he  was  appointed  head . 
master  of  the  frf  ^school  at  Canterbury,  and  in  1553  rose 

I  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  ir.— CUrVi  Liret,  1684,  fol.-*.Faller>s  Church  History  Aq4 
Wortkiw.— Word»wortii*«  Eccl.  Biography,  rol  V.  p.  5^6. 
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to  be  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the  timeofWyat's  rebellion. 
By  the  school  he  became  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  purchase 
lands  at  Preston  and  Hardacre,  in  Kent,  which  he  left  to 
bis  posterity.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  history  and  anti-^ 
quities.  He  was  held  in  greal  esteem  by  men  able  to  judge 
of  his  talents,  particularly  by  Leland,  who  introduces  him 
among  the  worthies  of  his  time  in  his  ^^  Encomia,"  and  by 
Camden,  who  speaks  of  him  in  his  ^^  Britannia"  as  a 
learned  old  man.  Holinshed  also  mentions  him  as  a  learned 
antiquary,  in  the  iSrst  edition  of  his  **  Chronicle;"  but  this 
notice  is  for  some  reason  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1587.. 
It  is  said  he  was  a  violent  papist,  but  Tanner  has  produced 

,  evidence  of  a  charge  more  disgraceful  to  his  character  as 
a  tutor  and  magistrate.  This  appears  in  a  MS.  in  Bene't 
college  library, .  Cambridge,  No.  CXX.  *' Anno  1560,  Mr. 
Twyne,  school-master,  was  ordered  to  abstain  from  riot 
arid  drunkenness,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with  any  public 
office  in  the  town."  He  died  in  an  advanced  age,  Nov. 
S4,  1581,  and  y^as  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Canterbury,  with  an  inscription,  in  which  he  is 
styled  armiger.  His  only  publication,  which,  however, 
did  not  appear  until  after  his  death,  was  his  wor)c  **  De 
rebus  Albionicis,  Britannrcis  atque  Anglicis  qommentario* 
rum  libri  duo,"  Lond.  1590,  8vo.     His  MSS.  which  are  on 

^subjects  of  history  and  antiquities,  were  given  by  his  grand- 
son, Brian  Twyne,  to  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Gough  mentions  his  collections  for  a  history 
of  Canterbury,  as  being  lost.  Bishop  Kennet  says  that  he 
wrote  an  epistle  prefixed  to  the"  History  of  king  Boccus 
and  Sydracke,"  1510,  4to,  avery  rare  book,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  St.  John's  li|)rary,  Oxford. 

By  his  wif(3  Alice,  daughter  of  Willijim  Piper  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  he  married  in  1524,  which,  according  to  Wood, 
must  have  been  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  he  had  three  sons. 
The  first,  Lawrence,  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  college, 
and  bachelor  of  civil  law,  and  an  ingenious  poet,  but  ven*- 
tured  no  farther  than  some  encomiastic  verses  prefixed  to 
books.  He  lived  and  probably  died  on  his  father's  estate 
at  Hard  acre  in  Kent.  He  had  a  brother  John,  who  also 
wrote  verses  prefixed  to  books;  and  a  third,  Thomas,  of 
whom  Wood  has  givenkus  some  farther  ps^rticulars,  although 
perhaps  they  are  not  ve>y., interesting.  He  was  born* in 
Canterbury,  and  admitted  sch^ar  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
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Oxford^  ia,1560,  and  probationer  fellow  in  1564,  being 
then  bachelor  of  arts.  He  afterwards  proceeded  in  arts, 
and  then  studied  medicine,  and  in  1581  .took  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  practised  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  under  tbe^pa* 
tronage  of  Thomas  lord  Buckhurst.  He  died  in  1613, 
aged  seventy,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Anne's 
cburcb,  Lewes.  He  wrote  and  translated  many  tracts,  enu- 
merated by  Wood,  but  of  very  little  value.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  mysterious  philosophy  of  John  Dee.  Among 
bis  other  publications  he  completed  Phaer's  translation  of 
the  ^neid,  with  Maphaeus's  thirteenth  book,  in  J  583; 
translated  Lhuyde's  ^^  Breviary  of  Britayne,  &c.;''  and  was 
editor  of  his  father'^  work  *<De  rebus  Albionicis,"  which 
he  dedicated  to  lord  Buckhurst.  He  also  wrote  some  con- 
temptible rhimes,  then  called  poetry.^ 

TWYNE  (Brian),  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson  of  John 
Twyne,  was  born  in  1579,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  college  in  December  1594.  After  he  had  taken  the 
degrees  in  arts,  he  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  in  1605, 
and  entering  into  holy  orders  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1610.  In  1614  he  was  made  Greek  reader  of 
his  college,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit, 
but  about  1623  left  college  to  avoid  being  involved  in  some 
dispute  between  the  president.and  fellows;  because  in  this 
affair.  Wood  informs  us,  he  could  not  vote  on  either  side 
without  the  hazard  of  expulsion,  having  entered  college,  on 
a  Surrey  scholarship,  which,  it  seems,  was  irregular.  He 
was  afterwards  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Rye  in  Sussex 
by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  but  seldom  resided,  passing  most  of 
bis  time  in  Oxford,  where  he  had  lodgings  in  Penverthing 
or  Pennyfarthing  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Aldate.  He 
lived  here  in  a  kind  of  retirement,  being,  as  Wood  says,  of 
a  melancholy  temper,  and  wholly  given  to  reading,  writino-, 
and  contemplation.'  Laud  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and 
employed  him  in  drawing  up  the  university  statutes,  all  of 
which  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  place  pf  custos  archivorum^  founded  in  1634.  He 
died  aj;  his  lodgings  in  St.  Aldate's,  July  4,  1644,  aged 
sixty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Corpus  chapel. 

Twyne,  who  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  every  do- 
cument or  information  respecting  the  history  ^nd  antiquities 
of  Oxford,  produced  the  .first  regular  account  of  it,  which 

*  Ath.  Ox.  f of.  I.  new  edit.— Wartoo'i  Hist,  of  Poetry.>— G^ufh't  Topography. 
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was  piliblisfaed  in  1608,  under  the  title  of  ^'Antiquitatis 
Academiae  Oxoniensis  Apologia,  in  tres  libros  divisa,"  Oxon. 
4to.  The  chief  object  of  this  work  was  to  refute  what  Kaye 
or  Caius  bad  asserted  in  bis  history  of  Cambridge  on  the 
antiquity  of  that  university,  proving  it  to  be  1267  years 
older  than  Oxford.  So  absurd  an  assertion  would  scarcely 
now  be  thought  worthy  of  a  serious  answer,  but  Twyne^ 
was  an  enthusiast  on  the  question,  and  mere  antiquity  was 
thought  preferable  to  every  other  degree  of  superiority. 
He  therefore  produced  his  **  Apologia,"  in  which  he  revives 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that  Oxford  was  originally  founded 
by  some  Greek  philosophers,  the  companions  of  Brutus,  and 
restored  by  King  Alfred  in  870.  Smith,  in  his  history  of 
University  college,  has  very  ably  answered  his  principal 
arguments  on  this  question,  which  indeed  has  nothing  more 
than  tradition  on  its  side.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he 
wrote  this  book,  and  intended  a  new  editioo;  but  his  inter- 
leaved copy  for  this  purpose,  with  his  additions,  &c.  was 
unfortunately  lost  in  a  hre  at  Oxford,  which  happened  some 
time  after  his  death.  He  left,  however,  several  volumes  of 
MS  collections  to  the  university,  of  which  Wood  availed 
himself  in  his  history.* 

TWYSDEN  (Sir  Roger),  the  second  baronet  of  the  fisi. 
mily,  of  Roydon  hall.  East  Pec^kham,  ivt  Kent,  was  born  in 
•  15^7.  His  father,  William  Twysden,  esq.  was  one  of  thcfse 
who  conducted  king  James  to  London,  when  he  first  came 
from  Scotland,  to  take  possession  of  the  English  crown, 
and  was  first  knighted  and  afterwards  created  a  baronet  by 
his  majesty.  Sir  William  had  a  learned  education,  under- 
stood Greek  and  Hebrew  well,  and  accumulated  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  MSS.  which  he  made  useful  to  the 
public,  both  in  defence  of  the  protestant  religion  and  the 
ancient  constitutions  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  January 
1627-8.  Sir  Roger,  his  eldest  son,  had  also  a  learned  edu- 
cation, and  was  a  good  antiquary.  He  assisted  Mr.  Philpot 
in  his  Survey  of  Kent,  who  returns  him  acknowledgments, 
as  a  person  to  whom,  "for  his  learned  conduct  of  these  his 
imperfect  labours,  through  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  paths 
of  antiquity,  and  the  many  difficulties  that  assaulted  him, 
be  was  signally  obliged.*'     He  was  a  man  of  great  accom- 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol;  II.— Smiih»«  Hist,  of . Univ.  College,  p.  174,  195,  227.— Strype'i 
preface  to  his  lafe  of  Parker,  p.  4,  and  Life,  p.  280.— Letters  by  eminent  Persons. 
1813,  3  vols.  8vo. 
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plishmenU,  well  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  and  ex- 
emplary in  his  attachment  to  the  church  of  England.  He 
made  many  important  additions  to  hi»  father's  library,  which 
seems  seldom  to  have  been  unemployed  by  bis  £&mily  orhis 
descendants.  His  brother,  Thomas,  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  became  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Benth  after  the  restoration,  and  was  created  a  ba- 
ronet, by  which  be  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
Twisdens  (for  he  altered  the  spelling  of  the  name>  of  Brad- 
bourn  in  Kent.  Another  brother,  John,  was  a  physician, 
and  a  good  mathematician,  and  wrote  on  both  sciences. 

Sir  Roger  was  loyal  to  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  and 
detesting  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  many  of  his  subjects', 
was  not  content  to  sit  still,  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  op- 
pose their  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  diew  on  him  a  se-» 
were  persecution".  He  was  confined  seven  years  ia  prison, 
his  estate  sequestered,  his  timber  cut  down,  and  paid  a  fine 
of  .1800/.  when  he  was  restored  to  bis  estate.  When  he 
came  again  to  his  seat  he  lived  retired,  and  his  greatest 
comfort  was,  conversing  with  the  learned  fathers  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
country,  which  he  lived  to  see  restored.  The  appearance 
of  the  <<  Decern  Scriptores,"  with  other  collections,  were 
owing  to  his  endeavours,  and  he  wrote  a  learned,  preface 
to  them.  He  was  also  the  author  of  <<  The  Historical  De« 
fence  of  the  Church  of  England.''  This  worthy  baronet 
died  June  7,  1672,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.^ 

TY£  (Christopher)^  a  musician  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, born  at  Westminster,  and  brought  up  in  the  royal 
chapej,  was  musical  preceptor  to  prince  Edward,  and  pro- 
bably^ to  the  other  children  of  Henry  VHI.  In  1 545  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  1548  was  incorporated  a  member  of  the  university 
of  Oxford;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  organist 
of  .the  royal  chapel,  and  a  man  of  some  literature.  In  music 
he  was  excellent;  and  notwithstanding  that  Wood,  speaking 
of  his  compositions,  says  they  are  antiquated,  and  not  at  all 
valued,  there  are  very  few  compositions  for  the  church  of 
equal  merit  with  ^\s  anthems. 

In  an  old  comedy,  or  scenical  history,  whichever  it  is 
proper  to  call  it,  with  the  following  whimsical  title,  "  When 
you  see  me  you  know  me,"  by  Samuel  Rowley,  printed  iu 

« 
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1623,  wherein  are  represented  in  the  manner  of  a  drama 
some  of  the  remarkable  events  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  is  a  conversation  between  prince  Edward  and  Dr. 
Tye-'6n  the  subject  of  music,  which,  for  its  curiosity,  sir 
John  Hawkins  has  transcribed  at  length.  The  "  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  mentioned  in  this  pl^alogue,  were  never 
completed ;  but  the  first  fourteen  chapters  thereof  were,  in 
1553,  printed  by  Wyllyam  Seres,  with  the  following  quaint 
title:  **  The  Actes  of  the  Appostles,  translated  into  En- 
glyshe  metre,  and  dedicated  to  the  kynges  most  excellent 
majestye  by  Christofer  Tye,  doctor  in  musyke,  and  one  of 
the  Gentylmen  of  hys  graces  moste  honourable  Chappell, 
wyth.noteis  to  eche  Chapter,  to  syng  and  also  to  play  upon 
the  Lute,  very  necessary e  for  studentes  after  theyr  studye, 
to  fyle  theyr  wyttes,  and  ais^oe  for  all  Christians  that  can- 
not syfrge  to  reade  the  good  and  godlye  storyes  of  the  Hues 
oF  Christ  hys  Apostles."  The  dedication  is,  **  To  the  ver- 
taons  and  godlye  learned  prynce  Edwarde  the  VI."  and  in 
in  stanzas  of  alternate  metre.  The  reader  will  find  some 
account  of  it  in  the  ^^  Bibliographer,'*  vol.  I. 

The  "Acts  of  the  "Apostles,"  set  to  music  by  Dr..  Tye, 
were  sung  in  the  chapel  of  Edward  VI.  and  probably  in 
other  places  where  choral  service  was  performed  ;  but  the 
success  of  them  not  answering  the  expectation  of  their  au- 
thor, be  applied  himself  to  another  kind  of  study,  the 
composing  of  music  to  words  selected  from  the  Psalms  of 
David,  in  four,  five,  and  more  parts ;  to  which  species  of 
harmony,  for  want  of  a  better,  the  name  of  Anthem,  a 
corruption  of  Antiphon,  was  given.  In  Dr.  Boyce's  collec- 
tion of  cathedral  music,  lately  published,  vol.  II.  is  an 
anthem  of  this  great  musician,  ^'  I  will  exalt  thee,'*  a 
most  perfect  Aiodel  for  composition  in  the  church*style, 
whether  we  regard  the  melody  or  the  harmony,  the  ex- 
pression or  the  contrivance,  or,  in  a  word,  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole.  In  the  Ashmolean  MS.  fol.  189,  is 
the  following  note  in  the  hand-writing  of  Antony  Wood : 
"  Dr.  Tye  was  a  peevish  and  humoursome  man,  especially 
in  his  latter  days ;  and  sometimes  playing  on  the  organ  in 
the  chapel  of  Qu.  Eliz.  which  contained  much  music,  but 
little  delight  to  the  ear,  she  would  send  to  theyerger  to  tell 
hiin  that  he  played  out  of  tune ;  whereupon  be  sent  word, 
that  her  ears  ^ere  out  of  tune.''  The  same  author,  adds, 
that  Dr.  Tye  restored  church-music  after  it  had  been  al- 
most ruined  by  the  dissolution'  of  abbeys.     What  sir  John 
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Hawkins^  from  whom  this  ai;ticle  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  our  predeceasors,  has  said  of  Tye,  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Buruey,  who  says  that  he  was  doubtless  at  the 
head  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  composers  of  that  period. 
This  eminent  musical  historian  adds,  that  Dr.  Tye,  ^^  if 
compared  with  his  contemporaries,  was  perhaps  as  good  a 
poet  as  Sternhold,  and  as  great  a  musician  as  Europe  then 
could  boast ;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  more  perfection'^ 
from  him,  or  to  blame  an  individual  for  the  general  defects 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived/'  ^ 

TYERS  (Thomas),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  consider-* 
able  talents,  was  one  of  the  two  sona  of  Mr,  Jonathan 
Tyers,  the  origmal  embellisher  of  Vauxhall  gardens,  of 
which  be  was  himself  a  joint  proprietor  till  the  end  of  the 
season  of  17S5,  when  he  sold  his  share  to  bis  brother's  fa- 
miiy.  He  was  born  in  1726,  and  being  intended  for  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  was  sent  very  early  iii  life  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  entered  of  Exeter  college, 
and  was  so  young  when  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  that 
he  was  called  the  boy  bachelor.  That  of  master  of  arts  he 
completed  in  April  1745,  when  he  was  only  nineteen.  In 
1753  be  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
became,  after  he  had  kept  his  terms,  a  barrister  in  that 
house;  but  he  tells  us  that,  although  his  father  hoped  he 
would  apply  to  the  law,  take  notes,  and  make  a  figure  in 
Westminster-hall,  he  never  undertook  any  causes,  nor 
went  a  single  circuit.  He  loved  his  ease  too  much  to  ac- 
quire a  character  in  that  or  any  other  profession.  It  is 
said  th'at  the  character  of  Tom  Restless  (in  the  Idler,  N«  48) 
was  intended  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  Mr.  Tyers,  but  he  was 
certainly  a  man  of  superior  cast  to  the  person  described 
under  that  name.  It  could  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Tyers  that 
he  sought  wisdom  more  in  conversation  than  in  his  library, 
fojr  few  men  read  more,  and  be  was  beard  to  say,  not  long 
before  his  death,  that  for  the  last  forty  years,  he  had  not 
been  a  single  day,  when  in  health,  without  a  book  or  a 
pen  in  bis  hand,  ^^  nulla  dies  sine  linea." 

He  began  early  to  write,  and  when  at  college,  or  very 
soon  after,  published  two  pastorals,  ^^  Lucy,''  inscribed  to 
lord  Chesterfield,  and  "  Rosalind,"  to  earl  Grenville.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  great  deal  of  vocal  poetry,  or 
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irtlat  he  called  "  sirvg  song,*^  principally  for  Vauxhall-gar- 
dens;  and  the  satisfactory  desci^iption' of  Vauxhall,  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Nichols's  ^^  History  of  Lambeth,^'  was  drawn  up 
by  him.     Having  inhe;rited  from  his  fattier  an  easy  fortune^ 
and  from  nature  an  inclination  to  indulge  in  learned  leisure, 
he  w^s  happily  enabled  ^^  to  see  what  friends  and  read  what 
books  he  pleased."^     He  was,  if  any  man  could  be  said  to 
be  so,  most  perfectly  master  of  his  own  time,  which  he 
divided  at  his  pleasure  between  his  villa  at  Ashted,  near 
Epsom,  and  bis  apartments  in  Southampton-street.     Inde- 
fatigable in  reading  the, Be  west  publications,  either  of  belles 
lettres  or  politics,  and  blest  with  a  retentive   memory^  he 
was  every  where  a  welcome  guest ;  and,  having  the  agree- 
able faculty  of  always  repeating  the  good-natured  side  of  as 
story,  the   anecdotes   he   retailed   pretty    copiously  were 
rarely  found  either  tedious  ,or  disagreeable.     In  the  coun- 
try he  was  considered  by  all  the  surrounding  gentry  as  a 
man  of  profound  learning,  who  had  some  little  peculiarities 
in  his  manners,  which  were  amply  atoned  for  by  a  thousand 
good  qualities  both  of  the  head  and  heart.     In  London  he 
was  ID  habits  of  intimacy  with  many  whom  the  world  have 
agreed  to  call  both  great  and  good.     Dr.  Johnspn  loved 
him,  lord  Hardivicke  esteemed  him,  and  even  the  mitred 
Lowth  respected  him.     The  literati  in  general  had  more 
regard  for  him  than  authors  usually  have  for  each  other ; 
as  Mr.  Tyers,  though  known  for  many  years  to  have  been 
a  writer,  was  rather  considered  by  them  as  an  amateur  than 
a  professor  of  the  art.     He  was  certainly  among  the  num* 
ber  of  "  gentlemen  who   wrote   with  ease ;"    witness  bis 
*'  Rhapsodies"  on  Pope  and  Addison  ;  and  particularly  his 
Biographical  sketches  of  Johnson,  warm  from  the  heart 
when  bis  friend  was  scarcely  buried,  and  which  have  not  been 
exceeded  by  any  one  of  our  great  moralist's  biographers. 
The  "  Political  Conferences"  of  Mr.  Tyers,  however,  will 
place  him  in  a  higher  point  of  view;  in  that  production, 
much  ingenuity   and  sound   political   knowledge  are  dis« 
played ;  and  the  work  has  received  thel  plaudits  it  so  well 
deserved,  and  passed  through  two  editions.     One  part  of 
Mr.  Tyers's  knowledge  he  would  have  been  happier  had  he 
not  possessed.     He  had  a  turn  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  itSr  operations  on  the  human  frame,  which  gave  him 
somewhat  of  a  propensity  to  hypochondriasm,  and  often 
led  fron^  imaginary  to  real  ailments.     Hence  the  least  va- 
riation of  the  atmosphere  had  not  unfrequently  an  effect 
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both  on  his  mind  and  body.  The  last  year  or  two  dht^ 
life  were  also  embittered  by  the  death  of  seireral  near  and 
dear  friends,  whose  loss  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
sensibility,  particularly  that  of  a  very  amiable  lady,  to  whom 
he  was  once  attached,  and  that  of  his  only  sister,  Mrs.  Ro* 
gers,  of  Southsunpton,  who  died  but  a  few  months  before 
hipn.  He  died  at  bis  house  at  Adfated,  after  a  lingering  ilU 
ness,  Feb.  1,  1787,  in  his  sixty-first  year. ' 

TYNDALE,  or  TINDALE  (William),  otherwise 
named  Hitchins,  one  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  English,  was  bprn  ii^l500,  about  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales,  in  what  county  is  iiollmbntioned.  He  was 
brought  up  from  a  child  in  gramniiaT|||cigic,  and  philo- 
sophy at  Oxford,  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's, 
hall,  where  there  is  still  a  painting  of  him,  but  accounted 
an  indifferent  performance.  Here  he  imbibed  the  doc-* 
trine  of  Luther,  and  privately  taught  it  to  some  of  the  ju-: 
nior  fellows  of  Magdalen  college,  and  to  other  scholars. 
His  behaviour  was  such,  at  the  same  time,  as  gained  him 
a  high  reputation  both  for  morals  and  learning,  so  that  he 
was  admitted  a  canon  of  cardinal  Wolsey's  new  college, 
now  Christ-church.  But  as  he  made  his  opinions  too 
public  to  remain  here  in  safety,  and,  according  to  Taii-» 
ner  and  Wood,  was  ejected,  he  retired  to  Cambridgei 
where  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  took  a  degree.  After 
some  time^  he  went  and  lived  at  Little  Sudbury,  in  Glou«^ 
cestersbire,  with  sir  John  Welch,  knight,  who  had  a  great 
esteem  for  him,  and  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  cbilOren« 
Here  he  embraced  every  opportunity  to  propagate  the 
new  opinions.  Besides  preaching  frequently  in. and  about 
Bristol,  he  engaged  in  disputation  with  many  abbots  and 
dignified  clergymen,  whom  he  met  at  sir  John^s  table,  on 
the  most  important  points  of  religion,  which  he  explained 
in  a  way  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  and  by 
references  to  the  Scriptures,  which  they  scarcely  dared 
to  ^search.  Unable  to  confute  him,  they  complained  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  who  dismissed  him  after  a 
severe  reprimand,  accompanied  with  the  usual  threateniogs 
against  heresy. 

Finding  that  this  situation  v^as  no  longer  convenient, 
and  that  his  patron  could  not  with  safety  continue  his  pt'o* 
tection,   Tyndale  came  to  London,  and  for  some    time 
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pffeadhe<iin  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  While 
here,  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Dr.  CuthbertTun- 
itdi\,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
in  1522,  on  account  of  the  great  commendations  bestowed 
on  him  by  Erasmus,  he  wished  to  become  one  of  his  chap-* 
lains.  With  this  view  he  apphed  to  sir  Henry  Guildford, 
master  of  the  horse,  and  controller  to  king  Henry  VIIL. 
who  was  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  a  particular  friend; 
tb  Erasmus,  and  aii  acquaintance  of  sir  John  Welch;  and 
presented  to  him  an  oration  of  Isocrates,  translated  from 
the  Greek;  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  learning  at  a  time' 
when  Greek  was  understood  by  very  few  in  England,  Sir 
Henry  readily  comphed  with  Mr,  Tyudale^s  request,  but 
the  bishop^s  answer  was^  '^That  his  house  was  full;  he  had 
no  more  than  he  could  M^ell  provide,  for;  and  therefore 
advised  our  author  to  seek  out  in  Loudon,  where,  he 
added,  he  could  not  well  miss  employment/*  >Jot  being 
able  to  obtain  any,  however,  he  was  supported  by  Mr*. 
Humphrey  Monmouth,  alderman  of  London,  and  a  fa-* 
vourer  of  Luther's  opinions,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
half  a  year,  living  in  the  most  abstemious  manner,  and  ap- 
plying closely  to  his  studies.  His  thoughts  were  at  this 
time  bent  upon  ti'anslating  the  New  Testament  into  Eng- 
lish, as  the  only  means  t6  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  trXie  religion  ;  but  beifig  sen- 
sible he  could  not  do  this  with  safety  in  England,  he  went 
abroad,  receiving  very  liberal  pecuniary  assistance  from 
Mr.  Monmouth  and  other  persons.  He  first  went  to  Sax- 
ony, where  he  held  conferences  with  Luther,  and  his 
learned  friends,  then  came  back  into  the  Netherlands,  and, 
settled  at  Antwerp,  where  there  was  a  very  considerable 
factory  of  English  merchants,  many  of  whom  were  zealous 
adherents  to  Luther's  doctrine.  Here  he  immediately 
began  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  )ie 
had  the  assistance  of  John  Fryth,  and  William  Roye,  the, 
former  of  whom  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  heresy,  July, 
1533,  and  the  latter  suffered  that  dreadful  death  in  Por- 
tugal on  the  same  accusation.  It  was  printed  in  1526,  in 
octavo,  without  the- translator's  name.  As  there  were  only 
1 500  printed,  and  all  the  copies  which  could  possibly  be 
got  in  England,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  this  first 
edition  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  industrious  Mr.  Wanley  ^ 
could  never  procure  a  sight  of  it;  but  there  v/as  one  in 
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Ames*!  colleoiion,  which  was  sold  after  bU  death,  for  four* 
teen  guineas  and  a  half. 

When  this  translation  was  imported  into  England,  the 
supporters  of  popery  became  very  roach  alarmed;  they 
asserted  that  there  were  a  thousand  heresies  in  it;  that  it 
waa  too  bad  to  be  corrected,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed ; 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Eng- 
lish ;  ^and  that  it  would  mai^e  the  laity  heretics,  and  rebels 
to  their  king.  It  is  more  painful,  however,  to  record  that 
such  men  as  William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
and  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  issued  their  or- 
ders and  monitions  to  bring  in  all  the  New  Testaments 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  they  might  be  burnt. 
To  destroy  them  more  effectually,  Tunstall  being  at  Ant- 
werp in  1526  or  1S27,  procured  Augustin  Pa^kington,  an 
Englisb  merchant,  to  buy  up  alt  the  copies  of  the  English 
Testament  which  remained  unsold ;  these  were  accordingly 
brought  to  England,  and  publicly  burnt  at  Paul's  cross. 
But  this  ill-judged  policy  only  took  off  many  copies  which 
lay  d^ad  upon  Tyndale*s  hands,  and  supplied  him  with 
money  for  another  and  more  correct  edition,  printed  in 
153^  while  the  first  edition  was  in  the  mean  while  re- 
printed  twice,  but  not  by  the  translator.  Of  Tunstairs 
sing^ular  purchase,  the  following  fact  is  related  :  '*  Sir  Tbo-^^ 
mas  More  being  lord  chancellor,  and  having  several  per* 
sous  accused  of  heresy,  and  ready  for  execution,  offered 
to  compound  with  one  of  them,  named  George  Constan- 
tine,  ior  his  life,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  discovering  to  him 
-who  thej  were  in  London  that  maintained  Tyndale  beyond 
the  sea.  After  the  poor  man  had  got  as  good  a  security 
for  his  life  as  the  honour  and  truth  of  the  chancellor  could 
give  Um,  be  told  him  it  was  the  bishop  of  London  who . 
lUaintalucd  Tyndale,  by  sending  him  a  sum  oF  money  to, 
buyoip  the  impression  of  bis  Testaments*  The  chancellor 
smiliti,  saying  that  he  believed  he  said  true.  Thus  was  , 
ifm  poor  confessor's  life  saved.**  Strict  search,  however, 
continued  to  be  made  amone  those  who  were  suspected  of 
importing,,  and  concealing  them  ;  of  whom  John  Tyndale, . 
our.  attdiioa's^hrpther,  was  prosecuted,  and  condemned  to 
do  penance.  Humphrey  Monmouth,,  his  great  patron  and 
btoefactor,  was  imprisoned  inthe  Tower,  and  almost  ruined. 
rBttt  these  rigorous  measures  not  producing  the  intended 
effedC';'!aad  butkimg  the  word  of  God,  in  any  shape,  being 
regarded  >  by  the  people  as  a  shocking  profanation,   sir 
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I'horHasl  More  was  induced  to  take  up  the  pen.  In  1529, 
be  published  ^^  A  Dyaloge/'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  books  burnt  were  not  New  TestatnentSi  but 
Tyndale^s  or  Luther's  testaments ;  and  so  corcupted  anci 
changed  from  the  good  and  wholesome  doctrine  of  Christ 
to  their  own  devilish  heresies,  as  to  be  quite  another  thing. 
In  15'SOy  Tyndale  published  an  answer  to  this  Dialogue, 
and  proceeded  in  translating  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
from  the  Hebrew  into  English ;  but  happening  to  go  bjr 
sea  to  Hamburgh,  to  have  it  printed  there,  the  vessel  wag 
wrecked,  and  he  lost  all  his  moneys  books,  writings^  and 
eopies,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  anew.  At  Hamburgh  he 
ihet  with  Miles  Coverdale,  who  assisted  him  in  translating^ 
the  Pentateuch,  which  was  printed  in  1530,  in  a  small  oc- 
tavo volume,  afid  apparently  at  several  presses.  He  after^ 
wards  made  an  Englisb  Version  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonas^ 
i^ith  a  large  pr>ologue,  which  was  printed  in  1531;  but  he 
translated  no  more  books  of  the  Scripture,  as  Hall,  Bsdej 
and  Tanper,  have  asserted.  ■   * 

From  Hamburgh  be  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  was^ 
there  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies^  Henry  YIIL 
and  his  oouncil  employed  one  Henry  Philips  on  this  dis« 
graceful  commission,  who  first  iasinoated  himself  intor 
Tyndale*s  acquaintance,  and  then  got  the  procurator-ge*-^ 
Herat  of  the  emp^oc^is  court  at  Brussels,  and  other  offi- 
cers,^ t6  seize  him,  although  the.  pro<5urator  declared  that 
be  was  a.  learned,  pipus,  and  gvod  man,  and  convey  him  to 
the  castle .  ff  Villefort,  where  be  remained  a  prisonef 
about  a  year  and  a  half. ^  The  body  of  the  English  Bier* 
chants  procured  letters  from  secretary  Cromwell  to  tber 
court  at  Briissels,  for  h^s  release ;  but,  by  tbe  farthcif 
treachery  .of  .Philips,  tbis^was  rendered  iAeflTectqal,  and* 
Tyndale  was  brought^  to  trial,  where  he  pleaded. fats  own 
caiise.  None  of  his  arguments,,  however,  being  admitted,' 
he  was^  condemoeflj  by  virtue  of  the  emperor's  decree 
made  in  the  assembly  at  Augsburg;  and  being  broogfat  to 
e's^ecution  in  1536,  he  was  first  stranded  and  then  burnt. 
His  last  words  were,  "Lord,  open  the  king  of  Ebghmd'a 
ejres.*V,^  \     •  . 

Besides  his  translations,  he  wrote  various  theological  and 
coutroi^ersial  ,tracts»   which  were  collected  together, .  and 
printed  by  John  Day,  1572,  in  one  volume  folio,  together 
with  Jjohn,  Fry tb's  and ,  Barneses,  works*    Bale  and  WooU  - 
attribute  some  other  pieces  to  him,  and  some  transmiosi 
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from '  Luther.     He  was  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  bhi 
time. 

Of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Geddes  says, 
I  that  "  though  it  is  far  from  a  perfect  translation,  yet  few 
Qrst  translations  will  be  found  preferable  to  it.  It  is  asto« 
nkhing,  how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at 
this  day  :  and  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  noble  simplicity, 
propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  ver- 
sion has  yet  surpassed  it.^'  He  elsewhere  declares,  that, 
if  he  had  been  inclined  to  make  any  prior  English  versioa 
the  ground-work  of  his  own,  it  would  certainly  have  been. 
Tyndale's :  and  that  perhaps  be  should  have  done  this,  if 
their  Hebrew  text  had  been  the  same.  The. edition  of  the 
English  Bible  printed,  in  1537,  usually  called  Matthew's,, 
was,  in,  Mr.  Wanley's  ppinion,  Tyndale'^s  to  the  end  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  and 
this  edition,  by  Cranmer's  solicitation,  was  permitted  by- 
thaking. ' 

TYKANNIO,  a  celebrated  grammarian  m  the  time  of, 
Pompey,  was  of  Amisa  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  was 
-a  disciple  of  Dionysius  of  Thrace,  at  Rhodes.     In  the  year 
70  B.  C.  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus,  when   that 
general  of  the  Roman   army  defeated  Mi^ridates,    and 
seized  his  dominions ;  but  his  captivity  was  no  disadvantage 
to  him,  since  it  piocured  him  an  opportunity  of  becon^ing- 
illustrious  at  Rome,  and  raising  a  fortune.     This  he  partly 
expiended  in  collecting  a  library  of  above  30,000  volumes  ;, 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  care  in  collecting  bpoksr^ 
that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  have  not  perished  together 
with   innumerable  other   monuments   of   antiquity.      The 
fate  of.  that  great  philosopher's  works,  as  it  is  related  by 
StrabO;  is. very  remarkable.     He  left  them,  with  his  school, 
and  bis   other  books,  to  his  scholar  Theophrastus ;    and 
T|)eophrastus  left  his  library  to  Neieus,  who  had  been  his^ 
as  well  as  Aristotle's  scholar.     Neleus  conveyed  his  library 
t9  Scepsis,  a  city  of  Troas,  and  in  his  countr}^ ;  and  left 
it  to  bis  heirsy  who^  being  illiterate  persons,  took  no  other 
care  of  it  thau.  to  keep  it  shut  up  close:  and  vvhen  they* 
were  informed  of  the  diligence  with  which  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,    whose    subjects    they  were,    sought   out  for 
bpoks,  they  buried  those  of  Neleus  under  ground,    A  Qon>-. 

^  Fqx's  Acts  and  Monuments. — Biog.  Brit. — Lewis  and  Newcombe's  Hist,  of 
Translations  of  tlie  BibU^^-Tanuer,  Atb..  Ox.  toU  I.— Wor4lswortb'g  £ccL 
Bipf.  voL  II* 
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'riderable  time  after^  their  descendants  took  tb^th  otii  df 
their  prison,  much  damaged^  and  sold  those  of  Aristotld 
and  Theophrastus  to  orie  Apellicon,  who  caused  them  t6 
be  copied,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of  errors.  Attet 
the  death  of  Apellicon,  his  hbrafy  was  conveyed  froni 
Athens  to  Rome  by  Sylla,  whose  library-keeper  permitted 
Tyrannic,  a  great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  to  take  tb*  writings 
of  that  philosopher  ;  and  from  him  they  came  into  the  "pos^ 
session  of  the  pbblic. 

Tyrannio  had  many  scholars  at  Romei  Cicero's  son  ait^ 
riephew  were  under  him,  Cicero  eimployed  hini  to  put  hfs 
library  in  order  ;  and  Tyrannio  wrote  a  bopk  which  Attic& 
admired,  but  this  has  not  reachied  oar  time.  Strabb  ah^ 
bad  been  his  scholar,  as  he  himself  informs  xis.  Tyraninib 
died  very  old,  being  worn  out  with  the  gout;*  /  . 

TYRRELL  (James),  an  Engfisfh  historian,  d^cendeA 
from  an  ancient  family,  was  the  Eldest  son  of  sir  Titobt'h^ 
Tyrrell,  of  Shotover  near  Oxford,  knt.  by  Elizabeth  his  wlW, 
sole  daughter  of  th6  celebrated  archbishop  tF^r.  He*#a% 
born  in  Great  Queen-street,  Westnfjinster,  in  May  1^4^, 
and  educated  chiefly  at  the  free  school  of  Cambervirell  ifi 
Surrey,  In  1657  he  was  admitted  a  gentlieman  common^ 
of  Queen's  college,  OxfSrd,  where  he  coiitihiied  three  yeanf 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tully  ahd  Mr.  TimofH3r 
Haltott.  After  goin^  to  theTeihple  to  ^ttldy^law,  lie  re- 
turned to  Oxford  in  September  1663,  and  wks  created 
M.  A.  In  1665  h6  was  called  to  the  bai-,  but  dia*n6t  pratt- 
tise,  employing  his  time. 'chiefly 'in  historical  rie^earchei^, 
particularly  respecting  the  history  and'  constittitibh"  cflF 
England,  Having  an  indfepertd^in  fortune,  he  reside^ 
chiefly  on  his  estate  at  OSikeley,  near  Brill  in  Buckingham*- 
shire,  and  was  riiade  6ne  of  the  deput}^  lieutenants  arid  jus- 
tices of  the  peare  forthat  toiiAty ;  inwhich  offices  he  coni- 
tinued  till  king  James  I!,  turhed  him'  and  the  rest  out  of  tfbfe 
commissibn,  for  not  assisting  in  taking  away  the  penal  lawi 
»nd  test.  ^  On  the  revolution,  he  zealoiisly  espoused  kini^ 
Will i am* s  interest,  and  wrote  with  great  effect  in  vhidication 
of  his  right  to  the  crown.  ' 

Having  formed  the  plan  of  a  Histo^fy  of  Engltmd,  he  came 
to  reside  chiefly  at  Shotover,  near  Oxford,  for  the  sake  olF 
easy  access  to  the  libraries  in  the  university ;  arid  the  re- 
ni^inder  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  that 
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wA  bis  otber  IUcr»fy  punuiti.  He  died  iu  17^3,  inlnf 
teventy-sixth  year,  and  was  buried  in  Oakeley  church.  H^  - 
married  Mary  daughter  and  heir  of  sir  Michael  Hutchinson, 
^f  Fladbury  in  Worcestershire^  knight,  by  whom  he  had 
lieutepant-general  James  Tyrrell,  of  Sbotov^r,  esq.  governor 
{>f  GraFesend  and  Tilbury  Fort,  &c.  who  died  iq  August 
4742,  leaving  his  estate  from  the  Tyrrell  family  to  his  kins«- 
man  Augustus  Schutz. 

Mr.  Ty rrelrs  first  appearance  as  an  author  wais  in  tb^ 
(dedication  of  a  posthumous  work  of  archbishop  UsherV. 
Wood  says  be  published  this,  but  the  publisher  was  bishop 
Sanderson.  It  was  entitled  "  The  Power  communicated  by 
God  to  the  Prince,  and  the  obedience  required  of  the  Sub^ 
ject/'  Lond.  1661,  4to..  At  this  time  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  very 
young,  and  had  not  probably  left  Oxford,  or  was  but  jus): 
beginning  his  studies  in  the  Temple ;  but  it  might  perhaps 
|>e  thought  creditable  to  appear  as  the  nearest  relative  (^ 
the  venerable  author,  and  he  might  not  be  sorry  to  have  ap 
early  opportunity  of  paying  his  court  to  the  restored  mor 
nareh.  This  much  we  may  infer  from  the  dedication  itselfi 
which  be.  concludes  in  these  words ;  *^  I  shall  now  make  thi^ 
any  roost  humble  suit  to  your  majesty,  that  as  the  revereml 
atithor  in  his  life-time  publicly  professed  his  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign,  and  constantly  prayed  for  your  majesty's  happy 
.and. glorious  return  to  these  your  kingdoms,  and  in  all 
ihipgs  shewed  himself  your  loyal  subject,  so  you  would  he 
pleased  to  own  him  as  such,  by  affording  yqur  gracious 
counteuance  to  this  his  posthumoiis  work,  which,  will  etjerr 
}iizp  the  mem<^ry  of  the  deceased  author,  and  thereby  conr 
|er  tb^  gn^atest  tempdlral  blessing  on  your  nuijesty's  most 
Ipyal  and  ob^diept  subject,  James  TY|LiL£iJ«»"       [ 

|n  1^86  appeared,  his  vindication  of  his  father finJaw, 
j)rinte4  at  the  ^nd  of  ]Parr*s  '<  l.ife  of  Archbishpp  IJsher;'* 
under  the  title  of  **  An  App^ndi^,  containing  a  vindication 
p£  hi^  opinions  and  actions  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  pf  the  Church,  of  England,  and  his  conformity 
lAiereunto,  from  the  aspersions  of  Peter  Heylin,  D.  D.  in 
bis  pamphlet  called  Re^ondet  Petrus'*  This  pamphlet  of 
Ili^ylinV  was  bis  apswer  to  Dr.  Bernard's  book  ep|.itled 
;(^  The  Judgment  of  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland,  &c.,as  he  is 
made  a  party  by  tbe  said  Lord  Prln^ate  ip  the  point  of  the 
;jS;a)?b^h,"  Lond«  1658,  4to.  (See  Heyun,  Pt442  aqd  4^3.) 
;Jdr/w,Tyrreirs  nc^tjans  in  politics  were  adverse  tp  those  of 
mm^PS  bis -iWHitiMiJjp^iVies,   WM>  wdre.  far  ^arrj^ing  th§ 
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|)refi>gatire  to  its  height,  and  vindicate  J  pilssiVto  ohedienee 
ftod  non-resistance :  be  was  clearly  for  a  inortarchy,  but  il 
limited  monarchy,  and  therefore  answered  sir  Robert  Filmed 
in  a  tmall  volume  entitled  ^^Patriarcha  non  Monarcha,  o^ 
the  Patriarch  unmonarched,  &c.**  1681,  8vo.  This  was  ant« 
madverted  upoii  by  Edmund  Bohun,  in  the  preface  to  thd 
second  edition  of  sir  Robert's  "  Patriarcha  ;'*  but  Mr.  T^i'* 
roll's  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  it 
are  most  fully  displayed  in  bis  political  dialogues,  which 
were  first  published  at  different  times,  in  1692,  1693,  1694, 
and  1(595,  in  quarto^  until  they  amounted  to  fourteen. 
They  were  afterwards  collected  into  one  Volume  folio, 
about  the  time  of  hi3  death,  and  published  under  the  name 
of  <' Bibliotheca  Politica,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  ancierit 
Constitution  of  the  English  Governm^t^  with  respect  tx>xbt 
just  extent  of  the  regal  power,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject.  Wherein  ail  the  chief  arguments,  both  (dt 
and  against  the  late  revolution,  are  impartially  represented 
and  considered.  In  fourteen  dialogues,  collected  out  of 
the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modern,'*  Lond.  1718,'  re- 
printed 1727.  It  appeal^  also  that -subjects  of  the  religious 
kind  sometimes  employed  his  attention,  as  in  1692  he  pub^ 
lished  an  abridgment  of  bishop  Cumberland's  work  on  the 
laws  of  nature,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
right  reverend  author.  This,  ^hicb^  was^ntitlfd  <*  A  brief 
Disquisition  of  the  Law  ol^  Natiii^e^  &c.'*  was  reprinted  iti 
1701^  But  the  work  which  had  employed  most  of  Mr.Tyf« 
reli's  time  was  his  ^<  General  History  of  England;  both  eo* 
elesiastical  and  civir,  froth  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,^'  '5 
vols.  fol.  generally  bound* in  tbr^e,  Loikl.  1700,  1 '^4;'  He 
intended  to  have  brought  this  do^  to  the  reign  of  William 
III.  hut  what  is  publish^  e:K tends  no  farther  than  that  of 
Richard  IL  and  of  course  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  plan.  It  is  thought  that  he  left  another  volume  or 
more  ready  for  the  press,  but  this  has  never  appeared.  '  Hia 
chief  object  seems  to  be  to  refute  the  sentimenta  of  Dr. 
Brady  rn  his  *•  History  of  England,"  particularly ^here  be 
aisserts  that  ^*  all  the  Hberties  and  privile^  tkt  pt^^e  tsski 
pretend  to  were  the  grants  and  concessions  of  the  kifigs'of 
this  nsttion,  and  were  derived  from  the  cro#n ;"  and  that 
^the  comtilons  of  England  were  not  inttoduced,  nor  were 
oiieof  the  three  estates  in  parliament,  before  the  forty-ninth 
of  ^Henry  IIL  Before  which  titae  the  body  of  commons  6f 
Eh^anil;  or  freemen  collectively  Uken,  had  not  any  share 
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or  votes  in  oiakiiig  laws  for  the  government  of  the  kingdonii 
nor  bad  any  coannunication  in  affairs  of  state^.  unless  they 
were  represented  by  the  tenants  in  capite.^'*  In  refuting  these 
opinions  Mr.  Tyrrell  will  probably  be  thought  notunsuc? 
cessful;  but  the  work  is  ill  digested,  and  less  fit  for  reading 
than  for  consultation.  As  a  compilation  it  will  be  found 
iisefaly  {particularly  on  account  of  his  copious  translations 
from  our  old  English  historians,  although  even  there  he  has 
admitted  soipe  mistakes.^ 

TYRT^US,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century  B,  C.  was  born  at  Miletus,  but  lived  at 
Athens,  aad  became  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  for  the 
composition  of  military  songs  and  airs,  as  well  as  the  per7. 
formance  of  them;  and  the  success  of  his  verses  has  ad-r 
▼anced  his  name  to  the  rank  of  the  greatest  heroes  as  well  as 
the  noblest  poets.  The  Lacedaemonians,  during  the  second 
Messenian  war,  about  685  B.  C.  by  advice  of  the  Pythian 
Oracle,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  a  general.  The  Athe? 
nians  sent  them  Tyrtaeus,  perhaps  in  ridicule  \  for,  beside^ 
bis  occupation,  utterly  remote  from  military  affairs,  he  i^ 
ifeported  to  have  been  short  and  very  deformed,  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  lame.  But  a  memorable  victory  which  they  obr 
tained  over  the  Messenians  is  attributed  to  the  animating 
sound  of  a  new  military  flute  or  clarion,  invented  and  played 
vpon  <by  TyrtsBUs ;  and  his  military  airs '  were  constantly, 
sung  and  played  in  the  Spartan  army,  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  republict  The  poem?  of  Tyrtaeus  were  first  printed  ii| 
a  collection  by  Frobenius  in  1532,  and  separately  in  IT^i. 
by  Klotz.  His  **  War  Elegies"  have  been  versified  in  £ngr* 
lish  by  Mr.  Polwhele,  and  imitated  t^^  the  l^te  Mn  Pye^ 
with  a  reference  to  the  late  war.^ 

TYRWHITT  (Thomas),  one  of  the  most  eminent  scho. 
lars  and  critics,  of  the  last  century,  was  the  son  of  the  rev. 
Dr.  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  of  a  very  ancient  baronet's  family  in 
Lincolnshire,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  eminence  in  tbe 
church,  who  was  rector  of  St,  James's,  Westminster,  which 
he  resigned  in  173!%,  on  being  appointed  a  canon  residen-r 
tiary  of  St.  Paul's,  .  He  held  also  tbe  prebend  of  Kentish- 
tpwn,  in  that  cathedral,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Lonjdpn*  In 
1740  he  obtained  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  and  died  «Juae  15, 
'  1742, 9^i  was  buried  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor*  He 
married  the  ^dest  daughter  of  bishop  Gibson,  and  so  weU> 

»  Ath.  Ox.  Tol,  II.-v'Biog,  Brit.  «  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace. --Saxii  Onomast. 
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imiuited  the  liberality  and  hospitality  of  that  prelate,  that, 
dying  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  he  left  a  numerous 
family  very  moderately  provided  for. 

Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  the  subject  of  the  present  articlis,  th^ 
isldeat  son  of  Dr.Tyrwhitt,  was  born  March  29,  1730,  and 
had  his  first  education  at  a  school  at  Kensington,  to  which 
he  was  sent  in  his  sixth  year.  In  1741  he  removed  to  Etoii. 
Here,  as  well  as  afterwards,  he  manifested  the  strongest  ^ro* 
pensities  to  literature,  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  em<- 
ployed,  every  moment  they  can  steal  from  books,  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
never  was  a  boy,  his  calm  and  contemplative  disposition 
lilways  leading  him  to  manly  and  scholar<»like  studies.  Aftet 
a  residence  of  six  years  at  Eton,  he  was  entered  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  1747,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1750.  He  removed  to  Merton  college,  in  eonse^ 
quence  of  being  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1755,  and  the 
following  year  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  remained  oA 
his  fellowship  until  1762,  when  he  left  the  university,  car-i 
rying  with  him  an  extensive  fund  of  various  knowledge,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  by  most  unwearied  application! 

He  was  now  made  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
room  of  the  deceased  Jeremiah  Dyson,  esq.  and  resigned 
his  fellowship.  This,  however,  was  not  his  first  step  in  pub-^ 
lie  life.  He  had  previously  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  studied  law;  and  in  December  1756  wa^ 
appointed  deputy  secretary  at  war,  under  his  noble  friend 
and  patron,  lord  Barringtoo,  with  whom  and  his  family  he 
preserved,  and  highly  valued,  the  most  intimate  friendshipr 
to  the  last  hour  of  hrs  life,  If  the  too  constant  fatigues- 
iand  late  hours  of  his  office,  as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Com' 
inoBS,  had  not  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  it  is 
thought  that  some  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  were 
within  hts.reach.  But  after  getting  through  one  long  par-' 
liament,  he  resigned  in  176S,  or,  as  he  says  in  a  short  list 
of  the  dates  of  his  life  now  before  us,  he  was  liber factus^ 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  books.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  devoted  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  Besides  a' 
knowledge  of  almost  every  European  tongue,  he  was' deeply* 
conversant  in  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  tbe; 
old  English  writers ;  and  as  his  knowledge  was  directed  by 
a  manly  judgment,  his  critical  efforts  to  illustrate  the  text' 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  are  justly  ranked  atnong  the 
l^appiest  ^orts  of  modern  skiih  The  profundity  and  acute- 
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nett  of  his  remarks  also  on  Eartpides,  Babriusi  the  l^seudo^* 
Bowley,  &c,  bear  sufEcient  witness  to  the  diligence  of  bis 
researches  and  the  force  of  his  understanding.  His  mode 
of  criticism  is  allowed  to  have  been  at  once  rigorous  and 
candid.  As  he  never  availed  himself  of  petty  stratagems 
in  sirpport  of  doubtful  positions,  be  was  vigilant  to  strip  hit 
antagonists  of  all  such  specious  ad\*antages.  Yet  contro^^ 
versy  produced  no  unbecoming  change  in  the  habitual  gen- 
tleness and  elegance  of  his  manners.  Hi9  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  exempt  from  captiousness,  and  bis  censures  were  as 
void  of  rudeness,  as  bis  erudition  was  free  from  pedantry; 
In  private  life  be  was  a  man  of  great  liberality,  of  which> 
some  striking  instances  are  given  in  our  authorities.  In  one 
year  it  is  said  he  gave  away  2000/. ;  and  for  such  generouf 
exertions  he  had  the  ability  as  well  as  the  inclination,  for 
he  had  no  luxuries,  no  follies,  and  no  vices  to  maintain. 
Of  such  a  man  it  is  unnecesi»ary  to  add  that  be  died  ]ai* 
mented  by  all  who  knew  the  worth  of  his  friendship,  or  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  bis  acquaintance.  His  constitution 
had  never  been  of  .the  athletic  kind,  and  therefore  easily 
gave  way  to  a  joint  attack  from  two  violent  disorders^ 
which  eaded  his  life,  Aug.  15,  1786,  in  his  fifty^ixth  yean 
He  died  at  bis  bouse  in  WeUieck-street,  Cavendish-sqoare^ 
and  wa&  interred  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  He 
had  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1734  heu  was> 
without  the  slightest  private  interest  or  solicitation,  elected 
a  curator  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  duties  of  whicb 
office,  the  highest  honour  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  lite< 
rary  man,  be  was  indefatigably.  diligent 

The  publications  of  this  excellent  scholar  were;  1.  ^^  An 
Epistle  to  Florio  (Mr.  Ellis,  of  Christ-church)  at  Oxford^'* 
Lond.  1749,  4to.  2.  ^* Translations  in  Verse;  Pope^s  M^sy 
siab ;  Philips's  Splendid  Shilling,  in  Latin,"  and  <^  the 
eighth  Isthmian  t)f  Pindar,  in  English,*'  1752,  4towt  tk 
^.<  Observations  and  Conjectures  on  some^passdges  in  Shak^ 
speare,*'  1766,  8vo.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  afterwards  ^ommuni^ 
cated  many  judicious  remarks  on  our « national  bard  lo.Mr^ 
Siteevens  and  Mr.  Reed  for  the  editions  of  1773  and  nsjrn 
4  ^^  Proceedings  and  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1620  and  162 i»  from  the  original  MR.  iniibelibral;y^of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,- with  au  appendix,  printed  ^ftf  the 
Clarendon  press,  1766^  2  volsi  ^a^o^r  f^  1*  The  Muineniet 
holding  parliaments  in  Eagland  i  hyJifotqyjiy&^yugei^Qlei^ 
iPa£«. corrected  and  ^a^rgjodiiraii  vih0i^a6ih^*ti*^ri^an!l 
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filS***  Lond.  1768,  Svo.    With  a  view  to  mht  a  spirit  of 
research  into  ancient  classical  MSS.  |iis  first  criticsil  pub* 
iicattoQ  in  literature  was,  ^«  <*  Fragoieota  duo  Plutarcbt^ 
1773,  from  an  Harleian  MS,  5612/'     He  observes  himself 
of  thU,  that  it  bad  no  great  merit,  and  was  only  published 
to  stimulate  vimilar  inquiries.     7.  ^^  The  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Cbaucer/*  in  4  vols,  8vo,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
jB,  5th  volume  in  1778.     There  has  since  been  a  splendid 
^edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  2  vols.  4to*  This>is  certainly  the 
best  edited  English  classic  that  has  ^ver  appeared,   8.  <*  Dis« 
^ertatio  de  Babrio,  Fabularum  iEsopicaruip  scriptore.    Inse**^ 
ruDtur  fabnlae  qusedaQ^  iEsopese  nunquam  antehac  editas  ex 
eQd.MS.BodL  AcceduntBabriifragmenta.  1776."  Theob* 
leetof  this  publieatiou,  which,  though  small  in  size,  evinced 
the  greatest  critical  acumen,  was  to  shew,  that  many  of  the 
fables  which  pass  under  the  name  of  ^sop,  were  from  ano« 
ther  antient  writer  of  the  name  of  Babrius,  whose  fragments 
cure  preserved  in  Suidas  in  verse.    9.  *^  Notes  on  Euripides,** 
svhicb,  in  Dr«  Harwood's  opinion,  form  the  most  vahiable 
part  of  Musgrave^s  edition,  1778.     10.  ^'  Poems,  supposed 
€0  have  been  written  at  Bristol  in  the  15tli  century,  hf 
Bowley  and  others;   with  a  preface,  an. account  of  the 
Poems,  and  a  Glossary.^'     Thitf  was  twice  re-pubitshed  in 
1778,  with  an  appendix  tending  to  prove  that  they  were 
written,  not  by  ^my  antient  author,   but  by  Chatterton. 
This  became  the  subject  of  warm  controversy,  wbich^  how- 
ever^  was  settled,  by  1 1 .  ^^  A  Vindication  of  the  Appendix 't6 
the  Poems  called  Rowiey's,  in  reply  to  the  dean  of  Exeter^ 
Jbcob  Bryant,  esq.  and  others,  by  Thomas  Tyrwhttf    Mn 
Tyrwhitt^s  next  work  was  of  a  different  kind,  namely,   12. 
^*  HEPI  AI€tflN ;  de  Lapidibus,  Poema  Orpheo  a  quibusdam 
adseriptum,  Cr^ce  et  Latine^  ex  edit.  Jo.  Matthaei  G^* 
sieri.     Becensuit,  notasque  adjeci^,  Thomas  Tyrwhitt.-    Si-* 
jnol  prodit  auctarium  dissertationis  de  Babrio.'^     Mr.  Tyr^ 
whitt  in  this  critic^al  work,  refeis  the  poem  **  on  Stones^'- to 
the  age  of  Comtantlus.  -  He  next  printed  for  his  private 
friends,  IS.i^Conjeetofie  i<i  Stratenem;'*  ahd  he  al^o  su«t 
perii^nded,  14.  ♦•Two  Dissertaiiom  on  the  Grecian  My- 
Ibology,  and  an  examination  of  sir  -Isaac  Newton's  objec- 
tion. to>  the  Chronology  of  the  01ympiads,^Vby  DrJMu!^ 
gtme.     For  this  work  ^  vei»y  liberal  subscription  was  raised 
fcr  the  doctor's  family,  entirely  by  «he' Exertions  of  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt,  who  had  before  given  up  to  the  widow  a  bond  for 
several  hundred  pounds  which  rtie  Dbctor  had  borrowed  of 
H is  iaat  Iftemry  tebbur  m^}  i  9.  **  A  newly  discovered 
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Ofrntibn  of  Isa^t  agaiiMt  Mer>ecle8y**  which  Mr.  Tyfwhift 
•reTised  in  1785^  and  enriGhed  with  valuable  notes,  at  the 
jreqnest  of  lord  Sandys.  These  few  specimens  are  from  tb^ 
Medicean  Library,  and  are  sufficient  to  shew  Mr.  TyrWhitt^s 
powers,  and  to  make  u^  regret  that  bis  modesty  declined 
the  proposal  made  to  him  of  directing  the  publication  of 
the  second  volume  of  Inscriptions  collected  by  Mr.  Chis** 
hully  and  first  laid  open  to  the  public  by  the  sale  of  Dn. 
'Askew's  MSS.  How  he  succeeded  in  the  illustration  of 
such  subjects  will  best  appear  by  that  most  happy  expla^ 
nation  of  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  Corbridge  altar^ 
which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  all  preceding  critics,  and  wiU 
be  a  lasting  proof  how  critical  acumen  transcends  elaborate 
iconjecture.  (See  ArchsBologi^,  vol.  III.  p.  324,  compare^ 
with  vol.  II.  pp.  92,  98.)  Nor  must  his  observations  oA 
«eoie  other  Greek  inscriptions  in  ArchsBologia,  yoK  III.  p* 
£30,  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Tyrwhttt  left  many  materials  for  a  new  edition  of 
Aristotle's  **  Poetics,"  which  were  prepared  for  the  presa 
by  Messrs*  Bargees  and  Randolph,  afterwards  bishops  of  S€« 
David's  and  London,  and  were  published  in  1794,  at  the 
Clarendon  press,  in  a  sumptuous  4to  form,  with  an  edition 
also  in  8vo,  less  expensive.  This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
accurate  -  edition,  and  contains  Tyrwbitt's  commentaries, 
as  well  as  bis  ver^on,  which  is  close  and  faithful.  ^ 

TYSON  (Edward),  a  learned  physician,  the  son  of 
Edward  Tyson,  of  Clevedon,  in  Somersetshire,  gent,  was 
born  in  1 649,  and  admitted  <:ommoner  of  Magdalen  Halt^ 
Oxford,  in  1667,  where,  after  taking  the  degree  of  M*  Ai 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  was  made  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  proceeded  M.  D.  at  Cambridge  irt 
1680.  Soon  after  this  he  became  feHow  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  reader  of  the  anatomical  lecture  in  surgeons'-t 
hall,  and  physician  to  the  hospitals  of  Bethlem  and  Bride-^ 
well,  London,  in  which  station  he  died  Aug.  1,  170S.  H€ 
was  a  skilful  anatomist,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  us  appear! 
by  his  essays  in  the  PhilosophicaL  Transactions,  and  MK 
Hook's  collections.  He  published  also  **  The  anatomy  of 
a  Porpoise  dissected  at  Gresham  college,"  Lond.  1680^ 
**  The  anatomy  of  a  Pigmy,  compared  with  that  of  a  Moni 
key,  an  Ape,  and  a  Man,'*  Lond.  4to,  with  a  •*  Pbiloso-i 
pbical  essay  concerning  the  Pygmies  of  the  ancients,"  ibid.* 

>  NichqU's  Bo«yer,  vols.  III.  and  IX.  .  .   • 

*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  U.— M^sterp's  Hist,  of  C.  C.  C.  C. ,  i 
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t  TYSON  (Michael),  a  learned  divine  and  ingenious 
^rtist/  was  the  only  child  of  the  rev.  Michael  Tyson,  dean 
of  Stamford,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  &c.  who  died  in 
1794,  aged  eighty-four,  by  bis  first  wife,  the  sister  of 
^loah  Curtis,  of  Woistborp,  in  Lincolnshire,  esq.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ail  Saints,  in  Stamford,  Nov.  19, 
1 740,  and  received  his  grammatical  education  in  that  coun*^ 
try.  He  was  then  admitted  of  Bene't  college,  Cambridge, 
and  passed  regularly  through  his  degrees ;  that  of  B.  A.  ia 
1764,  of  M.  A.  in  1767,  and  of  B.  D.  in  1775;  and  after 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his^ 
ctoUege.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  heattended  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  his  college,  Mr.  Gough  (afterwards  the  celebrated- 
antiquary)  in  a  tour  through  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  made  an  exact  journal  of  his  several  stages, 
with  pertinent  remarks  on  suob  places  as  seemed  most  in* 
teresting.  At  Glasgow  and  Inverary  be  had  the  freedom 
of  the  corporations  bestowed  upon.  him.  After  his  return^ 
in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society 
of  antiquaries,  and  in  1769  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
la  1770  he  W4ts  ordained  deacon  at  Whitehall  obapel,  by 
Dn  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1773,  his  father  being 
promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  he  gave  the 
ofBciality  of  it  to  his  son,  which,  was  worth  about  50/.  per 
atiru  and  about  the  same  time,  being  bursar  of  the  college^ 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Colman  'in  the  cure  of  St*  Benedict's 
church,  in  Cambridge,  as  be  did  also  ia  1776,  in  the 
Whitehall  preachersbip,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Hd<- 
nliltbn,  son-in-law.  of  bishop  Terrick,  wha  had  formerly 
Keen  of  Bene't  college. 
.  Ir  the  same. year,  1776,  he  was  presented  by  the  coi- 
^^g^  to  tlie  rectory  of  Lambourne,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex  ; 
bu.t,  it  being  the  first  time  that  the  college  presented  to  it, 
the  family  from  which  it  came  litigated  the  legality  of  the 
society's  claim,  which,  however,  after  a  suit  in  chancery, 
was  determined  in  favour  of  the  college.  But  when  they 
threatened  another  prosecution,  Mr.  Tyson,  who  waa  eager 
to,  settle  on.  his  living,  as  he  had  an  intention  of  marrying, 
injudiciously  entered  into  a  composition  with  the  parties, 
Which,  but  for  the  liberality  of  the  college,,  might  have 
involved  his  family  in  debt.  He  died  of  a  violent  fever. 
May  3»,  17 do,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Lambourne  church.  He  left  an  infant  son,  who 
died  ill  1794.  ^'   "         ^ 
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.  In  his  ^arfy  dsys  Mn  Tyson  amosed  himselF  with  ioih& 
poetical  attempts,  of  which  two  were  published,  one  *<  Oit 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales/'  the  other  <*  An  Ode  on 
Peace.**  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar^  and  studiedl 
with  great  success  the  modern  languages,  particularly  Ita-» 
lian,  Spanish,  and  French.  He  was  also  a  skilful  botanist^ 
but  bis  principal  researches  were  in  history,  biography,  and 
antiquities,  which  he  very  ably  illustrated  both  as  a  draughts-^ 
man  and  engraver.  His  taste  in  drawing  and  painting  i^ 
said  to  have  been  exquisite.  There  are  several  etchings^ 
by  his  hand,  particularly  the  portrait  of  archbishop  Parker,i 
taken  from  an  illumination  by  T,  Berg,  in  a  MS*  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Bene't  college,  and  prefixed  to  Nasmith's 
catalogue  of  the  archbishop's  MSS.  Strutt  also  mentions 
the  portrait  of  sir  William  Pauiet ;  and  of  Jane  Shore^ 
from  an  original  picture  at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  Ta 
these  we  may  add  that  of  Michael  Dahon,,  author  of  "  The, 
Country  Justice,"  Jacob  Butler,  esq.  of  Barnwell,  Mr.^ 
Qole,  and  others  his  private  friends.  He  occasionally  cor^-* 
responded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but  his  pubtica-* 
tions  were  few,  as  his  career  >iras  shoru  In  the  Archssolo*' 
gia  are  two  articles  by  him,  a  description  of  an  illuminated 
picture  in  a  MS.  in  Bene^t  college,  and  a  letter  to  Mr. . 
Gough)  with  a  description  and  draught  of  the  old  drinking-* 
horn  in  Bene't  qoll^e,  called  Goldcorne's  horn.  His  skill 
was  always  liberally  bestowed  oii  bis  friends;  atid  his  contri-^ 
butions  to  works  of  antiquity,  &c.  were  frequently  and  rea- 
dily acknowledged  by  his  learned  contemporaries.* 

.  xYTLER  (Wiluam),  an  ingenious  writer  on  historical 
and  miscellaneous  subjects,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Oct^^ 
12,  1711.     He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  TytTer,  wri*  , 
ter  (or  attorney)  in  Edinburgh,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr< ' 
William  Leslie,  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  grand^augh-*: ' 
ter  of  sir  Patrick  Leslie  of  Idea,  provost  of  that  city.     He ' 
was  educated  at  the  high  school,  and  at  the  university  oF 
Edinburgh,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  early  profit  ^ 
ciency  in  those  classical  studies,  which,  to  the  latest  period  ^ 
of  his  life,  were  the  occupation  of  bis  leisure  hours,  and  »  ' 
principal  source  of  his  mental  enjoyments*    At  the  age  of  \ 
thirty-one,  Mr.  Tytler  was  admitted  into  the  society  of 
writers  to  his  majesty's  signet,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  that  profession  with  very  good  success^  and  wiUi  equali ' 
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Tespect  from  his  dienu  and  the  public,  tiH  bid  dettb^ 
which  happened  Sept  12,  1792. 

With  the  duties  of  his  profession  he  combined  a  mora 
Uian  common  share  of  classical  learning,  historical  know- 
ledge, and  a  singularly  correct  taste  in  the  sister  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  music ;  all  of  which  he  continued  to 
cultivate  and  enjoy  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  To  bis 
other  studies,  he  added  those  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy ;  by  means  of  which  he  bad  early  become  ac« 
quainted  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom,  as  the  biographer  of  the 
latter  informs  us,  he  loved  and  respected  as  an  able  cham* 
pioo  of  troth,  and  with  whom  he  ever  after  continued  to 
live,  on  tbe  footing  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  He 
also  possessed*  the.  esteem  and  regard  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  age,  as  lord  Mon- 
boddo,  lord  Kaimes,  Dr.  John  Gregory,  Dr.  Reid,  Prin* 
cipai  Campbell,  Dr.  Gerard,  and  others.  As  an  author, 
Mr.  Tytler  was  first  and  principally  distinguished  for  his 
^y  Inquiry,  historical  and  critical,  into  the  evidence  against 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  an  examination  of  the  Histories 
of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume,  with  respect  to  that  evi*  . 
dence,^'  1759,  8 vo,  frequently  reprinted,  and  in  1790  ex-» 
tended  to  2  vols.  8vo,  with  large  additions.  In  this  work, 
he  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  ofacuteness  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  question,  which  has  been  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  great  ability,  but  not  always  with  the  tem- 
per and  manners  which  guided  Mr.  Tytler*s  pen,  Asa 
supplement  to  this  work,  he. read  in  the  Society  of  Anti-. 
quaries  in  Scotland,  of  which  society  he  was  a  warm  friend 
and  protector,  and  for  many  years  vice-president,  **  A 
dissertation  on  tbe  marriage  of  queen  Mary  to  the  earl  of 
Bothweli,''  which  forms  a  distinguished  article  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  that  society  published  tnr 
17fi!l,  in'4to. 

,     His  other  pubUcatlons  were, 'I.  ^^  The  Poetical  remains  : 
of  James  I.  qf  Scqtland,  consisting  of  the  King^s  Quair  in 
six  cantos,  and.  '  Christ's  kirk  of  the  green,*  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  king 
Jaoies,^'  Edinburgh,.  17 8S.     Tj^is  dissertation  forms  a  va- 
luable morsel  of  the  literary  history  of  Europe :  for  James  . 
ranked  still  higher  in  the  literary  world  as  a  poet^  than  in  * 
the  pplitical  world  as  a  prince.     Great  justice  is  done  to  his 
memt>ry  in  both  respects  in  this'  dissertation  :  and  the  t\v» 
morseU  of :  poetry .  here  rl^scued  frortL  oblivion,   will   be 
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esteemed  by  ifafen  of  taste,  as  long  as  the  language^-  in  vfhldif 
they  are  written  can  be  understood.  2.  ^^  A  Dissertation' 
on  Scottish  n^usic,"  first  subjoined  to  Arnot^s  ^*  History  of 
Edinburgh/'  5.  ^^Observations  on  the  Vision,  a  poem,*' 
first  published  in  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  now  also  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of 
Scotlahd.  4.  ^' On  the  fashionable  amusements  in  Edin-' 
burgh  during  the  last  century,*'  ibid.  He  also  contributed 
No.  16  to  the  periodical  paper  called  ^*  The  Lounger." 

Mr.  Tytler  was  father  to  the  bon.  Alexander  Frazer- 
Tytler,  lord  Woodhouselee,  one  of  tbe  judges  of  the  su«, 
preme  civil  court  of  law  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  public 
ia  indebted  for  a  valuable  and  truly  original  *^  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Translation  ;"  ^  Elements  of  General  His- 
tory," the  *^  Life  of  Lord  Kaimes,"  and  other  ingenious 
works.  This  very  excellent  scholar  and  upright  judge 
died  very  lately,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  tribute  to  bis 
memory  of  which  we  could  avail  ourselves,  although  some- 
thing of  the  kind  may  very  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
same  pen  which  has  recorded  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his 
father.  * 

.  TZETZES  (John),  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Con« 
ataiitinople,  died  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Being  put  under  proper  masters  at  fifteen,  he  learnt  not 
only  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  whple  circle  of  sciences, 
but  even  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  tongues.  He  had  a  pro- 
digious memory,  and,  it  is  said,  was  able  to  repeat  all  the 
Scriptures  by  heart.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  most  ac-. 
compliahed  person,  who  understood  almost  every  thing; 
but  was  a:  severe  critic  on  the  performances  of  others,  and 
not  without  a  considerable  share  of  vanity*  He  wrote 
^^Commentaries  upon  Lycophron's  Alexandria,"  which  he 
published  first  under  the  name  of  his  brother,  Isaac  Tzet- 
zes :  they  are  inserted  by  Potter  in  his  edition  of  this  poet 
at  Oxford,  1697,  in  folio.  He  wrote  also  "  Chiliades,"  or 
miscellaneous  histories,  in  verse,  which  Fabricius  calls  his 
most  celebrated  work,  as  abounding  with  political  and  civil 
knowledge ;  <<  Scholia  upon  Hesiod ;"  <^  Epigrams  and  other 
Poems;"  "Pieces  upon  Grammar  and  Criticism."  He 
mentions  also  «  Allegories  upon  Homer,"  which  he  dedi- 

*  Memoir  of  Mr.  Tytler,  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  Traosaciions  of  the  Roysl 
Society  of  EdinlMirffh,  vol,  IV,— Forbcs's  Life  of  Bealtie*. 
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eated  to  the- empress  Irene,  wife  of  Manuel  Comnenus. 
This  empress  was  married  in  1143,  and  died  in  1158, 
which  nearly  ascertains  the  age  of  Tzetzes.  The  5'  Alle- 
gories" of  this  author  were  published  by.  Morel,  Paris,  1616, 
8vo,  and  the  •*  Chiliades,"  at  Basil,  1546,  foV 


U. 


IJbALDI  (GuijDO),  was  an  eminent  mathematician  in 
Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  no  particulars  are  known  of  his 
life,  nor  when  he  died.  The  following  occur  in  catalogues 
as  his  works  :  1.  "  Mechanica,"  Pis.  1577,  fol.  and  Ven. 
1615.  2.  '*  Planisphaeriorum  universalium  Theorica,'' 
Pis.  1579,  fol.  and  Col.  1581,  8vo.  3.  "  Paraphrasis  in 
Archimedis  ^quiponderantia,"  Pis.  1588,  foL  4i  Per- 
spectira,"  ibid.  1600,  fol.  5.  "  Problemata  Astronomica," 
Ven.  1609,  fol.     6.  «  De  Cochlaea,"  ibid.  1615,  fol.» 

UBALDINI  (Petruccio),  an  illuminator  on  vellum, 
Who  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  native  of  Florence,  and,  while  here, 
a  teacher  of  the  Italian  language.  Vertue  speaks  of  some 
of  his  works  as  extant  in  his  time,  or  as  having  very  lately 
been  so  ;  as  the  Psalms  of  David  in  folio,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion by  Ubaldini  to  Henry  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  he  calls 
bis  Maecenas.  The  date  is,  London,  1565.  There  *was 
another  book  on  vellum,  written  and  illuminated  by  him^ 
by  order  of  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  presented  it  to  the 
lady  Lumley.  This  is,  or  was,  at  Gorhambury.  There 
were  other  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  royal  library,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  been 
an  author.  Walpole  mentions  one  of  his  MSS.  in  the  Mu- 
seum, entitled  ^*  Scotiss  descriptio  a  Deidonensi  quodam 
facto,  A.  D.  1550,  et  per  Petruccium  Ubaldinum  transcripta 

^  Vossius  de  Hist.  Graec— -Saxii  Onomast.  p  Montucla. 
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A.  D.  1576,^*  which  was  published  afterwards  in  Italianr, 
with  his  name,  at  Antwerp,  15^8,  fol.  The'Museum  cata- 
logue attributes  also  the  fdllowing  totJbaldini:  1.  '^  Di$« 
course  concerning  of  the  Spanish  fleet  invading  England 
in  1588  and  overihrowen,*'  Lond.  1590,  4to.  2.  "I^e  Vite 
delle  Donne  illustri  del  regno  d*Inghilterra,  e  del  regno 
di  Scotia,  &c.**  ibid.  1591.  Walpole,  who  appears  to  have 
examined  this  work,  gives,  as  a  specimen  of  Petrucchio*s 
talents  for  history,  two  of  his  heroines.  The  first  was  Chem- 
brigia,  daughter  of  Gurguntius,  son  of  king  Bellinus,  wha,* 
having  married  one  Cantabro,  founded  a  city,  which,  from 
a  mtKture  of  both  their  names,  was  called  jOambridge.  The 
other  illustrious  lady  he  styles  expressly  donna  senza  name, 
and  this  nameless  lady,  as  Walpole  says,  was  the  mother 
of  Ferrex  and  Porrex  in  lord  Dorset's  "  Gorboduc,'^  who, 
because  one  of  her  sons  killed  the  other  that  was  a  fa^ 
votfri^e,  killed  a  third  son  in  a  passion.  3.  <<  Precetti 
mofali,  politici,  et  ecanomici,'^  1592,  4to^  4.  '*  SceLta  di 
alcune  Attioni^  e  di  varii  Accidenti,"  1595;  4to.   5. "  Rime,** 

1596,  4to,      6.  "  Militia   del   Gran   Duca   di  Toscano,^* 

1597.  7.  "Vita  di   Carlo   Magno,*'  1599,  4to;  and^  8. 
^*  Lo  Stato  delle  tre  Corti,"  4to. 

Thus  far  we  have  gathered  from  Walpole's  Anecdote^; 
.who  adds,  that  Ubaldini  seems  to  have  been  in  great  favour 
at  court;  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  new 
years-gifts,  which  used  to  be  reposited  in  the  jewel-office. 
There  is  a  notice  of  this  kind  as  far  as  1588,  but  how  much 
longer  he  lived  is  not  known.  But  we  find  Baretti  giving 
other  particulars  of  Ubaldini.  He  says  he  was  a  noblemaSt 
of  Florence,  who  lived  many  years  in  England,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Edward  VI.  The  "  Lives  of  Illustrious  Ladies*' 
lie  penned  with  great  gallantry  and  elegance,  and  he  must 
certainly  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  British  (English) 
belles  of  his  time,  having  been  as  handsome  in  his  figure, 
and  as  valiant  with  his  sword,  as  he  was  able  at  bis  pen.  Ba- 
retti al#o  informs  us  that  in  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Charles 
the  Great,  he  says  it  was  the  first  Italian  book  that  was 
printed  in  London;  the  date  is  1581,  printed  by  Wolf, 
li,nd  consequently  the  date  given  abjove  from  the  Museum 
catalogue  must  have  been  a  subsequent  edition.  Ubaldini 
adds,  that  he  wrote  it,  because,  **  having  seen  how  many 
fables  and  dreams  the  poets  have  writ  of  that  emperor^  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  a  man,  born  to  be  useful  to  others, 
to  explode,  as  much  as  possible,  falsehood  from  the  worlds 
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find  gubstUote  truth  instead."  Baretti  informs  us  that  in 
the  Foscarini  library  at  Venice  there  is  a  manuscript  history 
of  Ubaldini5|  written  with  his  own  hand,  of  the  reign  of  bis 
master  Edward.^ 

UBERTI  (Fazio,  or  Bonifac£),  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Florence,  the  Uberti,  who,  when  the  Guelpha 
becaoie  victorious,  were  banished  from  Florence,  and  their 
property  divided  among  their  enemies.  Our  poet  was  born 
in  the  poverty  and  obscurity  to  which  his  family  had  beea 
reduced,  and  although  the  Florentines  allowed  him  to  re- 
turn  add  reside  in  the  country  of  his  forefathers,  he  never 
became  rich,  and  was  obliged  to  attend  the  courts  of  the 
nobility,  and  gain  a  subsistence  by  chaunting  his  verses« 
Of  those  he  composed  a  great  many  in  the  form  of  songs 
and  other  small  pieces  which  were  admired  for  their  no- 
velty ;  he  is  even  thought  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
baUad  species.  In  more  advanced  age,  he  undertpok  his. 
'^  Dittamondo,^'  in  imitation  of  Dante,  who  in  hi^  vision. 
takes  Virgil  for  his  guide ;  Uberti  takes  Solinus,  who  con- 
ducts him  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  By  means  of 
this  fiction  he  includes  geographical  and  historical  matter, . 
which  has  induced  some  to  call  his  poem  a  geographical 
treatise.  It  is  said  to  be  written  with  energy  and  elegance, 
and  was  first' printed,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  at  Vicenza  m 
1474,  foland  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1501.  Both  are  rare,, 
and  chiefly  valued  for  their  rarity.  Villani,  who  gives  us 
a  sort  of  eloge  rather  than  a  life  of  Uberti,  says  that  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1370.* 

UDAL  (Ephraim),  a  loyal  divine,  although  of  the  pu- 
ritan stamp,  was  the  son  of  John  Udal,  an  eminent  non- 
conformist of  the  sixteenth  ceotury,  and  a  great  sufferer 
for  his  nonconformity,  being  frequently  silenced  and 
imprisoned,  and  at  last  condemned  to  die  for  writing 
a  seditious  book  called  **  A  Demonstration  of  Disci- 
pline;^' but  he  appears  to  have  been  respited,  and  died 
in  the  Marshalsea  prison  about  the  end  of  1592.  He  wrote 
**  A  Commentary  on  the  Lamentations  of  JereQiiah  ;^' 
^^  The  State  of  the  Church  of  England  laid  open  in  a  con- 
ference, &c.;*'  and  probably  the  work  above-mentioned  for 
which  he  was  condemned ;  but  he  is  better  knbwn  in  the 
learned  world,  as  the  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  grammar 

*  Walpole>8'  AQecdot«i.^Baretti*8  TUlhin  Library,  '  «  Tiraboschi. 
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in  English,  published  nnder  the  titlie  of  a  "  Key  to  the 
Holy  Tongue,"  with  a  Hebrew  Dictionary,  which  is  omit- 
ted in  the  second  edition.  The  first  is  dated  1593,  a  year 
after  his  death. 

When  his  son  Ephraim  was  born,  does  not  appear,  but 
he  was  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where^ 
he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1609,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in 
1614.  His  only  preferment  in  the  church  appears  to  have 
been  the  rectory  of  St.  Augustine's,  Watling-street,  but 
the  time  of  his  admission  is  not  stated  by  Newcourt  or 
Walker.  He  was  sequestered,  howeyer,  in  1643,  although 
be  had  always  been  accounted,  and  indeed  admired  as  a 
preacher  of  puritan  principles.  The  truth  was,  thaf  be 
early  perceived  the  real  designs  of  the  republican  party, 
and  exerted  himself  to  oppose  them.  In  a  sern^on  at 
Mercers*  chapel,  he  addressed  himself  to  some  of  them  in 
these  words,  **You  desire  truth  and  peace;  leave  your 
lying,  and  you  may  have  truth;  lay  down  your  arms, 
and  you  may  have  peace.''  He  went  farther  than  even 
this,  by  declaring  openly  for  episcopacy  and  the  litur-* 
gy,  and  publishing  a  learned  treatise  against  sacrilege, 
entitled  ''A  Coal  from  the  Altar  ;^'  and  another,  '*  Com- 
munion comeliness,"  in  which  be  recommended  the  placing 
of  rails  around  the  communion-table.  He  also  published 
a  sermon,  called  ^^Noli  me  tangere,"  containing  many 
loyal  sentiments  and  much  attachment  to  the  church. 
Crimes  like  these  were  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  accordingly 
bis  house  was  plundered,  his  library  and  fiirniture  carried 
.  off,  and  bis  old  and  lame  wife  literally  turned  into  the 
street.  Mr.  Udal  died  about  the  latter  end  of  May  1647. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  rev.  Thomas 
Reeve,  B.  D.  who  was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  give 
liim  what  he  seems  to  have  deserved,  a  high  character  for' 
piety  and  zeal.^ 

UDAL  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  schoolmaster  of  tbe  six- 
teenth century,  styled  by  Leiand,  in  bis  "Encomia," 
Odovallus,  was  born  in  Hampshire  in  1506,  and  was  ad- 
x&itted  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  June  1 8, 
1520.  He  then  to6k  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
becamp  probationer  fellow  Sept;  3,  1524;  but  was  pre- 
vented taking  the  degriee  of  masted  soon  afterwards,  on 
ad(16tiht  of  bis  inclination  to  tfhle'  t^nfets  of  Luther.     He  then 

•     »  Atli/Ox.\ol.  T.^\lV«(ker*s  SuAerinss.— Gent.  Mag.  tol.  LX^IL 
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obtaiaed  the  mastership  of  Eton  school,  and,  in  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duty  there,  behaved,  as  Thomas  Tusser 
the  poet  tells  us,  with  great  severity.  He  proceeded  h} 
arts  in  1534,  but  in  1541  was  near  losing  his  place,  being 
suspected  of  some  concern  in  a  robbery  of  plate  belonging 
to  the  college,  with  two  of  his  scholars.  For  this  fact  he 
was  examined  by  the  king's  council,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  result  of  their  inquiries.  The  charge  probably  was  dis- 
covered to  be  ill^grounded,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  living  of  Braintree  in  Essex,  which  he  did 
not  resign  till  1544,  and  in  1552  was  preferred  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Calbourne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  afterwards 
was  servant  to  queen  Catherine  Parr,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Edward  VI.'s  time,  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  at 
Windsor.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  unless  by 
a  manuscript  note  on  a  copy  of  Bale,  in  which  that  event 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1 557,  and  that  he  was  buried 
at  Westminster.  In  1555  he  had  been  appointed  head- 
master of  Westminster-school,  a  circumstance  not  noticed  by 
Wood.  He  is  said  to  have  written  several  comedies,  and 
Bale  mentions  "  The  Tragedy  of  Popery.'*  But  none  of 
these  now  exist.  A  specimen,  however,  of  his  abilities  in 
this  way,  may  be  seen  in  a  long  quotation  from  a  rhiming 
interlude  by. him,  printed  in  Wilson's  "  Art  of  Logicke^" 
1587,  and  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  Wood^s  Athense. 
His  njore  Uj^eful  works  were,  1.  **  Flowers  for  Latin  speak- 
ing, selected  and  gathered  out  of  Terence,  and  the  same 
translated  into  English,"  &c.  often  printed,  particularly  in 
1533,  ^.538,  1568,  and  1575.  Both  Leiand  and  Newton 
wrote  encoiq|astic  verses  on  this  book.  2.  A  translation  of 
the  <^  Apophthegms"  of  Erasmus,  1542  and  1564,  8vo. 
3«  5^  Epiatolss  et  carmina  ad  Gul.  Hormannum  et  ad  Job. 
Lelandum."  4.  A  translation  of  Erasmus's  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  Gospels  apd  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  1551,  fol.  5. 
JJl  tra^islation  of  Peter  Martyr's  "  Treatise  on  the  Saera- 
ment.,'*  He  also  drew  up  "  An  answer  to  the  sixteen  arti- 
cles of  the  Commons  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,"  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  collection.^ 

UDINE  (GioVANNA  da),  an  eminent  artist,  called  Gi6. 
DA  Nanni,  or  RiCAMATORi,  as  Vasari  promiscuously  calls 
him,  wa9  born  in  1494,  at  Udine  in  the  Friul,  and  passed 
frpm  .the  school  of  Giorgione  to  that  of  Raphael  Sanzio, 

}  Aih,  Ox.  Tol.  L  aew  edit.— Tam^r.—Bak.— Gent.  Ma|:.  toK  LXXX.  , 
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under  whose  direction  he  executed  the  greater  part  of  the 
stuccoes  and-grotesque  ornaments  in  the  Logge  and  various 
apartments  of  the  Vatican.  In  this  branch  of  the  art  he  is 
not  only  considered  as  the  first,  but  as  an  inventor :  for 
though  under  Alexander  VI.  Morto  da  Feltro  had  begun  to 
paint  in  grotesque,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  stucco; 
which  was  first  discovered  iri  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  sue- 
cessfuily  imitated  by  this  artist.  His  bowers,  plants,  and 
foliage,  his  aviaries,  mews,  birds  and  fowls  of  every  kind, 
impose  on  the  eye  by  a  truth  of  imitation  less  the  result  of 
labour  than  of  sentiment :  his  touch  is  all  character,  and 
never  deviates  into  the  anxious  detail  of  fac-sinylists.  After 
the  saccage  of  Rome  he  visited  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  left 
various  specimens  of  bis  art  at  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Udine. 
He  died  in  1564.' 

UFFEMBACH,  orUFFENBACH  (Zachary  Conrad e 

D*),  a  very  learned  German,  was  born  at  Frankfort  Feb.  22, 

1683,  and  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  that  city,  of  an 

antient  family.     In  1694  he  was  sent  for  education  to  the 

college  of  Rudelstadt,  where  he  applied  with  such  ardour 

that  his  master  was  obliged  to  check  him,  and  especially 

prevent  bis  studying  by  night,  to  which  hc/was  much  ad « 

'  dieted.     Besides  the  classics,  which;  young  as  he  was,  he 

always  read  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  making  such  remarks, 

or  extracts  as  struck  his  fancy,  he  studied  also  the  Hebrew 

language,  and  logic,  and  metaphysics,  to  which  he  soon 

added  history,  geography,  chronology,  &c.      In  1698  he 

was  obliged  to  return  home  to  recover  his  health,  which 

had  probably  been  injured  by  intense  application,  and  be 

for  some  time  confined  himself  to  lessons  on  history  and 

geography  from   Arnold,    then  rector  of  the  college  of 

Frankfort.      He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of 

Stra^burgb,  where  he  studied  the  sciences,  attended  the  - 

anatomical  lectures,  &c. ;  but  his  leading  object  was  literary 

history  and  bibliography,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  passed 

inuch  of  his  time  in  the  public  libraries.     In  1700  he  had 

the' misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents,  which  obliged  him 

io  return  to  Frankfort,    When  his  grief  had  in  some  degree 

Siubsid^d,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  continued  his  studies  there 

about  tWQ  years.     In  1702  he  took  his  degree  ofdoctor  of 

laws,  and  returned  to  Frankfort  with  a  copious  library, 

which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his  studies.     He 

1  Argenville,  vol.  I,— Ballart's  Academie  dea  Sciences.-^PiUEini^toDi  by  Faseli. 
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tifeti  Tisited  some  of  the  most. famous  universities  on  the 
continent;  but  in  1704  settled  at  Frankfort,  where  the  li- 
hrary  he  formed  was  then  considered  among  the  l^est  in 
Europe.  To  make  it  still  more  complete  appears  to  ba?e 
been  the  object  of  his  ambition^  and  he  re-commenced  his 
travels  for  that  purpose  in  1703  and  1709.  In  one  of  those 
years  he  was  at  Oxford,  and  had  some  inducement  to  settle 
there,  but  imagined  that  the  climate  would  not  agree  with 
his  health.  When  he  returned  to  Frankfort  frcfm  these 
tours  in  1711,  he  brought  an  addition  of  four  thousand 
books  to  his  collection.  In  1721  he  was  made  a  senator  of 
his  native  city,  but  became  now  so  diligent  in  his  civic  du- 
ties as  to  have  little  time  to  spare  to  his  studies,  which  in- 
clined him  in  1729  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  his  library, 
with  a  view  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  part  of  it.  H^  died 
Jan.  6y  1734,  universally  regretted.  He  had  begun  several 
learned  works,  which  bU  employments'  as  a  magistrate,  and 
afterwsdrds  his  bad  state  of  health,  prevented  bis  finishing  ; 
among  these  were,  I.  ^*  Glossarium  Germagi^um  medit 
«vi.'*  2.  A  history  of  his  life,  in  Latin.  3.  "  Selecta  his- 
torise  litteraris  et  librariae,'*  in  several  volumes.  These  he 
bequeathed  to  John  George  Schelhorn,  along  with  his  lite- 
rary correspondence  in  eighteen  large  quarto  volumes.  In 
1736  John  Christ.  Wolff  printed  an  account  of  two  collec- 
tions made  by  Uffembach,  which  he  had  just  purchased;  the 
first  consisting  of  an  immense  quantity  of  letters,  mostly 
originals,  written  by  the  eminent  men  of  the  two  or  three 
preceding  centuries ;  the  second  comprized  various  curious 
MSS.  on  literary  subjects.  Schelhorn,  in  his  <<  Amcenitates 
litterariae,"  has  availed  himself  much  of  UfTembach's  col- 
lections; and  in  vol.  IX.  has  an  article  entitled  "Depri- 
mitiis  typographicis,  qua^  Haerlemi  in  civica  et  Francbforti 
in  bibliotheca  UfFembachiana  adservantur."  And  he  after- 
wards published  a  Life  of  UfFembacb,  prefixed  to  his 
**Commercii  Epistolaris  Uffembachiani  Selecta,  &c.''  5  vols. 
1753—1756,  8vo.» 

UGHELLI  (Ferdinand),  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  was 
born  March  21,  1595,  at  Florence,  of  a  good  family.  After 
^rsuing  his  studies  with  great  credit,  he  entered  among 
the  Cistertians,  and  held  several  honourable  posts  in  hia 
order.  He  was  appointed  abbot  of  Trois  Fontaines  at 
Rome,  procurator  in  his  province,  and  counsellor  t9  the 

1  C^haufepM.— Sftxii  Onomast, 
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congregation  of  the  Index.  The  popes  Alexander  VII. 
and  Clement  IX.  esteemed  Ughelli,  and  gave  him  a  pension 
of  300  crovi^ns ;  but  he  refused  several  bishoprics  that  were 
offered.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  his  abbey,  May  19,  1670,| 
aged  seventy-five.  His  principal  work  is,  '^Italia  sacra, 
sive  de  Episcopis  Italise,  et  Insirlarum  adjacentium,'*  &c. 
Rome,  1642 — 166i,  9  vols,  folio.  This  work,  which  is  es- 
teemed of  good  authority,  was  reprinted  at  Venice,  1717 — 
1722,  10  vols',  with  considerable  additions ;  but  this  second 
edition  is  very  incorrectly  printed.  A  third,  which  is  said 
to  be  free  from  this  objection,  and  is  very  much  enlarged, 
was  published  at  Florence,  1763,  &c.  by  the  abb^  del 
Riccio.  Ughelli's  other  works  are  the  Lives  of  the  cardi- 
nals of  the  Cistertian  order,  and  some  genealogical  family* 
histories.^ 

,ULLOA  (Don  Antonio),  a  celebrated  Spanish  mathe- 
matician, and  a  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago^  was 
born  at  Senile  Jan.  12,  1716.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
service  bf  the  royal  marines,  in  which  be  at  length  obtained 
the  rahk  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1735  he  was  appointed, 
with  Don  George  Juan,  to  sail  to  South  America,  and  ac- 
company the  French  academicians  who  were  going  to  Peru 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  On  his  return  home 
in  1745,  in  a  French  ship,  he  was  taken  by  two  English 
vessels,  and  after  being  detained  some  time  at  Louisbourg 
in  Cape  Breton,  was  brought  to  England,  where  his  talents 
recommended  him  to  Martin  Folkes,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  he  was  the  same  year  elected  a  member  of  that 
learned  body.  On  his  return  to  Madrid  he  published  his 
**  Voyage  to  South  America,",  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French.  There  is  also  an  English 
translation,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  1758,  but  miserably  garbled 
and  inaccurate.  In  1755  he  made  a  second  voyage  to 
America,  where  he  collected  materials  for  another  work, 
which  however  did  not  appear  until  1772,  under  the  title  of 
•^Entretenimientos  Physico-historicos."  He  travelled  after* 
wards  over -a  considerable  part  of  Europe  to  collect  inform- 
ation respecting  such  improvements  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures as  might  be  serviceable  to  Spain,  and  was  the  means 
of  introducing  many  which  had  not  before  been  known  in 
Spain,  or  very  imperfectly  carried  on.  He  died  on  July  5, 
1795.  There  are  a  few  of  his  papers  in  the  ** Philosophical 
Transactions."  * 
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ULPHILAS,  or  GULPHILAS»  a  Gothic  bishop,  and 
the  iSrst  translator  of  a  part  of  the  Bible  into  that  language, 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Valensy  obtained  leaye  of  that  emperor  that  the  Goths 
should  reside  in  Thrace,  on  condition  of  his,  the  bishop^s, 
embracing  the  Arian  faith.  Little  else  is  known  of  this 
prelate,  unless  that  he  translated  the  Evangelists,  and  per- 
haps some  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  into  the  Go- 
thic language,  which  he  achieved  by  inventing  a  new  al- 
phabet of  twenty-six  letters.  This  translation  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Upsal,  and  there  have  been  three  editions  of  it, 
the  best  by  Mr.  Lye,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1750.  Many 
disputes  have  been  carried  on  by  the  learned  both  as  to  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  this  version.  Of  later  years, 
however,  another  fragment  of  Ulphilas's  translation  was  dis- 
covered in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttle,  containing  a  portion 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  has  been  published  by 
Knitel,  archdeacon  of  Wolfenbuttle,  who  seems  of  opinion 
that  Ulphilas  translated  the  whole  Bible.  ^ 

ULRIC.     See  HUTTEN. 

UPTON  (Jambs),  a  classical  scholar  and  editor,  was  the 
fourth  sou  of  a  gentleman  of  Cheshire,  and  born  at  Wim* 
slow,  in  that  county,  December  10,  1670.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  became  a  fellow  of  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1697,  andM.  A.  1701. 
He  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Newborough,  the  head 
master,  returned  to  Eton,  where  he  was  tutor  to  the  famous 
sir  William  Wyndham,  and  was  an  assistant  teacher  at  the 
school.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Proctor,  who 
kept  a  boarding-house  at  Eton,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Ilminster,  in  Somersetshire,  upon  the  invitation  of  several 

; gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  particularly  of  the  eari  Pow- 
ett,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  chaplain,  and  all  whose 
sons  were  lyider  his  tuition  at  Taunton.  He  remained  a 
few  years  at  Ilminster,  and  taught  the  learned  languages^ 
there  till  he  waa  elected  to  the  care  of  the  free  grammar- 
school  in  Taunton :  which  he  conducted  with  the  highest 
reputation,  and  raised  to  be  the  largest  provincial  school  at 
that  time  ever  known  in  England.  The  number  of  his 
pupils  amounted  to  more  than  200 ;  and  many  of  them 
were  from  the  first  families  in  the  West  of  England.  He 
served  for  many  years  the  church  of  Bishop's-HuU,  in  which 
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the  school  is  aituateck  So  early  as  1711  he  was  m 
possession  of  the  rectory  of  Brimptoii,  near  Yeovil,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Sydenham  family.  In  1712  he  was 
presented  by  sir  Philip  Sydenham  to  the  rectory  of  Monk-* 
ailrer,  14  miles  from  Taunton.  He  died  August  13, 174^> 
aged  seventy-nine. 

In  1696  be  published,  atCambridge^  an  excellent  edi* 
tion  of  Aristotle  <*  de  Arte  Poetica/*  with  notes.  In  J  702,  at 
Eton,  Dionysitts  Halicarnassensis  ^*  de  Structura  Orationis/* 
In  17 1 1,  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's 
^  School-Master,''  with  explanatory  notes.  In  1726  his 
*^  NoYus  Historiarum  Fabellarumqne  Delectus ;''  a  very 
vsefttl  and  much  approved  selection  of  passages  from  Greek 
authors,  with  a  Latin  translation.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  single  sermons,  and  there  is  a  Latin  ode  of  his 
writing  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Oct.  1737. 

He  bad  two  sons,  one  a  captain  of  the  navy,  who  died 
in  the  same  year  with  his  father ;  the  other,  Johk  Upton, 
bom  in  1707,  who,  after  receiving  a  classical  education  at 
his  father's  school  at  Taunton,  was  entered  of  Exeter  coU 
lege,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1728,  and 
proceeded  M.  A.  in  1T32.  In  the  same  year  the  celebrated 
critic  Toup  became  bis  pupil,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
lesidence  in  the  university  had  no  other  tutor.  In  1736 
Jie  vacated  his  fellowship.  Having  been  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  that  nobleman  gave  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Rochester ;  besides  which  he  had  * 
the  rectory  of  Sevington  cum  Dinnington,  in  Somerset- 
shire, by  the  gift  of  the  earl  Powlett ;  afterwards  the  rec- 
lory  of  Great  Ri^sington,  in  Gloucestershire,  conferred 
«poa  him  by  earl  Talbot,  who,  as  just  mentioned,  had 
been  one  of  his  pupils ;  and  lastly,  he  was  also  rector  of 
the  sinecure  of  Llandrillo,  in  Denbighshire,  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph,  given  to  him  by  the  bishop.  He  never  married^ 
and  died  at  Taunton,  Dec.  9, 1760,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his-  age. 

Mr.  Upton^s  chief  publication  was  an  edition  of  Arrian's 
••  Epictetus,*',  printed  at  London,  1739 — 41,  2  vols.  4to. 
This  Harwood  accounts  the  most  perfect  edition  that  ever 
was  given  of  a  Greek  ethical  writer.  There  is  his  own  copy 
of  this  edition  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  Exeter 
college, ;  with  his  cura  sevumLty  written  by  him  in  the  marr 
gins,  and  they  are  very  copious  and  frequent.  In  1758 
he  publisbied  an  excellent  edition  of  Speneer's  <'  Fairie 
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Qaeefie/'  with  a  glossary  and  notes,  explanatory  and  criti- 
cal, 2  vols.  4to ;  and  ^^  Observations  on  Shakspeare,"  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  bis  edition  of  that 
bard,  gives  no  very  favourable  o{)inion,  nor  indeed  ajost 
one.* 

URBAN  VIII.  (Pope),  one  of  those  pontiffs  whadeserve 
some  notice  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  literature,  was  born  at  Florence  in  i56H. 
His  family  name  was  MaflPei  Barbarini,  and  his  family  was 
of  the  most   ancient  and   honourable.     His  father  dying 
while  MafFei  was  an  infant,  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
his  uBicle  Francis,  21,  prothonotary  of  the  Roman  court,  who 
sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  placed  him  for  education  in  the 
Jesuits'  college.     Here  he  made  great  proficiency  in  clas* 
sical  studies  under  Tnrsellino  and  Benci,  and  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  his  taste  for  poetry.     But  as  his 
uncle  intended  him  for  active  life,  he  took  him  from  his 
-beloved  studies,  and  sent  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  might  ac- 
quire a  knpwledge  of  the  law,  so  necessary  then  to  those 
who  would  rise  to  preferment ;  and  here  4ie  applied  with 
such  diligence,  that  in  his  twentieth  year  the  degree  of 
doctor  was  deservedly  conferred  upon  him.    -He  then  re^ 
turned  to  Rome,  where  his  uncle  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  hsiving  always  treated  him  as   his 
son,  bequeathed  him,  on  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
after,  a  handsome  fortune,  as  his  sole  heir.     His  first  pa- 
tron was  cardinal  Farnese,  and  by  his  interest  and  his  own 
talents  he  soon  passed  through  the  various  gradations  of 
preferment  which'  led,  in  1606,  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
bestowed  on  him  by  Paul  V.     In  1623,  while  cardinal  le- 
gate of  Bologna,  he  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the  name 
of  Urban  VIII.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  the  histori- 
cal events  in  which  he  was  concerned.     The  errors  in  his 
government,  which  were  fewer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
.  pected  in  one  so  zealous  for  the  church,  arose  from  two 
circumstances,  his  early  attachment  to  the  Jesuits,  and  his 
nepotism^  or  family  partiality.    The  latter  was  so  powerful, 
that  he  bestowed  on  his  relations  red  bats  and  temporal 
'employments  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and  often  entrusted 
the  management  of  affairs  to  them ;  and  the  chief  errovs 
of  bis  pontificate  were  imputed  to  them  by  the  candid, 
although  he  only  was  blamed  by  the  people  at  lafge. 

^  'Barwood'ft'!AhkBiiii  Etooenses.— Memoirs  by  Toulmiii*  intendtd  for  iU«  60b- 
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As  *a  man  of  iearjiing,  aod  a  patron  of  learned  men^  be 
has  generally  been  praised ;  but  he  was  no  antiquary,  and 
was  justly  censured  for  having  desti'oyed  some  Ronian  an- 
tiquities, which  the  barbarous  nations  bad  spared  when 
masters  of  Rome ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  the  famous 
pasquinade,  ^'  duod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  feceront  Bar-  , 
berini.^'  He  wrote  many  Latin  poems  in  an  elegant  style^ 
of  which  an  edition  was  published  at  Paris  in  1642,  fol.  and 
a  very  beautiful  one  at  Oxford,  in  1726,  9vo,  «dited  by 
Joseph  Brown,  M.  A.  of  Queen's  college,  and  afterwards 
provost  of  that  college,  with  a  life  and  learned  notes.  Ur- 
ban*s  patronage  of  learned  men  was  very  liberal,  and  be  re- 
ceived those  of  all  nations  with  equal  respect.  Among  others 
he  extended  his  patronage  to  Ciampolo,  Cesarini,  Herman 
Hugo,  and  to  Dempster  and  Barclay,  two  learned  Scotch- 
men* The  latter  has  ceilebrated  him  in  his  <'  Argenis^* 
under  the  name  of  Ibburrants^  the  transposition)  of  Bar-f 
berini.  Urban  published  a  remarkable  edition  of  the  Ro- 
mish breviary,  and  several  bulls  and  decrees  which  are  ia 
'^  Cherubini  bullarium."  Among  the  most  noticeable  is 
that  which  abolishes  the  order  of  female  Jesuits,  and  cer^ 
tain  festivals ;  and  others  which  relate  to  image  worship ; 
those  by  which,  in  compliance  with  the  Jesuits,  he  con- 
demns Jansenius;  and  that  by  which  the  title  of  eminence 
was  conferred  upon  the  cardinal-legates,  the  three  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  the  grand  master  of  Malta.  Among 
his  foundations  was  the  college  ^^  De  propaganda  fide." 
*Ia  the  article  of  cardinals  he  was  profuse,  for  he  created 
no  less  than  seventy-four.  He  died  July  29,  1644,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  in  \the  stately  tomb  erected  by 
his  own  orders  by  the  celebrated  Bernini.  * 

URBAN,  Henry.    See  CORDUS,  Euaicius. 

URCEUS  (Anthony  Codrus),  a  learned  Italian,  w£^ 
born  at  Rubiera  in  1446.  He  gave  himself  the  name  of 
Codrus,.  a  poor  poet  in  Juvenal,  in  reply  to  a  speech  9)a4e 
lo  him.  After  a  very  learned  education,  he  was  invited  ilp 
Forli,  to  teach  the  languages,  and  while  here  me|t  with  ad 
accident  which  appears  to  have  affected  bis  brain.  He  had 
an  apartment  in  the  palace,  but  his  room  was  so  very  dar<k,« 
that  he  was  forced  to  use  a  candle  in  the  day-time^  and  one 
day,  going  abroad  without  putting  it  out,  his  library  was 
set  on  lire,  and  some  papers  which  be  had  prepared  for  the 
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press  were  burned.  The  instant  be  was  informed  of  this, 
iie  ran  furiously  to  tb^  palace,  and  vented  bis  rage  in  the 
most  blasphemous  imprecations,  after  which  he  rushed  from 
the  city,  and  passed  the  whole  day  in  a  wood  in  the  vicinity^ 
without  nourishment.  He  returned  next  day,  and  shut  him- 
self up  for  six  months  in  the  bouse  of  an  artificer.  After  a 
residence  6f  about  thirteen  years  at  Forli,  he  was  invited  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  grammar  and 
eloquence,  and  where  be  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days 
with  credit.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1500.  His  works, 
printed  at  Basil  in  1540,  consist  of  speeches,  letters,  and 
poems :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life.  He 
appears  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  his  learned  con- 
temporaries, but  modern  critics  seem  less  disposed  to  rank 
him  among  the  ornaments  of  his  age.  * 

URFE'  (Honore'  d*),  a  writer  of  romances,  was  born 
February  11,  1567,  at  Marseilles,  and  was  descended  from 
an  illustrious  house  of  Forez,  originally  of  Suabia.  He  was 
educated  among  the  Jesuits,  and. sent  to  Malta,  but  returned 
to  Forez.  In  1574  Anne  d*Urf6,  his  brother,  married  Di-* 
ana  de  Chiteau-Morand,  a  rich  lady,  sole  heiress  of  that 
bouse ;  but  having  procured  his  marriage  to  be  declared 
null  in  1596,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  Honor^ 
d!Urf(6,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  Diana*s  very  large  for- 
tune in  his  Own  femily,  married  her,  about  1601.  Their 
union  did  not  however  prove  happy,  for  the  lady,  then 
above  forty,  bad  rendered  herself  otherwise  disgusting  by 
having  her  apartments  always  filled  with  great  dogs,  and  as 
she  brought  him  no  children,  he  left  her,  and  retired  to 
Piedmont,  where  he  died,  1625,  aged  fifty*eight.  Hisprin* 
cipai  work  is  a  celebrated  romance,  entitled  <'  L*  Astrge,'* 
4  vols.  8vo,  to  which  Bard,  his  secretary,  added  a  fifth.  It 
was  refprinted,  1733,  10  vols.  12mo,  and  was  read  through- 
out Europe  at  one  time  ^as  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and 
wte  perhaps  relished  by  some  from  the  notion  that  it  con- 
tainecl  an  account  of  the  gallantries  of  Henry  the  Fourth'^ 
reign.  His  other  works  are :  a  poem,  entitled  ^'La  Si* 
rene,"  1611,  8vo;  <«  EpJtres  morales,''  1^20,  12mo;  i*  La 
Savoysiade,*'  a  poem,  of  which  only  part  is  in  print;  a 
pastoral  in  blank  verse,  entitled  '<  La  Sylvaniere,"  8vo,  and 
some  "Sonnets."  Anne  d'Urf6,  bis  eldest  brother,  was 
jTount  de  Ljron^  Uved  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  and 
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died  1621,  aged  sixty -stic.  He  also  wat  a  literary  man,  and 
has  left  "  Sonnets/*  **  Hymns/'  and  other  poetical  pieces^ 
IdOS,  4to.  ^ 

URSATUS.     See  ORSATO. 

URSINS  (John  Juvenal,  or  rather  Juvenal  des),  an  emi- 
nent archbishop  of  Uheims,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  brother 
••f  William  des  Ursins,  baron  de  Traynel,  and  chancellor  of 
France,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  of  Cham-- 
pagne.  After  having  distinguished  himself  in  several  posts, 
being  master  of  requests,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  babi^ 
became  bishop  of  Beauvais  in  1432,  of  Laon  in  1444,  and 
archbishop  of  Rheims  in  1449,  in  which  see  he  succeeded 
his  brother  James  Juvenal  des  Ursins.  He  was  one  of  those 
S4>pointed  in  146  £  to  revise  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  died  July  14,  1473,  aged 
eighty«five,  leaving  a  ^*  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles 
VI/*  from  1380  to  1422,  printed  at  the  Louvre,  folio.  This 
family  has  produced  several  other  great  men.' 

'URSINUS  (FuLVius),  an  eminent  classical  scholar  and 
antiquary,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  commander  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  of  the  Ursin  family,  and  was  born  at  Rome 
Dec.  2,  1529.  His  education  would  probably  have  been 
neglected,  as  his  mother  ai^d  himself  were  turned  out  of 
doors  by  the  unnatural  father,  and  were  in  great  poverty, 
had  not  some  early  appearance  of  talents  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  a  canon  of  the  Lateran,  Gentilio  Delfini, 
^who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  instructed  him  in 
classical  literature  ;  after  which,  by  this  benevolent  patron's 
interest,  he  obtained  considerable  preferment  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  His  talents  afterwards  made  him. 
be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  cardinals  Ranutius  and  * 
Alexander  Farnese,  who  rewarded  him  liberally;  and  by 
this  means  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  collecting  a 
great  number  of  books  and  ancient  manuscripts,  and  em- 
ploying them  for  the  benefit  of  literature.  He  was  in  ha« 
bits  of  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters of  Italy,  and  he  contributed  much  valuable,  assist*  > 
ance  to  the  authors  of  that  period.  He  had  attained  ta 
great  skill  in  discovering  the  antiquity  and  value  of  MSS*, 
which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  an  important  secret. 
Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  being  once  in  his  company, 
requested  Ursinus  to  point  out  from  a  book  that  lay  before 
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them,  the  rules  by  which  he  distingaished  aneient  from 
modern  ihanascripts ;  but  be  imotediately  shut  the  book« 
and  turned  the  discourse.  He  died  at  Rome  Jan,  18,  1600, 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  author  of  several  learned 
works,  as  '*De  Familiis  Rohianis^"  and  an  Appendix  to 
Ciaconio's  treatise  **  De  Triclinio.*'  He  also  published 
notes  on  Sailust,  C^sar,  Livy,  and  most  of  the  Roman  hitk 
torians,  the  writers  de  Re  Rusttca,  Cicero,  &c.  He  alvo 
caused  engravings  to  be  made  of  a  large  collection  of  sta- 
tues, busts,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  **  Imagines  et  Elogia  Vi* 
roram  illustrium  et  eruditorum  ex  antiquis  lapidifous  et  nu- 
snismatibus  expressa,  tnm  annotationibus  Fulvit  Ursini.^ 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  however,  says  that  this  work  is  not  to  be 
depended  on,  and  prefers  that  of  Canini,  which  is  bettei^ 
although  far  from  perfect.  Ursinns,  in  order  to  keep  to- 
gether the  books  which,  with  great  labour  and  at  vast  ex- 
pence,  he  had  accumulated,  bequeathed  them  to  the  Va- 
tican. Castalio  published  a  Life  of  Ursinus,  at  Rome,  1 657, 
8vo.  In  his  will,  which  is  appended  to  this  Life,  he  he^ 
queaths  two  thousand  crowns  to  Delfini,  bishop  of  Came- 
riao,  probably  a  near  relation  of  bis  early  patron.^ 

URSINUS  (Zachary),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Pro- 
testant divines  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Brestan, 
in  Silesia,  July  28,  1534.  He  had  already  made  a  con- 
siderable progress,  for  one  so  young,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Wittemberg  in  1550,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and, 
as  his  father  was  not  rich,  he  was  assisted  by  gratuities 
both  private  and  public,  and  by  the  profits  of  taking  pu- 
pils. At  the  same  time,  be  applied  himself  so  closely  to 
stu<)y,  that  he  acquired  great  skill  both  in  poetry,  lan- 
gUa^ges,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  Melancthon,  who  w^at 
the  oprnament  of  that  university,  bad  a  particular  esteem 
and  friendship  for  him.  Ursinus  accompanied  him  in  1557 
to  the  conference  of  Worms,  whence  he  went  to  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  made  some  stay,  in  order 
to  learn  French,  and  improve  himself  in  Hebtew  under 
the  learned  John  Mercerus.  He  was  no  sooner  returned 
to  Melancthon  at  Wittemberg,  than  he  received  letters 
from  the  magistrates  of  Breslaw  in  September  1558,  ofiFer- 
ing  him  the  mastership  of  their  great  school ;  and  having 
accepted  it,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  employment 

1  Kkerooi  vol.  XXIV.— Moreri* 
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in  80  laudable  a  manner^  that  be  migbt  hltre'  continued  in 
it  as  long  as  he  pleased,  had  be  tK>t  been  prosecuted  by 
the  clergy,  the  instant  they  perceived  he  was  not  a  Lu- 
theran. When  he  explained  Melancthon^s  book,  '<  De 
examine  ordinandorum  ad  Ministerium/'  he  handled  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  such  a  manner,  as  made 
th^  demagogues  or  factious  orators  (for  so  the  author  of 
his  Life  calls  them)  term  him  Sdcramentarian.  He  wrote, 
however,  a  justification  of  himself,  in  which  he  discovered 
what  bis  opinions  were  with  regard  to  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  when  he  found  that  this  did  not  pa- 
cify his  adversaries,  he  obtained  an  honourable  leave  from 
the  magistrates ;  and  as  be  could  not  retire  to  his  master 
Melanctfaon,  he  being  dead  a  little  before,  in  April  1560, 
he  went  to  Zurich,  where  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Sim- 
let,  Gesner,  ^nd  some  other  eminent  personages,  had  a 
great  friendship  for  him.  From  this  place  he  was  soon  re- 
moved by  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  wh;ch  was  in 
want  of  an  able  professor;  and  in  September  1561  was 
settled  in  the  Collegium  Sapienti®  XG<>'1^S^  ^^  Wisdom) 
to  instruct  the  students.  He  also  attempted  to  preach, 
but  finding  he  had  not  the  talents  requisite  for  the  pulpit, 
be  laid  that  aside.  As  a  professor,  he  evinced,  in  the 
most  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  requisite  :  a  lively 
genius,  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  and  a  happy  dexterity 
in  explaining  things,  and  therefore,  besides  the  employ- 
ment he  already  enjoyed,  he  exercised  the  professorship 
of  the  loci  communeSf  or  common  places  in  that  university. 
To  qualify  him  for  this  place,  it  was  necessary  for  him, 
agreeably  to  the  statutes,  to  be  received  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  accordingly  he  was  solemnly  admitted  to  that  degree 
the  25th  of  August,  1562^  and  he  was  ^professor  of  the 
common  places  till  1568.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Palatinate,  which  was  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed by  the  Calvinists,  and  drew  up  an  apology  for  it  by  or- 
der of  the  elector  Frederic  in.  in' opposition  to  the  cla- 
mours which  Flacius  Illyricus,  Heshusius,  and  some  other 
/igid  Lutherans,  had  published  in  1563.  The  elector,  find- 
ing himself  exposed,  n6t  only  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Lutheran  divines,  but  likewise  to  those  of  some  princes,  as 
if  he  had  established  a  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist, 
frhich  was  condemned  by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was. 
obliged  to  cause  to  be  printed  an  exposition  of  the 
true  doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments.      Ursinus  the 
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following  year  was  at  the  ^conference  of  Maulbrun,  where 
he  spoke  with  great  warmth  against  the  doctrine  of  Ubi- 
quity.    He  afterwards  wrote  on  that  subject,  and  against 
t  some  other  tenets  of  the  Lutherans.     The  plan  and  st^iotea 

I  which  he  drew  up  for  the  elector,  for  the  establishment  of 

some  schools,  and  several  other  services,    raised  him  ao 
high  in  his  esteem,  that  finding  him  resolved  to  accept  of 
I  a  professorship  in  divinity  at  Lausanne  in  1571,  he  wrote 

a  letter  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  gave  several 
reasons  why  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  accept  of 
that  employment.  This  prince's  death,  which  happened 
in  1577,  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  palatinate; 
prince  Lewis,  his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him,  not  per- 
mitting any  clergyman  to  be  there,  unless  he  was  a  sound 
Lutheran;  so  that  Ur».aus  and  the  pupils  educated  by 
him  in  the  Collegium  SapientisB  were  obliged  to  quit  it* 
He  retired  to  Neustadt,  to  be  divinity-professor  in  the  iU 
lustrious  school  which  prince  Casimir,  son  to  Frederic  IIL 
founded  there  at  that  time.  He  began  his  lectures  there 
the  26th  of  May,  1578.  He  also  taught  logic  there  in  his 
\  own  apartment ;  published  some  books,  and  was  preparing 
to  write  several  more,  when  bis  health,  which  had  been  fre- 
quently and  strongly  attacked,  occasioned  by  his  incredible 
application* to  study,  yielded  at  last  to  a  long  sickness,  of 
which  he  died  in  Neustadt,  the  6th  of  March,  1583,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  works  were  collected  after 
his  death,  by  the  care  of  his  only  son,  a  minister,  and  by 
that  of  David  Parens  and  Quirinus  Reuterus,  his  disciples  ; 
and  to  the  last  of  these  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  them  in  1612,  3  vols,  folio. 

Ursinus  was  not  unknown  to  our  English  divines,  and 
some  of  his  works  were  translated  into  English^  as,  bia 
*^  Catechism,"  or  rather,  his  lectures  upon  the  catecbisaoy 
entitled  <^  The  Summe  of  the  Christian  Religion,'*  trans* 
lated  by  Henry  Parrie,  1587,  4to.  There  were  also  at 
least  two  abridgments  of  it ;  and  a  translation  of  **  A  ool-^ 
lection  of  learned  Discourses,''  1600,  &C.  Ursinus  was  a 
very  laborious  student ;  and,  that  no  iaterruption  qiight  be 
given,  he  caused  the  foliowivg  inscription  to  be  plaeed  on 
the  door  of  his  library  ;  .. 

Amice^  quisquis  hue  venis 
Autagito  paucis,  autabi. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  while  at  Heidelberg,  was  particularly 

anxious  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Ursinus.     "  From  this 
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minent  scholar,'*  si^t  Dr.  Zoacb,  ^*  Mr.  Sidoay  learned 
to  eatimate  the  value  of  time :  he  learned  how  criminal  it 
is  to  waste  the  hours  of  life  in  unedifyiog  discourse,  and 
much  more  so  in  vitious  pursuits  or  guilty  indulgences/' 
Dr.  Zouch  observes,  that  Ursinus's  moral  character  was 
still  more  excellent  than  bis  literary  one«  He  was  ail  hu- 
mility, attributing  nothing  to  himself,  and  perfectly  uncor- 
rupted  by  avarice  or  ambition. 

Among  other  authors  of  the  same  nam^,  was  John  Henry 
Ursinus,  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  superintiendant  of  the 
churches  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  died  May  14, 1667,  leavings 
*'  Parallela  Evangelii;''  '^  Comment,  in  Joel,  Amos,  Jonam, 
Ecciesiasten  ;''  *<  Sacra  Analecta^'*  '<  De  Christianis  OfH* 
ciis  ;'*  *^  Arboretum £iblic.  f*  *^  Ezeicitationes  de  Zoroastre, 
Hermete,  Sanchoniatone,"  NorimbergsB,  1661,Svo;  "  S>lva 
Theologise  SymbolicsB,*'  16B5,  ISmo;  ^^Jeremifl^virga  vi- 
gilans;^'  <<De  Ecdesiarum  Germantcarum  origine  et  pro- 
gressu,*'  1664,  8vo.  &c.  His  son,  George  Henry  Ursinus,  a 
learned  phildlogist,  who  died  Sept.  10,  1707,  aged  sixty, 
left  the  following  works :  <<  Diatribe  de  Taprobana,  Cenie 
et  Ogyride  veterum ;"  <<Diapotatio4^1ocustis;^*  ^'Obser- 
vationes  Pbilologicse  ;'*  <<  De  variis  vocum  etymologids  et 
signi&cationibtts,*'  &c.;  *<  De  Creatione  mmidt  ;'*  '^Notulie 
CriticsB  ad  Eclogas  Virgilii;*'  <*  Annotationes  *in  Senecse 
Troada  ;^^  <<  De  prime  et  proprio  Aoristorum  usu ;'"  '^  Dio« 
nysii  Teme  orbis  descriptio  cum  notis."  He  must  be  dis- 
tiuguished  from  Geoi^e  Ursinus,  a  learned  Dauish  diviae, 
who  acquired  honour  by  his  "  Hebrew  Antiquities."  ' 

URSIUS  (John  Joseph).    See  ORSL 

URSUS  (Nicolas  Raimarus),  a  writer  distini^^oished  for 
his -skill  in  astronomy,  was  born  at  Henstedt  in  Ditbmarsen, 
which  is  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Hoktein,  about  i  550.  He 
waa  a  swineherd  in  his  younger  years,  and  did  not  begin  to 
read  till  he  was  eighteen ;  and  then  be  employed  all  the< 
hours  he  could  spare  from  his  labours  in  learning  to  read 
and  write.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  stuify 
of  the  languages ;  and,  having  a  good  capacity  and 
memory,  made  a  very  swift  progress  in  Latil^  and  GreeL 
He  .also  learned  the  French  tongue,  mathematics,  astrono- 
my, and  philosophy  ^  and  most  of  them  witboui  riie  assist- i 
ance  of  a  master. ,  Having Jeft  biS'native  country,  be  gained 
a  iivelifaood  by  teaching ;  which  he  did  in  Denmark  in  i  584, 

»  Mdchior  Adam.— Geo.  Diet.— Zwich'i  Life  of  Sir  P.  Sidney,  p.  76. 
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ftnd'on  the  ironliers  of  Pbmevania  aird  PoUikI  in  1585?  It 
was  in  this  laat  place  that  he  indented  a  new  system  of  as- 
tronomy^  very  little  different  from  that  of  Tycbo  Brafae.  He 
commtuiicated  it  in  1586  to  the  landgrave  of  Hessey  which 
gave  rise  to  an.  angry  dispute  betwecfn  him  and  Tycbo  Brabe* 
Tycbo  cbai^d  him  with  b^ng  a*  plagiary ;  who^  as  he  re- 
lated, happening  to  come  with  his  master  into  bis  study, 
saw  there,  on  a  piece  of  paper^  the  figure  of -bis  system ; 
and  afterwards  insolently  boasted,  that  himsdf  was  the  in- 
ventor of  it.  Urstts^  upon  this  accusation,  wrote  with  great/ 
severity  against  Tycbo;  called  the  honour  of  his  inven- 
tion iuto  question,  ascribing  the  system  which  he  pre« 
tended  was  his  own  to  ApoUonius  Pergssus ;  and  made  use 
of  such  language,  as  almost  brought  on  prosecution.  He 
Vaa  afterwards  invited,  by  bis  imperial  majesty,  to  teach  the 
mathematics  in  Prague,  from  which  city,  to  avoid  the  pre- 
sence of  Tycbo  Brdh^,  he  withdrew  silently  in  1589,  and 
died  soon  after.  He  made  some  improvements  in  trigono* 
metry,  and  wrote  several  wor4s,  which  discover  the  marks 
of  his  hasty  studies ;  his  erudition  being  indigested,  and  bi^ 
style  incorrect,  as  is  almost  aAways  the  oasfe  with  those  who 
begin  their'  stiUdies  late  in^lifei  ^ 

USHER  (Jambs),  a  most  Ulustrtous  prelate,  and  as  be 
has  been  justly  styled  by  Dr.  Johnson^  the  great  luminary 
of  the  Jrisb  cburtb,  was  descencted  from  a  very  antient  fa- 
mily, and  bom  at  Dublin^  Jan. -4,  I5S0.  His  father,  Ar- 
nold Usbel>,  was  oiie  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  estate  and  reputation,  and  descended  of  a. 
very  ancient  family,  which  in  England  bore  the  name  of 
Nevii,  till  the  reign  of  Henty  H.  when  it  was  changed  by 
one  of  bis  ancestors,  who-  about  1 165,  passing  with  prince 
(afterwards  king)  ddhn  in  quality  of  usher  into  Ireland, 
settled  there,  by  the  name  of  his  office,  a  practice  very 
coouaon  in  those  nearly  ages,  and  probably  occasioned  by 
th^  ambition  of  founding  a  family  i  and  his  descqjidants,, 
spreading  into  several  bpandhes,  fiUiBd  the  most  consider- 
able podts  in  and  about  Du^itin  f6r  many  ages,  to  the  time 
of  our  author,  who  gave  fresh  lustre  to  the  family.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  ^mes  Stany hurst  (father  of 
Richard  the  ^oet.  See  STAinrHtJRST)  thrice  speaker  of  the 
House  of  CoBtmonsi  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
one  of  the  masters  in  chancery.    This  gentleman,  of  whom 
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we  took  sone  noiict  in  o»r  ftcooant  of  his  son^  is  yefc  more 
Bieiiiorable  for  hamg  first  motred  queen  Elizabeth  to  f^und 
and  endow  *  a  college  and  university  at  Dublin ;  in  wbicb 
he  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Henry  Usher  f^  arehbishop 
of  Armagh,  who  was  JaoMs  Usher's  micle.  J[anies  dis- 
eovered  great  parts  and  a  strong  passion  for  books  from 
bis  infancy ;  and  this  remarkable  circumstance  attended 
tbehegtnntng  of  hb  literary  porsuits,  that  be  was  taught  to 
»dad  by  two  aunts,  who  had  been  blind  from  thext  cradle, 
but  bad  amazing  memories,  and  could  repeat  most  part  of 
the  Bible  with  Readiness  and  accuracy^  Gecorum  mens  ocu* 
UdissinHL  At  eight  years  of  age  be  was  sent  to  a  school, 
which  was  opened  by  Mr.  James  Fnlierton  and  Mr.  James 
Hamilton,  two  young  Scots  gentlemen,  who  were  pkured 
at  Dublin  by  king  James  I.  then  only  king  of  Scodand,  to 
keep  a  correspondence  with  the  protestant  nobiii^  and 
gentry  there,  in  order  to  secure  an  interest  in  that  king« 
,  doro,  in  the  event  of  queen  Elizsdveth's  death :  but  her  ma- 
jesty being  very  sore  upon  ditt  point,  and  unwilling  to 
think  of  a  successor,  this  was  a  service  of  some  danger,  and 
tbereCoi-e  it  was  thought  expedient  for  them  to  assume  the 
disguise  of  school-masters,  a  class  of  men  which  was  very 
much  wanted  in  Ireland  at  that  time*  Mr.  Fallerton  was 
afterwards  knighted^  and  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  James; 
and  Mt.  Hamiltoo  was  created  viscount  Ckmdebois. 

Having  continued  five  years  under  these  exeeUent  mas* 
tets^.of  whom  he  ever  afterwards  spoke  with' honoor,  and 
having  made  a  progress  £sr  beyond  his  age,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  college  of  DobUn,  which  was  finished  tkax 
vety  year,  1593.    Ho  wa»  one  of  the  first  three  stuAenta 


*  Rather  rtstore  tb«  old  foundation 
of  Alexftoder  Bicknor,  archbishop  of 
Dteblifi  m  \3^,  which  bad  beeti  en- 
tirely, loft* 

f  H^ory  Usher  was  a  native >  of 
l^biin,  and  received  part  of  bts  edtf- 
oatiM  at  Oambridga.  WaSd  tayv  that 
ivk  1572  ha  rtmoved  to  University 
collegt,  Oxford:  and  In  July  of  that 
year  was  inoorporated  B.  A.  which  de- 
gree he^hlid.takea  at  Camhridge.  He 
adds  that  be  here  « laid  in  a  sure  fouA- 
rfation  in  diriuity,  by  the  ^id  of  Dr. 
Hiuaifthcey,  Dr.  Uolliiid»  and  othen*'* 
Bis  first  promotioB  was  to  the  trea- 
turership  of  Christ-church,  and  in  1580 
he  was  admitted  into  the  chapter- 
house, and  itistalled  archdeacon  of 
/ 


DuhUn.  la  rewacd  of  the  paioa  he 
took  in  re-foundiag  the  university  alf 
DttbKn,  he  was  made  the  first  feR<^ 
of  it.  tvom  the  aielMleaooBiy  oi  Dob- 
lin  he  was  adyanced  to  the  see  of  Ar- 
magh \tk  1595.  He  had  before  that 
bew  ea^>h>yed'by  the  doaaaad  ebflp- 
ter  qI  St.  Patrick^  to  prevent  the 
suppression  of  that  church,  when  at« 
feaij^ted  by  the  h>rd  depnty  Perrot ; 
and  hf  his.  pcudvnoe,  wiadooiy  asd 
vigilance^  was  succefsfuK  He  died» 
tin  old  man,  April  9,  1613,  and  was 
bOTMd  at  DfOgheda  io*  flk  Pl«s#^> 
church.  Eleven  yeacs  afterwards  ho 
was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  his 
celebrated  nephew. 
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who  were  Admitted ;  and  fak  name  stands  to  tkk  daj  in  the 
finst  line  of  the  roil.  Dr.  Bernard  seems  tp  hint  that  he  was 
the  first  graduate,  fellow,  and  proctor,  which  we  doubt:^  at 
least  as  to  the  fellowship,  his  unele  being  first  fellow,  and 
his  tutor  at  ibis  time  senior  fellow,  according  to  Harris. 
Here  be  learned  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
under  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  tutor,  and  though,  as  we  are  told, 
his  love  of  poetry  and  cards  retarded  his  studies  for  some 
time,  yet  be  soon  recovered  himself  from  these  habits,  ap- 
plied to  books  again  with  great  vigour,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquired  that  pious  turn  which  was  ever  afterwards  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  his  character.  •  He  is  said  to  have 
been  wonderfully  affected  with  that  passage  in  Cicero, 
<<  Nescire  quid  antea  quara  natus  sis  accident,  id  est  sem- 
per esse  puerum  ;^^  that  is,  *^  to  know  nothing  of  what  hap- 
pened before  you  were  born  is  to  be  always  a  boy<'*  About 
this  time,  from  meeting  with  Sleidan's  little  book  ^<  De 
quatttor  imperiis,**  he  contracted  an  extreme  fondness  for 
the  study  of  history,  which  he  afterwards  pursued  with 
equal  cbpth  and  preciseness.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
begisa  to  make  extracts  frooi  all  the  historical  books  he 
could  meet  wttb,  in  order  to  fix  the  facts  more  firmly  in  his 
memory ;  and,  between  fifteen^  or  sixteen,  be  bad  made 
such  a  proficiency  in  chronology,  that  he  had  drawn  up  in 
Latin  an  exact  chronicle  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Kings,  not  much  differing  from  lua  *^  Aniials,''  which  have 
aiace  bceit  published.  The  difference  chiefly  consista  in  the 
addition  ef  cdnervations  and  the  parallel  chronology  of  the 
beathens^  Before  he  was  full  sixteen,  he  had  entered  upon 
tbeologicai  studies,  and  pemtsed  the  most  able  writers,  on 
both  sides,  on  the  Romish  controversy.  Among  the  Ro- 
manists, he  read  Stapleton's  ^*  Fortress  of  Faith  ;'*  and, 
fining  that 'author  confident  in  asserting  antiquity  for  the 
tenets  of  Popa|y,  and  in  taxing  our  church  with  novelty  in 
what  it  dissented  from  theirs,  he  kept  bis  mind  in  suspense, 
•ttU  he  could  examine  how  the  truth  stood  in  that  particular. 
Jle  took  it  for  granted,  as  his  historian  says,  that  the  ancient 
doctrines  must  needs  be  the  right,  as  the  nearer  the  fountain 
the  purer  the  stream ;  and  that  errors  sprang  up  as  the  ages 
succeeded,  according  to  that  known. saying  of  Tertullian, 
^  Verum  quodcunque  primum,  adulterum  quodcunque 
posterius.''  '  Bishop  Jewel  had  adopted  the  same  principle 
before  him ;  and  too  much  deference  to  the  authority  of 
the  fathers  prevailed  in  their  days  and  long  aften    Yet 
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tbey  were  far  from  being  ignorant,  as  has  been  absurdly" 
ioipuked  tothem^  that  the  question  concerning  doctrines  is 
not  bow  ancient,  bat  bow  true  those  doctrines  are.  The 
dispute  was  purely  historicaK-  Stapieton  quoted  the  fathers 
as  holding  the  doctrines  of  popery.  '  Usher  thought  this 
impossible,  and  rather  believed  that  Stapieton  had  mis- 
quoted them,  at  least  had  wrested  and  tortured  them  to  his 
own  sense.  This  made  him  then  take  up  a  firm  resolution, 
that  in  due  time  (if  God  gave  him  life)  be  would  himself 
read  all  the  fathers,  and  trust  none  but  his  own  eyes  in 
searching  out  their  sense :  which  great  work  he  afterwards 
began  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  finished  at  thirty-eight ; 
strictly  confining  himself  to  read  a  certain  portion  every 
day,  from  which  he  suffered  no  occasion  to  divert  him. 

In  1598,  when  the  earl  of  Essex  came  over  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin, 
there  was  a  solemn  philosophy-act  for  his  entertainment; 
and  Usher,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  was  appointed  re- 
spondent, in. which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  suc- 
cess, '  But,  while  he  was  busily  employed  in  these  studies 
.an^  greiit  designs  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry,  his  father's 
inclinations  lay  towards  the  common  law.  He  had  all  along 
designed  his  son  for  this  study,  and  was  about  to  send  him 
over  to  tbe-English  inns  of  courts,  in  order  that  he  might 
there  cultivate  it  the  better,  but  he  died  in  1 588,  and  thus 
left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  bis  own  inclinations,  which  in- 
variably led  him  to  divinity.  The  paternal  inheritance  that 
was  now  fallen  into  his  hands  did  not  give  the  least  inter- 
ruption to  his  purpose;  for,  finding  it  somewhat  incum- 
bered with  lawosuits  and  sisters  portions,  and  fearing  those 
might  prove  a  hindrance  to  his  studies,  which  were  all  his 
.  care,  he  gave  it  up  to  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  only  reserv« 
i^ng  so  raech  of  it  as  might  support  him  in  a  studious  life  at 
college.  ;   '  .  ^ 

rBeing  now  settled  to  his  liking,  and  freed  firom  worldly 
connexions  and  dares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  tlie 
pursuit  of  every  species  of  literature,  human  and  divine; 
H.e  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college,  and  acknowledged 
<to  be  a  model  of  piety,  modesty,  and  learning.  About 
this  time,  the  learned  Jesuit  Fitz-simpns  (See  FiTZ-siMONS)^ 
thebra  prisoner  in  Dubliu-castle,  sent  out  a  challenge*, 

«  '^  This  4^aUenge  by  Fitz^Simoni  is  maintain  sii€h  partJciyUM  < 'at  were 
in  the  dedidation  of  a  piece  written  by  thought  by  the  Protestants  to  be  the 
hiiB,  where  he  deelarcfs  he  offerM  to    weakest  in  the  Romish  doctrine,  and 
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"defying  the^iiblest  cbampian  that  shouM  cofne  against  him, 
to  dispute  with  him  about  the  points  in  controversy  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Protestant  churches.  Usher,  though 
but  in  his  nineteenth  year,  accepted  the  challenge;  and 
when  they  met,  the  Jesuit  despised  hioi  as  but  a  boy ;  yet, 
after  a  conference  or  two,  was  so  very  sensible  of  tbe^ 
quickness  of  his  wit,  the  strength  of  his  arguments,'  and 
his  skill  in  disputation,  as  to  decline  any  farther  contest 
with  him.  This  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Usher, 
which  Dr.  Parr  has  inserted  in  his  life ;  and  which  serves 
also  to  confute  those  who  have  supposed  that  there  was  not 
any  actual  dispute  between  tbem«  *^  I  was  not  purposed, 
Mr.  Fitz^simons,  to  write  unto  you^  before  you  had  first 
written  to  me,  concerning  some  chief  points  of  your  reli- 
gion, as  at  our  last  meeting  you  promised  ;  but,  seeing 
you  have  deferred  the  same,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourself,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  iniquire  farther  of  your 
mind,  concerning  the  continuation  of  the  conference  be- 
gun betwixt  us.  And  to  this  I  am  the  rather  mpved,  be- 
cause I  am  credibly  informed  of  certain  reports,  which  I 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  should  proceed  from  .lim,  .who 
in  my  presence  pretended  so  great  love  and  affection  unto 
roe.  If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleased  you  very  con- 
tempt Uiously  to  name  me,  I  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  that 
my  carriage  towards  you  hath  b^en  such  as  could  minist^ 
unto  you  no  just  occasion  to  despise  my  youth.  Yotir 
spear  belike  is  in  your  own  conceit  a  weaver^s  beam,  and 
your  abilities  such,  that  you  desire  to  encounter  with  the 
•stoutest  champion  in  the  host  of  Israel ;  and  therefore,  like 
the  Philistine,  you  contemn  me  as  being  a  boy.  Yet  this 
I  would  fain  have  you  know^  that  I  neither .  came  then, 
nor  now  do  come  unto  you,  in  any  confidence  of  any 
learning  that  is  in  me;  in  which  respect,  notwithatandiog,. 
I  thank  God  I  am  what  I  am :  but  I  come  in  the  name  of 
itlie  Lord  of  Hosts,  whose  companies  you  have  reproached, 
\being  ceruinly  persuaded,  that  ev6n  out  of  the  moutha  of 


t4>  attack  all  those  points  which  they 
thought  to  be  the  stroagesi  in  'their 
doctrine.  **  But  nobody  would  bear 
me,  (sayt  he)  though  I  called  with  a 
voice  as  loud  at  Stentor  to  ihe  contest. 
Only  there  once  6aine  to  tne  a  yotith 
of  aboat  eighteen,  very  forward  in  his 
naderttandnigy  who  shewed'  a  veiy 
strong  desire  of  disputing  upon  the 
iWMl  abstruse  pointvof  divinity,  tboogh 


he  bad  not  completed  hii  course  of 
philosophy,  nor  arrived  to  manbOod. 
Bnt  when  I  asked  bim  if  he  had  laava 
from  his  vuperiors,  promising  in  tht\l 
case  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  t^ 
young  man,  not  being  honoarod  with 
any  such  commission,  bad  nothing  to 
sh«w,  and  returned  no  mora.''  Tl|« 
fallacy  of  this  representation  appearn 
by  the  account  in  tha  text. 
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babes  and  sucklings  he  was  able  to  shew  forth  his  own 
praises.  For  the  farther  manifestation  thereof^  I  do  again 
earnestly  request  you,  that^  setting  aside  all  vain  cooipari^r 
sons  of  persons,  we  may  go  plainly  forward  in  examining 
the  matters  that  rest  in  controversy  between  us ;  otherwise 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased,  if,  as  for  your  part  you 
have  begun,  so  I  also  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for 
the  clearing  of  myself  and  the  truth  which  I  profess,  freely 
to  make  known  what  hath  already  passed  concerning  lliis 
matter.  Thus  intreating  you  in  a  few  lines  to  make  known 
unto  me  your  purpose  in  this  behalf,  I  end ;  praying  the 
Lord,  that  both  this  and  all  other  enterprises  that  we  take 
in  hand  may  be  so  ordered  as  may  most  make  for  the  ad-> 
vancement  of  bis  own  glory  and  the  kingdom  of  bis  sou 
Jesus  Christ.  ^*  "("uus  ad  Aras  iisque, 

♦*' James  Ushbr.'* 
In  1600  he  was  received  master  of  arts,  appointed  proc- 
tor, and  chosen  catechetical  lecturer  of  the  university.  In 
1601,  though  under  canonical  age,  yet  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  attainments,  he  was  ordained  both  deacon 
and  priest  by  his  uncle  Henry  Usher,  then  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  .Not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  con? 
stantly  before  the  state  at  Christ-church  in  Dublin  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  he  made  it  his  business  to 
canvass  the  chief  points  in  dispute  between  the  papists  and 
the  protestants.  He  vehemently  opposed  a  toleration, 
vriuch  the  former  were  then  sbliciting,  and  some  were  con- 
senting to  ;  of  which  he  gave  bis  opinion  from  these  words 
pf  Ezekiel,  **  And  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Jndah  forty  days ;  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a 
year  :"  iv.  6.  They  are  part  of  £zekiers  vision  concern- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  he  applied  thus  to  the  state  of  Ireland  :  ^*  From  this 
year  I  reckon  forty  years;  and  then  those,'* whom  you  now 
embrace,  shall  be  your  ruin,  and  you  shall  bear  their  ini- 
quity.** This  being  then  uttered  in  a  sermon,  says  Dr. 
Parr,  seemed  only  the  random-thought  of  a  young  man, 
who  was  no  friend  to  popery ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  end  of 
forty  yeark,  namely  in  1641,  when  the  Irish  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  many  thousand  of  protestants  were  rour^ 
^ered,  it  was  considered  by  many  as  even  prophetical.  On 
other  occasions  he  was  thought  to  betray  an  extraordinary  ' 
foresight,  aS J  there  was  » treatise  published  "  De  predic- 
tionibus  ysserii.^' 
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In  1603  be  was  sent  over  to  England  with  Dr.  Luke 
Cballonery  in  order  to  purchase  books  for  the  library  at 
Dublin ;  the  English  army,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Kintale,  having  contributed  the  sum  of  1800/.  for  this 
purpose.  On  his  arrival  he  found  sir  Thomas  Bodley  at 
London,  employed  in  the  same  manner  for  bis  newly- 
erected  library  at  Oxford,  and  they  are  said  to  have  mu« 
tually  assisted  each  other.  It  was  during  his  absence  upon 
this  occasion  that  his  mother  was  reconciled  to  the  Romish 
religion^  which  gave  him  the  most  afflicting  concern,  and 
the  more  as  she  continued  obstinate  to  the  last,  dying  at 
Drogheda  in  the  communion  of  that  church.  It  appears 
also,  that  her  father,  the  recorder,  though  outwardly  a 
conformist  to  the  new  religion,  after  its  establishment  by 
Q.  Elizabeth,  yet  still  retained  bis  old  affection  for  popery, 
^s  appears  from  his  supporting  first  in  his  own  house  Ed- 
mund Campian,  afterwards  the  famous  Jesuit,  then  a  re* 
fugee  from  England,  and  in  the  next  place  recommending 
bim  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  where  he  might  be  secure 
from  the  danger  of  being  seized  and  brought  to  justice  for 
treasonable  practices,  in  drawing  her  majesty's  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  The  recorder  took  care  however  to 
conduct  himself  so  prudently,  as  to  give  no  umbrage  tojthe 
government,  and  by  that  means  continued  unmolested  in 
his  post. 

In  1606,  the  necessity  of  purchasing  books  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  English  history  (in  which  study  our  au- 
thor was  then  engaged)  brought  him  again  into  England. 
He  now  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  several  learned  men,  and  among  others,  sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Thomas  Allen  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Camden,  which 
last,  designing  a  new  edition  of  his  <<  Britannia,"  consulted 
with  him  about  publishing  Ninias,  St.  Patrick,  and  Congal, 
and  other  writers  or  documents  relating  to  the  ancient  state 
of  Ireland  and  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  great  part  of  the  an* 
swers  to  which  were  inserted  in  the  edition  of  the  '^  Britan* 
nia,*'  published  in  1607,  with  this  elogy  of  our  author  t 
**  For  many  of  these  things  concerning  Dublin  I  acknow^ 
ledge  myself  indebted  to  thcfdtligence  and  labour  of  James 
Usher,  chancellor  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  who  in  va- 
rious lefurning  and  judgment  far  exceeds  bis  .years."  The 
following  year,  1607,  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity, 
and  was  obosen  professor  of  that  faculty  in  his  college.  He 
was  abo  prbmqted  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  cathedral  of 
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8t*  Patrick  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  Lortus  the  archbishop. 
In  hiS'dflSee  of  divinity-professor  be  continued  thirteen 
^jrears,  reading  lactorea  weekly  th|oughbut  the  year.  In 
1609  be  made  a  third  voyage  to  Englmd,  and  beoame  ac- 
quainted with  other  eminent  and  learned  men,  Selden,  sir 
Henry  SaTile,  Briggs,  Ward,  Lydiat,  Dr.  Davenaot,  &c.; 
after  which  be  constantly  came  over  into  England  once  in 
three  years,  spending  one  month  at  Oxford,  another  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  rest  of  bis  timer  at  London^  chiefly  in 
the  Cottonian  library.  In  1 609  he  wrote  a  learned  treatise 
concerning  th^  *^  Herenach,  Termon,  and  Corban  lands, 
anciently' betonging  to-  the  chorepisoopi  of  England  and 
Ireland;  which  was- held' in  great  esteem,  and  presented  by 
archbishop  Bancroft  to  king  James.  The  substance  of  it 
^  was  afterward  translate  into  Latin  by  sir  Henry  Spelman, 
in  bit' <<  Glossary,*'  and  by  sir  James  W«re  in  the  17  th 
chapter  of  his  Ahliqiiities ;  but  itnever  was  published.  The 
MS.'  is  in  the  Lambeth  library,  in  1610  he  was  unani-- 
mously*  elected  ptbvost  of  Dublin  college ;  but  refused  to 
accept  that  post^  being  ttpprefaensive  of  its  fainderiog  him 
in  these  great  deUgns  he  waa  then  meditating  for  the  pro- 
motibn  ?)f  learning  and  tVue  religion. 

in  \&{^  he  todk  his  doctdr  of  divinity's  degree ;  and  the 
next  year,  being  at  London,  bis  first  publication  appeared, 
entitled  ^^  D^  Ecclesiarum  Christianarum  Successione  & 
Statu,"  in  4to.  This  is  a  co>ntinoafcion  of  bishop  Jewel's 
^^Apok>gy,''  in  which  that  emineht  prelate  bad  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  the  principles  of  protestants  are  agreeable  to 
those  of  the  fathers  of  the  slot  first  centuries.  Usheiiutsfiign 
was  to  finish  what  Jewel  had  begun,  by  shewing  tbat.from 
the  sixth <:entury  to  the  reformation,  namely,  for  dOOL/yeavs, 
Christ  has  always  had' a  ^visible  church*  ^of  true  Cttirisd'aiis^ 
untainted  with  the  errors  and* corroptlons  of  the  Ronnaii 
church;  and, that  these  islands  owe  not  their  Ghfistianiljr 
to  Rome.  This  work  is  divided  intb  three  parts.  Tiiafiaat 
reaches  to  the  tenth  century,  when  Gregory  VU.  waa  t^Awtd 
to  the  popedom.  The  second  was  to  have  reached  fvom:  tbii 
period  to  the  year  1870.  And  the  third  wi^  to  bring  it  to 
the  reformation.  How  far  b^  had  brought  it  in  thisedkiiui 
18  atated  in  the  following  eattract  of  a  letter,  written  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Lydtet,  dated  at  Dublin,  August 
16,  1619  :  <'  You  hate  rigblly  observed,"  says  he,  ''  that  in 
my  discourse  '  De  Christiauarom  Ecclesiarom  Successione 
et  Statu/  there  is  wanting,  ibr  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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second  party  a  hundred  jears  [from  1240  to  1370^  m.  the 
last  chapter  of  this  part] ;  vr hich  default,  in  the  eontinuation 
of  the  work  is  by  me  supplied.  I  purpose  t»  puhliah  the 
whole  work  together,  much  augmented,  but  do  first  expect 
the  publication  of  my  uncle  Stanyhursl's  answer  to  the 
former,  wbieb,  I  hear,  since  his  death,  is  sent  to  Paris,  Co 
b^  there  printed.  I  am  advertised,  also,  that  even  now 
4here  is*  one  at  Antwerp  who  hath  printed  a  treatise  of  my 
countryman  De  sacro  Bosco  (Holywood),  *  De  verfe  £ccle- 
-sise  investigatione,'  wherein  be  bath  some  dealing  with  me. 
Both  these  I  would  witlingly  see  before  I  set  about  re- 
printing my  book,  meaning,*  that  if  they  have  ju$»tly  found 
fault  with  any  thing,  I  may  amend  It;  if  unjustly,  I  may 
defend  it."  His  uncle's  answer,  however,  was  never  pub« 
lisfaed,  nor  did  our  author  publish  any  oth^  edition  of  bi^ 
work,  as  he  here  purposed  ;  probably  prevented  by  the  dis- 
traction of  the  ttmes>  It  was  reprinted  at  Hanover  in  1658, 
8.V0,  without  any  amendments.  In  the  last  edition  <^  1687, 
containing  likewise  bit  Antiquity  of  the  British  Cbdrehes, 
are  these  words  in  the  title-page:  *'Opus  integnioa  ab 
Auctore  auctum  etreoognitumi'*  wbipb^JDr.  Smith  abaerve«, 
was  a  trick  of  the  bookseller.  Usher's  work  was  lolemnly 
presented  by  archbishop  Abbot  to  king  James,  as  the  emi- 
nent first  fruits  of  the  college  of  Ouhlin« 

The  same  year,  1612,  upon  bia  return  to  IreUukd,  he 
married  Phcebe,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke  ChaUoner^  who 
died  tius  year  April  the  12tb,  and  in  hii  last  will  recom- 
mended our  au^of  to  hia  daughter  for  a  husband,  if  she  was 
ioclittod  to  naariy*  In  1615  there  was  a  pajriiament  held  at 
Dablioy  and  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  in  which  were 
composed  certain  articlea  relatittg  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
eiplioe  of  the  church.  These  articles  were  drawn 'up  by 
U^er,  and  aigned  by  archbishop.  Jones,*  then  lord  cban- 
orildr  of  Ireland,  and  speaker  oT  the  boucfe  of  bishops  in 
oeiBvocation,  by  order  from  James  I.  in  his  majesty's  name. 
Among  these  articles,  which  amount  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  four,  besides  asserting  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destiaati<>n  and  refirobatiOn  in  tbei>strongest  terms,  one  of 
them  piofesses'th^t  there  is  but  one  catholic  church,  out  of 
which  there  ia  no  aaivation^  and  anoihet*  maintains  that  the 
sabbadi-day  ought  to.  be  kapt  body.  .  Upon  these  accounts 
Dr«  H^liu  called  the  passing  of  these  articles  an  absolute 
plot  of  the  Sabbatarians*  and  Calvinists  in  Englaild  to  make  y 
themselves  so  strong  a  party>  in  Ireland  as  to  obtain  what 
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tbey  pleased  in  this  convocation.  Our  aiutbor  was  well 
known  to  he  a  strong  asserter  of  the  predestinarian  princi- 
ples; anil  heing  beside^  of  opinion  that  episcopacy  was  not 
a  distinct  order,  but  only  a  different  degree  from  that  of 
presbyters^  he  certainly  cannot  be  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  puritanism.  However,  as  he  always  warmly  as- 
serted the  king's  supremacy,  and  the  episcopal  form  of 
church  government  established,  and  all  the  discipline  of  it, 
it  has  been  said  that  all  the  objections  to  him,  as  inclined 
to  Puritanism,  were  the  effect  of  party,  the  church  begins- 
iiing  about  this  time  to  be  divided  between  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  principles  upon  the  quinquarticular  contro- 
versy^ Dr.  Parr  teUs  us,  bis  enemies  were  of  no  great  re- 
pute for  learning  and  w^rtb ;  and  that  our  author,  hearing 
of  their  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  bis  msyesty's  ftivour, 
proeured  a  le4^ter  from  the  lord  deputy  and  council  of  Ire^ 
land  to  the  privy  council  in  £ngland,  in  defence  of  bis 
principles,  which  he  brought  over  to  England  in  1619,  and 
satisfied  his  majesty  so  well  upon  that  point,  that  in  1620 
be  pfpmoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Meatfa.  In  November 
1622  |ie. made  a  speech  ia  the  castle^cb^aE^er  iat  Dublin 
upon  the  consurang.of  certain  officers,  concerning  the  law* 
fuliiess' of  .taking*  and  the  daager  of  refusing,  the  oath  of 
supremacy;  which  pleased  king  James  so  well  that  be 
wrgto  binft' a  letter- of  thanks  for  it*  In  1623  he  was  con- 
stituted a  privy  counsellor  of  Ireland,  and  m«de  another 
voyage  to  £nglaDd>  in  order  to  coUeck  majterials  for  a  work 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  churobes'  of  England, 
Scotland^  and  Ireland^  which  the  king,  biaiself  had  csbp' 
ployed  hioi  to  write  y  «nd  soon  after  his  return  to  Iceland 
wa3  engaged  in  answering  the  challenge  of  Malone,  an 
Iri$b  Jesuit  of  the  coUege  of  Louvaio. 

He  9^as  again  in  England,  when  king, James,  jost.faefore 
lie  died,  advanced  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Arnuigli^. 
but,  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  seioeed 
with  a  quartan  ague,  which  detained  him  Bioemralhs. 
Before  he  laft  England  be  bad  a  disputation  Vfkh  a  popidi 
{u-iest  at  Drayton  in  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  loed 
Mordaunt,^  afterwards  .earl  of  Peterbormigtu  He  was  seorce 
i^covered  from  bis  ague»  witen  this  lord  Mordaiitit,  then 
la  s&ealous  Roman  caitboHe,  being  very  desirous  to  brbig  bis 
lady  into  the  pale  of  that  cbiircb,  .concluded  that  tbene 
eould  be. no  better  or  more  certain  way  than  to  procure  a 
disputalioA  to  be  held  between  two  learoed  and  principal 
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pergOMi  one.  of  each  side,  at  which  his  lady  should  be 
present.  In  that  resolution  he  chose,  for  the  champion  of 
bis  own  cause,  the  Jesuit  Beaumont,  whose  true  name  waa 
Rookwood,  being  brother  to  that  Rookwood  who  was  exe«» 
coted  for  the  gunpowder  treason.  Against  this  antagonist 
lady  Peterborough  chose  our  primate,  who,  notwithstanding, 
his  health  was  not  sufficiently  confirmed  to  engage  in  such 
a  task,  yet  from  the  ardent  zeal  for  the  reformed  doctrine 
with  which  he  was  constantly  animated,  and  to  save  a  soul 
from  falling  .into  the  wiles  of  an  artful  Jesuit,  he  did  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  her  ladyship's  request.  The  place 
appointed  for  holding  the  disputation  was  my  lord's  seat  at 
Drayton,  a  place  very  proper  for  the  business,  as  being 
furniahed  with  a  most  copious  library  of  the  writings  of  all 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  which  were  ready  a* 
hj^nd,  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  them  should  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  engagement.  The  heads  of  the  dispute 
were  agreed  to  be  upon  transubstantiation,  the  invoeatioa 
of  saints,  of  images,  and  the  perpetual  visibility  of  tb» 
church.  After  it  bad  been  held  for  three  days^.  five  boura 
each  day,  in  which  oar  primate  sustained  the.  part  of  re* 
spondent,  that  office  far  the  fe«Mth  day  lay  upoa  Beau- 
mont, according  to  the  regidation  setiled  by  hlmeel£  But 
he*aent  a  letter  to  tiK  Imon,  wkh -an  excuse,  alleging, 
'^that  all  the  argumenta  whieh  be  had  formed  had  slipt  out 
of  his  memory,  nor  was  be  able  by  any  efibrt  to  reccdlect 
them,  imputing,  the  cause  of  the  misfortone  to  a  jeat  judg* 
inent  of  GodI  upon  bii^,  for  iinderttsking  of  faia  own  acc<Mrd, 
without  the  licence  of  bis  superiors,  to  engage  in  a  dispute 
with  a  person  of  ao  great  emineace  and  learaing  as  the 
primate."  Such  a  shameful  tergiversation  sunk  daej^y 
into  the  mind  of  lord  Mordaunt^  so  that,  after  some  con- 
ferences with  the  primate,  he  renounced  popery,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  profesaion  oi  the  protestant  faith  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

This  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  our  archbishop  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Bemat^,  who  says  he  had  it  from  an  eye  aud 
ear  witness.  And  it  is  in  a  great  rareasure  confirmed  by  the 
reproach  tbrowa  upon  Beaumont  by  Chaloner,  a  secular 
priesty  who  in  a  pieioe  wrote  against  the  Jesuit  ^'admonishes 
Urn  to  beware  of  Drajtoa»house,  lest  he  should  there 
chance  to  light  upon  another  Usher,  and  be  again  pat  to 
flight,  to  the  great  disgrace  both  of  himself  and  his  profes- 
sion*"   As  to  the  primate,  the  eminent  tervii^e  done  by 
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thk  dUpnUtion  to  lady  Peterborougb  could  not  but  be  yety 
sen«ibiy  fWt  by  ber ;  and  that  it  wa»  so,  sbe  gare  his  grace 
aisiScumt  proofs  in  that  extraordinary  kindness  andf  respect 
ipbich  she  shewed  to  bim  all  his  life  after. 

In  the  administration  of  bis  archbishopric  Usher  acted, 
as  be  bad  acted  in  every  other  station,  ^in  a  most  exemplary 
manner ;  and  vigorously  opposed  the  design  of  granting  a 
more  full  toleration  to  the  Irish  papists.  An  assembly  cf 
the  whole  nation,  both  papists  and  protectants,  bad  been 
called  by  the  then  lord  deputy  Falkland,  for  the' considera- 
tion of  that  point ;  when  the  bit^hops,  by  the  lord  primate^s 
invitation,  met  first  at  his  house,  and  both  be  and  they 
subscribed  a  protestation  against  a  toleration  of  popery. 
About  the  same  time,  observing  the  increase  of  Armini- 
anism,  which  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  doctrine, 
he  employed  some  time  in  searching  into  the  origin  of  the 
predestinarian  controversy ;  and  meeting  with  a  curiosity 
upon  that  subject  he  published  it,  in  1631,  at  Dublin,  4to, 
under  the  title  *'  Goteschaici  et  predestinarianas  controversiae 
ab  eo  mptfls  bistoria,**  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Latin  book  ever  printed  in  Irdsnd.  He  published  another 
work  in  1633,  concemiug  ibe  aaeieiit  Irish  cburah,  entitled 
^*  Veterum  Epiatolamm  Hibemiearum  S^ltoge,**  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  out  of  several  ancient  aaausoripts,  and  otHer 
authors,  to  and  from  Irish  bishops  and  mronks,  from  anno' 
592  to  1180,  concerning  the  aflbirs  of  the  Irish  church; 
which  shew  the  great  esteem,  as  well  for  learning  as  piety, 
in  which  the  bishops  and  clef|;y  of  that  church  were  held 
both  at  Rome,  France,  England,  and  elsewhere :  with  se- 
veral natters  relating  to  the  great  coniroversies  of  those 
times  about  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  also  every  thing 
relating.to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  arid  jurisdictiuiv  (if 
the  church  of  that  kingdom. 

In  1634,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  being  reaid(f  tt>  meet, 
tberjt  arose  a  dispute  between  the  archbishops  c^  Armagh 
and  Dublin  concerning  precedence;  but  Usher  <i9S^rt^d 
bis  right  with  such  clearness  and  evidence  that  the  point 
was  determined  in  his  favour.  The  convocation  '  meeting 
at  the  same  time  with  tbe  parliament,  he  had  the  principal 
hand  in  composing  and  establishing  the  Irish  canons,  in 
which  th^  liberties  of  that  church  were  main tfi(iA$d  by  hFim 
against  Dr.  Bramhall  (See  Bramhall),  who  was  for  the* 
English  canons,  and  was  probably  influenced  by  archbishop 
Laud.     For  when  they  were  passed  in  convocation,  Laud- 
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thus  wrote  to  •  Usher :  '<  For  your  caoonsi  to  speA  truth, 
and  with  liberty  atid  freedoQi^  though  I  cannot  but  think 
the  English  canons  entire  (especially  with  «ome  amend* 
ments)  would  have  done  better,  yet  since  you  and  that 
church  have  thought  otherwise,  I  do  very  easily  submit  to 
it.'^  '  His  gra(;e  afterwards  writes  thus :  .^*  As  for  the  parti- 
cular about  subscription^  I  think  you  have  couched  that 
very  well,  since,  as  it  seems,  there  was  some  necessity  to 
carry  that  article  closely ;  and  God  forbid  you  should  upon 
any  occasion  roll  back  upon  your  former  controversy  about 
the  articles."  To  explain  his  grace's  meaning,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  those  canons  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England  were  received,  and  declared  to  be 
the  confession  of  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  to 
which  every  clergyman  was  obliged^  to  subscribe;  Upon 
which  Dr.  Heylin  asserted,  that  the  Irish  articles  of  1615 
above  mentioned  were  now  repealed.  But  he  recalled  this 
eirror  when  he  found  (the  truth)  that  the  Irish .  articles  were 
still  .retained  and  confirmed  in  these  very  canons.  The 
doctor  indeed  observed,  tiial  the  inconsistency  of  the  several 
articlea  proved  the  virtual  i^eiMiaLbf  the  Iriah  ones^:  yet  it 
b  plain  that  this  wasiitot^^  uedeistoed  at  ihat  Itime,  nor 
for  several  years  after,  sinee  botb^the  primate  and- all  the 
rest  of  the  Irish  bishops,  at  alii  ordt9ations,v  took^ the  sub- 
scription of  the  party  ordaiaed  to  bcftb  sets  of  articles,  till 
the  Irish  rebellion  put  a  stop  to*  all  ordinations,  o  However, 
since  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  IL  a  subscrifMion  only 
to  the>  thirty *nitte  •articles  of  tli^  church  of  Bngbind  is 
required.  .♦^  j 

All  this  while  he  kept  a  correspondence  in  everyoeuntry 
foir  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  jurocured  ta  16S4  a 
very  good  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  fromth^  East; 
besides  one  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Syriac,  and  other  vwir* 
luable  manuscripts.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  Penta* 
teecba  that  ever  were  brought  into  these  western  parts'^of 
Europe,,  as  Mr.  Selden  and  Dr.  Walton  acknowledge ;  and 
tbe  Syriac  Testament  was  much  more  perfect  than  had 
hitherto  been  seen  iu  these  parts.  The  other  manuscripts 
were  procured  by  the  means  of  one  Mr.  Davies,  then  a 
merchant  at  AleppO'  The  archbishop  collated  the  Sanm-^ 
ritan  with  tbe  Hebrew,  and  marked  the  differences,  after 
which  he  intended  it  for  the  library  of  sir  Robert  Cotton. 
But  this,  as/well  as  the  other  manuscripts,  being  borrowed 
'qi  him  by  Dr.  Walton,  and  made  use  of  by  him  in  the 
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edition  of  the  Polyglot  B'd»lie»  were  not  recoTcred  out  of  tb« 
hands  of  th^t  bishop's  executofs  till  1686,  and  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  And  notwithstanding  the  necessary 
awocatioDs  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  office,  be  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  indefatigable  diligence,  the  fruits 
of  which  appeared  in  1638,  when  he  published  at  Dublin^ 
in  4to,  his  *^  Emmanuel,  or  a  treatise  on  the  Incarnatian  of 
the  Son  of  God ;"  which  was  f6llowed  by  his  ^*  Britannia 
carum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates"  in  the  ensuing  year.  This 
history  contains  a  mpst  exact  account  of  the  British  church : 
From  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in  twenty  years  after 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  he  brings  it  down  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  the  end  of  ^he  seventh  century.  The  pi«;0 
was  of  great  service,  particularly  to  Dr*  Lloyd  and  bisbopr 
Stillingfieet,  his  followers  upon  the  same  subject. 

In  the  beginning  of  1640  he  came  into  England  with 
his  family,  intending  (as  before)  to  return  in  a  year  or  two 
at  farthest.     Soon  after  his  arrival  he  went  to  Oxford  for 
the  more  convenience  of  pursuing  bis  studies :  bttt  these 
were  unhappily  interrupted  by  the  urgent  necetsity  of  the 
times,  which  put  him  upon  wrUiog  some  pieces  that  were 
published  at  Oxford  in  .1641t  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy : 
These  were,  1 .  "  The  Judgment  of  Dr.  Reynolds  concern* 
ing  the  original  of  Episcopacy  defended."     2.  <^  The  Ori* 
ginal  of  Bishops,  or  a  chorogri^iliical  and  historical  disqui*' 
sition  touching  the  Lydian  and  proconsular  Asia,  and  tbef 
seven  metropolitan  churches  contained  therein  J*     The  de- 
sign of  this  treatise  is  to  prove,  from  Acta  xIy.  17,  s«p|k)irted 
by  Rev.  iL  1.  and  confirmed  by  ecclesiastical  histoiyi  that 
bishops  and  metropolitans  were  instituted  by  the  apostles  ; 
meaning  only  with  regard  to  their  superiority  ift  degree ; 
for  he  did  not  hold  episcopacy  to  be  a  superiof  order  to 
presbytery.    He  also  en(ie^vours  to  prove  that  the  Ushep^ 
of  Ephesus  was  not  only  the  metropolitan  of  ihm  prooon- 
sular  Asia,  but  the  primat^  pr  exareh,  of  all  the  proviooear 
that  were  comprehended  within  the  compass  <tf  die  whole 
Asian  diocese  ;  and  that  he  acted  suitably  to  the  patfiiueelMiti 
jurisdiction,  which  was  in  efiect  coofesred  upon  bim.    lit" 
the  prqsecution  of  the  argument  be  shews,  1.  That  ^ms  umi 
described  in  the  Revekti^os  are  the  aogels  of  the  serea  % 
churches.     2.  That  tbese^  angels  were  the  serecl^l  bishops« 
of  those  churches,  and  not  the  whole  college  of  presbyters.* « 
3.  That,  each  of  these  seven  churobes  was  at  tkat  time  a 
metropolis.     4.  That  these  bishops  were  ordained  by  the 
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tpottletf  as  constant  permanent  officers  in  the  chprcih,  and  so 
in  a  wcittJuTt  divino^  not  to  be  dispensed  with  except  in  cases 
af  dece3siiiy.  Ttiese  tracts  were  printed,  with  others  on 
tbe  same  subject,  under  the  title  **  Certain  brief  Treatises,** 
Ice.  Oxf.  1641,  4to.  It  was  about  this  time  also  that  he 
drew  up  bis  treatise  on  ^<  The  Power  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Obedience  of  the  Subject/'  whicb^  as  we  haVe  mentioned 
in  our  account  of  his  gratidson,  James  Tyrrell,  was  pub- 
lished after  the  restoration.' 

Archbishop  Usher  was  a  man  of  too  much  note,  and  of 
too  high  a  station,  not  to  be  deeply  involved  in.  and  af^ 
fected  with  the  succeeding  troubles,  tie  is  charged  by 
some  writers  with  having  advised  the  king  to  consent  to 
ibe  bill  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  but  is  cleared  by 
others ;  and  Dr.  Parr  tells  us,  that  when  the  primate  lay 
extremely  ill,  and  expected  death  at  St.  Donate's  castle  in 
1645,  he  asked  his  grace  concerning  it,  who  flatly  denied 
it,  and  said  it  was  wrongfully  laid  to  bis  charge  ;  for;  that 
be  neither  advised  nor  approved  it.  In  the  rebellion  in 
keiand  be  was  plundered  of  every  thing  except  his  library 
and  some  furnitare  in  his  bouse  at  Drogheda,  whence  the 
library  was  conveyed  to  England.  On  this  the  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  to  be  holden  in 
eoaanendam ;  the  revenues  of  which,  however,  were  re- 
duced to  almost  nothing  by  the  Scots  and  English  armies 
ysartering  upon  it.  When  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
English  bishoprics  were  seized  by  the  parliaipent,  they 
voted  bias  a  pension  of  400/.  per  annum ;  which  yet  he 
never  teeeiyed  above  once  or  twice.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
invited  into  France  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  with  a  promise 
of  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  a  considerable 
penaioB ;  and  likewise  by  the  States  of  Holland,  who  bf- 
feved  Mm  the  plaee  of  honorary  profi^ssor  at  Leyden.  Dr. 
Smitb^  one  of  bis  biographers,  seems  to  doubt  these  facts;, 
especially  the  first  But  Dr.  Parr  thinks  it  not  unlikely, 
from  an  instance  of  respect  which  Richelieu  had  before 
shewn  to  the  arehbtshop,  by  sending  him,  in  retura  for  a 
empj  of  the  ^*  Antiquity  of  the  British  Churches,**  which  the 
author  had  presented  to  bis  eminence,  a  letter  of  much 
kindness  and  esteem,  -  accompanied  with  a  gold  medal, 
which  Dr.  Ber&ard  says  ''  is  still  preserved."  It  was  in 
foaiession  of  the  Tyrrfll  family  in  1738,  and  was  then  ex- 
mbised  to  the  society  /6f  cnttqaaries.    The  date  is  1 63 1 «. 

*  Wrmm  a  MS  aote  in  Mr.  Goagh's  Copy  of  tbe  Biographia  Britansica,  aow 
ie  ia«  oditor'a  poatenloa, 
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la  1643  the  arpbbishop  removed  to  Oxford,  not  long 
before  tbe  Icing  came  thither,  and  preached  every  Sunday 
at  some  of  the  churches,  prindpally  All  Saints.  In  1643 
be  was  nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West^ 
minster,  but  refused  to  sit  among  them  :  and.  this,  together 
with  some  of  his  sermons  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  had  spoke 
against  their  authority,  giving  offence  to  the  parliament, 
they  ordered  his  library  to  be  seized,  and  it  would  have 
been  sold,  bad,  not  Dr.  Featly,  who  sat  among  those  di- 
vines while  his  heart  was  with  the  church,  and  king,  ob- 
tained it  by  means  of  Mr.  Selden  for  his  own  use,  and 
so  secured  it  to  the.jrjght  owner,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part,  but  some  valuable  articles  were  stolen,  and  never 
recovered.  In  1644  he  published  at  Oxford  his  valmable 
edition  of  **  Polycarpi  et  Ignatii  Epistols.'* 

The  king^s  affairs  declining,  and  OxfQrd  being  threat- 
ened with  a  siege,  he  left  that  city,  and  retired  to  Car- 
diff, in  Wales,  to  the  bouse  of  sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  who 
bad  married  his  only  daughter,  and  who  was  then  gover- 
nor and  general  of  the  ordnance.     He  continued  six  months 
here  in  tranquillity,  prosecuting  his  studies,    particularly 
his  *^  Annals,'*  and  then  went  to  the  castle  of  St.  Donate, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  the  lady  dowager  Stradling  ^  but 
in  his  journey  thither  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  moun- 
taineers, who  took  away  his  books  and  papers ;  yet  these 
were,  by  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen. and  clergy  of  that 
country,  in  a  great-  measure  restored.     Before  this  bad 
been  achieved,  and  while  bis  MSS,  the  labour  of  so  many 
years,  seemed  irrecoverable,  he  was  observed  to  be  .more 
concerned  thap  at  all  his  former  sufferings.    At  St.  Donate's 
be  founds  an  excellent  library  :  but  sl  fit  of  sickness  pre- 
vented bim  front- making  all  the  use  of  it  be  proposed,   h^s 
sickness  wa^  of  an  extraordinary  nature ;  it  was  attfirate 
suppression  of  urine,  with  extremity  of  torture,  ending 'ia 
a  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose  for  near  forty  hours, , with- 
out any  intermission ;  but  when  be  was  every  moment  ex- 
pected to  die,  the  bleeding  stopped,  and  he  gradually  re-^ 
covered. .  He  Went  to  London  in  1646,  upon  an  invitation 
from  the  countess  of  Peterborough  to  make  her  house  his 
home  ;  and,  in  1 647,  was  chqsen  preacher  of  Lincoln'^  Ina. 
This  society  ordered  bim  handsome  lodgings,  ready  fui^- 
nished,  and  several  rooms  for  his  lil)rary,  which  wji^s  about, 
this  time  brought  up  from  Chester,  being  olmo^t  all  the 
remains  of  his  substance  that  had  escaped  the  rebels.     Mr. 
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(aftemrards  lord  chief  justice)  Hale  was  tben  a  bencher  of 
the  society;  and  probably  bad  the  chief  band  in  procuring 
him  this  place  ;  and  it  happened  that  the  society  was  well 
rewarded  for  it  by  that  treasure  lodged  in  this  library  by 
the  lord  chief  justice  in  four  volumes,  which  were  extracted 
from  the  primate's  manuscripts;  of  which  Dr*  Parr  has 
subjoined  to  his  Life  of  the  primate  a  catalogue,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  very  curious  books.  Here  the  primate  con- 
stantly preached  all  term-time  for  almost  eight  years,  till 
at  last,  his  eye-sight  and  teeth  beginning  to  fail  him,  he 
could  not  well  be  heard  in  so  large  a  congregation,,  and 
was  forced  to  quit  this  place  about  a  year  and  a  h^lf  oefore 
his  death,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  society.  In  the  mean 
time,  amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  the  times,  he  continued 
his  studies,  and  the  year  be  was  chosen  to  Lincoln^s  Inn, 
published  his  treatise  **  De  Romans  Ecclesi®  Symbolo,^ 
which  he  followed  by  his  **  Dissertatio  de  Macedohum  et 
Asianorutn  anno  solari"  in  the  beginning  of  1648,  8vo.  Iq. 
this  tract,  besides  6xing  the  exact  time  of  St.  Polyca'rp^s 
martyrdom^  he  compares  the  Grecian  and  Macedonian 
thonths  with  the  Julian  and  other  nations ;  and,  having  laid 
down  the  method  and  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Asiatic  year,  be  adds  rules  for  finding  out  the  cycles  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and' Easter^  for  ever,  with  several  cu- 
rious accounts  of  the  celestial  motions  accordiD<r  to  the 
ancient  Greek  astronomers^  Melon,  Calippos,  Eudoxus, 
and  others.  To  which  is  annexed  an  Ephemeris,*  or  entire 
Greek  and  Roman  calendar  for  the  whole  year,  with  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  in  that  climate. 

About  tbii^iime  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  by 
his  majesty,  to  assist  him  in  treating  with  the  parliament 
upon  the  point  of  episcopacy ;  when  he  proposed  an  ex^ 
pedient,  which  he  call^  *^  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Go-* 
veminent  conjoined,**  which.the  king  approved  as  the  like- 
liest means  of  reconciling  the  then  differences.  But  no 
proposals,  bow  moderate  soever,  were  able  to  satisfy  the 
Presbyterians,  till  bis  majesty  was  taken  out  of  tbeir.hands 
by  the  army,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold,  the  sight  of 
which  struck  our  primate  with  the  utmost  horror.  The 
countess  of  Peterborough's  housey  wblere  the  primate  then 
lived,  being  exactly  opposite  to  Charing  Cross,  several  of 
the  family,  at  the  time  of  the^  king's  execution^  went  up 
to  tbe  leads  of  the  house,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of 
Whitehall ;  and^  as  soon  s»  fats  majesty  came  upon  the 
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vcftfFoldy  some  of  them  went  down  and  tdld  the  pnmatey 
asking  him  if  he  would  not  see  the  king  once  mere  before 
he  was  put  to  death.  Though  unwilling  at  first,-  yet  he  waa 
persuaded  at  length  to  go  up,  as  well  out  of  a  desire  to  see 
the  king  once  again,  as  from  curiosity,  since  he  could  scaroe 
believe  what  they  told  him.  When  he  came  upon  the  leads 
bis  majesty  was  in  his  speech.  The  primate  stood  atill,  andr 
aaid  nothing,  but  sighed  ;  and,  lifting  bis  hands  and  eyes 
full  of  tears  towards  heaven,  seemed  to  pray  earnestly. 
But  when  the  king  had  done  speaking,  and  had  taken  otf 
bis  cloatbs  and  doublet,  and  stood  stript  in  bis  waistcoat, 
and  the  executioners  in  vizards  began  to  put  up  the  king's 
bair,  he  grew  pale,  and  would  bave  fainted  if  he  bad  not 
been  immediately  carried  o(L  He  kept  the  30th  of  Ja* 
nuary  as  a  private  fast  as  long  as  he  live^i.  via  1650  he 
published  the  first  part  of  his  *^  Annals  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,*^  and  the  second  in  1654.  The  two  parts  were 
printed  together,  under  the  title  of  **  Annales  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testament!,'*  at  Paris,  1675,  and  at  Geneva,  1725), 
in  folio.  In  1652  he  published  bis  **  £pbtoia  ad  Ludovi- 
cum  Capellum  de  variantibus  teartus  Hebratci  lectionibus," 
Lond.  1640. 

His  great  reputation  having  excited  in  Cromwell  a  oil* 
riosity  to  see  bim,  the  primate,  upon  the  usurper's  intima- 
tion of  it  to  him,  went,  and  was  received  with  great  civility : 
Cromwell  made  bim  also  many  promises,  but  never  per^ 
formed  them,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  primate 
]predicted  the  restoration,  in  a  conversation  with  Dr/Parr, 
bis  biographer.  ''This  false  man  batb  broken  his  word 
with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform  what  be  promised.  Well, 
kesWtU  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  bis  wtckedoess ;  for  be 
mil  noi  eontinue  long.  The  king  will  return  :  Though  I 
shall  sot  live  to  see  it,  you  may.  .  The  gotrernoient,  both 
m  church  and  state,  is  in  confusion.  Tbe  p^nstsaread* 
vtacing  their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will 
hardly  be  prevented*"  The  same  year,  1654,  be  published 
his  last  piece,  ^  De  Grseca  Septuaginta  Intarpretum  ve« 
)rum  Syntagma,'*  &c, ;  acrd  preached  Mr.  Selden*s  fanersU 
sermon  iu  the  Temple-church.  On  March  SO,  I65S-6,  be 
was  taken  dll,  and  died  the  day  following,  in  the  countess 
of  Peterborough's  hou^e  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey.  Though 
he  was  seventy. six,  Ws  illness  proved  to  be  a  pleurisy :  for, 
upon  opening  his  body,  a  great  deal  of  coagulated  blood 
was  found  settled  in  his  kfit  side^  Preparations  were  making 
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to  bury  hiin  priilttdy ;  but  Cromwetl  ordered  him  to  be 
interred  widi  great  magnificence  in  Erasmus's  cbapel  iu 
WestmiBtter^abbeyy  the  funeral  siervice  being  performed 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  Thia 
was  a  great  indulgence,  but  the  usurper  meant  tp  make 
himself  popular^  knowing,  what  a  high  reputation  the  de** 
ceased  had  among  all  orders  of  men ;  yet  was  politic  enough 
to  thirow  the  expence  of  the  funeral  upon  his  relations,  who 
were  ill  able  to  bear  it  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Nicolas  Bernard,  who  had  formerly  been  his  chap* 
lain,  and  was  then  preacher  of  Gray*s-inn  :  it  was  prin^d^ 
and  contains  many  particulars  of  his  life,  related  with  the 
cautioD  then  necessary. 

Usher  left  his  library,  being  the  chief  part  of  his  prp* 
perty,  as  a  portion  to  bis  only  daughter,  who  had  been 
the  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring.  It  was  firgt  bought 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Crom weirs  army  iu  Irelaud, 
and  lodged  in  Dublin«caatle,  where  it  lay,  though  not 
without  being  much  pillaged,  till  the  restoration ;  which 
bringing  it  into  the  possession  of  king  Chadrles  II.  he  gave 
it,  aecording  to  the  primate's  first  inteutioii,  to  Dubtin- 
coUege,  where  it  now  remains.  This,  in  truth,  bad  been 
the  primate's  first  intention ;  but,  upon  the  loss  pf  every 
thing  eke  except  his  books,  he  was  compelled  to  consider 
the  necesftei^s  of  his  family,  his  daughter  having  before 
hfuir  nothing  from  him  except  some  pieces  of  gold  preseiit- 
ed  to  bim  by  Mr.  Selden's  executors  and  other  persons  of 
quality.  The  library  consisted  of  ten  thousand  volumes 
printed  aiid  manuscript,  and  cost  the  primate  many  thou- 
-sand  pounds.  Both  the  king  of  Denmark  and  cardinal 
Masarine  offered  a  good  price- for  it  by  their  i^ents  here  ; 
but  the  executors  were  forbidden,  by  an  order  from  Oliver 
and'his  council,  to  sell  it  to  any  one  without  his  cousent ; 
so  it  was  at  last  boiight  by  the  soldiers  and  officers  pf  the 
then  army  m  Irelaufl,  who,  out  of  emulation  to  the  former 
ndble  action  of  queen  Elisabeth's  army,  were  incited  by 
some  men  of  public  spirit  to  the  like  performance,,  and 
tbeyhftd  it  for  much  less  than  the  real  worth,  or  what  had 
been  offered  for  it  before  by  the  agents  above  mentioned. 
Ttiey  had  abb  with  it  all  the  manuscripts  which  were  not 
pf  bis  own  Jiand- writing,  and  a  choice  though  not  numerous 
collection  of  ancient  coins.  •  But,  when  this  library  was 
carried  over  into  Ireland,  the  usurper  and  his  son,  who 
then  commanded  in  chi6f  there^  would  not  bestow  it  upoa 
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the  college,  lest  perhaps  the  gift  should  not  appear  so  con- 
siderable there  as  it  would  do*  by  itself;  and  therefore  they 
gave  out  that  they  intended  it  for  a  new  ooliejge  or  hall 
which  they  said  they  intended  to  build  and  endow.  But  it 
proved  that,  as  these  were  not  times,  so  they  were  not  per» 
-sons  capable  of  any  such  noble  or  pious  work ;  and  this 
library  lay  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  till  Cromweirs  death ; 
and,  during  the  anarchy  and  conftision  that  followed, 
the  rooms  where  it  was  kept  being  left  open,  many  of 
the  books,  and  most  of  the  best  manuscripts,  were  stolen 
away,  or  else  embezzled  by  those  that  were  intrusted  with 
them.  / 

Archbishop  Usher  was  tall^  well-shaped,  and  walked  up^ 
right  to  the  last  His  hair  was  brown,  his  complexion  san^ 
gnine,  his  countenance  full  of  good-nature  asweli  as  gra* 
vity  :  yet|  Dr.  Parr  says,  the  air  of  hiil  face  was  hard  to  hit, 
and  that,  though  many  pictures  were  taken  of  him,  he 
never  saw  but  one  like  him,  which^w^s'  done  by  sir  Peter 
Leiy.  He  was  a  man  who  abounded  in  all  graces,  moral 
as  well  as  spiritual ;  whitch,  joined  with  the  greatest  abili- 
ties and  learning,  made  him  upon  the  whole  a  very  com- 
plete character*  Among  his  MSS.  were  many  notes  and 
observations  upon  the  writings  and  characters  of  the  fathers 
and  ecclesiasiical  authors,  which  he  designed  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  large  and  elaborate  work,  to  be  called  *^  Theo- 
logica  Bibliotheca ;"  and  this  was  indeed,  of  all  his  works, 
that  which  he  bad  most  set  his  heart  upon  :  yet  the  cala- 
mities of  the  times  woiild  not  suffer  him  to  finish  ifj  He 
left  these  papers,  however,  to  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  prb- 
vost  of  Queen's  college,  as  the  only  man  on  whose  leam- 
ihg  as  well  as  friendship  he  could  rely,  to  render  ^em  fit 
for  the  press :  but  Langbaine,  while  pursuing  his  task  in 
the  public  library,  got  so  severe  a  cold,  that  he  died  in 
^1637;  and  nothing  farther  appears  to  have  been  done, 
though  Dr.  Fell  afterwards  made  somfc  attempts  to  get  it 
finished.     A  copy  of  it  is,  lodged  in  the  Bodleiati  library*. 

The^  works  from  his  MSS.   published  after  his  dea:tb, 

were:  1.**  Chronologia sacra;  seu  Annorum  &  maUvn^tof 

*  Patriarcharum,  mapoadai  Israelitarum  iu  JEgypto ;  Anho^um 

^tiamJadiciim,  KegumJudse  Israelis,  ^^{(i^  Cfaronologica/' 

-  Oxford,  1 660i  in  4to,  ptiblished  by  Dr  Thomas  Barlqw, 

*  Th^rcis  t)n<ft  work  of  very  com-  the  Christiail  Retig^oif ,'^  ld54i  fol.  pub^ 
niOR  occurrence,  eaUed  his^'  Bo&y  of  lished  withotit  &is  «onseat,  i^d  only 
|>irmtty,  or  the  Sttm  and  Substance  of    partly  bis* 
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afterwards  bishop  pf  Lincoln.     Reprinted  with  the  Annals 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  at  Geneva,  in  1722,  folio. 
T.his  chronology  is  imperfect,  the  author  dying  while  h^ 
was  engaged  in  it.     He  proppsed  to  have  subjoined  to  it  a 
tract  ^'  De  prtmitivo  &  veterum  Hebraeorum  Kalendario.'* 
2.  >A  collection  of  pieces  published  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Ber- 
nard at  London,  in  1658,  8vo,  under  the  title  of '^The 
Judgment  of  the  late^  Archbishop,^*  &c.     3.  Dr.  Bernard 
f>ubTisbed  likewise  at  Loudon  in  1659  our  author's  *^  JHadg^ 
teeut  and  sense  of  the  present  See  of  Rome  from  Apocal. 
osviii.  4.''     4.  ^'  The  power  of  tbie  prince  and  obedience  of 
the  subject  stated  ;*'  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Robert  Sander-^ 
son,  published  by  James  Tyrrell,  esq.  grandson  to  our  au« 
thor,   at   London,    1661.      5.  A  volume   of  <<  Sermons,'^ 
preached  at  Oxford  before  his  majesty,  and  elsewhere.     6. 
*^  Historia  Dogmatica  Controversise  inter  Orthodoxos  & 
Pontificios  de  Scripturis  &  sacris  Vernaculis.     Accessere 
ejusdem  Dissertationes  du®  de  Pseudo-Dionysii  scriptis  & 
de  £pistol&  ad  Laodicenos.     Descripsit,  digessit,  &  Notis 
atque  Auctario  locupletavit  Henricus  Wharton,"  London, 
1690y  4to.    7.  *^  A  Collection  of  three  hundred  Letters  writ* 
ten  to  James  Usher  lord  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  most 
of  the  eminentest  persons  for  piety  and  learning  in  his  time 
both  in  England   and  beyond  the  seas.     Collected  and 
published  from  original  copies  under  their  own   hands  by 
Richard  Parr,  D.'D.  his  lordship's  chaplain  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  witbi  whom  the  care  of  all  his  papers  were  in- 
trusted by  his  lordship,*'  London,  1686,^  folio.     To  this  Dr. 
Parr  has  prefixed  the  life  of  the  archbishop,  collected  from 
authentic  documetits,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tyrrell 
family,  his  only  descendants.    This  volume  forms  the  best 
monument  yet-  erected  to  his  memory,  and  from  the  very 
names  of  his  correspondents,  gives  us  a  high  idbaof  the 
respect  in  which  he  w;m  held^  and  the  high  place  he  filled 
ii^  the  literary  world.^ 

Usher  (James),  an  ingenious  writer,  was  the  son  of  a 
geutleman-larmer  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
born  about  1720.  He  was  descended  from  the  venerable 
prelate  of  whQm  we  have  just  given  an  aiccount,  but  was  of 
a  Roman  catholic  family.  He  received  a  good  classical 
\€ducation^  though  with  na  view  to  any  of  the  learned  jfro- 

1  Lif«  bjr  Parrt— iLifeiJi  Sinith'^  \ito  Erudititsimorum.'— Biog.  Brtt.-^H«r- 
m's  Ware.^Fttneral  Sermon  by  Dr.  Bernard,  IC'S^l,  19mo.  .-. 
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fptficois.    Wbeo  grown  up,  horb^ame  a  finrmeri  ia  iq^^ 
tiou  of  bb  father,  but  after  sooie  years^  experience^  bad 
little  success,  and  having  sold  bis  farm,  stock,  ftQ*^  a^tledl 
for  some  time  as  a  linen-draper  in  Dublin :  for  thiis  boai^ 
i^ess,  however,  be  seems  to  have  been  as  little  qualified  aa 
far  the  other,  and  was  a  great  loser.     In  truth  be  bad  tbf t 
f  ecrpt  love  of  literature  about  him  which  geuerally  iospired 
a  train  of  thought  not  very  compatible  with  the  attentioa 
which  trade  requires :  and  finding  himself,  after. some  years» 
a  widower  with  a  family  of  four  children,  and  but  littjb 
prospect  of  providing  for  them  in  any  business,  be  took 
orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  sent  his  three  sons  for.edur 
^cation  to  the  collf^e  of  L,ombard  in  Paris,  and  bi«  daughter: 
to  a  monastery,  where  she  soon  after  died.     He  tb^n  camie 
to  London,  and  while  revolving  plans  for  bis  support,  and, 
the. education  of  bi^cbildreny  Mr.  Mplloy,  an  Iri^b  gentle- 
man,, who  had  formerly  \>een  a  political  writer  against  mp 
Kpbert  Walpole,  died,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  three  bu^fil-* 
dred  pounds.     With  this  money  Mr.  Usher  thought  of  set- 
ting up  a  school,  as  the  most  likely  way  of  providiiig  fop 
hh  sons  ;  and  with  this  view  be  communicated  bis  inteur*^ 
tigns  to  the  Ute  Mr,  John  Walker,  author  of  the  Pronoun* 
cing  JDictionary»  and  many  other  approved  works  on  th^ 
construction  ^nd  elegance  of  the  English  language.     Ms^ 
\^alker  not  only  approved  the  plauj  but.  joined  him  as  a 
partn^^  i^i  the  business,.. and  they  opened  a  school  unjder 
this  firiQ  at  Kensington  Gravel*piis.    Mr.  Usher's  acqpaiptr 
ance  v^'it^  Mn.Walker  coipmenced  during  the  former'a,ex<* 
CM.rsiQns  f;;om  publin  to.  Bristol,  which  latter  place  Mr, 
Walker's  business  ^ed  hipa  to  visit  occasionally*     Tbeir  ac*;- 
qu^iht^Dpe  $oon  ^jrew  imp  a  friendship,  winch  fioptinued 
unbrpki^o  ^n^  undipoinished  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Usbier^s  life^ 
3ut  the  school  these  gfsntlemen  were  embarked  iti^  did  not 
^  I^Upgether  answer  Mr,  Walker's. purposes,  .  Whctjief  tkm 
promts  were  too  little  to  divide,  or  whether  he  tbought  hl^ 
^pii(d  do  better  as  a  private  teacher,  it  is  diijpicult  t9  say  i 
but  Mr.  Walker,  after  trying  it  for  some  t]taae»  quitted  tfaia 
coaaeetipn,  and  commenced  a  private  teacher^  which  fa# 
very^successfully  continued  to  the  last.   They  parted^  heir*- 
evefi  .with  the  saipe  cordiality  they  cocamenced^  and  ilm 
civilities  aod  friendships  of  Ufe.  were  oitttuaUy  0ontiau«d« 

n  Usher  being  now  sole  master  of  the  school,,  be  culti-r 
tated  it  with  diligence  aiid  ability,  and  with  tblerable  siio- 
pesS|  for  about  four  yea^m  i  when  h^  diied  of  a  consuQ>ptipn^ 
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al  the  age  of  fifty-two,  io  1772.  Mr.  Usher's  first  pablii- 
emAoa  was  a  small  pamphlet  called  <<  A  New  System*  of 
Phitosopby,*'  ia  which  be  censures  Locke,  as  leaning  to9 
milch  towards  naturalismi  a  doctrine  which  he  considered 
as  the  bane  of  every  thing  sublime,  elegant,  and  noble. 
He  Qext  wrote  some  letters  in  the  Public  Ledger,  signed 
'*A  Free  Thinker,''  in  which  he  shews  the  inconsistency 
and  inapolicy  of  the  persecutions  at  that  time  going  oa 
against  the  Roman  catholics.  His  next  publication  was 
entitled  ^  Clio,  or  a  discourse  on  Taate,  addressed  to  a 
yoang  lady;"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  ther^ 
is  in  several  respects  an  universal  standard  of  taste  in  the 
soul  of  man,  which,  though  it  may  be  depraved  or  cor« 
rapted  by  education  and  habit,  can  never  be  totally  eradir 
pated.  To  this  very  ingenious  essay,  which  is  touched  with 
elegance  and  obseri^ation,  though,  perhaps,  with  too  much 
refinement,  be  afterwards  added  ^  An  Introduetion.  to  tbf 
Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,'*  intended  as  a  refutation  of 
those  deists  who  attack  revealed  religion  under  an  apparent 
appeal  to  philosophy,  but,  by  the  occasional  shiftiog  of 
principles  and  systems,  and  a  dexterous  use  of  equivocal 
language,  draw^the  dispute  into  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  in 
which  the  retreats  are  endless,  and  the  victory  always  in* 
complete.* 

UVEDALE  (RoBEJtT),  a  learned  botanist,  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  May  25,  1642; 
educated  at  Westminster  school  under  Dr.  Busby ;  whence 
he  was  elected  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  B*  A.  1662; 
MiiA.  16€6;  LL.  D.  Com.  Reg.  1682;  ai^d  was  master  of 
the  granimar  school  at  Enfield  about  1670.  He  resided  in 
the  old  manor-bouse  in  that  town  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Palace ;  and,  being  much  attached  to  the  study  of  bot«;Oy, 
had  a  very  curious  garden  there ;  atid  planted,  among 
otheir  trees,  a  cedar  of  Libanus,  which  (till  within  these  few 
yters)  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  measuring  (in 
October  179$)  12  feet  in  the  girth.^^In  an  account  of  the* 
most  remarkable  gardens,  near  London  in  1691,  fay  J.  6ib^ 
son,  printed  in  the  Archirologta,  vol.  XII.  p.  188,  Or.  Uve« 
dde  i9  said  to  have  ^^  the  greatest  and.  choicest  colleetion  of 
exotic  that  perhaps  was  any  where  inr  this  land.'W]>r« 
f^lt€ney;  in  his  farief  memoirs  of  Dr.  Leonard  F)i&keoef|, 
siys^  ^  I  ircigret  dMSt  I  cannot  collect  any  material  »ne$» 
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dotes  r^tiog  to  bU  friend  and  felloir  collegian  Dr.  Uve- 
dale^  of  whom  Plukenet  ever  speaks  in  a  style  whicb  in** 
Aeates  that  he  held  him  in  great  esteeoK^'*^'*  The  garden 
frfaioh  he  cultivated  at  Enfield  appears  to  have  beea  rich 
in  exbtic  productions ;  and  tboogh  be  is*  aot  known  among 
those  who  advanced  the  indigenous  botany  of  Britain,  yet 
bis  merit  as  a  botanist,  or  bis  patronage  of  the  society  at 
large,  was  considerable  enough  to  incline  Petiver  to  apply 
hts  name  to  a  new  plant,  which  Miller  retained  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, but  which  has  since  passed  into  the  genus  Polt/nfk* 
ma,  of  the  Lioncan  system ;  the  author  of  whicb  bas  nerer- 
th^Iess  retained  Uvedalioj  as  the  trivial  name."  In  the 
British  Museum  (Bibl.  Sloan.  4064,  Plut  28  F.)  are  fifteen 
letters  from  him  to  sir  Hans  Sloane ;  also  letters  from  him 
to  Dr.  Sherardj  and  Mr.  James  Petiver.  Dryden,  Dr. 
Uvedale,  and  other  learned  men,  JiaTing  agiteed  to  trans- 
hitb  Plutarch's  Lives  from  the  original  Greek,  Dr.  Uve- 
dale translated  the  Life  of  Dion,  and  the  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1684*  A  whole  length  portrait  of  him,  and  ano- 
ther of  bis  wife,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  admiral 
UTedale^  of  Bosmere-^ouse,  Soffolk*^ 
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J  V.  ADE^,  (John  Joseph),  a-  French  poet  of  the  lower  or- 
der;'wast  born  January  1720,at  Hamiin  Pieaidy,.and  carried 
ta  Paria^  at  five  years  old,  by  bis  father,  a  amall  tradesman, 
hmt  he  .was  so  headstrong,  wild,  and  dissipated  io  his  youth, 
>  that  nothing  could  make  him  aUend  to  literature.    Tbia  his 
/*liiograpbei!8  seem  willing  to  consider  .as  an  advantage,  aad 
..as  giving  a  degree  of  originality  to  his  works  ^  yet  they  tell 
lis  that  &  afterwards  read  all  the  best  Prenchibopka.     He 
!  in venl^d  a  new  species  of  poeitry,  wbieb  bis;  cquotryibea 
'  fiftlbd  k.gwre  Poissard  ^  (the  Bittingisgate  style); ;  3a  bring- 
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iog  this  style  to  perfection,  he  fearefully  stndied  the  man- 
ners of  the' fish-women,  and  ihehr  dkilect,  aud  introduced 
it  in  his  most  popular  performances,  and  obtained  from  his 
admirers  the  title  of  the  Teniers  of  poetry.  His-  tarious 
PotsssHrd  operas,  son^s,  parodies,  &c.  bad  great  success ; 
but  were  mostly  recommended  by  his  manner  of  reciting 
or  singing  them  ;  for  then,  say  our  authorities,  it  was  not 
imitation,  it  was  nature  herself.  But  this  nature^  this  Pois- 
sard  style,  this  freedom  of  phrase,  and  licentious  expres- 
sions, render  the  works  of  Vad6  very  dangerous,  and  always 
disgusting  to  hearers  of  taste.  They  also  exposed  him  to 
all  the  temptations  of  dissolute  compa-ny  ;  and  his  passioa 
for  g;aming,  convivial  pleasures,  and  women,  shortened  his 
days/  :  He  was  bedOme  sensible  of  his  errors,  and  had  X€^ 
solved  td'be  wiser  and  better,  but  his  resolution  came  late, 
Hud  he  was  cut  off  in  Ws  thirty-seventh  year,  July*4i  1757. 
His  collected,  works  were  published  in  175$,  4  rots.  8vo, 
and  since,  in  1796,  in  4to,  with  plates,  but  mpparcfntly  only 
a  s'elei^ion,  and  |m>bably  lis  much  as  modern  taste  could 
«bearr^  ♦ . 

VADIANUS  (Joachim),  in  Geraian  VoH  Watte,  otie 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  nation  or  time,  was  born  at 
St.  Gal,  Nov.  29,  14S4,  of  which  city  his  father,  Joachim 
Von  Watte,  was  a  senator.  After  some  education  at  home 
he  was  sent  to  Viemia.  to  {pursue  the  higher  studies,  but 
for  some  time  entered  more  into  the  gaieties  of  the  place, 
and  was  distinguished  particularly  for  his  quarrels  and  his 
duels,  until  by  the  sensible  and  affectionate  remonstrances 
of  a  hnerchant  of  that  city,  to  whose  care  his  father  had 
confided  him,  he  was  induced  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
stttention  to  books,  and  never  relapsed  into  his  former  fol- 
lies. When  he  had  acquired  a  competent  share  of  learning 
he  wished  to  relieve  his  father  from  any  farther  expenee, 
and  with  that  honourable  view  taught  a  school  at  Yillach, 
in  CaVinthia  $•  but  finditig  this  place  too  remote  from  literary 
Society,  be  returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
^cfaos^n  professor  of  the  belles  lettres,  atid  acquitted  him- 
self Wf rb  such  (Tredit,  and  gamed  such  reputation  by  some 
pbetty-^hich  h<s  published,  that  the  emperor  Masimiltan 
I;  hoAouhld  faim'>with  tb^  laurel  erown  at  Lintz  in  1514. 
Aft^  some  teskfiti^n  betw^n  law  and  physic,  b^th  e£ 

frhicib'he  had -iittiKfied,  be  deti^rmin^d  in  favout  of  the  \^u 
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tar»  at »  profession,  «nd  took  .Us  doetor's.  degree  at  Viianiia 
in  1518r  He  appears  to  have  practised  in  that  city^  and 
afterwards  at  St.  Gal,  until  the  controviersies  arose  reispact- 
log  tberefonnatioii.  After  ei^ainioing  the  argumeiHs  of 
the  contending  parties,  be  embraced  the  cause  of  tfanTO^ 
formers ;  and  biesides  many  writings  in  favour  of  their  prin«^ 
eiples,  befriended  them  in  his  rank  of  senator,  to  whiehhe 
h^d  been  raised.  In  1526  -he  was  farther  prooioted  to  the 
dignity  of  consul  of  St.  Gal,  the  duties  of  which  be  perfoprmed 
so  much  to'  the  satisfisction  of  hu  coostitnenls  that  be  waa 
fe^lected  to  the  same  office  seven  times.  He  died  Jlpril 
$,  1551^  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  bequeatlied  his  boiok^ 
to  the  senate  of  St.  Gal,  which  were  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  the  public  library  of  the  city,  with  an  inscription,  ben 
Bourable  both  to  his  character  and  talents.  The  latter  were 
vtiy  extensive,  for  be  was  well  versed  and  wrote  well  on 
matbematios,  geography,  philosophy,  add  medicine*  He 
was  also  a  good  Latin  poet,  and,  above  all,  a  sound  divine 
and  an  able  contpo versial  writer.  Joseph  Scaliger  pincea 
him  among  the  most  learned  men  of  Germany,  flewaa 
iotimale  with  onr  illustrioos  prelate,  urcbbishop  Ctanmer> 
bot  preceded  him  in  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion. About  1586  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  *^  Aphorismo- 
mm  libri  sex  de  considemtione  Eucbaristiast"  &c*  which 
was  levelled  at  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence,! 
and  thinking  it  a  proper  work  for  the  archbishop  to  patron 
Mse^  f>reseBted  it  to  him;  but  Craamerbad.notyeicon* 
sidered  the  question  in  that  view,  and  therefore  informed 
Vadian  tbst  his  book  had  not  made  a  convert  of  him,  and 
liiat  he  was  hurt  with  the  idea  of  being  thought  the  palrojir 
of  such  uoBcriptural  opioioas.  Vadian  therefore^pursued' 
the  aubjeet  at  home,  and  wrote  two  more  volumes*  on  it^ 
The  only  medical  work  he  published  was  his  **  Consiliuoa 
eontm  Peatenn  Basil,  1546,  4to.  Those  by  which  he  ia 
b^st  known  in  the  learned  world,  are^  I»  A  collection  o£ 
remarks  on  various  Latin  authors,  in  his  '*  £pittola  respen^t 
soria  ad  Radulphi  Agricolss  epistolam/'  ihid.  1515,  4to» 
9*  His  edition  of  ^<  Pomponius  Mela,*'  .first  printed. M.Vi^ 
enna  in  1518,  fbl.  and  often  reprin^d.  9./^  Scholia  ^inm** 
dam  in  C.  Plinii  de  Nat.  Hist,  librom  ae(Mndinm,"  :Ba^l» 
15^1,  fol.  4*  <^  Chronologia  Abhatum  MonA»teril8t*Ga»i;" 
^^  De  obscuris  verborum  significationibus  epistola;^''  *'  far* 
rago  antiquitatum  Alamannicarum,''  Ac.  and  some  other 


tfeatitest  wbieh  are  iiM^rted  in  GoMast't  ^^  AtioMttOMi 
Scaiptores."  * 
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VAHL  (Martin),  a  learned  Danish  botanist,  was  bom 
at  Bergen  in  Norway,  Oct  10,  1749.  He  was  educated 
fifst  at  Bergen,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Copen-* 
bsgea,  where  be  passed  a  yetr  in  attending  the  lectures  of 
Zo^ga,  on  tfae, plants  of  the  botanical  garden.  After  ap^ 
plying  to  the  same  stody  in  Norway  for  -three  years,  be 
went  in  ll€9  to  Upsal,  where  be  became  acquaintled  with 
Lifiuseas.  In  1774  be  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  coa« 
linued  to  pursue  bin  favourite  study  of  natural  history 
until  1779y  when  be  was  appointed  lecturer  in  tbe  botani* 
cal  garden.  In  1783,  by  the  king^s  order  he  commen^edl 
bis  Cratels  through  Tarious  parts  of  Europe^  and  viiite4 
England,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  and  attract* 
ed  tbe  esteem  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Dryander,  ke» 
On  his  return  in  1789^  be  was  honoured  with  the  title  eC 
professor,  and  appoanted  to  prepare  a  ^^  Flora  Ihinicai^f 
for  which  purpose,  be  went  to  Noihvay,  and  investigaiedl 
every  spot  wberernsaterials  jsr  this  work  could  be  found*  ^ 

In  I78^he  was,  by  the  Copenhagen  society  of  natuiml 
history,  appointed  its  first  professor,  and  in  i7S9«l80O'ha 
made,  at  the  expence  of  government,  another  joumiey  to 
Paria  and  Holtsttd^  where  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
maiJEs^ef  esteem.  On  bis  return  he  was  made  prcifestof  of 
botany  at  tbe  botaoieal  garden,  tbe  plants  of  wbicti  weaa 
alasaed  under^his  snperintendancev  and  a  catalogue  of  tb^as 
area  printed*  in  1804  lie  publisfaed  bis  ^^  fik)umtratio  Pian^ 
taratti,"  a  pai;^  of  which  only  he  lived  to  see  printed,  at  h# 
d^  in  2>eoember  of  tbe  same  year  at  Copeobagen,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age«  Though  botany  was  his  chief 
pmrsuif^  be  did  not  neglsct  tbe  other  branches  of  natuii^ 
history,  ffis  lecturesf  his  different  treatises  on  that  mtk^ 
ject,  and  his  inductive  coliectwns,  prove  his  knowledge 
of'so<dogy  to  bULve  been  very  extensive*  Part  of  ^^  Zoolof 
gia  Danic4,"  still  in  MB,  »  by  him ;  and  of  the  contitMH 
ation  of  <<  Ascant  luones"  he  aiso  supplied  a  part.  Cittift 
received  from  him  mtsa^y  oontrib«tiot)s  to  the  namial  hti^ 
tory  of  qnadrnpedi^  and  Fabricius  to  that  of  insects.  '  r 
.  By  herborifling  hfiaiself  froni  the  ea:tremiky  of  Norway  t« 
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Poitogaly  in  Mveral  islandi  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  iif 
Barbary,  be  bad  already  collected  a  considerable  herba-^ 
rioiki/  which  was  greatly  augmented^by  the  liberality  of  his 
frieiidt.  He  also  collected  an  uncomaionly  complete  bo« 
tanical  library. 

His  writings  are,  besides  the  ^'  Flora  Danica/*  6  vols, 
and  a  great  many  tracts  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  History,  ^*  Symbolse  Botanice,'*  3  vols. ;  ^*  EclogS5 
Americans/'  2  vols. ;  ^'Decades  Iconum,*'  3  vols.;  and  last 
of  ail,  **  Enumeratio  Plantarum  vel  ab  ipso  vel  ab  aliis  ob« 
aenra{arum,'*  Hafnise,  1804 — 1807,  2  vols.'  8vo.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Vahl  received  a  letter  from  the  go«- 
vernors  of  the  fund  *^  Ad  Usos  Publicos,"'  stating  in  very 
flattering  expressions,  that  the  king,  in  consideration  of 
bis  pi^severing  and  honourable  efforts  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  botany,  had  been  pleased  most  graciously  to  grant 
bim,  out  of  that  fund,  a  gratification  of  500  riz-dollars,  as 
ao  encouragement  to  the  continuation  of  his  ^^  Enumeratio 
Planlarum.**  Hii  great  herbarium  and  botanical  library, 
comprising  nearly  3000  :¥olumes,. and  his  manuscripts,  have 
j^eeii  purchased  by  the  Danish  govemtnent,/  for  3000  rix- 
doUars,  and  an  annuity  of  400  rix-dbllars  to  his  widow, 
and  100  rix«dollars  to  each  of  his  six  surviving  children, 
fcrKfe.* 

VAILLANT  (JoHK  Foi),  a  great  ttiedallidt^  to  whom 
France  was  indebted  for  the  science 'of  medal^  ^ajnd  Lewis 
XIV.  for  one  half  of  his  >  cabinet,  was'^born  at  B^duvais, 
May  the  24th,  1632.  He  lost  his  father  wll^nii^  was  three 
years  old,  and  fell  under  the  bare  of  aif  uncli^  a  brother 
of  bia  mother,  who  educated  him,  a«d«iade  hicii  his  heir« 
He  was  trained  with  a  view  of  succeeding  to^a  magistracy 
Yvhioh  his  uncle  possessed  ^  but,  being  tdo'^oung  fdr  this 
when  his  uncle  died,  be  changed  his  viewsy  and  applied 
bimself  to  physie,  in  which  faculty  he  was  adnl^itted  doctor 
at  twenty-four.  He  had  as  yet  discovered  no  f>articuls(r  in^^ 
ejiination  for  the  study  ofonedals;  but  an  oeoasion  now  pre^ 
•ented  itself,  wbio^  induced  him  to  engage  in  j^.  A  farii^lp 
In  theaieigbbpurhood  of  Beauvais  found 'a  great  quantity 
of  ancient  medal%  :ind'carij^ed  ihem  to  Mr;  VaiHant,  ^ho 
{icamined  them  at  first  slightly  and  in  a>ciir8^ry  wity,  btii 
afterwards  sat  down  to^study  them  with  attention ;  and  hi^ 
taste  for  medals  increased  with  the  discoveries  he  innde 
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of  ifaeif  patnte  and.  use,  till  he  devoted  hioiself  aka^  eiH 
tif^ly  to  tliefn.  ^     i      .     . 

.  Being  caHed  to  PafU. about  bu^iness^  he  paid  a  vi^k  to 
Mr.  SeguiD,  who  had  a,  fine  cabinet  of  medaUt  and  wa^ 
also  greatly  attached  to  this  study.  Seguin,  from  their 
cooferencesy  sooi^  perceived  the  superior  genius  of  VaiU 
lant,  which  seemed  to  him  to  promise  piuch  in  a  science 
^Qi  in  its  iafaocy ;  and  pressed  him  to  make  himsel  fa  little 
mpre  known.  He. accordingly  visited  some  antiquaries  of 
repujtattoft  in  medallic  science;  till  at  lengthi  falling  under 
the  notice  of  the  minister  Colbert,  he  received  a  coavnts^* 
sioQ  to  travel  through  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  in  qaest 
of  medals  proper  for  the  king's  cabinet ;  and  after  speud* 
ing  sojne  years  in  this,  pursuit,  returned  with  as  niany  aie« 
dais  as  made  the  king's  cabinet  superior  to  any, one  ia 
Europe,  though  great  t^lditioos  have  been  made  to  itsiiioe;! 
Colbert  engagiHi  him  to  trairel  a  second  time ;  and  acconlr* 
ingly,  in  1674,  he  went  and  eo^iarked  at  Marseilles  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  who  proposed,  as  well  as  hiauwtf^ 
to  be  at  Rome  at  the  appiioacbing  jubilee.  Bat  uii£Mrtii-» 
nately,  on  the  second  day  of  their  jailing,  they  were  4$ap«  • 
tured  by  an  Algerine  corsair;  and  it  was  not  until  a  siay^j^ 
of  near  five  months,  that  Yailiaot. was, permitted  to  retura 
to  France,  and  strong  remonstrances  having  been  made  hf 
the  Freoch  court,  be  recovered  at  the^  same  time,  tiftenty 
gold  medals  which  had  been  taken  .from  him.  .  He^theA 
embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Marseilles,  and  wasi'carried 
on  with  a  favourable  wiud  for  two  days,,  whea  another  coiw 
sair  appeared,  which,  ia  spit^  of, all  the  sail  they,  eould 
make,  bore  down  upon  them  within  the  reach  ofi^Buon^ 
shot-  Vaillant^  dreading  the  miseries  of  a  fresh  slavery^ 
resolved,  however,  to  secure, the  medals. which  he  faadxe^ 
ceived  at  Algiers,  and  had  recourse  to  the  strange  expev 
dient  of  swallowing  them.  But  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wind 
freed  them  from  this  adversary,  and  cast  them  upon  thecoasis 
of  Calalonia;  where,  after  expecting  to  rouagrooud  every 
mopien^  they  at  length  fell  among  the  sands  at  the  OKHatk 
of  the  Rhone.  Yailiant  got  oa  shore  jn .  a  skiff,  hut  felt 
himself .  jextremely  incommoded  with  the  medals  he  had 
swallowed^  of  which,  however,  nature  afterwards  reliev^ 
him.. 

i  Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  be  received  fresh  instructions,r 
i^nd  made  another  and  a  more  successful  voyage.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  there 
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found  newtreasuret,  which  piada  nmp\€  amefiAi  lof  all  his  fa« 
tigues  and  perils.  He  wal  greatly  caressed  and  rewarded 
at  his  return.  When  Lewis  XIV.  ffave  a  new  form  to  the 
acadeifij  of  inscriptions  in  1701,  Vaillant  was  at  first  made 
associate ;  and  the  year  after  pensioaary,  upon  the  death 
cf  M.  Cbarpentier.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  October  9S, 
1706;  in  his  76th  year,  lie  had  two  wives,  and  by  virtue 
of  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  had  married  two  sisters^ 
by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  one  son.  The  firsi 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1674,  1.  "  Nuoais- 
mata  imperatorum  Romanorum  prestantiora  a  Julio  Csesare. 
ad  Posthumum  k  tyrannos,'*  4to.  A  «econd  edition,  with 
great  additions,  was  printed  1694,  in  two  volumes  4to;  and 
afterwards  a  third*  In  this  last  he  omitted  a  great  number 
of  medals  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  spurious;  but 
neglected  to  mention  what  cabinets  each  medal  was  to  be 
found  in,  as  he  had  done  in  the  second  edition,  which  hat 
made  the  second  generally  preferred  to  it.  2.  ^^  Seleuci^ 
daruro  imperium,  seu  historia  regum  Syriss,  ad  (idem  du- 
mismatum  accommodata/*  Paris,  1681,  4to.  This  work 
throws  much  light  upon  an  obscure  part  of  ancient  bistofyi 
diut  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  usually  called  Seleucides,  frooa 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  lieotenantSi  who  -founded  that 
kingdom  about  300  years  before  Christ.  3.  ''  Numismata 
•rea  imperatorum,  Ausustorumj  fc  CsNarum,  ii^  edoniis, 
mnnicipiis,  &  urbibus  jure  Latio  donatis,  ex  osomi  modula 
percufsa,*'  Paris,  1688,  2  tom.  iblio.    4.  **  Numismata  im'^ 

Cratorum  At  C«sarum,  a  populis  Romanss  ditiooia  Grace 
{uentibus  ex  omni  modulo  percussa^**  Paris,  1698,  4to. 
A  second  edition,  enlarged  with  700  medals,  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  1700,  in  folia  5.  **  Historia  Ptirfemttotum 
iEgypti  regum  ad  fidem  numismatum  accommedat%'' 
Amst.  1701,  folio.  C.  ^^  Nummi  antiqui  familiarum  Ro? 
nanarum  perpetuis  interpreutionibus  illustrati,''  Amst. 
1703,  2  tom.  folio.  7.  '*  Arsacidarum  imperium,  sive  re* 
nm  Parthonim  historia  ad  fidem  numismatum  aceommo* 
data,**  Paris,  1725,  4to.  9.  *'  Acbjrmenidarum  imperium, 
sive  regum  Ponti,  Bospbori,  Thractse,  &  Bitbynise  historia, 
%A  fidem  numismatum  accommodata,"  Paris,  172it,  4to. 
^Besides  these  works,  he  was  the!  author  of  some  pieeet 
whieh  tre  printed  in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Ik* 
a<sriptioiis  and  Belles  Lettres.*'  [ 
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VAILL  ANT  (John  Francis  F^ai),  son  of  the  pre«:eding, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1665,  while  his  father  was  upon  his 
ti^vels  in  quest  of  medals  and  antiques.  He  was  brought 
to  Beauvais  in  1669,  and  at  tvvelve  years  of  age  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  instructed  by  the  Jesuits  in  th^  belles 
lettres  and  philosophy.  He  applied  himself,  as  his  father 
had  done,  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  vvas  received  doctor 
in  that  faculty  at  Paris  in  1691.  He  vvas  initiated  into  the 
science  of  medals,  and  would  have  shone  like  his  father  if 
his  Jife  had  been  spared ;  yet  his  merit  was  reputed  very 
great,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belles  lettres  in  1702.  He  died  in  1708,  about 
two  years  after  his.  father,  of  an  abscess  in  his  head,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  fall.  He  wrote 
a  professional  tract  on  the  virtues  of  coffee,  and  various  dis^ 
sertations  on  the  subject  of  medallic  history,  and  one  on 
th«  Jki  Cabiri,  ' 

VAILLANT  (Sebastian),  a  distinguished  botanist,  was 
bori*  May  26,  1669,  at  Vigny,  near   Pontoise.     His    first 
pursuits  were  various,  having  attained  reputation  as  an  or- 
ganisr,  then  as  a  surgeon,  and  afterwards  as  secretary  to  M. 
Fagon,  chief  physician  to  Louis  XIV.     Fagon  appears  io 
hare  given  his  talents  the  right  direction,  by  .placing  him  in 
the  office  of  director  of  the  royal  garden,  Which  he  enriched  . 
with  curious  plants.     Vaillant  became  afterwards  professor 
and  8ub*demonsti^tor  of  plants  in  the  abovementioned  gar- 
den, keeper  of  the  king^s^  cabinet  of  drugs,  and  a  member  . 
of  the  academy  of  sciences.     He  died  of  aii  asthma,  May 
26,   1722,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  children/     His  works 
are :  some  excellent  remarks  on  M.  de  Tournefort's  "la- 
stitutiones  Rei  herbarrae;"  an  essay ''in   the  structure  of 
flowers,  «nd  the  use  of  their  various  parts,  Leyden,  1728^ 
4to,  but  rather  too  florid  for  philosophickl  narration  ;  "  Bo-    ^ 
tauicoii*  Parisiense,*'  with  plates,  published  by  Boerhaaye, 
Leydel),  1737,  fol.     When  Vaillant  found  his  heahh  •det- 
dining,  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  papers  frona-obli- 
vigii^.ai^  had  solicited  Boerftaave  to  piirchase^and  publish 
theoi.     Our  countryman^  Dr.  Sherard,  Svho  was  then   ^t 
Paris,  negociated  this  business,  and  spent  !the  gretiter  pah   I 
of  thft  sumdiler  with  Boerhaave,  in  ^educing  the  mahuscripts   ^ 
into*  ordfer.    Tb  Sheriird,  theVefor^;  principaify*  the ' le^fq^d*  ^ 
owe  the  "  Botanicon  Parisiense,*'  to  which  \%  pr^fixfid  a  ' 

'  CI)«ofepte.»— Hfceron,  vol.  XV.'  .    /  ' 
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Latin  letter  by  Dr.  Sberard,  giving  an  account  of  this  trans- 
action. ' 

VAISSETTE  (Joseph),  a  French  historian,  was  born  in 
16B5,  at  Gaillac  in  Agenois.  He  was  for  some  time  king^s 
attorney  in  the  country  of  the  Aibigenses,  but  in  1711  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  order  in  the  priory  of  la  Daurade  at 
Toulouse.  His  studious  turn,  and  taste  for  history,  induced 
bis  superiors  to  send  for  him  to  Paris  in  1712^,  where  they 
employed  him  in  writing  the  history  of  Languedoe  with 
Claude  de  Vic.  The  first  volume  appeared  1730,  and  de 
Vic  dying  in  1734,  the  whole  of  this  great  work  devolved  oh 
Vaissette,  who  executed  it  with  success,  and  published  the 
four  other  volumes.  At  the  end  of  each  are  learned  and 
curious  notes,  and  throughout  the  whole  be  is  candid  and 
impartial,  especially  in  speaking  of  the  protestants.  He  baa 
before  written  a  small  piece  **  On  the  Origin  of  the  French 
Monarchy,"  which  was  well  received ;  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  of  bis  ^'  History  of  Languedoe," 
1749,  6  vols.  12mo.  Vaissette  has  also  left  a  <<  Universal 
Geography,'*  4  vols.  4to,  and  l2  vols.  12mo,  which  was 
formerly  thought  one  of  the  best  the  French  had,  though 
not  wholly  free  from  errors.  He  died  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germaiu-des-Pres  at  Paris,  April  10,  1756.  * 

VALDES,  or  VALDESSO  (John),  a  Spanish  reformer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Spain  ; 
aad  a  soldier  under  Charles  the  Vtb,  who  knighted  him. 
After  some  years  spent  in  a  military  life,  he  desired  leave 
to  retire;  and  when  Charles  inquired  whether  his  request 
proceeded  from  disgust,  his  answer  was,  **  It  is  necessary 
that  a  soldier,  before  bis  death,  should  give  some  time  to 
religious  meditation."  He  left  his  native  country,  and  re-<r 
tiered  to  Naples,  where  he  became  the  head  of  a  sect  of 
t^e  reformed,  and  many  persons  of  great  distinction  at*; 
tended  his  lectures.  He  was  particularly  connected  with 
Bernard  Ochin,  Peter  Martyr,  and  other  learned  men  of 
great  character  amongst  the  reformers  of  that  tim,e ;  and 
he  attacked,  with  success,  many  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
ohurch  of  Rome. ,  Thus  far  is  collected  from  the  old  French 
preface  to  bis  **  Considerations,'*  and  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Ferraris  (the  translator)  account  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  George 
Herbert. 

By  some,  Valdesso  was  thought  to  lean  too  mi»ch  to 

5  Chaufepie.— Niceron,  vol.  L^-Puiteney'i  Sketches.  «  Diet.  Hiit. 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Unitarians,  in  opposition  to  the  Tri- 
nitarian system.  And  this  circumstance,  we  suppose,  may 
account  for  a  passage  in  Mr.  George  Herbert's  letter  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  concerning  his  translation  of  this  work, 
which  he  earnestly  desires  may  be  published,  notwithstand« 
ing  some  things  which  he  does  not  approve.  Mr.  George 
Herbert  was-  a  conscientious  Trinitarian  ;  and,  besides 
this,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  passages  in  Valdesso,  in 
which  he  seems  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  the  Scrips 
tures;  which  might  give  just  cause  of  offence. 

The  French  edition  of  Valdesso  referred  to  above  wa* 
published  at  Paris  in  1565,  and  was  taken  from  an  Itaiita 
translation  of  the  original  Spanish :  in  which,  it  is  sbicL 
were  preserved,  not  only  some  of  the  idioms,  but  also  many 
words  of  the  Spanish  original.  Mr.  Ferraris  English  trans-* 
lation  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1638,  but  without  his 
name ;  and  if  it  should  be  asked  why  Mr.  Ferrar,  who  was 
perfect  master  of  the  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, chose  to  translate  from  a  translation  rather  thah  the 
Original,  he  himself  has  given  the  reason  in  his  own  pre- 
face :  "  These  truly  divine  meditations  of  sir  John  Valdes- 
so, a  nobleman  of  Spain  (who  died  almost  a  hundred  yearft 
ago),  having  been  so  acceptable  to  pious  Vergerius,  to 
learned  Cselius  Secundus  Curio,  and  to  many  other  both 
French  and  Italian  Protestants,  that  they  have  been  trans- 
lated ont  of  the  original  Spanish  copy,  and  printed  three 
or  four  times  in  those  languages;  it  seemeth  to  me  a  re«« 
sonuble,  and  a  charitable  desire,  to  print  them  now  in 
English,  witljout  any  alteration  at  all  from  the  Italian  copy^ 
the  Spanish  being  either  tiot  extant,  or  not  easy  to  be 
found." 

In  a  letter  of  Herbert's  he  gives  the  following  additional 
particulars  of  Valdesso :  ''John  Valdesso  was  a  Spaniard 
of  great  learning  and  virtue,  much  valued  by  Charles  V. 
whom  he  had  attended  in  all  his  wars.  When  he  was  grown 
old,  and  weary  both  of  war  and  of  the  worfdj>  fee  took  a 
jiroper  opportunity  to  declare  to  the  emperqp  his  resolu^ 
fion  to  decline  the  military'  service,  and  betake  hiniself 
tb  a  quiet  contemplative  life,  because,  he  saidj  there  Ought 
to  be  some  vacan<iy  of  time  between  fighting  and  dying'.  le 
happened  at  that  time  the  emperor  himself  had  made, 
thotjgh  not  publicly  declared,  the  same  resolution.  Be 
the^efpr.e  ^esired  Valdesso  to  consider  well  what  he  had 
saidj  and  conceal  his  purpose  till  they  might  have  oppor- 
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« 

tunity  for  a  friendly  discourse  about  it.  This  opportunity  * 
soon  offered,  and,  after  a  pious  and  free  discourse  to-* 
gether,  they  agreed,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  would 
publicly  receive  tbe  sacrament.  At  which  time  the. empe- 
ror appointed  an  eloquent  friar  to  preach  on  the  contempt- 
of  the  world,  and  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  contem- 
plative life.  After  sermon,  the  empieror  declared  openly 
that  the  pteacher  had  begotten  in  him  a  resolution  to  lay 
down  his  dignities,  to  forsake  the  world,  and  betake  him- 
self to  a  monastic  life.  And  he  pretended  that  he  had 
also  persuaded  John  Valdesso  to  do  the  like.  Not  long  after 
they  carried  their  resolutions  into  execution.'' 
.  The  translation  of  the  above  work  of  Valdesso  was 
printed  at  Oxford  1638,  8ro,  and  entitled  "The  hundred 
and  ten  Considerations  of  Signior  John  Valdesso,  &c.'* 
Subjoined  is  an  epistle,  written  by  Valdesso  to  lady  Donna 
Julia  de  Gonzaga,,  to  whom  he  dedicates  "A  Commentary 
upon  the  Epistle  io  the  Romans.''  It  appears,  that  along 
with  this  commentary  be  sent  to  her  all  St.  Paul's  epistles^ 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  ordinary  Castilian  Ian* 
goage.  He  says,  that  he  bad  before  translated  the  Psalms 
of  David  from  the  original  Hebrew,  for  her  use ;  aad  he 
promises  to  furnish  her  with  the  history  of  Christ  in  the 
same  language,  at  such  time  and  manner  as  shall  pl«tse 
the  "  divine  Majesty." 

In  the  mean  time  Valdesso  had  made  many  converts  to 
the  reformed  opinions,  until  the  Spanish  Inquisition  inter- 
fered, and  either  compelljed  his  disciples  to  fiy  or  to  recant* 
lie  died  at  Naples  in.  1540.  He  wrote  some  commentaries 
OQ  different  parts  of  the  Bible;  but  his  "Considerations" 
are  bis  principal  work.* 

VALDO.     See  WALDO. 

VALENTINE  (Basil),  is  the  name,  real  or  assumed, 
of  a  celebrated  alchymist,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  mo- 
dern chemistry.  The  few  particulars  we  have  of  his  life 
are  so  contradictory  that  many  have  supposed  that  no  such 
person,  ever  existed,  and  that  the  name  Basil  Valemine, 
wbicii'is  composed  of  a  Greek  and  Latin  word,  Bigi>ifyir|g 
z  powerful  kingy  was  a  disguise  under  which  sooae  adept 
wished  to  conceal  his  real  name,  arfd  at  the  same  dni§  ia- 
difcate  the  sovereign  power  of  chemistry.  At  what  tiineifehis 
adept  lived  is  also  a  disputed  point;     Softie  say  fae.liv«d  ia 

/  : :*.  Geq.  DictrrPccfcwa's  liifc  of  Nich.  Ferrar.^Hef4i€rt'3  Lifebjr  W»iion.' 
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tbe  twelfth  century,  others  make  him  a  native  of  Erfurt,' 
born  in  1394,  and  give  1415  as  the  date  of  his  writings,  or 
as  the  time  when  he  began  to  write,  but  this  last  is  certainly 
inadmissible,  as  he  mentions  tbe  morbus  GaUicus  zxiA  Lu^9 
Gallica  as  being  common  in  German}^,  which  we  know  could 
not  be  the  ease  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Those  who  make  him  a  native  of  Erfurt  tell  us  likewise 
that  be  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  that  after  making  some 
experiments  on  x\iQ  stibium  oi  the  ancients,  he  threw  aquan* 
tity  of  it  to  the  hogs,  whom  it  first  pui;ged  and  afterwards 
fattened.  This  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  useful  in 
order  to  give  a  little  of  the  embonpoint  to  his  brother  monks, 
who  bad  become  lean  by  fasting  and  mortification.  He  ac- 
cordiogly  prescribed  it,  and  they  all  died,  whence  the  me- 
dicine was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  a7Ztimo9^,  quasi 
mnti^monk.  It  is  added  that  his  works  were  not  known  for 
a  long  time  after  bis  death,  until  on  opening  one  of  the 
ipillars  of  the  churoh  of  Erfurt,  they  were  miraculously  dis- 
eeirered.  But  unfortunately  for  these  stories,  Boerhaave 
ims  proved  that  there  never  was  a  monastery  of  Benedic-> 
thies  at  Erfort,  and  we  have  already  proved  that  the  books 
published  under  the  name  of  Basil  Valentine  could  not  have 
fae>en  written  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  It 
affepears,  however,  whatever  their  date,  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally written  in  Dutch,  and  that  a  part  only  have  been 
tfauslaited  into  Latin,  and  probably  have  received  additions 
fimiA  other  hands.  AH. that  have  been  published  are  still 
invoonaiderable  request,  and  are  become  scarce.^  Amcug. 
them  are;  1.  ^^Oe  microcosmo,  deque  magno  mundi  mi- 
nisteria  etmedfciiia  bominis,"  Marpurg,  1609,  8vo.  2^ 
"  Azoth,  sive  Aurelise  philosophorum,'-  Fraacfort,  1613, 
4to.  3.  ^'  Practica,  una  cum  duodecim  clavibu9.€t  appen* 
.diee^"  ibid.  ,1618,  4tov  4.  **  Apocalypsis  chymica,^'  Er- 
f«rt^  16^:^.,8vo.  5.  *^  Manifestatio  artificiorum,".  Erfurt, 
J;<24,^4to.  6.  ff  Currus  triumphalis  antimonii,"  Leip.  162.4, 
dfOjCeprinbediaf,  Amsterdam,  1671,  l2aio,  **.cuni  com- 
meotariis  Tbeod^  iKerkringii.''  7.  "  Tractatus.  cbimico- 
philosophus  de  rebus  naturalibus.  Qt  prsj^teraatuTalibus.m.^- 
Mfaiioruor  et  mineralium,"  Francfort,  1676,  Svo.  8. '^Ha- 
kographia,  de  prs&paratione,  usu,  ac  viriutibuf^  omniuni 
.^sadimmmioeraVium,  anioaalium,  ac  vegetabilium,  e&  ma^ 
.  luiscriptis  Basilii  Valentini  cpUecta  ab  Ant.  SalmiQcio,'' 
Bologna,  1644,  8vo.  There  are  editions  of  these  in  Dutch, 
^rid  transEUtions  into  f  reneb|  English,  and  other  languages 
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of  most  of  tbem.     Whoever  Basil  was,  bis  experiments  am 

alwgj^  to  be  depended  on,  and  his  style  is  clear  and  pre«* 
cise,  unless  where  be  talks  of  bis  arcana  and  tbe  philoso- 
pher's stone,,  on  which  he  is  as  obscure  as  any  of  his  bre-* 
thren*  After  every  preparation,  be  gives  its  medicinal  uses, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  Van  Helmont,  Lemery,  tbe  father^ 
and  other  moderns,  are  under  greater  obligations  to  his 
works  than  they  have  thought  proper  to  acknowledge.  He 
was  the  first  who  recommended  the  internal  use  of  anti- 
mony, and  he  has  enriched  the  pharmacopoeia  with  various 
preparations  of  that  metal,  particularly  the  empyreum^tic 
carbonate  of  antimony,  of  which  Sylvius  Deleboe  claimed 
tbe  discovery.  *  % 

VALENTIN.US,  author  of  the  heretical  sect  catted  Va- 
lentinians,  was  an  Egyptian,  and,  according  to  Daottus, 
was  educated  at  Alexandria.     He  aspired  to  the  episcopal 
dignity ',  but  being  set  aside  by  another,  who  was  after^ 
wards  martyred,  he  formed  the  design  to  oppose  tbe  true 
doctrine  of  Christ.     He  came  to  Rome  A.EK  140,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Hyginus,  and  there  created  great  dis- 
turbances.    In  143,  he  was  censured  by  the  cbarcb,  and 
excluded  the  congregation  ;  which  was  so  far  from  hum- 
bling him,  that  he  retired  into  Cyprus,  where  he  propagated 
his  erroneous  doctrines  ^rith  still  greater  boldness.    He  was 
learned,  eloquent,  and  bad  studied  the  Grecian  language, 
particularly  the  Platonic  philosophy.     Thus,  from  uk^e  and 
witty,  or  sophistical,  distinctions,  mixing  the  doctrine  of 
ideas,  and  the  mysteries  of  numbers  with  tbe  Tbeogony  of 
Hesiod,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  was  tbe  onty 
one  received  by  him,  he  formed  a  system  of  religious  pbrlo- 
sopby,  not  very  different  from  that  of  Basilides  and  the 
Gnostics,  and  in  some  respects  more  absurd  than  either; 
The  rise  of  his  heresy  was  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.     Fleury 
places  it  A.D.  143,  as  do  Danieus,  Tiliemont,  and  Echard. 
Valentine  himself  died  A.D.  160.     His  errors  spread  at 
Rome,  in  Gaul,  and  Syria,  but  particularly  in  the  Isle  of 
Cypms  and  Egypt,  and  continued  until  the  fourth  cenr. 
tury.     Bishop  Hooper,  in  bis  tract  "  De   Hesresi  Valen- 
tiniatia,'*  has  deduced  this  heresy  from  the  Egyptian  mys- 
teries.     Irenseus    was    the    principal  writer   against  Va- 
lentinus,    to  whom  may  be  added  TertulWan,   Clemens 
Alexat^driaus,  &c.  and  among  the  moderns,  Buddeus  ^^Dis- 
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9ert  d^  hiereii  YaleniiDiana."  The  author  of  this  heresy 
19  Midi  to  have  at  last  abjured  bis  errors,  and  was  received 
into  the  church  again,  but  we  have  no  farther  account  of 
his  personal  history*  ' 

VALENTIN  ys  (Michael  Bernard),  a  botanical  and 
medical  writer,  was  born  at  Giessen  in  Germany,  Nov.  26, 
1657,  and  having  studied  medicine,  became  a  professor  of 
the  science  in.  his  native  place,  where  he  died  March  13, 
1726.  He  wrote. a  great  many  works  on  the  subject  of 
bis  profession,  but  is  thought  to  have  succeeded  best  ia 
those  which  concern  botany.  Among  his  writings  of  both 
kinds  are,  1.  *^  Historia  simplidium  reformata,  X>ancfort, 
1716,  fol.  1726,  both  with  plates.  .2.  '^  Amphitheatruox 
Zootomicum,"  ibid.  1720,  fol.  This  was  Becker^s  trans- 
lation from  the  original,  published  in  German  in  1704 — 
1.714,  3  vols.  fol.  and  subjoined  is  a  life  of  Valentinus, 
written  in  verse  by  himself.  3.  ^'  Medicina  nova-antiqua,'* 
y^id.  1713,  4to.  4.  "Cynosura  roaterise  medic»,"  Stras- 
burgb,  1726,  3  vols.  5,  "  Viridarium  reformatum,"  Franc- 
fort,  1720,  fol.  wiih  fine  plates.  6.  ^'  Corpus  juris  medico- 
ll&g^le,"  ibid«  1722,  fol.;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  second 
edition,  of  his  ^'Novella>  Medico-legales,''  printed  in  1711, 
4to,  and  containa  many  curious  cases,  and  questions  which 
illustrate  the  state  of  medical  jurisprudence,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  much  freed  from  superstition  and  credulity*. 
Valentinus  published  also  a  ^'  Praxis  medicine  infallibilis," 
ifk  which  he  describes  the  filtering- stone  now  so  well  known ; 
and  another  work,  giving  a  history  of  philosophy,  '^  Arma- 
mentiurium  Natures  sysceiaaticum,  seu  Introductio  ad  phi- 
losophiam  modernotum  naturalem,^'  Giessen,  4to.  To  this 
be  adds  an  abridgment  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  on 
iMttural  history  from  the  transactions  of  the  society  *^  Natu- 
rae Curioaorum."' ' 

VALERIANUS  (Pierius),  or  Valeriano  Bolzani,  an 
ingenious  and  learned  Italian,  was  born  at  Belluno,  ip  the 
state  of  Yenicei  about  1477.  He  lost  his  father  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  was. reduced  with  his  mother  and  brethreu 
to  great  poverty,  which  so  retarded  his  studies  tliat  He  waa 
fifteen  years  old  before  he  learned  to  read  ;  but  hi^  uucl^ 
Urbanus  Bolzanius  (s/ee  vol.  YI.  p.  36),  who  was  afterward^ 
preceptor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Leo  X.  took  him  un^er 

*  Dupin. — Mosbeim. 
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hisprotection,  and  had  him  liberally  educated;  He  studiM 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  under  Valla  and  Lascaris;  and 
made  so  wonderful  a  progress,  that  be  was  accounted  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  Going  to  Rome  un- 
der tlie  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  he  became  the  favourite  of 
John  de  Medicis  (afterwards  Leo  X.)»  who  committed  to 
bis  care  the  conduct  and  instruction  of  two  nephews ;  and 
the  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  entered  upon  the  pon- 
tificate in  1523,  under  the  name  of  Ciement  VII.  shewed 
him  the  same  regard.  -  He  oflPered  him  first  the  bishopric 
of  Justinople,  and  then  that  of  Avignon ;  but  Valerianas 
refused  them  both,  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  place  of 
apostolic  notary.  He  was  in  immioent  danger,  when 
Rome  was  taken  in  1527  ;  and  the  year  after  retired  to  Bel* 
luno,  for  the  sake  of  that  tranquillity  which  he  had  never 
found  at  court.  Yet  he  su6Fered  himself  to  be  drawn  from 
his  retirement  by  Hy polite  de  Medici%  one  of  his  pupils ; 
who,  being  made  a  cardinal  in  1529,  chose  him  for  bi« 
secretary.  He  continued  in  this  office  till  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1535 ;  apd  seems  to  have  passed  the  next  two 
years  with  his  other  pupil  Alexander  de. Medicis,  who  had 
been  made  first  di4;e  of  Florence  in  1531.  Upon •  the 
death  of  Alexander,' in  1537,  he  retired  to  Padua;  where 
he  spent  the  remaindjer  of  his  life  among  bis  books,  and 
died  in  1558. 

He  composed  several  learned  and  curious  works,  some 
of  which  wer^  published  in  his  life-time,  some  not  till  after 
his  death.  Among  the  former  are,  "  De  Fulmioum  sigei- 
ficationibus,^*  Romae,  1517,  printed. ^Iso  in  the  6tb^'V0- 
lume  of  Grsevius  s  Roman  Antiquities.  <^  Pro  Saeerdolwm 
barbis  defensio/'  RomsB,  1531,  occasioned  by  an  intedtioii 
to  renew  ^  decree,  pretended  to  be  made  by  an  ailcii»nt. 
council,  and  confinnjed  by. pope  Alexander  III.  by  which 
priesjts  wer^  forbidden  to  wear  long  beards.  '  "  Ca^stigationes 
Vin^ilianae  lectiqnis,"  printed  in  Robert  Stephens'*  Virgil 
at  Paris,  1532,  and  since  reprinted  with  the  Ijest  edtCi<»BS 
of  this  poet.  "  Hieroglyphica,  sive  de  sacris  Egyptiorun* 
aliarumque  gentium  Uteris  Commentariorum  libri  LVIII.*' 
Basil,  1566,  In  this  he  at|;empU  lo  illustrate,  from  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  Rqqian  symbols,  almpft  pvety  branch  of 
science  and  art,  Jljut  is  suppi^sed  to  display  more  imagina^ 
tion  than  judgment.  Among  the  works  published  after  his 
d^athtare,  ^.^  DiaJogojdella^volgar  lingua,  non  prima  liscito 
in  luce,'*  4toj  "  Antiquitatum  Bellunensium  libri  quatuorj^'^ 
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8vd;  and  '*  Oontareims,  sive  de  litferatorum  infeliQitate 
\ibfi  duo,"  8vo ;  all  printed  at  Venice  iii  1 620,  by  the  di- 
rection and' under  the  care  of  Aloisio  Lollini,  bishop  of 
Belhino.  The  last  piece  contains  a  great  number  of  curi- 
dus  anecdotes;  and  is  entitled  **  Contarenus/'  because  the 
first  bodk  of  it  is  a  dialogue  between  Caspar  Coutareno,  a 
Venetian  ambassador,  and  some  learned  persons  at  Rome. 
It  has  been  often  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1647,  in  I2mo, 
**  cum  Cornelii  Tollii  Appendice,"  at  Helmstadt,  1695,  in 
12iDo;  and  at  Leipsic,  1707,  in  8vo,  with  two  other  pieces 
upon  similar  subjects,  namely,  ^^Aicioniusde£?tilio,*'  and 
**  Barberitts  de  miseria  Poetarum  Graecorum,*'  and  a  pre- 
face by  Joannes  Burchardu^  Menkenius,  the  editor.  -  Mr. 
D^Israeli,  who  has  written  so  well  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, considers  Valerianus's  as  '*  a  meagre  performance,  in 
which  the  author  shews  sometimes  a  predilection  for  the 
marlrellous,  which  happens  so  rarely  in  human  affairs ;  and 
be  is  so  unphilosophical,  that  he  places  among  the  misfor- 
tunes of  literary  men,  those  fataf  casualties  to  which  all 
men  are  alike  liable."  "Yet,**  adds  Mr.  D'Israeli,  **  even 
fhis  small  volome  has  its  value ;  for,  although  the  historian 
confines  his  narrative  to  tiis  own  times/,  he  includes  a  suffi- 
cient nupaber  of  names  to  convince  us  that  to  devote  our 
life  to  authorship  is  not  the  true  means  of  improving  our 
happiness  or  our  fortune.** 

Valerianus  published  also  at  different  times  two  volumes 
of  Latin  poems,  among  which  were  **Amorum  libri'quin- 
que.'*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  Valerianus's 
Ohristiah  name  was  Peter;  but  changed,  according  to  the 
CQsCdm  of  those  times,  by  one  of  his  masters  into  Pierius, 
in  allusion  to  Pierides,  a  name  of  the  Muses,  and  therefore 
probably  done  as  a  compliment  to  his  talents  for  poetry.*    ^ 

VALERIO,  orVALIERO  (AUGUSTlNte),  a  learned  pre- 
late, was  bom  April  7,  1531,  at  Venice,  descended  from 
on*  of  the  best  families  in  that  city.  After  haviiTg  made  a 
rwptd  progress  in  his  studies,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
StoaiideW  Ordini^  a  stnall  socifety  of  five  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  at  Venice,  Who  had  access  to  the  college 
wtete  iaflfefcirs  relative  to  the  rfepublic  were  debated,  that 
tlneynii^ht  tee  trained  up  to  thfe  science  of  government. 
Valerio  took  a  doctor^s  defitrtee  in  diviiiity  and  in  cation 

^  Tiraboscbt.^Moren  in  Pierio.<*-Koacoe'i  Leo.^JEyiSMeli^i  Ca)ltBii(i«t  ol 
A^tboTi^  Pref.  p.  ri. — B1ouhV*|  Ct iifiira. 
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Is^w,  becikine  professor  of  pbilospphy  at  Veoice,  ISSS,  mA 
having  afterwards  chosen  the  ecclesiastical  profession^  was 
iLppointed  bishop  of  Verona,  on  the  resignation  of  bis 
uncle,  cardinal  Bernardo  Naugerio,  1565.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  episcopal  station  with  great  prudence,  and 
to  the  edification  of  his  diocese,  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  created 
him  cardinal,  1583,  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  several  congregations.  Valerio  acquired  uni- 
versal esteem  by  his  skill  in  public  af&tirs,  his  learning  and 
virtue.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  24,  1606,  aged  75,  and 
aUbough  so  advanced,  his  death  is  s^pposed  to  have  been 
hastened  by. chagrin,  occasioned  by  the  interdiction  under 
which  pope  Paul  V.  had  laid  the  republic  of  Venice.  This 
learned  bishop  left  several  excellent  works :  the  qK)st  known 
are,  "  The  Rhetoric  of  a  Preacher,'*  '^  De  Rhetoiica  Ec- 
elesiastica  libri  tres,''  Venice,  1574,  8vo,  composed  by  the 
advice  and  according  to  the  plan  of  his  intimate  friend,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  This  was  so  popular  as  to  be  print^ 
eight  times  in  the  author's  life,  besides  being  translated 
into  French,  of  which  there  is  an  edition  so  late  as  1750, 
I2mo,  nor,  say  the. French  writers,  can  the  study  of  it  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  young  ecclesiastics.  His 
other  works  are  on  subjects  of  philosophy  and  history.  la 
I7i9y  appeared  in  4to,  a  work  entitled  <*  De  cautione  ad- 
hibenda  in  edendis  Libris,"  which  contains  a  complete 
list  of  Augustine  Valerio's  other  works  both  printed  and 

VALERIUS  FLACCUS.     See  FLACCUS. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  of 
ivhom ,  remain  ^^  libri  novem  factorum  dictorqaique  memo- 
rabilium,"  dedicated  to  Tiberius  CoBsar,  appears  to  have 
been  a  Roman,  and  lived  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cae- 
sar, probably  about  32  of  the  Christian  sera ;  for,  he  treats 
ihe  menrM)ry  of  Sejanus  with  scorn  and  abhorrence,  though 
be  does  not  expressly  mention  him.  His  style  ia  not  so 
p^re  as^migbt  be  es^pected  from  the  age  he  lived  in;  and 
tfaer^ore  many  learned  men  conjectured,  that  what  we 
hiye  is  not  the  original  work,  but  only  an  epitome  made 
b^  «ome  later  writer.  Fabricius  calls  it  ''opus  jucund^ta, 
raiitim^  utile^'V  ajs  indeed  it  is;  and  many  eminent  critic^ 
bavK  .employed  their  lucubrationjs  upon  it.     The  first  edi* 
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tion,  of  uncommoti  rarity  and  price,  is  tbatpriotad  atMentz, 
1471 9  fol.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  the  same  year. 
The  best  editions  since  are,  that  by  Tbysius  ^^  cum  Notia 
Vaifiorum,"  1670,  8vo;  that  "in  usum  Delphini,"  1679, 
4to;  that  by  Torrenius  at  Leyden,  1726,  in  2  vols.  4to^ 
"  cum  notis  integris  Lipsii,  Pighii,  Vorstii,  Perizonii,  &c.'* 
and  that  by  Kappius,  at  Leipsic,  1782,  Svo.^ 

VALESIUS  (Henry),  or  Henry  de  Valois,  a  French 
critic  of  great  abilities  and  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  ia 
1603,  of  parents,  whose  circumstances  supported  them 
without  any  profession.  He  began  his  studies  at  Verdun 
in  1613^  under  the  Jesuits,  and  the  greatest  hopes  were 
formed  of  him  from  his  childhood.  He  was  recalled  ta 
Paris  five  years  after,  and  continued  there  in  the  college 
of  Clermont ;  where  he  learned  rhetoric  under  Petavius, 
who,  as  well  as  father  Sirmond,  conceived  a  great  esteem 
for  him.  After  having  maintained  bis  theses  in  philosophy 
with  much  applause,  he  went  to  Bourges  in  1622,  to  study 
the  eivil  law ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  advocate.  He  frequented  the  bar 
for  seven  years,  but  more  to  oblige  bis  father  than  out  ^of 
any  fondness  for  the  law,  which  he  at  length  quitted,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  were  all  his  study,  and  all  his  pleasure.  Sun^* 
day  he  consecrated  to  devotion,  Saturday  afternoon  be 
allotted  to  his  friends ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  week  was 
spent  in  reading  and  laboun  His  own  library  not  sufEciag, 
be  borrowed  books  of  every  body ;  and  he  used  to  say, 
that  he  learned  more  from  other  people's  books  than  his 
own,  because,  not  having  the  same  opportunity  of  reviewing 
them,  he  read  them  over  with'  more  care.  He  acquired  « 
great  reputation  by  his  learning  and  publications,  when  % 
misfortune  befel  him,  which  interrupted  the  course  of  bj^ 
stodiei.  He  bad  always  a  weak  sight ;  but  continual  a|>« 
plication  had  hurt  him  so,  in  this  respect,  that  he  lost  1hia 
right  eye,  and  saw  very  indifferently  with  the  left.  Tbia 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  having  a  reader ;  for,  tbouigh 
his  father  was  of  too  sparing  a  humour  to  m^ke  him  an  aU 
lowancefor  this  purpose,  yet  the  defect  was  supplied  b^ 
t^  .generosity  of  bis  friends.  His  father,  ho wever^  died 
in  1650 ;  and  then  bis  circumstances  were  better  suiDed  to 
his,  necesMties.    The  same  year  he  eomposed  aa  4»aAum  m 

^  Vosfius  de  Hiat.  Lat^Fftbric.  Bibl.  Ut.-*S«xu  Oaoai.-^Di!bdHk*i'Gfs«sics. 
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praise  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  just  ascended 
the  throne ;  and  her  miyesty,  by  way  of  acknowledging  the 
ftvour,  promised  to  send  him  a  gold  chain,  and  gave  him 
at  the  same  time  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  learned 
Bbchart  to  Sweden.  But  the  chain  never  came,  and  the 
invitation  ended  in  nothing,  for  which  Valesius  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  to  blame,  having  been  so  imprudent, 
while  he  was  meditating  this  journey,  as  to  make  use  of 
some  satirical  expressions  on  the  learned  in  those  parts; 
which,  being  related  to  the  queen,  occasioned  her  ma- 
jesty's neglect  of  him. 

In  1734,  Valesius  had  published  at  Paris,  in  4to,  "  Ex- 
eerpta  Polybii,  Diodori  Siculi,  Nicolai  Damasceni,  Dionysit 
Halicarnassensis,  Appiani  Alexandrini,  Dionis,  &  Joannis 
Antiocheni,  ex  Collectaneis  Constantini  Augusti  Porphy- 
rogenitee,  nunc  primum  Grsec^  edita,  Latine  versa  cum 
notis."  The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenetes,  who 
died  in  the  year  059^  had  made  extracts  from  the  Greek 
historians  of  such  things  as  he  thought  most  useful ;  and 
had  ranged  these  extracts  under  certain  titles  and  common 
places,  in  number  fifty-three.  Each  contained  two  books ; 
one  of  **  Extracts  from  the  writers  of  Universal  History,*' 
another  of  *'  Extracts  from  the  Historians  of  the  Emperors.*^ 
Orily  two  of  these  titles  are  extant :  one  "  de  Legationi- 
bus,*'  the  first  book  of  which  was  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  at  Antwerp,  1582,  in4to;  the  second  by  David 
Hceschelius,  at  Augsburg,  1603,  ii^4to;  and  both  under 
the  title  of  •^  Eclogse  Legationum,  &c.'*  The  other  title 
is  **  de  Virtutibus  &  Vitiis,"  and  is  the  work  under  preseflt 
consideration.  A  merchant  of  Marseilles  had  broughtan 
ancient  manuscript  of  it  from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  sold 
it  to  Mons.  Peiresc,  who  sent  it  to  Paris.  Here  it  lay 
neglected  a  long  time ;  till  at  length  Pitheeus  engaged  Va^ 
lQ3iu9  to  translate  and  publish  it :  which  be  did^  and  verV 
properly  dedicated  it  to  Peiresc,  to  whom  the  public  A 
ebliged  for  it,  and  of  whose  ardour,  in  the  promotion  of 
letters,  we  have  the  following  anecdote*  Some  timeaftei*, 
Valesius  had  read  a  passage  in  an  ancient  author,  relatin'g 
to  the  harbour  of  Smyrna,  which  could  not  be  understood 
without  viewing  the  situation  upon  the  spot.  He  acquaiiif ^d 
F^resc  with  this  difficulty  ;  who  immediately  sent  a  pfeil*- 
ter,  to  take  a  view  of  that  port,  and  afterwards  communi- 
cated it  to  Valesius.  Valesius  thanked  Peiresc  for  tbfe 
trouble  he  had  been  at ;  but  added,  probably  not  in  +er 
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guarded  language,  that  it  did  not  clear  up  the  doubt  so 
well  as  he  could  wish.  Peiresc,  vexed  that  he  had  been  al 
so  much  ex|>ence,  wrote  back,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
give  him  satisfaction  ;  and  that,  if  he  bad  not  succeeded^ 
it  must  not  be  ascribed  to  either  himself  or  the  painter, 
but  to  his  own  temper  and  humour,  which  were  satisfied 
with  nothing. 

In  1636  he  gave  a  good  edition  of  ^^  Ammianus  MareeU 
linus/'  in  4tOy  corrected  in  a  great  number  of  places  from 
the  manuscripts,  and  illustrated  with  very  ingenious  and 
learned  notes.  A  second  edition,  with  more  notes  of  Va- 
lesius,  and  those  of  Lindenbrog,  came  out.  at  Paris,  1681, 
in  folio,  edited  by  bis  brother  Adriah  Valesius;  and  James 
Gronovius  also  published,  a  third  at  Leyden,  1693,  fol.  and 
4to.  The  critical  talents  and  learning  which  Valesius  had 
displayed  in  these  publications,  recommended  him  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  superintend  a  work  of  greater  im* 
portance,  an  edition  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians. 
M.  de  Montcbal,  abp.  of  Tholouse,  a  learned  man,  whom 
the  clergy  of  France  had  requested  to  give. an  edition  of 
these  liistorians,  undertook  the  affair ;  and  applied  to  Va- 
lesius to  assist  him  privately.  But  Valesius  was  too  jealous 
of  his  reputation,  to  let  another  person  enjoy  the Yruits  of 
his  labours  ;  and  therefore  absolutely  refused  his  aid.  The 
archbishop,  either  too  much  taken  up  with  the  business,  of 
bis  see,  or  despairing  of  success  in  what  he  had  under^^ 
taken,  soon  after  excused  himself  to  the  clergy ;  and  at 
the  same  time  advised  them  to  apply  to  Valesius,  as  a  nrna 
who  was  every  way  qualified  for  the  task.  To  this  Vale- 
sius had  no  objection,  and  his  employers  by  way  pf  encour 
xagetnent  settled  a  pension  upon  him.  This  was  about 
1650,  and  the  Historians  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  gdod  notes,  in  the  following  order :  ^^  Eusebifi 
Pamphili  historia  ecclesiastica,  ejusdemque  libri  de  vita 
Con&tantini,  &  panegyricus ;  atque  oratio  Constantini  ad 
9aox;tQs,^'  Paris,  1659;  ^^Socratis&  Sozomeiii  hint^rJaec^- 
eleaiastica,''  1668  ;  ^'  Theodoreti  et  Evagrii  historia  ec- 
clesiastica, item  excerpta  &  historia  ecclesijastka  Philpstor- 
gii,"  1673.  These  were  reprinted  in  %  vols.  foUo^  first  «^ 
Ao^terdam  19  1699,  and  then  at  Cambridge  ia  ll^Qi  to 
which  last  edition  some  reomrks,  but  very  it^oQsideJiabfts 
i)Des,  fKs^tered  up  and  down  in  various. authors,  we^e  col* 
lected  and  subjoined  by  the  editor  William  Reading.  ^ 
I  In.  1660,  Yaiesius  wasi)oiW)ured  with  the  title  of  historio* 
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grapher  of  France ;  and  bad  also  a  pension  settled  on  him 
by  th^  king,  in  consideration  of  bis  edition  of  Eusebius, 
wbicb  had  appeared  the  year  before.  In  1662  he  lost  his 
left  eye,  so  that  now  be  was  blind ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  skill  of  oculists,  the  most  that  could  be  done  for 
him  was,  to  eoable  him  to  see  a  little  with  the  left  eye,  a 
new  cataract,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  removed,  forming 
itself  again  in  the  right.  In  1663  he  had  an  addition  to 
his  pension  from  the  crown.  He  had  hitherto  lived  among 
bis  books,  but  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  be  surprized  his 
friends  by  marrying  a  handsome  young  woman,  by  whom 
be  had  seven  children.  He  died  the  seventh  of  May,  1676^ 
having  spent  the  two  last  years  of  life  in  all  the  miseries  of  > 
one  oppressed  with  infirmities.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  learning,  and  an  admirable  critic ;  but  hi)i 
disposition  was  far  from  being  amiable.  He  was  sparing  in 
his  praise,  but  so  tenacious  of  the  respect  he  thought  due 
to  him,  as  to  resent  the  smallest  attempt  to  criticise  or  find 
£ault  with  what  he  wrote,  and  this  irritable  temper  increased 
with  bis  years. 

After  bis  death,  was  published,  by  the  care  of  James 
Gronovius,  **  Notss  &  animadversiones  in  Harpocrationem 
&  Philippi  Jacobi  Maussaci  Notafi.  Ex  Bibliotfaeca  Ouli<» 
•Imi  Prousteau,*'  Lugd.  Bat.  1682,  in  4to.  Three  Latin 
funeral  orations  upon  three  of  his  intimate  friends  are  in-^ 
serted  in  Bates's  "  Vita)  selectorum  aliquot  vitorum  ;*'  tiie 
first  made  upon  Sirmond  in  1651,  the  second  upon  Petrus 
Puteanus  in  1652,  and  the  third  upon  Petavius  in  1653^. 
We  omitted  an  hexameter  poem,  made  upon  the  recovery 
of  tlie  king's  health,  and  published  by  himself  in  1663; 
with  the  title  of  "  Soteria  pro  Ludovico  nragno."  There 
are  also  "  Harangues  u  la  reine  de  Suede,  &  quelques 
a«tres  petites  pieces.'** 

VALESIUS  (AjDaiAN),  or  Adrien  de  Valois,  brother  of 
Henry,  and  a  very  learned  man  also,  was  born  at  Paris  in^ 
1607,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Clermont  there,  un--' 
der  tbe  Jesuiu.  He  followed  the  example  of  his  brother^ 
and  had  the  same  counsellors  in  his  studies,  the  father^. 
Sirmond  and  Petavius.  History  was  bis  principal  object; 
and  he  spent  maiiy  years  in  searching  into  tbe  most  au-^^ 
tbentic  records,  manuscript  as  well  as  printed.     His  long 

»  Vita  Valcsii  ab  Adriano  Valesro,  in  Bates's  **  Vita?  8eIectoruni.>»-^Niceron, 
▼ol.  V.-^;baufepie  in  Valois.— Usher's  Life  and  Letters,  p.  609,  613,  ^J4. 
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perseverance  in  these  pursuits  enabled  him  to  give  the  pub- 
lic an  elaborate  Latin  work,  entitled  *^  Gesta  Francorum, 
sett  de  rebis  Francicis/'  in  3  va]s.  folio ;  the  first  of  which 
came  out  in  1646,  the  two  others  in  i&5S.  This  history 
begins  with  the  year  254 ;  aYid  ends  with  752.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  care  and  elegance,  and  may  serve  for  an  excel- 
lent commentary  upon  tbe  ancient  historians  of  France, 
who  wrote  rudely  and  barbarously  :  but  some  have  consi- 
dered it.  as  a  critical  work  filled  with  rude  erudition,  rather 
than  a  history.  Colbert  asked  him  one  day  concerning  his 
Latin  history  of  France,  and  pressed  him  to  continue  it ; 
but  he  answered  the  minister,  that  he  might  as  well  take 
away  bis  life^  as  put  hiin  upon  a  work  so  full  of  difficul- 
ties, and  so  much  beyond  what  his  age  could  bear ;  for  he 
wa9  then  in  yeai's.  He  is  the  author  of  several  other  Latin 
works ;  as  ^^  Notitia  Galliarum,  ordine  alphabetico  diges- 
ts,^* 1675,  in  folio;  a  work  of  great  utility  in  explaining 
the  state  of  ancient  Gaul.  He  was  the  editor,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  of  the  second  edition  of  ^^  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus;'*  to  which,  besides  additional  notes  of  his  brother 
and  Lindenbrog,  he  added  notes  and  emendations  of  his 
own.  He  wrote  also  a  Panegyric  upon  the  king,  and  a  life 
of  his  brother.     There  i«  also  a  "  Valesiana.'* 

In  1660,  he  was,  with  his  brother,  honoured  with  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the  king ;  and  had  a  pension  set- 
,  tied  upon  him.  In  1664,  he  lost  the  company  of  his  bro^ 
tber;  who,  when  he  married,  left  his  mother  and  brethren, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  till  then.  Adrian,  however,  some 
years  after,  followed  his  brother^s  example,  and  married  a 
wife  too ;  by  whom  he  had  children.  He  enjoyed  good 
health,  till  be  was  eighty-five,  and  then  died,  July  the  2d, 
1692.' 

VALINCOUR  (John  Baptist  du  Trousset  de),  a 
French  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  1653,  of  a  good 
family,  at  St.  Quentin  in  Picardy.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  ki»g*s  closet,  to  the  marine,  a  member  of  the  French 
acadeoiy,  an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  historiographer  to  his  majesty.  M.  de  Valincour  had 
collected  a  great  number  of  very  curious  and  important 
memoirs  respecting  marine  affairs ;  but  these  MSS.  were 
eoi>8«med  with  his  library  by  a  fire,  which  burnt  his  house 
at   St.  Cloud  in   the   night,  between  the  thirteenth  and 

1  Chauft^ie.— Niceroi!k,  vol.  III.— PerrauU's  Leg  Hommes  lllustres. 
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fourteenth  of  January,  1725.  He  died  January  5,  1730, 
at  Paris,  aged  seventy.  His  works  are,  A  Criticism  on 
the  romance  of  the  princess  of  Cleves,  entitled  **  Let- 
tres  a  Madame  la  Marquise  de  --: —  sur  le  sujet  da  la 
Princesse  de  Cleves,"  Paris,  1678,  12mo,  which  is  much 
esteemed.  A  good  "Life  of  Francis  de  Lorraine,  duke  of 
Guise,'*  1681,  12mo.  **  Observations  critiques  surrOEdipe 
de  Sophocle,"  and  several  short  poetical  pieces  in  Pere 
Boubours'  collection.  ^  i  ^ 

VALLA  (George),  an  Italian  physician  and  professor 
of  the  belles  letrres  at  Venice,  was  born  at  Picenza,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Laurentius  Valla.  He  was  well  skilled 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  wrote  a  considerable 
number  of  books  both  in  physic  and  literature.  One  of 
bis  books  in  the  former  has  a  title,  which  gives  us  no  less  an 
opinion  of  bis  honesty  than  of  bis  skill  in  his  profession: 
it  is  ^'  De  tuenda  sanitate  per  victum  ;"  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  practised  physic.  He  wrote  ^'  Cummeutaries 
on  some  books  of  Cicero,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  Juve- 
nal, &c."  and  ^^A  Comment  upon  the  second  book  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,"  printed  at  Venice  1502,  in  4to,: 
which,  however,  must  be  certainly  very  scarce,  since  father 
Hardouin  tells  us  that  he  could  not  meet  with  it.  He  was 
also  the  compiler  of  a  work  entitled  '^  De  expetendis  et 
fugiendis  rebus,"  Venice,  1501,  2  vols.  fol.  a  kind. of  phi*- 
losophical  and  literary  Cyclopsedia,  in  which  the  articles 
are  generally  short,  but  many  of  them  curious.  *Valla 
exasperated  the  duke  of  Milan  so  much  by  his  too  impe** 
tuous  zeal  for  the  Trivuldan  faction,  that  the  prince  pro* 
cured  him  to  be  committed  to  prison  even  at  Venice.  He 
suffered  great  hardships  in  that  confinement,  but  was  ii^ 
last  released.  He  died  suddenly,  as  he  was  going  from 
his  lodgings,  in  order  to  read  a  lecture  upon  the  tmmor-  ^ 
tality  of  the  soul,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. * 

VALLA  (LA\(rRENC£),  a  man  of  letters  of  great  eiai-  . 
Bence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1407*: 
His  father  was  a  doctor  of  civil  and  common  law,  ao4  ^4-*) 
vocate  of  the  apostolic  consistory.  He  was  educated  at 
Romey  and  learned  Greek  under  Aurispa ;  but  io  conte^-i 
quence  of  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  death  .of  pQfOt . 

>  Nlctron;  vol.  Xir.~.Dict.  Hl«t. 

3  een.  Dict.~Tuaboscbi.*-S»]ai  Ononuitt. 
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Martin,  an<)  tbe  advancement  of  Eugenius  tp  the  papal 
chair,  he  retired  to  Pavia.  Here  he  read  lectures,  on  rhe- 
toric, and  wrote, his  tbree  books  ^' De  Voluptate  ac  vero 
bono."  From  thence  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  read  the 
same  lectures:  and  before  1435. read  them  to  Aipboiuus, 
king  of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  that  learned  patroa 
of  letters,  who  took  minutes  of  his  lecttires,  and  acknow« 
ledged  his  literary  obligations  to  him.  While  in  tbis  place 
he  wrote  his  hook  on  free-will,  against  Boetius,  and  his 
detection  of  the  forged  gift  which  Constantine  is  said  to. 
have  made,  of  Borde,  to  pope  Sylvester,  which  was  first 
published  in  1492.  Here  too  he  translated .  Homer  into. 
Latin,  and  began  his  six  books  of  ^^  Elegantise  linguae  La^ 
tinae.^'  All  this  while  he  had  followed  Alphonsus  in  bis 
wars,  and  had  exposed  his  person  in  several  sea-figbts  ;.aodv 
limong  his  other  literary  undertakings  he  had'written  three 
books  of  logical  disputations,  in  which,  having  reduced 
the  ten  predicaments,  or  elements,  tp  three,  he  was  ac* 
cused  of  heretical  pravity  by  the  inquisitor-general.    . 

He  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  Livy,  and  drew  up  tiotes 
on  that  author  on  tne  following  occasion.  It  was  the  cus-' 
torn  of  Alphonsus  to  have  some  ancient  author  read  by  one 
of  the  literati  about  bis  court,  during  his  public  dinners, 
where  tbe  king  himself  gave  some  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  book,  and  invited  the-different  guests  to  give  theirs; 
and,  as  tbe  disciuSsion  of  any  particular  poitit  pleased  him, 
he  divided  the  sweetmeats  among  the  competitors,  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  reader.  Tbis  ofBce  had 
fallen  on  Beccadelli  and  Valla,  who,  from  intimate  friends^ 
became  inveterate  enemies,  by  disputing  about  passages  iu 
Livy  on  these  QCcasiobs.  Valla  became  equally  hostile  to 
Bartholomew  Facio  (see  Facio),  whom  Alphonsus  had 
made  bis  historiographer,  and  had  appointed  Valla  at  the 
i^ame  time  to  write  the  Life  of  his  royal  father  Ferdinand. 
The  first  copy  of  this  Liife,  in  three  books,  drawn  up  in 
two  months^  and  submitted  to  the  king  for  bis  correctiofl,> 
was  privately  overlooked  by  Facio,  who,  boasting  of  havi^ng 
detected  five  hundred  errors  in  it,  was  answered  by  Valia 
in  four  books  of  invectives,  or  recriminations,  in  the  last 
<|f  which  he  inserted  his  corrections  and  notes  on  thevfirst 
six  books  of  Livy^  on  ihe  Punic  war.  These  books  she 
had  beard' Beccadelli  read  before  Alphonsus^  and  his  ene- 
9iies  charged  him  with  sajnug  >t)iat.he  would  undertake 
to  correct  these  better  tha»  Aretiae,  Guaritii>  and  even 
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Petrarch  hioiselfi  whose  corrections  were  in  the  MS*  at 
Naples  sent  to  the  king  by  Cosmo  de  Medici  from  Florence. 
Valla's  frequent  attacks  on  barbarous  Latinists  and  ignorant 
theologists  of  his  time  exposed  him  to  imminent  danger 
from  the  inquisition ;  but  he  generally  found.a  protector  in 

the  king. 

Having  accepted  i^ti  invitation  to  return  to  Rome  froi^ 

pope  Nicholas  V.  he  was  favourably  received  by  that  poii- 
tiff,  who  settled  a  handsome  pension  on  him.     He  now 
applied  himself  to  a  translation  of  Thucydides,  and  on  pre- 
senting it  to  the  pope,  was  rewarded  by  a  gratuity  of  five 
hundred  gold  crowns,  and  was  recommended  to  translate 
Herodotus,    which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing. 
What  he  bad  done  came  into  the  possession  of  Alphonsas, 
and  was  pubUsbed  by  Pontanus^  but  neither  of  these  trans-, 
lations  have  been  thought  eminently  successful.     That  of 
Thucydides  is,  charged  by  H.  Stephens   (wlio   printed  k 
along  with  his  edition  of  the  original  (1564)  as  well  as  se- 
parately) with  ignoraacey  carelessness,  and  inelegance  of 
language,  and  Dr.  Hudson  repeats  the  charge.     Wesseling 
speaks  equally  unfavourably  of  his  Herodotus, .  but  he'  apo- 
logizes that  the  MS.  whence  he  translated  was  imperfect, 
and  himself  overwhelmed  with  the  hostilities  of  hisr  enemies. 
Pope  Nicholas,  in   addition  to  his  other  favours,   ap* 
pointed  him  professor  of  rhetoric ;  and  he  employed  bis 
leisure  time  in  putting  the  finishing  hand  to  his  '*  Elegantiae 
liaguQB  Latins,'*  which,  as  we  already  noticed,  he  began  at 
KapJes,  and  sent  to  the  king's  secretaries,  one  of  whom 
published  them  without  his  knowledge.     He  seems  to  have^ 
written  six  more  books  on  this  subject,  which  may  possibly 
be  concealed  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Italy.     He  also 
completed  his  '^Illustrations'' of  the  New  Testament,  which 
the  pope,  and  many  of  the  dardinals,  earnestly  solicited  him 
to  circulate,  and  which  Erasmus  published  in  1504.     Yalia 
attacked  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  by  Jerome,  which  drew 
on  him  the  censure  of  his  antagonists,  and  occasioned  his 
notes  to  be  condemned  by  Paul  IV.  after  the  council  of 
Trent  had   given   its    sanction    to   Jerome's  translation. 
Among  the  bitterest  of  bis  antagonists  was  t])e  celebrated 
Poggio,  with  whom  he  quarrelled  late  in  life  on  account 
of  some  criticisms  of  tbat  eminent  scholar.     It  is  difficult 
perhaps  to  say  who  gave  the  first  provocation,  but  it  is  ceir- 
tain  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  intemperate  language  and 
low  abuse  which  passed  between  them^  for  an  account  of 
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which  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Shepherd's  excellent  Life  of 
Poggio.     Another  of  Valla's  enemies  was  Morandus  of  Bo-  ' 
logna,  who  accused  him  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  of  misrepre* 
sen  ting  Livy.    This  Valla  answered  by  two  <*  Confutations,'* 
written  with  much  jasperity.     , 

As  Valla  had  formerly  entertained  thoughts  of  a  clerical 
life,  he  declined  forming  any  matrimonial  engagement,  but 
is  reproached  by  Poggio  with  having  debauched  his  sister's 
husband's  maid,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks,  for  he  does  not  deny  this  charge,  with 
tenderness  and -affection.  He  afterwards  became  a  canon 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  secretary  and  apostolical  writer  tb 
the  pope.*  He  died  in  1457,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  \7as 
buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  canon,  where  there 
is  a  monument  and.  inscription,  the  latter  wrong  in  stating 
his  death  to  have  happened  in  1465.  Of  all  his  writings 
his  "  £legantiae  linguse  Latirtae"  only  serves  now  to  preserve 
him  io  the  rank  of  eminent  scholars  of  liis  time.  His  irri- 
table temper  rendered  his  life  a  perpetual  literary  warfare, 
but  at  no  time  were  the  quarrels  of  authors  more  disgrace- 
ful than  at  the  revival  of  literature. 

If  Valla  had  his  enemies,  he  has  also  ha^  his  defenders, 
and  of  these  Erasmus  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous.  He 
expresses  his  indignation  that  Poggio  should  be  in  every 
hody^s  hands,  while  Valla,  who  had  a  hundred  times  his 
learning,  "centuplo  doctior,"  was  read  by  nobody*;  and  he 
declares,  in  the  same  epistle,  that  **  the  mordacity  of  Valla 
alone,  if  they  will  call  it  so,  haa  contributed  more  to  the 
prompting  of  literature  than  the  foolish  and  insipid  candour 
of  thousands,  who  admire  all  the  productions  of  ail  then 
without  distinction,  and  who'  applaud  and  (as  they  say) 
scratch  one  another  :"  **  itaque  unius  Laurentii  mordacitas, 
siquidem  ita  malunt  appellare,  non  paulo  plus  conduxit  rel 
literari^,  quam  plurimorum  ineptus  candor,  omnia  omnium 
sine  delectu  mirantium,  sibique  invicem  plaudentium,  ac 
mutiiifm  (quod  aiunt)  spabentiums"  In  short,  this  whole 
epistle,  which  is  by  no  means  a  short  one,  is  written  en- 
tirely in  the  defence  of  Valla ;  though  at  the  same  tkne  it 
woiild  be  easy  to  collect  from  it,  if  Valla's  works  were  not 
extant,  that  he  cannot  be  defended  from  the  charge  of  en- 
vious and  abusive  language.  The  first  edition  of  his  **  Ete- 
gantias"  was  printed  at  Rome  in  14^1,  folio,  and  the  last 
by  Robert  Stephens,  at  Paris,  in  1542,  4to.' 

*  Tiraboschf.— Sketch  by  l)ir.  Goagh  in  Geot.  Mag.  Tol.>  LIX.r-G€D.  Dio^.-— 
Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio,— Hody  de  Grsee.  Illust. 
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VALLE  (P£T£R  D£  LA),  a  celebrated  traTeller^  was  W 
Roman  gentleman,  and  member  of  the  academy  dell*  Umo* 
risti.  He  commenced  his  travels  in  1614,  over  the  East, 
and  his  account  of  it  in  Italian,  1662,  4  vols,  4to,  has  always 
been  considered  as  giving  the  best  account  that  had  th^ 
appeared  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  <and  India.  .Gibbon 
call^  him  ^'  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  intolerably  vain 
and  prolix/'  The  French  have  a  good  translation  by  Car- 
reau  and  le  Comte,  1663,  4  vols.  4to,  and  Rouen,  1745,  8 
vols*  12mo«  There  is  also  an  English  translation,  London, 
1665,  folio.  He  did  not  return  from  his  travels  until  1626. . 
He  iparried  at  Babylon  a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  ac^ 
companied  him  in  bis  journeys,  and  died  at  Mirta  in  Cam* 
mania,  1622,  aged  twenty*three.  Her  husband  was  so 
deeply  affected  with  her  loss,  that  he  caused  her  body  to 
be  embalmed  and  carried  it  always  with  him  in  a  woodea 
cpffin,  till  his  arrival  at  Rome,  where  he  buried  it  with  great 
magnificence  in  his  family  vault  in  the  church  of  Ara  cc&li. 
He  spoke  her  funeral  oration  himself, .  which  may  be  found 
in  Italian  and  French,  in  the  12mo  edition  of  hisTraveb. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1652.^ 

VALLISNIERI  (Antonio),  a  celebrated  professor  of 
physi'c  at  Padua,  was  born  May  3,  1661,  at  the  old  castle  of 
Trasilico  in  Modena,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family.  He 
distinguished  himself  among  the  learned,  with  wbom  he 
held  a  very  elitensive  correspondence,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  pf  many  learned  societies;  among  others  of  oue 
Royal  Society.  He  practised  and  taught  physic  with  great 
reputation,  was  honorary  physician  to  the  emperor,  and 
created  a  knight  by  the  duke  of  Modena.  He  died  January 
2^,  1730,  aged  si,xiy*nine.  His  works  on  insects,  natural 
history,  and  physic,  are  numerous,  and  were  print^.  ,at. 
Venice,  in  1733,  3  vols,  folio,  in  Italian.  They  are  curious, 
learned,  and  much  esteemed.  He  left  a  son,  who  was  ai 
physician  also,  and  the  editor  of  his  father*s  works.' 
/VALMONT  DE  BOMARE  (James  Christophbr),  an, 
epiiinent  French  naturalist,  wa$  born  at  Rouen,  Sept  17,, 
1T31,  and  had  bis  classical  education  in  the  Jesuits'  college, 
there,  where  he  was  principally  distinguished  for  the  pro-r 
ficiency  he  made  in  the  Greek  language.  He  afterwards 
became  ^  pupil  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  Lecat,  a(id' 
after  studying  pharmacy  came  to  Paris  in  L75Q.     His  fa- 

'  Tiraboschi.— Moreri. 
-<  Fsbroni  yU»  lUlDrom.^Elor,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medeeine«^Cbaofepi««' 
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Vkist/  wbo  was  an  iidvocate  of  th^  parliament  of  Normandy, 
intended  him  for  the  bar,  but  his  predilection  for  natitral 
history  was  too  strong  for  any  prospects  which  that  profes- 
sion might  yield.  Having  obtained  from  the  dake  d^Ar- 
^enson,  the  war  minister,  a  kind  of  commission  to  travel 
in  the  name  of  the  governmenty.be  spent  some  years  in 
visiting  the  principal  cabinets  and  collections  of  natural  ' 
history  in  Europe,  and  in  inispecting  the  mines,  volcanos, 
and  other  interesting  phenomena  of  nature.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1756,  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  nutural 
history,  which  he  regularly  continued  until  1788,  and  ac^ 
quired  so  much  reputation  as  to  be  admitted  an  hontoriry 
member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and 
had  liberal  offers  from  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Portugal  to 
settle  in  those  countries ;  but  be  rejected  these  at  the  very 
.time  that  he  was  in  vain  soliciting  to  be  reimbiirsed  the  er« 
perices  he  bad  contracted  in  serving  his  own  nation.  He 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  revolutionary  storms,  and  died 
at  Paris  Aug.  34,  1807,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1758,  at  which  time  he 
published  bis  *^  Catalogue  d'un  cabinet  d'histoire  nat|i* 
relle,'*  12mo.  This  was  followed  next  year  by  a  sketch  of 
a.complete  system  of  mineralogy  ;  and  two  years  after  b^ 
his  "  NoUvelle  exposition  du  regne  minerale,*'  2  vols.  8vo,' 
reprinted  in  1774;  but  his  greatest  work,  on  which  hisrre-^ 
putation  is  chiefly  built,  was  his  '^  Dictlonnaire  rais<>nn^ 
universei  d'histoire  naturelle,'*  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions  both  in  4to  and  8v6,  the  last  of  which  was 
published  at  Lyons  in  1800,  15  vols.  8vo.* 

VALOIS.     See  VALESIUS. 

VALSALVA  (Antony  Maria),  an  eminent  physiician, 
was  horn  at  Imola'in  1666,  and  died  in  1723.     He  was  the 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Morgagni,  and  taught  anatomy  at 
Bologna  with  the  greatest  reputation.  -    His  ^  Anatomical 
Dissertations*'  were  published  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1740^ 
2  vols.  4to,  by 'Morgagni,  who  commented  on  them  with  ' 
great  fireedohri,  pointing  out'  what  he  thought  erroneous,   i 
antt  liberally  praising  his  merits  and  discoveries.     Of  the 
latter  kind  are  his  observations  on  the  ear,  published  at  Bo-^ 
lo^a  in  1707,  4to,  **  De  Aure  humana.'^     On  this  interest- 7 
itig  subject  the  author  employed  sixteen  years;  and  dissect- 
ed a  prodigious  nuKkiber  of  subjects  to  illustrate  it.'; 

1  D»€t.  Hiit. 

^  FAbronii  Vit»  Italorum,  toI.  V.-^Eloy,  Pict  Hiit.  de  Medf €iQt« 
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VANBRUGH  (John),  a  gentlemao  emipent  in  t^e  ver; 
different  <;haracters  of  dramatic  poet  and  architect,  was  de« 
scended  from  a  family  originally  of  Ghent  in  Flanders. 
His  grandfather,.  Giles  Fanburg,  being  obliged  to  quit  his 
native  cpuntry  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  protes* 
tants  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  came  to  England,  and  settled  as 
a  merchant  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Wal« 
brooke,  where  fa.e  continued  until  his  death  in  1646.  He 
left  ^  son,  Giles  Vanbrugb,  wiio  settled  in  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter, and  was,  it  is  supposed,  a  sug^ar-baker,  where  he  ac« 
quired  an  ample  fortune.  Blome,  in  his  ^^  Britan^iia,"  call^ 
hitn -genikman^  and  afterwards  he  was  styled  ^xk.esqutre^ 
Removing  to  London,  he  obtained  the  place  of  comptroller 
of  the  Treasury-chamber.  He  died  in  1715.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  the  fifth  and  youngest  daughter  and  coheir  o( 
sir  Dudley  Carleton,  of  Imber-court  in  Surrey,  knt  Sh^ 
died  in  1711.  'By  her  be  had  eight  sons,  the  second  of 
whom  ,was  John,  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The 
time  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained,  b,ut  it  probably 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

We  have  no  account  of  his  education,  but.it  probably 
w;i9.  liberal,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  a  rapid  pr<>gress  in 
the  accomplishments  .suited  to  bis  rank  in  life.^  A  gay, 
lively  disposition  led  him  to  the  ^rray,  in  which  at  a  very 
early  4ge  he  bore  an  ensign's  commission,  bu^^  does  not  apr 
pear  to  have  remained  long  a  candidate  for  higher  promo- 
tion. His  course  of  desultory  reading,  or  the  con4>aqy  he 
l^ept,  seems  to  have  given  him  a  taste  for  the  drama,  which 
he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success,  and  divided  with 
Congreve  the  merit  of  reviving  the  comic  muse.  In  some 
of  his  winter-quarters  he  became  acquainted  with  sir  Tho- 
mas Skipwith ;  who  being  a  sharer  in  a  theatrical  patent, 
though  little  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  it,  young  X.&n« 
Vrugb  shewed  him^  the  outlines  of  two  plays ;  and  sir 
Thomas  encouraged  him  tp  finish  ^^  The  Relapse,''  which, 
liotwithstanding  its  gross  indecencies,  being  acted  in  1697, 
succeeded  beyond  their  warmest  expectatiops,  placed  Van- 
brugh  in  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  and  stimulated  him 
(under  the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax)  to  cooiplete.  bis 
**  ProvpkM  Wife ;"  which  was  successfully  brought  out  at 
I.ineoln'&  Inn  Fields  in  1 69B.  Though  both  tbe$e  cpmedies 
met  with  greater  applause  than  the  author  expected,  yet 
both  were  liable  to  the  severest  censure,  and  verified  the 
ob$]&rvatioa  of  Pope, .        , 

*'  That  Van  wants  grace,  who  nevei^  wanted  wit.** 
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In  the  same.year^  1698,  he  brought  out  his  comedy  oi 
^  iEsop,^'  which  was  acted  at  Drury»Lane,  an'd  contains 
much  general  satire  and  useful  morality,  bat  was  no^  very 
sUccessfdL     ^^  tThe  False  Friend,*'  his  next  comedy,  came 
out  in  1702.     He  had  interest  enough  to  raise  a  ^ubscrip* 
lion  of  thirty  persons  of  quality,  at  100/.  each,  for  building 
a  stately  theatre  in  the  Hay-Market;  on  the  first  stone 
that  was  laid  of  this  theatre  were  inscribed  the  words  Little 
Whig,  as  a  compliment  to  a  celebrated  beauty,  lady  Sun-^ 
derland^  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
t#a8t  and  pride  of  that  party.     The  bouse  being  finished  in 
1706,  it  was  pntby  Mr.  Betierton  and  his  associates  undec 
the  management  of  sir  John  Yanbrugh  and  Mr.  Congreve, 
in  hopes  of  retrieving  their  desperate  fortunes ;  but  their 
expectations  were  too  sanguine.     The  new  theatre  was 
opened  with  a  translated  opera,  set  to  Italian  music,  called 
•*  The  Triumph  of  Love,"  which  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
^*  The  Confederacy^'  was  almost  immediately  after  pro- 
duced by  sir  John,  and  acted  with  more  success  than  so 
licentious  a  performance  deserved,  though  less  than  it  was 
entitled  to»  if  considered  merely  with  respect  to  its  dra^ 
matic  merit*     The  prospects  of  the  theatre  being  unpro- 
mising, Mr.  ^ongreve  gave  up  his  share  and  interest  wholly 
to  Yanbrugh,  who,  being  now  become  sole  manager,  was 
under  a  necessity  of  exerting  himself.    Accordingly,  in  the 
same  season,  he  gave  the  public  three  other  imitations 
from  the  French  ;  viz,  1.  "  The  Cuckold  in  Conceit."     2. 
«  Squire  Treeloby  ;''  and,  3.  "  The  Mistake."     The  spa- 
ciousness of  the  dome  in  the  new  theatre,  by  preventing 
the  actors  from  being  distinctly  heard^  was  an  inconve- 
nience not  to  be  surmounted ;  and  an  union  of  the  two 
companies  was  projected.     Sir  John,  tired  of  the  business, 
disposed  of  his  theatrical  concerns  to  Mr.  Owen  Swinney, 
who  governed  the  stage  till  another  great  revolution  oc-r 
curred.     Our  author's  last  comedy,  "  The  Journey  to  Lon- 
don," which  was  left  imperfect,  was  finished  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  Mr.  Cibber,  who  takes  notice  in  the  prolc^e 
of  sir  John's  virtuous  intention  in  composing  this  piece,  to 
make  amends  for  scenes  written  in  the  fire  of  youth.     He 
seemed  sensible  indeed  of  this,  when  in  1725  he  altered, 
an  exceptionable  scene  in  "  The  Provoked  Wife,"  by  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  of  quality  what  before  had 
been  spoken  by  a  clergyman;  a  change  which  removed 
from  him  the  imputation  of  ^rophaneness,  wbiob^  however^ 
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as  well  M  the  most  gross  licentiousness,  still  adlieres  to  his 
6tber  plajrs,  and  gave  Collier  an  irresistible  advantage  over 
hibi  in  the  memorable  controversy  respecting  the- stage. 

At  what  time  Vanbrugh  began  to  be  an  arcbitect  by  pni«« 
fession,  we  do  not  find  mentioned.  His  prindipal  build* 
ings  are  Blenheim;  Castle- Howard,  in  Yorkshire;  £ast*# 
berry,  in  Dorsetshire ;  King's  Weston,  near  Bristol ;  Eas^ 
ton-Neston,  in  Northamptonshire;  Mr.  Duncombe'a,.  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  the  opera-house ;  to  which  wemay  indeed 
add  his  most  tasteless  pile,  St.  John's  cbiurch,  in  West*- 
minster ;  but  neither  want  of  taste  nor  of  grandeur  of  con- 
ception can  be  justly  attributed  to  sir  Jobn^s  greatest  wdrks, 
Blenfaeifn  and  Castle^ Howard.  Walpole  says,  ^^  Hewewr 
paitial  the  court  was  to^VanbrugH  every  body  was  not  so 
blind  to  his  defects.  Swift  ridiculed  both  his  own  diminu- 
tive house  at  Whitehall,  and  the  stupendous  pile  at  Blen« 
beim.     Of  the  first  he  says, 

*  At  length  they  in  the  rubbish  spy 
A  thing  resembling  a  goose-pie/  » 

And  of  the  other, 

'  That,  if  his  grace  were  no  more  skilVd  in 
The  art  of  battering  walls  than  building, 
We  might  expect  to  see  next  year  . .    .   ' 

A  mouse-trap-man  chief  engineer.* 

Thus  far  the  satirist  was  well  founded;  party-rage  warped 
his  understanding  when  he  censured  Vanbrugh^s  plays,'  anti 
left  him  no  more  judgment  to  see  their  bfeauties  than  sir 
John  had  when  he  perceived  not  that  they  were  the  onljr 
beauties  he  was  formed  to  compose."  '  Walpole,  perhaps,' 
was  not  aware  of  the  handsome  apology  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr. 
Pope  have  made,  in  the  joint  preface  to  their  miscellanies  :' 
**  In  regard  to  two  persons  only  we  wish  our  raillery,  though 
ever  so  tender,  or  resentment,  though  ever  so  just,  bad 
not  been  indulged.'    We  speak  of  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Who 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  honour;  and  of  Mr.  Addisdn, 
<vhose  name  deserves  all  the  respect  from  every  lover  of 
learning.**     And  notwithstanding  Walpole's  own  contribu- 
tion of  wit  and  flippancy  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Van-* 
brugh*s  Blenheim  and  Castle- Howard,  we  are  far  more  in^ 
clined  to  the  opinion  of  our  illustrious  artist  an'd  elegant 
^^ter,  str  Joshua  Reynolds,  delivered,  as  it  is,  with  the 
modesty  that  distinguishes,  however  seldom  it  accompanies, 
superior  genius.     *<  In  the  buildings  of  Vanbrugh,  who  was 
a  poet  as  well  as  an  architect,  there  is  a  greater  display  of 
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nnagin^ioD  than  we  shall  fiiid^  perhaps,  in  any  other ;  at^ 
this  istteff  ground  of  the  efiFect\we  feel  in  many  of  his  works^ 
notwithstanding  the  faults  with  which  many  of  them  are 
charged.  For  this  purpose  Vanbrugh  appears  to  have  had 
recourse  to  some  principles  of  the  Gothic  architecture^ 
wluchy  though' not  so  ancient  as  the  Grecian,  is  more  so  to 
our  imagination,  with  which  the  artist  is  more  concerned 
than  with  absolute  truth.'*. — "To  speak  of  Vanbrugh,"  adds 
sir  Joshua,  "in-  the  language  of  a  painter,  he  had  origi- 
naiity  of  inrentiot) ;  he  understood  light  and  shadow,  and 
had  great  skill  in  composition.  To  support  his  principal 
object,  he  produced  his  second  and  third  groupes  or  masses. 
He  perfectly  understood  in  his  art,  what  is  the  most  difficuk 
in  ours,  the  conduct  of  the  back-ground,  by  which  the  de* 
sigsr  and  ravention  are  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
What  tt|e  back^ground  is  in  painting,  in  architecture  is  the 
real  ground  on  which  the  building  is  erected;  and  no  archi- 
tect took  greater  care  that  his  work  should  not  appear  crude 
and  hard,  that  is,  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the 
ground  without  expectation  or  preparation.  This  is  a  tri- 
bute which  a.  painter  owes  to  an  architect  who  composed 
like  a  painter,  and  was  defrauded  of  the  doe  reward  of  his 
merit  by  the  wits  of  liis  time,  who  did  not  understand  the 
principles  of  composition  in  poetry  better  than  he,  and 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  he  understood  perfectly, 
t^e.general  ruling  principles  of  architecture  and  painting. 
Vanhrugh's  fate  was  that  of  the  great  Perrault.  Both  were 
the  objects  of  the  petulant  sarcasms  of  factious  men  of 
letters,  and  both  have  left-some  of  the  fairest  monuments 
which,  to  this  day,  decorate  their  several  countries;  the 
facade  of  the  Louvre;  Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard." 
.  Castle-r Howard  Vanbrugh  built  for  Charles,  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, deputy  to  thfe  earl  marshal,  who  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clarenceux,  king-at-arms,  in  1'704.  The, 
appointment,  however,  was  'remonstrated  against  by  the, 
superseded  heralds,  and  the  college  at  large  felt  the  slight 
put  upon  them  by  having  a  total  stranger  made  king-at- 
arms,  and  who  was  likewise  ignorant  of  the  profession  of 
heraldry  and  genealogy.  Swift's  jcw^n  was,  that  he  might 
now  iuild  homes  I  He  was  knighted  at  Greenwich,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1714,  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royal  works 
January  6,  1714-5,  and  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Green- 
Vvich  hospital,  August  17,  1716.  It  was  designed  to  have 
given. him  the  place  of  garter ;  but  finding  that  the  younger. 
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Afitiis  bad  a  reversionary  grant,  be  resigned  bis  tabard  to 
KnosL  Ward|,  esq.  February  9,  1725-6.|  and  died  March  26 
followin^^  at  Whitehall.  Hi»  country  residence  Vas  Van^* 
bnagh'Fieldsi  at  Greenwich^  where  be  built  two  seats,  one 
Called  the  Bastile,  standing  on  Maize,  or  Maze-Hill,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  park.  Lady  Vanbrugb,  his  relict,  sold 
it  to  lord  Trelawny,  vi^bo  made  it  bis  residence  :  the  name 
was  taken  from  the  French  prison  of  which  it  was  a  modeh 
It  i9  said,  but  no  time  is  mentioned,  that  on  avisitto  France, 
bis  curiosity  and  natural  t^ste  exciting  him  to  take  a  sur- 
irey  of  the  fortifications  in  that  kingdom,  he  was  taken 
notice  of  by  an  engineer,  secured  by  authority,  and  carried 
to  the  Bastile,  where  his  oonfinement  was  so  much  softened 
by  humanity,  that  be  amused  himself  by  drawing  rude 
draughts  of  some  comedies.  This  circumstance  iraised  socb 
cariosity  at  Paris,  that  be  was  .visited  by  several  of  the 
noblesse,  and  by  tbeir  means  procured  bis  liberty  befor<3 
any  solicitation  for  it  came  from  England.  He  had  another 
built .  in  the  same  style  at  Blackheath,  called  the  Mtnee« 
pye-bouse,  now  or  lately  inhabited  by  a  descendant* 
l^dy  Vanbrugb,  bis  relict,  died  April  1{6,  1776,  aged 
ninety,  and  tbeir  only  son,  an  ensign  of  the  second  regi- 
ment of  the  foot-guards,  died  of  the  wounds  he  received 
ki  a  battle  fought  nearTournay,  in.  1745«  ^ 

VAN-DALE  (Anthony),  a  learned  writer,  was  born  in 
Holland,  Nov.  8,  1638.  He  early  discovered  an  eager  taste 
for  acquiring  the  languages,  which,  for  some  time,  his 
parents  obliged  him  to  give  up  for  the  more  profitable  pur« 
suit  of  commerce.  He,  however,  resumed  his  studies  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  acquired  skill  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin antiquities,  and  took  his  degrees  in  physic,  which  science 
be  practised  with  success^  He  was  also  for  some  time  a 
preacher  in  the  sect  of  the  Mennonites  (a  species  o£  Ana- 
baptists :  see  Menno)  and  seems,  upon  the. whole,  to  have 
cultivated  theological  as  much  as  medical)  studies.  The 
latter,  however,  were  not  neglected,  and  he  died  at  Har- 
lem, physician  to  the  hospital  in  that  city,  November  28, 
1708.  He  wrote  in  Latin  some  learned  dissertations  ^^  on 
the  Heathen  Oracles,"  Amsterdam,  1700,  4to,  in  which  be 
maintained  that  they  were  frauds  of  the  idolatrous  priests. 
Fonteneile  has  given  an  excellent  abridgment  of  this  work 

'  Many  additional  particulars  of  sir  John*s  history  may  be  fbnnd  in  Gibber's 
lives.— Swift's  Works.^Noble»s  College  of  Anns;--OenC.  Mag.  vols*  UCVlI  aiad 
tXXIV.— Cole's  MS  Collections  in  Brit.  Mas Reynolds's  Works,  A^c 
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in  French  in  his  treatise/^  des  Oracles.*^  j  Van-Dale  also  ptLbo* 
lUhed  a  treatise  on  the  '^Origin  and  progress  of  Idolatry/' 
l696f4to;  *^  Dissertatio  super  Aristea,  de  70  interpret!- 
bus,"  Amsterdaro,  1705,  4to,  and  "  Dissertations"  on  im- 
portant subjects,  1712,  4to,  and  1743,  4to.  All  his  works 
discover  deep  learning  and  great  critical  skill ;  but  are 
defective  in  order  and  method. ' 

VANDER  DOES.'    See  DOES. 

VANDER- LINDEN  {John  Antonides),  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Leyden,  was  descended  from  ancestors 
distinguished  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His  grandfather, 
Henry,  born  in  1546,  was  a  master  of  the  learned  Ian* 
guages,  and  suiTered  greatly  on  account  of  the  reformation, 
which  he  embraced  very  young,  having  lost  his  father,  his 
Wife's  father,  and  other  relations  and  friends,  in  the  Spa- 
nish massacre  at  Naerden  in  1 572.  After  this  be  exercised 
the  functioB  as  a  minister  at  ]f  nckhuisen  till  1585,  when 
he  was.  invited  to  be  professor  of  divinity  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Fraoeker,  then  founded,  pronounced  the  inaugural 
oration  when  tt  was  opened,  apd  was  the  first  lecturer.  He 
died  there  in  1^14,  and  left,  among  other  children,  a  sou» 
named  Antony,  also  a  man  of  talents  ^nd  learning,  and  on 
that  account  promoted  by  the  magistrates  of  Enckhaiseu 
to  be  rector  of  their  college*  He  was  skilled  in  music,  and 
no  stranger  to  divinity  ;  but  his  leading  study  was  physic, 
in  which  faculty,  having  taken  the  degree  of  doctdr  ax 
Fraueker  in  1608,  he  practised  with  success  and  reputation, 
first:  At  Enckhyisen,  and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  to  which 
be  removed  in  1625* 

His  son,  John  Antonides,  the  subject  of  this  article, 
was  born  at  Enckhuisen,  Jan.  13,  1609.  He  was  sent  to 
Leyden  in  1625,  to  study  philosophy,  and  afterwards  ap« 
plie4  .himself  entirely  to  physic.  From  Leyden  he  went  to 
Franeker  in  1629,  in  order  to  continue  his  studies,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  some  months  after.  He  then 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  his  father  died  in  1633,  and 
where  he  continned  to  practise  physie  with  great  reputation 
until,  in  1639,  he  was  invited  to  be  professor  of  physic  in 
the  university  of  Franeker.  He  discharged  that  office  witk 
great  applause  for  almost  twelve  years ;  reading  lectures, 
both  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  anatomy  and  botany ; 
^id  it  was  by  his  Qare  that  the  garden  of  the  university  wa$ 

1  Mor^rK^pict.  Hift. 
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Mlargedy  and  an  house  bnilt  to  it.  The  library  was  no 
lets  indebted  to  bim  for  a  great  number  of  books,  which 
were  procured  by  his  address.  The  university  of  Utrecht 
offered  him  a  professor's  place  in  1649,  which  he  declined; 
but,  two  years  after,  accepted  the  same  offer  from  the  cti* 
rators  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  filled  the  chair  with 
high  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  March  4, 
1664.  Guy  Patin,  who  was  a  friend  of  this  physician, 
often  mentions  him  in  his  letters,  and  seems  to  insinuate 
that  he  neglected  himself  during  his  illness,  for  be  died  of 
a  complaint  of  the  lungs,  in  which  bleeding  might  have 
been  useful.  Patin  adds,  in  allusion  to  Vander-Linden's 
learning,  **  I  bad  rather  be  a  blockhead,  and  bleed  some- 
times." 

Vander*Linden  wrote  many  books  upon  physic,  whicb 
are  enumerated  in  our  authorities,  and  one  '^  De  Scriptis 
Medicis.'*  This,  which  is  a  catalogue  of  books  upon  phy- 
s'ic,  was  prinied  and  enlarged  several  times  by  the  au- 
thor in  his  life-time ;  and  very  considerably  so  after  his 
des^tb,  by  a  German,  named  Merklinus,  who  published  it 
in  a  thick  quarto,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Lindenius  Renova-^ 
tus,"  at  Nuremberg,  in  1686,  but  it  never  was  either  cor-^ 
rect  or  complete,  and  has  since  given  place  to  fhore  recent 
.works  of  the  kind,  particularly  Eloy's  Dictionary.  Van- 
der-Linden  was  also  the  editor  of  *^  Celsus,*'  Leyden,  1657^. 
12mo,  and  left  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
published  there  in  1665,  2  vols.  Svo,  Greek  and  Latin* 
With  this  be  bad  taken  great  pains,  but  did  not  live,  tq 
finish  more  than  a  correct  text,  to  attain  which  he  carefuUy 
compared  all  the  old  editions  and  several  manuscripts,  and 
restored  a  great  number  of  passages,  which  were  not  cor- 
rect even  in  Foesius's  edition.  His  Latin  translation  is  thai, 
of  Coniarius,  because  the  oldest,  and  that  coirimonly  tisec^ 
Having  been  attacked  by  his  last  illness  a  little  before  this 
edition  was  finished,  he  was  prevented  from  publis^hing  tbi$^ 
notes  which  he  intended.  ^ 

VANDER  MEULEN.  See  MEULEN.        . 

VANDERMO'NDE,  a  learned  member  of  the  Frepch 
Institute,  whose  Christian  name  we  have  not  jbeeri, able  to 
discover,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1735.  In  ^is  youih  he  ap- 
plied sedulously  to  study,  but  we  have  no  acppunt  of  .bis 
progress  until  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 

I.  GeD.I>ieC— Etoy  Dict.Hiit,deMedccifit>         'V 
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geometrician  FontaiDe,  who  foresaw  the  progress  which 
Vandertnonde  would  one  day  make  in  the  mathematics  ; 
and  under  h^s  patronage,  Vandermonde  determined  tq  de<^ 
vote  himself  to  geometry.  In  1771  he  presented  himself 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  into  which  he  was  admitted  ; 
and  justified  the  suffrages  of  his  associates,  by.  a  paper  re^ 
lative  to.the  resolution  of  equations. 

From  the  sixteenth  century,  the  method  of  resolving 
equations  of  the  four  first  degrees  has  been  known,  and 
since  that  time  the  general  Iheory  of  equations  has  received 
great  improvements.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  recent  la-! 
hours  of  many  great  geometricians,  the  solutions  of  equa- 
tions of  the  6ftb.  degree  had  in  vain  been  attempted.  Van- 
.dermonde  wished  to  consolidate  his  labours  with  those  of 
other  illustrious  analysts ;  and  he  proposed  a  new  theory  of 
equations,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  made  it  particularly 
his  business  to  simplify  the  methods  of  calculation,  and  to 
contract  the  length  of  the /ormuliTj  which  he  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  subject.* 

'  This  work  was  quickly  followed  by  another,  on  the  pro* 
blems  called  by  geometricians,  "  problems  of  situation.^* 
Leibnitz  was  of  opinion,  that  the  analysis  made  use  of  ia 
his  time,  by  the  geometricians,  was  not  applicable  to. all 
questions  in  the  physical  sciences ;  and  that  a  new  geome- 
try should  be  invented,  to  calculate  the  relations  of  posiv 
tj^ons  of  different  bodies,  in  space  ;  this  he  called  '^  geome- 
try of  situation."  Excepting,  however,  one  application, 
made  by  Leibnitz  himself,  to  the  game  of  solitaire^  and 
which,  under  the  s^ppearance  of  an  object  of  curiosity, 
scarcely  worthy  the  sublimity  and  usefulness  of  geometry, 
is  an  example  for  solving  the  most  elevated  and  important 
questions,  Euler  was  almost  the  only  one  who  had  practised 
this  geometry  of  situation.  He  had  resorted  to  it  for  the 
solution  of  a  problem  called  the  cavalier^  which,  also,  ap- 
peared very  familiar  at  first  sight,  and  was  also  pregnant 
with  useful  and  important  applications.  This  problem, 
with  the  vulgar,  consisted  merely  in  running  through  all 
the  cases  of  the  chess-board,  with  the  knight  of  the  game 
of  chess ;  to  the  profound  geometrician,  however,  it  was. 
a  precedent;  for  tracing  the  route  which  every  body  must 
follow,  whose  course  is  submitted  to  a  known  law,  by  con^ 
forming  to  certain  required  conditions,  through  ajl.the. 
points  disposed  over  a  space,  in  a  prescribed  order.  Van- 
dermon^e  was  ohiefly  an;jKious  to  find  in  this  species  or 
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« 

He  died  in  1693,  and  w&s  buried  in  St.  Jameses  eburcb^ 
l^iccadilly.  * 

VANDERVELDE  (Wiluam),  called  The  Young,  wat 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1633,  and  was  the  son  of  the  pre-^ 
ceding,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  the  artf 
but  afterwards  be  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Simoa 
de  Vlieger,  a  very  excellent  painter  of  ships,  sea-shores,* 
tad  sea-ports,  who  however  was  far  surpassed  by  bis  dis- 
ciple. As  soon  as  young  Vandervelde  felt  his  strength,'' 
and  thought  he  might  appear  with  advantage  in  bis  profes- 
sioup  he  went  to  bis  father  in  London ;  and  some  of  his 
paintings,  being  exhibited  at  the  English  court,  immedi- 
ately procured  him  employment  from  the  king,  and  th^ 
principal  nobility.  His  subjects  were  the  same  is  those,  of 
his  father,  and  he  observed  the  same  method  of  sketching 
every  object  after  nature ;  but  his  pictures  upon  the  whole 
are  not  only  superior  to  the  works  of  his  father,  but  to  all 
other  artists  in  that  style;  and  no  age,.j|ince  the  revival  of 
the  art,  is  thought  to  have  produced  his  equal.  Whether 
we  consider  the  beauty  of  his  design,  the  correctness  of 
his  drawing,  the  graceful  forms  and  positions  of  his  vessels, 
the  elegance  of  his  disposition,  the  lightness  of  his  clouds; 
the  clearness  and  variety  of  his  serene  skies,  as  well  as  the 
gloomy  horror  of  those  that  are  stormy ;  the  liveliness  and 
transparence  of  his  colouring  ;  the  look  of  genuine  nature 
that  appears  in  agitated  and  still  waters ;  and  the  lovely, 
gradation  of  his  distances,  as  well  as  their  perspective  truth, 
they  are  all  executed  with  equal  nature,  judgment,-  and 
gemus.  Houbraken  and  othec  writers  observe,  that  the 
lectures  of  the  young  Vandervelde  are  so  esteemed  in 
Xngland,  that  those  which  were  scattered  through  the  Low 
Countries  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  purchased  at  vast 
prices ;  so  that  in  Holland  they  rarely  have  the  pleasure  of 
feeing  any  of  them.  Undoubtedly  the  most  capital  of .  bis 
works  are  in  England  in  the  royal  collections,  and  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry,  and  some  few  are  also 
in  Ireland.  He  died  April  6,  1707,  in  the  seventy -fourth 
year  of  his  age. '  -    '  .  - 

VANDYCK  (Sir  Anthony),  -a  most  illtpttriiMis  portrait- 
painter,  whose  works,  lord  Orford  remarks,  a^e  so  frequent  in 
£agland,  that  the  generality  of  our  people  can  scarcely* 
avoid  thinking  him  their  countryman,  was  born  at  Antwerp^ 

^  AiyttiyiUc,  Tol.  III.— PilkiBgtM.— WalpoU'8  Amcdotef.  '  t  Ibid, 
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March  22,  1^98-^.  His  father  was  a:  n^erchaht,  and  hu 
mother,  Cornelia  Kersbpom,  was  an  adaiired  flower^pain-* 
ter.  He  was  first  placed  with  Van  Balen,  who  had  studied 
at  Rome,  but  afterwards  with  Rubens,  under  whom  he 
made  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  works 
from  which  be  learned.  While  at  this  e^ccellent  school,  the 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him  :  R6bens  having  left  a 
picture  unfinished  one  night,  and  going  out  contrary  to 
custom,  his  scholars  took  the  opportuirity  of  sporting  about 
the  room ;  when  one,  more  unfortunate  than  the  rest» 
striking  at  his"  companion  with  a  tpaul-stick^  chanced  to 
throw  down  the  picture,  which  not  being  dry  acquired 
some  damage.  Vandyck,  being  at  work  in  the  next  roomy 
was  prevailed  on  to  repair  the  mischief ;  and  when  Rubens 
came  next  morning  to  his  work,  first  going  at  ^  distance  to 
view  his  picture,  as  is  usual  with  painters,  and  having  con- 
templated it  a  little,  he  cried  out  suddenly,  that  he  liked 
the  piece  far  better  than  he  did  the  night  before. 

RubenS|  discovering  in  his  pupil  an  amiable  temper  joined 
to  *the  most  promising  talents,  took  a  pleasure  in  cultiva- 
ting both,  by  not  concealing  from  him  any  part  of  that 
knowledge  which  be  had  himself  attained  by  long  experi- 
ence. Vandyck  was  yet  young  when  he  was  capable  of 
executing  pictures,  which  astonished,  as  much  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  were  painted,  aatlie  general  know<-v 
ledg-e  which  reigned  throughout  the  whole.  Rubens,  at 
this  time,  gave  him  two  pieces  Qf  advice ;  the  first  wa^;^  to 
devote  himself  to  portraits,  io  which  he  foresaw  he  wojl;^  . 
excel ;  and  the  second  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  wher^^ 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  studies.  ^^ 
Vandyck  accordingly,  after  making  Rubens  presents  of  two 
or  three  historical  paintings^  and  a  portrait  of  that  artistes 
wife,  esteemed  one  of  his  best,  set  out  for  Italy,  and  made 
his  first  residence  at  Genoa,  where  he  painted  many  excel- 
lent portraits.  From  thence  he  wen|  to  Venice,  where  he, 
so  deeply  imbibed  the  tin t%  of  Titian,  that  he.is  allowed  to. 
approach  nearer  to  the  carnations  of  that  master  than  evei^  , 
Rubens.  He  then  went  to  RoQie  and  lived  splendidly, 
avoiding  the  iqw  Conversation  of  his  countrymen,  and  was. 
distingbishecf  by  me  appellation  of  the  Pittore  Cavalur€sm%,^ 
Soon  after  ^U  arrival  there,, he  had,  an  opportunity  of  exer*- 
eistng  his  abilities  upon  the  portrait  of  cardinal  'Bentivoglio, 
whick  \s  justly  esl^eoied  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  that 
ever  came  from  the  pencil  of  this  artist     While  at  Rome 

Vol.  XXX.  Q ' 
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he  received  an  invitation  to  Palermo,  and  there  he  painted 
prince  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the  viceroy,  and  a  paintretft 
Angosciola  (see  Anqosciola,  vol.  II.)  then  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  But  the  plague  soon  drove  him  from  ^Sicily, 
and  be  returned  to  Genoa,  where  he  bad  gained  the  high- 
est reputation,  and  left  many  considerable  works  in  the 
Baibi,  Durazzo,  and  other  palaces. 

He  now  went  back  to  Antwerp,  and  practised  both  his-^ 
tory  and  portrait.  Of  the  former  kind  were  many  ap* 
plauded  altar-pieces;  in  the  latter  were  particularly  the 
beads  of  his  contemporarj'  artists,  drawn  in  chiaroscuro  on 
small  pannels,  thirty- five  of  which,  Walpole  mentions,  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Cardigan  family.  Engravings  of 
these  have  been  published  thrice,  by  Vanden  Euden,  con- 
taining fourscore  plates ;  by  Giles  Hendrix,  containing  one 
hundred ;  and  lastly,  by  Verdassen,  who  effaced  the  names 
and  letters  of  the  original  engravers.  Some  of  the  plates 
were  etched  by  Yandyck  himself  in  a  free  and  masterly 
style. 

But  the  advantages  he  reaped  in  his  awn  country  were 
not  proportioned  to  his  merits,  and  as  he  loved  to  make  a 
figure,  he  resolved  to  augment  his  fortune  by  a  visit  to 
England,  where  he  had  heard  of  the  favour  king  Charles  I. 
shewed  to  the  arts.  On  his  arrival  he  lodged  with  Gel- 
dorp,  a  painter,  hoping  to  be  introduced  to  the  king ;  but, 
owing  to  whatever  means,  this  was  not  accomplished^  and 
he  went  away  chagrined.  The  king,  however,  soon  learn- 
ing what  a  treasure  had  been  within  his  reach,  ordered  sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  who  had  sat  to  Yandyck,  to  invite  him 
over.  He  immediately  complied,  and  was  lodged  among 
the  king's  artists  at  Black-friars.  Thither  the  king  went 
often  by  water,  and  viewed  his  performances  with  singular 
delight,  frequently  utting  to  him  himself,  and  bespeaking 
pictures  of  the  queen,  his  children,  and  his  courtiers;  and  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  him  at  St.  James's 
July  5,  1632.  This  was  t(ie  following  year  attended  by 
the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  200^.  a  year,  and  with  this  he 
had  the  title  of  painter  to  his  majesty. 

According  to  Walpole,  Yandyck's  prices  were  40/.  for 
a  half,  and  60/.  for  a  whole  length ;  but  from  some  docu- 
ments communicated  by  Mr.  Maloue,  it  appears  that  he 
painted,  for  the  royal  family  at  least,  at  the  rate  of  2SL 
each  portrait,  and  sometimes  less.  From  the  number  of 
his  works  he  must  have  been  indefatigable ;  for  though  he 
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was  not  above  forty*two  when  be  diedl,  they  afe  not  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  Rubens.  He  lived  sumptuously,  kept 
a  great  table,  and  often  detained  the  persons  who  sat  to 
him,  to  dinner,  for  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  coun-« 
tenances,  and  of  retouching  their  pictures  again  in  the 
afternoon.  In  summer  he  lived  at  Ehbam  in  Kent.  He 
was  not  only  luxurious  in  his  living,  but  in  his  pleasures^ ; 
ahd  this,  with  a  sedentary  life,  brought  on  the  gout,  and 
hurt  bis  fortune.  He  sought  to  repair  it  by  the  silly  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher's  stone,  in  which  probably  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  e:tample  or  advice  of  his  friend  sii^ 
Kenelm  Digby.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  king  be- 
stowed on  him  for  a  wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  unfor-* 
tunate  lord  Go  wry,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he  set  out 
for  Paris,  in  hopes  of  being  employed  in  *the  Louvre ;  but 
disappointed  in  this,  he  returned  to  England,  and  proposed 
to  the  king,  by  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  paint  the  walls  of 
the  Bahquetting-house  at  Whitehall,  of  which  the  ceiling 
was  already  adorned  by  Rubens  •,  and  Vandyck's  subject 
was  to  have  been  the  history  and  procession  of  the  order  of 
the  garter.  The  proposal  struck  the  king^s  taste,  and,  in 
Walpole's  opinion,  was  accepted;  though,  he  adds,  that 
^^  some  say  it  was  rejected,  on  the  extravagant  price  de-^ 

.  manded  by  Vandyck  :  I  would  not  specify  the  siim,  it  is  so 
improbable,  if  I  did  not  find  it  repeated  in  Fentoo^s  notes 
on  Waller ;  it  was  fourscore  thousand  pounds !"  But  the 
sum  being  expressed  in  figures,  this  was  probably  a  typo- 
graphical error  of  80,000/.  for  HOOOl.  The  rebellion,  how- 
ever, prevented  further  thoughts  of  the  scheme,  as  the 
death  of  Vandyck  would  have  interrupted  the  execution, 
at  least  the  completion  of  it.  He  died  in  Blackfriars  Dec. 
9,  164*1,  and  was  buried  in  St.  PauPs  near  the  tomb  of 
John  of  Gs^unt. 

By  his  wife,  Maria  Ruthven,  lord  Gowry's  daught^r^  be 
left  one  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Stepney,  whose  grand* 
son,  Walpole  says,  was  George  Stepney  the  poet.  Lady 
Vandyck,  the  widow,  was  married  again  to  Richard  Pryse, 
son  of  sir  John  Pryse,  of  Newtoii-Averbecham,  in  Monl-« 
gofneryshire,  knt.  by  whom  she  h^d  no  issue.  Vandyck 
died  rich,  and  was  generous  in  bis  legacies,  but,  owing  to 
the  confusions  of  the  times,  some  were  with  difficulty  re- 
covered, and  some  lost. 
Walpole  has  enumerated  the  best  of  his  pictures,  but 

'  the  number  is  too>  great  for  our  limitfi.    Among  those  of 
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transcendant  excellence,  bowerer,  we  may  notice  his  pof-* 
trait  of  Charles  I.  a  whoie-lengtb  in  the  coroi^ation  rob^s, 
'  engraved  by  Strange,  and  exhibiting  in  his  opinion  one  of 
the  most  perfect  characters  of  the  noonarch ;  George  Vil- 
liers,  the  second  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  lord  Francis 
bis  brother,  when  children,  at  Kensington;  Philip,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  where,  Walpole  says,  Vandyck  is 
on  his  throne,  the  great  saloon  being  entirely  furnished  by 
his  band ;  and  lastly,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  his  secretary 
at  Wentworth-house.* 

VANE  (Sir  Henry),  an  ^English  statesman^  whose  fa- 
mily name  had  for  some  generations  been  Fane,  but  origi- 
nally Vane,  to  which  he  restored  it,  was  born  Feb.  18,  1589. 
The  family  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  but  were  now  settled  in  Kent.  (See  Collins,  art* 
Darlington).     In  161 1  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him  by  king  James  I.  after  which  he  im- 
proved himself  by  travel,  and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  lan- 
guages.    On  his  return  he  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Carlisle,  in  which  his  abilities  were  conspicuous. 
Such  also  was  his  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  that  king 
James  made  him  cofferer  to  his  s^on  Charles,  prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  establishment  of  his  household,  and  he  was 
continued  in  the  same  office  by  the  prince  when  Charles  I. 
He  was  also  sent  by  the  new  king  to  notify  to  the  States  of 
Holland  the  death  of  his  royal  father,  and  made  one  of 
the  privy-councii.     In  Sept.  1631  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  to  renew  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  with  Christian  IV«  king  of  Denmark ;  and  to 
conclude  peace  aud  confederacy  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden.     He  returned  to  England  in  Nov.  1632, 
and  in  May  of  the  following  year,  entertained  Charles  L 
in  a  sumptuous  manner,  at  Kaby-castle,  on   his   way   t(V 
Scotland  to  be  crowned  ;  as  he  did  again,  April  30,  1639, 
ill  his  majesty's  expedition  to  Scotland,  when  sir  Henry 
commanded  a  regiment  of  1099  men.     In  1639  he  was 
(Dade  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  next  year,  principal 
^ecretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Coke.     Hitherto 
tie  bdd  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  had  always 
Wen  ein)>loyed  in  the  most  important  public  affairs.     But 
when  he  appeared  in  the  prosecution  against  the  earl  of 

«  Walpo.e'8  Anftcdotes.— Argeiiville,  toL  III.— F9pp«ii'»  Bibl.  Belg<— I>ef. 
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StrafFordj,  his  motives  to  which  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
personal  kind,  the  king  was  so  offended,  that  he  removed 
him  from  his  places  of  treasurer  of  his  household,  and  also, 
from  being  secretary  of  state,  though,  in  the  patent  grant- 
ing that  office  to  him,  he  was  to  hold  it  during  life.  The 
parliament  therefore  made  this  one  of  their  pleas  for 
taking  up  arms  against  the  king.  In  their  declaration,  they 
avowed,  *'  it  was  only  for  the  defence  of  the  kirig's  person, 
and  the  religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  those,  who  for  their  sakes,  and  for  those  ends,  had  ob- 
served their  orders.  That,  by  the  instigation  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, the  king  had  raised  an  army  of  papists,  by  which 
he  intended  to  awe  and  destroy  the  parliament,  &c.;  and 
the  putting  out  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  Henry 
Vane,  and  others,  &c.  from  their  several  places  and  em« 
ployments,  were  sufficient  and  ample  evidence*  thereof." 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  was  concerned  in 
any  measures  against  the  king,  but  continued  in  London, 
without  acting  in  the  rebellion.  And  although  on  Dec^nxi- 
het  1,  1645,  the  parliament,  debating  on  propositions  of 
peace  with  the  king,  voted,  that  it  be  recommended  to  his 
majesty  lo  create  sir  Henry  Vane,  senior,  a  baron  of  the 
kingdom,  he  never  accepted  any  commission  or  employ- 
ment under  them.  Before  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  re- 
tired to  his  seat  at  Raby  castle,  neither  he  nor  his  sons 
being  concerned  therein.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  is  severe 
in  bis  character  of  sir  Henry  Vane.  He  certainly  was  at 
one  time  in  full  con6dence  with  the  king,  but  his  taking 
part  against  Strafford  did  incalculable  mischief  to  the  royal 
cause.  Clarendon  allows  that,  in  his  judgment,  **  he 
liked  the  government,  both  in  church  and  state."  As  to 
what  his^lordship  observes,  **  of  his  growing  at  last  into  the 
hatred  a^d  contempt  of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of 
him,  and  died  in  universal  reproach ;"  it  may,  says  Col- 
lins, be  more  justly  represented,  that  he  saw  the  vile 
use  they  made  of  their  power,  and,  contemning  them,  chose 
retirement.  He  lived  to  the  latter  end  of  1654,  when  he 
departed  this  life,  at  his  seat  at  Raby-castle,  in  the  ^ixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

VANE  (Sir  Henry),  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
one  of  the  most  turbulent  enthusiasts  which  the  rebellion 
produced,  was  born  in  1612,  and  educated  at  Westminster- 
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school,  whence  he  went  to  Mkgdalen-hall,  OxfQrd,  and 
even  at  this  early  age  seems  to  have  embraced  some  of 
those  republican  opinions  which  were  destined  to  plange 
his  country  in  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy.  He  is  said  to 
have  then  travelled  to  France  and  Geneva,  and  on  his  re- 
turn betrayed  such  an  aversion  to  the  discipline  and  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  greatly  displeased  his  father. 
Finding  how  obnoxious  his  principles  made  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  New  England,  then  the  resort  of  all  who 
were  disaffected  to  the  Church  of  England.  His  father  was 
against  this  wild  scheme,  but,  according  to  Neal  (in  his 
History  of  New  England),  the  king  advised  him  to  consent 
to  it,  and  to  limit  his  stay  to  three  years.  Young  Vane's 
purpose  was  to  have  begun  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cbnqecticut ;  but  the  people  upon  his  arrival,  in 
1635,  complimenting  him  with  the  government  of  Massa-r 
chusetts  for  the  next  year,  he  resolved  to  stay  among  them. 
He  was,  however,  Neal  says,  **'  no  sooner  advanced  to  the 
government,  than  he  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  no  con^ 
duct,  and  no  ways  equal  to  the  post  he  was  preferred  to  ; 
being  a  strong  enthusiast,  he  openly  espoused  the  Antino-> 
mian  doctrines,  and  gave  such  encouragement  to  the 
preachers  and  spreaders  of  them,  as  raised  their  vanity, 
and  gave  them  such  an  interest  among  the  people,  as  the 
very  next  year  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  both  to  the 
church  and  commonwealth;  but  the  sober  party  observing 
his  conduct,  concerted  such  measures  among  themselves^ 
as  put  an  end  to  bis  government  the  next  election."  Ma* 
ther,  another  New  England  historian,  speaks  with  stili 
greater  contempt  of  Vane,  and  says,  that  **  Mr.  Vane'a 
election  will  remain  a  blemish  to  their  judgments  who  did 
elect  him,  while  New  England  remains  a  nation.'*  Baxter 
tells  us,  that  he  became  so  obnoxious  that  ^^  he  was  fain  to 
steal  away  by  night,  and  take  shipping  for  England,  before 
his  year  of  government  was  at  an  end.''  Baxter  adds,  that 
^'  when  he  came  over  into  England,  he  proved  an  instru- 
ment of  greater  calamity  to  a  people  more  sinful  and  more 
prepared  for  God's  judgments." 

According  to  these  accouats  he  must  have  returhed  home 
^bout  1636,  and  not  1639,  as  some  have  asserted.  It  is 
said  that  be  pow  appeared  to  be  reformed  from  the  extra-* 
vagances  of  his  opinions,  and  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
sir  Christopher  Wray,  t)f  Ashby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
also  by  his  father's  interest  joined  with  sir  William  Russel 
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in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  a  place  of  great  trust 
and  profit.  He  represented  Kingston-upon-Hull  in  the 
parliament  choien  1640,  and  for  some  time  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  the  government ;  but,  upon  his  father's  taking 
umbrage  at  the  lord  Strafford's  being  created  in  1639  ba- 
ron Raby  (which  title  he  had  promised  himself,  and  which 
Strafford  laid  hold  of,  merely  out  of  contempt  to  the  Vanes), 
both  father  and  son  formed  a  resolution  of  revenge.  ,  For 
this  purpose  the  latter,  who  had  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  164Q,  joined  Pym  and  other  declared  enemies 
of  the  court ;  and  contributed  all  that  intelligence  which^ 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  earl,  and  which  fixed-  himself  in 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  enemies  of  the  king  and  of 
Strafford,  so  that  nothing  was  concealed  from  him,  though 
it  is  believed  that  he  communicated  his  thoughts  to  very 
few. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  adhered  to 
the  interest  of  the  parliament  with  enthusiastic  zeal.  He 
began  with  carrying  to  the  House  of  Peers  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  archbishop  Laud ;  and  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lay  members  of  theasseitibly  of  divines.  In  (643 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  parlia<- 
ment  to  invite  the  Scots  to  their  assistance.  Under  this 
character  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  ^^  great  contriver 
and  promoter  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant;"  though, 
even  at  that  time,  he  was  known  to  have  an  equal  aver* 
sion  to  it  and  to  presbytery,  which  he  demonstrated  after- 
wards upon  all  occasions,  being  a  zealous  independent.  In 
1644,  be  was  the  grand  instrument  of  carrying  the  famous 
seif-denying  ordinance,  a  delusive  trick,  which  for  a  time 
gave  life  and  spirit  to  the  independent  cause ;  and  in  his 
speech,  upon  introducing  the  debate  on  that  subject,  ob- 
served, that,  though  he  had  been  possessed  of  the  trea- 
sarersbip  of  the  navy  before  the  beginning  of  the  troubles, 
without  owing  it  to  the  favour  of  the  parliament,  yet  he 
was  ready  to  resign  it  to  them  ;  and  desired  that  the  profits 
of  it  might  be  applied  towards  the  support  of  the  war.  He 
was  likewise  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  in  Jan.  1644-^5,  and  of  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  1648  ;  in  which  last,  as  he  was  now  determined  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  a  change  in  the  government,  be  used  all 
bis  efforts  to  retard  any  conclusion  with  his  majesty  till  the 
army  could  be  birought  to  London ;  and  for  that  purpose 
amused  the  king's  party  by  the  offer  of  a  toleration  for  the 
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'common  prayer  and  the  episcopal  clergy.  Like -many 
others,  however,  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of 
his  favourite  measures,  and  therefore  did  not  approve  of 
the  force  put  upon  the  parliament  by  the  army,  nor  of  the 
execution  of  the  king ;  withdrawing  for  some  time  from 
the  scene  while  these  things  were  acted.  But,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  1648-9,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  one  of  the  council  of  state,  in  which  post  he  was 
continued  till  the  memorable  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
by  Cromwell  in  1653.  On  this  occasion  Cromwell,  who 
treated  individual  members  with  personal  insolence,  took 
hold  of  sir  Henry  Vane  by  the  cloak,  saying,  *'  Thou  art 
a  juggling  fellow."  Vane,  however,  was  too  much  of  a 
republican  to  submit  to  his,  or  any  authority,  and  was 
therefore,  in  1656,  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  appear  be- 
fore him  in  council.  On  his  appearance  Cromwell  charged 
him  with  disaffection  to  his  government,  which  appeared 
in  a  late  publication  of  his  called  '^  A  healing  question  pro- 
posed and  resolved.**  Vane  acknowledged  the  publication, 
and  avowed  his  displeasure  with  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Cromwell  therefore  ordered  hifn  to  give  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  ;  but  instead  of  this,  which  such  a  man  as 
sir  Henry  Vane  might  probably  find  very  difficult,  he  de- 
livered to  Cromwell  a  justification  of  his  conduct;  and  this 
not  being  satisfactory,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Carisbrooke 
castle,  the  spot  on  which  he  had  so  recently  contributed  to 
injure  the  cause  of  his  legitimate  sovereign.  About  four 
months  after,  he  was  released,  and  Cromwell  tried  to  bring 
down  his  spirit  by  threatening  to  deprive  him  of  some  of 
his  estates  by  legal  process,  that  is,  by  such  perversion  of 
the  law  as  he  might  find  some  of  his  creature^  capable  of 
attempting ;  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  all  this  shotlkld 
drop,  and  he  be  gratified  with  what  he  pleaseH,  provided 
he  would  comply  with  the  present  government.  But  he 
remained  inflexible,  as  well  during  Cromwell's  life,  as  du- 
ring the  short  reign  of  Richard,  against  whom  many  meet- 
ings of  the  republicans  were  held  at  bis  house  near  Cha- 
ring Cross. 

Endeavours  were  used  to  keep  him  out  of  Richard's  par- 
liament in  1659,  yet  he  was  at  last  chosen  for  Whitchurch ; 
in  Hampshire.  In  that  assembly^  he  and  other  republicans 
laboured  to  overturn  the  settlement  of  a  protector  and  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  to  introduce  a  commonwealth, 
and  gained  considerable  ascendancy.     After  the  abdicatiori 
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of  Richard,  the  long  parliament  was  restored,  and  sir 
Henry  Vane  made  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  finally  president  of  the 
council,  at  which  time  he  proposed  a  new  model  of  re-* 
pu1)lican  government.  Still,  however,  he  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  displease  his  associates/and  his  temporary  grandeuj: 
ended  in  their  confining  him  to  his  hoase  at  Ilahy,  in  the 
county  of  Durham. 

Upon  the  restoration  it  was  imagined,  that,  as  the  de- 
claration from  Breda  was  full  of  indemnity  to  all  except 
the  regicides,  he  was  comprehended  in  it ;  his  innocence 
of  the  king's  death  was  represented  in  such  a  manneir  by 
his    friend^,    that    an   address  was  agreed  upon   by   both 
bouses  of  parliament  in  his  behalf,  to  which  a  favourable 
answer,  though  in  general  terms,  was  returned  by  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  this  being  equivalent  to  an  act  of  parliament, 
though  it  wanted  the  necessary  forms,  he  was  thought  to* 
be  secure.     But  the  share  he  had  in  the  attainder  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  and  in  all  tiie  violent  measures  which 
overturned  the  government,  and,  above  all,  the  great  opi- 
nion which  was  entertained  of  his  parts  and  capacity  to 
embroil  matters  again,  made  the  court  think  it  necessary 
to  include  him  among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
restoration.     He  was  brought  therefore  to  his  trial  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1662,  for  imagining  and  compassing  the  death 
of  king  Charles  I,  and  for  taking  upon  him  tmd  usurping 
the  government :  in  answer  to  which  he  urged,  that  neither 
the  king's  death,  nor  the  members  themselves,  could  dis- 
solve the  long  parliament,  whereof  he  being  one,  no  infe- 
rior could  call  him  in  question  ;  but,  being  found  guilty^ 
he  was,  op  the  14lh,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  where  he 
intended  to  have  addressed  the  spectators,  but  drummers 
were  placed  under  the  scaffold,  who,  as  sooh  as  he  began 
to  speak,  upon  a  sign  given;  struck  up  their  drums. ,  This, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  new  and  very  indecent  prac- 
tice, put  him  in  no  disorder;  he  only  desired  they  might 
be  stopped,  for   he  Understood  what   was  meant  by  it. 
Then  he  went  through  his  devotions ;    and,   as   he  was 
taking  leave  of  those  about  him,  happening  to  say  somewhat 
with  relation  to  the  times,  the  drums  struck  up  a  second 
time.     Upon  this  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  such  reso- 
lution as  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  those  who  bad  no  re- 
spect for  his  general  character  and  conduct. 

Lord  Clarendon  styles  him  a  man  of  a  very  profound 
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dissimulation^  of  a  quick  conception,  and  very  ready,  sharp, 
and  weighty,  expression ;  of  a  pleasant  wit,  a  great  under- 
standing, which  pierced  into  and  discerned  the  purposes  of 
other  men  with  wonderful  sagacity,  whilst  be  had  himself 
vultum  ciaiisutHf  that  no  man  could  make  a  guess  of  what 
he  himself  intended  ;  of  a  temper  not  to  be  moved,  though 
compliant,  when  it  was  not  seasonable  to  contradict,  without 
losing  ground  by  the  condescension.  Burnet  represents 
him  as  naturally  a  very  fearful  man,  whose  head  was  a9 
darkened  in  his  notiops  of  religion  as  bis  mind  was  clouded 
with  fear ;  for,  though  he  set  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a  way 
of  his  own,  yet  it  consisted  rather  in  withdrawing  from  all 
other  forms,  than  in  any  new  particular  opinion  or  form; 
from  ^hich  he  arid  bis  party  were  called  seekers,  and 
seemed  to  wait  for  some  new' and  clearer  manifestations. 
Baxter  calls  them  the  Vanists.  In  their  meetings  sir  Henry 
preached  and  prayed  often  himself,  but  with  a  peculiar 
darkness,  which  ran  likewise  through  bis  writings,  to  a 
.degree  that  rendered  them  wholly  unintelligible.  He  in- 
clined to  Origen^s  notion  of  an  universal  salvation  to  all, 
both  the  devils  and  the  damned ;  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
pre-extstence. 

Milton  addressed  a  beautiful  sonnet  to  sir  Henry  Vaae^ 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  for  which  the  adherence 
of  that  illustrious  poet  to  the  independent  sect  must  be  his 
excuse,  yet  we  can  scarcely  think  him  serious  when  he 
says, 

*'  Therefore  pn  thy  firm  hand  religion  leans 
In  peace>  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son.*' 

For  sure,  as  his  commentator,  Wartoii,  observes  (almost, 
however,  in  Echard's  words)  no  single  man  ever  exhibited 
such  a  medley  of  fanaticism  and  dissimulation,  solid  abilities 
and  visionary  delusions,  good  sense  and  madness. 

*  His  writings,  which  were  of  a  very  peculiar  cast,,  were, 
1.  ^'  A  healing  Question,  propounded  and  resolved,  upon 
occasion  of  the  j ate  public  and  seasonable  call  to  humilia- 
tion, in  order  to  love  and  union  amopgst  the  honest  party, 
1656,"  4to.  It  was  written  upon  occasion  of  a  general 
fast ;  and  contained,  says  Ludlow,  the  state  of  the  repub- 
licans^ controversy  with  the  king,  the  present  deviation 
from  that  cause  for  which  they  engaged,  and  the.  means  to 
unite  all  parties  in  the  accomplishment  of  it.  2.  ^^  The 
retired  Man's  Meditations ;  or,  the  mystery  and  power  of 
godliness  shining  forth  in  the  living  world,V  &c.  1656,  4to, 
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an  enthusiastic  treatise  on  our  Saviour^s  coming  down  to 
erecjt  a  fifth  monarchy  upon  earth,  which  would  last  1000 
years.  3.  "  Of  the  Love  of  God  and  Union  with  God/' 
1657,  4to.  Of  this  book  lord  Clarendon  says,  "  When  I 
had  read  it,  ^nd  found  nothing  of  bis  usual  clearness  and 
ratiocination  ^n  bis  discoorse,  in  which  be  used  much  to 
excel  the  best  of  the  company  he  kept,' and  that,  in  a 
crowd  of  very  easy  words,  the  sense  was  too  hard  to  find 
out,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  subject-matter  of  it  was  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  that  it  required  another  kind  of  prepara- 
tion of  mind,  and,  it  may  be,  another  kind  of  diet  than 
men  are  ordinarily  supplied  with."  4.  "  An  Epistle  Ge- 
neral to  th^  mystical  body  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  church 
universal  in  Babylon,  who  are  pilgrims  and  strangers  on 
the  earth,  desiring  and  seeking  after  the  heavenly  coun- 
try,'* 1662,  4to.  5.  "The  Face  of  the  Times;  whereby 
is  briefly  discovered,  by  several  prophetical  Scriptures, 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Revelation, 
the  rise,  progress,  and  issue,  of  the  enmity  and  contest 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent, 
to  the  final  breaking  of  the  serpent's  head,  to  the  total  and 
irrecoverable  ruin  of  the  monarchies  of  this  world,"  &c. 
1662,  4to,  6.  "  The  People's  Cause  stated.  The  valley, 
of  Jehosaphat  considered  and  opened,  by  copnparing  2 
Chron.  xx.  with  Joel  iii.  Meditations  concerning  man's 
life — government: — friendship — enemies — death ;''  penned 
during  his  imprisonment,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
trial,  in  1662,  4to.  * 

VAN  EFFEN  (Justus),  a  man  of  letters,  and  one  of 
the  first  periodical  essayists  on  the  continent,  was  born  at 
Utrecht,  AprH  21,  1684.  He  was  the  son  of  an  oflScer, 
who  had  no  other  fortune  than  a  moderate  pension,  aqd  as 
be  died  before  Justus  had  completed  his  studies,  tbe  latter 
was  left  to  provide  as  he  could  for  his  mother  and  a  sister; 
Some  friends  who  took  an  interest  in  the  family  procured 
him  to  be  appointed  tutof  to  the  baron  de  Welderen's  son, 
which  placed  him  above  want ;  but  as  he  could  not  do  so 
much  for  his  family  as  he  wished,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
pen  for  a  farther  supply.  His  first  publication  was  '^  Le 
Misanthrope,"  a  periodical  paper  in  imitation  of  our 
.^  Spectator,"  which  he  wrote  in  French,  commencing  May 
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1711,  and  continuing  till  December  1712.     In  this  bt  had 
great,  and  from  what  we  have  seen,  deserved  success.     If 
he  falls  short  of  his  model  in  that  delicate  humour  of  Addi- 
son,  which  has  never  been  equalled,  he  abounds  in  just 
remarks  on  life  and  manners,  evidently  derived  from  exten- 
sive observation.     Van  Effen  contrived  to  conceal  himself 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  publication,  of  which  a  second 
and  improved  edition  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1726, 
2  vols.  12mo,  to  which  is  added  his  "Journey  to  Sweden," 
perforined  in  1719,  in  the  suite  of  the  prince  of  Hesse  Phi- 
lippsthal,  who  promised  to  make  his  fortune,    but  disap- 
pointed him.     He  consequently  returned  to  the  Hague  as 
poor  as  he  left  it,  and  resumed  his  labours  on  the  "  Jour- 
nal litteraire  de  la  Haye,"  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
before  his  departure.     Having  got  into  a  literary  quarrel 
with  Caipusat,  who  had  treated  his  "  Misanthrope'*   with 
contempt,  he  was  so  much  hurt  as  to  be  glad  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  Leyden  with  a  young  gentle- 
man to  whom  be  was  appointed  tutor.     Here  he  engaged 
in  some  literary  schemes  by  which  he  got  more  money  than 
reputation.     Count  de  Welderen,  however,  having  been 
apppinteil  ambassador  to  England  from  the  States  General, 
took  Van  Effen  with  him  as  secretary,  and  on  his  return 
procured  him  the  place  of  inspector  of  the  magazines  at 
Bois-Ie-Duc,  where  he  died  Sept.  18,  1735%     Van  Effenf's 
works  were  numerous,  but  being  almost  all  anonymous,  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  whole.     The  following  are  said 
to  be  the  principal :  1.  "  Le  Misanthrope,"  already  noticed. 
2.  "Journal  Litteraire,"  1715  to  1718,  many  of  which  vo- 
lumes are  entirely  of  his  editing.     3.  "  L*  Bagatelle,  ou 
Discours  ironiques,  ou  Ton  prete  des  sophismes  ingenieux 
au  vice  et  a  I'extravagance,  pour  en  mieux  faire  sentir  Je 
ridicule,"  Arast,    1718 — 1719,    3   vols.   8vo,    reprinted  at 
Lausanne,  1743,  2  vols.     4.  "  Le  nouveau  Spectateur  Fran- 
5ais,"  of  which  only  twenty-eight  numbers  appeared  ;  four 
of  them  are  employed  on  a  critique  on  the  works  of  Houdard 
de  la  Motte,  who  thanked  the  author  for  his  impartiality. 
5.  "  The  Dutch  Spectator,"  in  Dutch,  Amst.  1731  — 1735, 
12  vols.  8vo.     6.  "  Parallele  d'Homere  et  de  Chapelain," 
Hague,  1714,  8vo.     This  has  been  also  printed  in  the  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  "  Chef-d'oeuvre  d*un  inconnu,"  i.  e. 
M.  de  Themiseuil  de  St.  Hyacinthe.      7.  Translations  o€ 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  some  of  Man- 
devilleV  writings.    8.  <*  Le  Mentor  modernc,"  a  transla- 
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tion  of  ^'Tbe  Guardian,''  except  the  political  papers*  S. 
'*Histoire  metallique  dcs  dix-sept  Provinces  de  Pays-Bas," 
translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Van  Loon,  Hague^  1732,  5 
vols.  Van  EfFen  is  said  also  to  have  written  *'  Les  Petits 
Maitres/' a  comedy;  '*  Essai  sur  la  maniere  de  traiter  la 
controverse  ;'*  and  a  part  of  the  ^^  Journal  historique,  poli^- 
tique,  et  galante.^'  * 

VANESPEN.     SeeESPEN. 

VANEYCK.     SeeEYCK. 

VAN  HUYSUM. ,  See  HUYSUM. 

VANIERE  (James),  a  Jesuit^  and  a  modern  Latin  poet 
of  considerable  talents,  was  born  in  1664  at  Gausses  in  the 
diocese  of  Beziers,  in  Languedoc.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Jesuits^  college  in  Beziers,  and  became  one  of  the  so- 
ciety in  1630.  tie  was  afterwards  professor  and  rector  of 
the  schools  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  in  Montpellier,  Tou* 
louse,  and  Auch ;  and  died  at  Toulouse  in  1739.  He  pub-' 
lished  a  volume  of  poetical  <*  Opuscula  ;'^  and  a  good 
**  Dictionary  of  Poetry,"  in  Latin,"  4to,  and  had  made  great 
progress  on  a  Latin  and  French  Dictionary,  which  he  did 
Dot  live  to  finish.  His  principal  Latin  poem  is  his  *^  Prae- 
diutn  Rusticum,"  on  the  subject  of  a  country  farm,  which, 
some  thought,  raised  him  to  the  first  r^nk  of  modern  Latin 
poets.  The  poem,  however,  is  confessedly  tedious,  per- 
haps from  the  nature  of  the  plan,  and  cannot  be  read  with 
pleasure  unless  by  those  who  happen  to  unite  the  scholar^s 
taste  with  the  farmer's  knowledge.  Arthur  Murphy  pub- 
lished in  1799,  a  translation  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  the 
'*  Praedium  Rusticum,"  which  treats  of  bees.  This  he  says 
wasa  juvenile  performance,  but  he  has  introduced  among 
the  bees  "  French  principles,"  "  corresponding  societies," 
and  other  articles  of  very  recent  date,  the  prototypes  of 
which  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  Vaniere.* 

VANlNl,  a  writer  who  has  generally^been  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Atheist,  was  born  at  Tourosano,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  in  158^  ;  and  was  the  son  of  John  Baptist 
Vanini,  steward  to  Don  Francis  de  Castro,  duke  of  Tou- 
rosano, aod  viceroy  of  Naples.  His  Christian  name  was 
Lucilio :  but  it  was  customary  with  him  to  assume  different 
names  in  different  countries.  In  Gascony,  he  called  him- 
self Pompeio ;  in  HoUandi  Julius  Ceesar,  which  name  he 
placed  in  the  title-pages  of  his  books  ;  and,  at  Toulouse, 
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when  be  was  tried,  be  was  called  Lucilio.     He  bad  an  early 
taste  for  literature,  and  his  father  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
study  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  on  his  return  to  Naples^ 
be  continued  bis  studies  in  philosophy,  and  applied  him- 
self some  time  to  physic.     Astronomy  likewise  employed 
bim  much,  which  insensibly  threw  him  into  the  reviles  of 
astrology :  but  he  bestowed  the  principal  part  of  bis  time 
upon  divinity.    The  title  of  "Doctor  in  utroque  Jure,'* 
which  he  assumes  in  the  title-page  of  his  dialogues,  may 
indicate  that  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  civil  and  canon 
law ;  and  from  his  writings,  it  certainly  appears  that  he  un* 
derstood  both.     He  finished  his  studies  at  Padua,  where  he 
resided  some  years,  and  procured  himself  to  be  ordained 
priest,  and  became  a  preacher,  with  what  success  is  not 
known.     His  mind  appears  to  have  been  perverted  or  con- 
fused by  the  reading  of  Aristotle,  Averroes,  Cardan,  and 
Pomponatius,  who  became  his  favourite  guides.     His  ad-- 
miration  of  Aristotle  was  such,  that  he  calls  him  **  the  god 
of  philosophers,  the  dictator  of  human  nature,  and  the 
sovereign  pontiff  of  the  sages."     The  system  of  Averroes, 
which  is  but  a  branch  of  that  of  Aristotle,  was  so  highly 
approved  of  by  him^  that  he  recommended  it  to  his  schb*- 
lars  at  their  first  entrance  upon  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  styles  Pomponatius  his  ^'  divine  master,"  and  bestows 
great  encomiums  upon  his  works.     He  studied  Cardan  very 
much,  and  give^  him  the  character  of  ^^  a  man  of  great 
sense,  and  not  at  all  affected  with  superstition."     It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  derived  from  these  authors  those  infidel  doc- 
trines which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  propagate.    Fa- 
ther Mersene  assures  us,  that  Vanini,  before  he  was  exe- 
cdted  at  Toulouse,  confessed  to  the  parliament^  that  at 
Naples  be  bad  agreed  with  thirteen  of  his  friends  to  travel 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  propagating  atheism, 
and  that  France  had  fallen  to  his  share :  but  this  is  very 
improbable,  as  the  president  Gramond,  who  was  upon  the 
spot,  says  nothing  of  such  a  scheme  in  his  account  of  Va- 
nini's  trial  and  execution.     It  i3  more  probable,  that  bid 
inclination  to  travelling,  or  perhaps  the  hopes  of  procuring 
an  agreeable  settlement,    led  him  to  the  several  placed 
through  which  he  passed ;  and  that  he  spread  bis  singular 
sentiments  according  as  be  had  opportunity. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  we  have  very  few  dates  in  the 
biography  of  Vanini.  We  can  only  therefore  say  generally 
that^  after  be  had  commenced  his  travels^  he  went  through 
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part  of  Germany- and  the  Low  Countries,  to  Genera,  and 
ilience  to  Lyons;  whence,  having  presumed  to  vent  bis 
irreligious  notions,  under  the  pretext  of  teaching  philoso- 
phy, h4  was  obliged  to  fly.     He  passed  over  into  England, 
and  in  1614  was  at  London,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
nine  and  forty  days,  '^^  welt*  prepared,^'  says  he,  with  that 
air  of  devotion  which  runs  through  all  his  writings,'  **  to  re<» 
eeive  the  crown  of  knartyrdoni,  which  he  longed  for  with  all 
the  ardour  imaginable.''     Being  set  at  liberty,'  he  repassed 
the  sea,  and  took  the  road  to  Italy.     He  first  stopped  at 
Genoa,  and  undertook  to  teach  youth;  but,  it  being  dis- 
covered that  he  had  infused  pernicious  notions  into  their 
minds,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  that  city.     He  then  re- 
turned to  Lyons,  where  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  ecclesiastics  by  a  pretended  confutation  of  Cardan 
and  other  atheistical  writers,  in  which  he  artfully  contrived, 
by  the  weakness  of  his  arguments,  to  give  his  opponents 
the  advantage.     This  work  was  printed  at  Lyons,  in  16 IS, 
Svo,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Amphitheatrum  seternia  Provi- 
dentiae  Divino-Magicum,  Christiano-Physicum,  necnon  As- 
trologo-Catholicum,  adversus  veteres  Philosopbos  Atheos, 
Epicttreos,  Peri  pate  ticos,  &  Stoicos.    Autore  Julicf  Ctesare 
Yaniuo,  Fhilosopbo,  Theologo,  ac  Juris  utriusque  Doc* 
tore;''  dedicated  to  the  count  de  Castro^  the  protector  of 
his  family  and  hi^  benefactor ;  and  it  so  far  imposed  on  the 
licensers  of  books,  as  to  receive  their  approbation.     But 
Vanini  being  apprehensive  that  bis  artifipe  might  be  de- 
tected, went  again  into  Italy ;  where  being  accused  of  re^* 
Yiving  and  propagating  his  former  impieties,  he  returned 
to  France,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Guienne, 
and  from  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  banished  for  immo^* 
raiity.     He  then  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  himself  to  Kobert  Ubaldini,  the  pope's  nuncio ; 
and^  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  him  and  the  clergy  in 
general,  undertook  to  write  an  apology  for  the  council  of 
Trent.     He  procured  likewise  several  friends,  and  had  ac* 
cess  to  the  mareschal  de  Bassompierre,  who  made  him  his 
cha^^lain,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  crowns. 
Upon  this  account,  he  dedicated  to  him  his  ^<  Dialogues," 
which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1616,  Svo,  with  this  title, 
'^Julii  Csesaris  Vanini^  Neapolttani,  Tbeologi,  Philogopht, 
&  Juris  utriusque  Doctoris,  de  admirandis  Nataras  fleginee 
Dettque   Mortalinm  arcanis,  libri  quatuor^'*     Tbiis  work 
likewise  was  printed  with  the  king*s  privilege,  and  the  ap- 
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probation  of  three  learned  doctors,  either  from  careless** 
ness  or  ignorance.  In  his  ^^  Ampbitbeatrum"  he  h^d  taketi 
«ome  pains  to  disguise  his  irreligion;  but  in  these  *^  Dia- 
logues,''  his  sentiments  are  too  obvious,  and  notwithstand-* 
ing  their  having  escaped  the  censors  of  the  press,  the  fa* 
culty  of  the  Sorbonne  soon  discovered  their  tendency,  and 
condemned  them  tp  the  flames.  Finding  himself  now  be- 
come generally  obnoxious,  and  in  consequence  reduced  to 
poverty,  he  is  said  to  have  written  to  the  pope,  that,  ^^  If 
he  had  not  a  good  benefice  soon  bestowed  upon  him,  he 
would  in  three  months'  time  overturn  the  whole  Christian 
religion;''  but  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  Vairini 
might  have  written  such  a  letter  for  the  amusement  of  his 
iViends,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  sent  it 
to  Rome.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  thai  he 
quitted  Paris  in  1617,  and  returned  to  Toulouse;  where 
be  soon  infused  his  impious  notions  into  the  minds  of  his 
scholars,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  on  physic,  philo- 
sophy, and  divinity.  This  being  discovered,  be  was  pro« 
secuted,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  (Jeath,  which  sen- 
tence was  executed  Feb.  19,  1619.  Gramond,  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  his  death.  ^*  About  the  same  time,  Feb.  1619,  by  order 
of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  was  condemned  to  death 
Lucilio  Vanini,  who  was  esteemed  an  arch-heretic  with 
many  persons,  but  whom  I  always  looked  upon  as  an 
atheist.  This  wretch  pretended  to  be  a  physician,  but  in 
reality  was  no  other  than  a  seducer  of  youth.  He  laughed 
at  every  thing  sacred:  he  abominated  the  incarnation  of 
our  Saviour,  and  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  ascribing  all 
things  to  chance.  He  adored  nature,  as  the  cause  of  all 
beings :  this  was  his  principal  error,  whence  all  the  rest  were 
derived ;  and  he  had  the  boldness  to  teach  it  with  great 
obstinacy  at  Toulouse.  He  gained  many  followers  among 
the  younger  sort,  whose  foible  it  is  to  be  taken  with  any 
thing  that  appears '  extraordinary  and  daring.  Being  cast 
in^o  prison,'  he  pretende(t  at  first  to  be  a  catholic  ;  and  by 
that  means  deferred  his  punishment.  He  was  even  just 
going  to  be  set  at  liberty,  for  want  of  sufficient  proofs 
against  him,  when  Franconi,  a  man  of  birth  and  probity, 
deposed,  that  Vanini  had  often,  in .  his  presence,  denied 
the  existence  of  God,  and  scoffed  at  the  mysteries  of  the 
Chritiiaa  religion.  Vanini,  being  brought  before  the  se^ 
nate^and  asked  what  his  thoughts  were  concerning  the 
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existence  of  a  God  ?  answered^  that  ^  he  adored  with  the 
church  a  God  in  three  persons/  and  that  <  Nature  evi- 
dently demonstrated  the  being  of  a  deity  f  ai;id,  seeing  by 
chance  a  straw  on  the  ground,  he  took  it  up,  and  stretching 
it  forth,  said  to  the  judges,  ^  This,  straw  obliges  me  to 
confess  that  there  is  a  God  ;^  aod  he  proved  afterwards  very 
amply,  that  God  was  the  author  and  creator  of  all  things, 
nature  being  incapable  of  creating  any  thing.  But  all  this 
he  said  through  vanity  or  fear,  rather  than  an  inward  con- 
viction ;  and,  as  the  proofs  against  him  were  convincing, 
he  was  by  sentence  of  parliament  condemned  to  die,  after 
they  had  spent  six  months  in  preparing  things  for  a  hearing* 
I  saw  him  in  the  dung-cart,  continues  Gramond,  when  he 
was  carried  to  execution,  making  sport  with  a  friar,  who 
was  allowed  him  in  order  to  reclaim  him  from  his  obstinacy. 
Yanini  refused  the  assistance  of  the  friar,  and  insulted  even 
our  Saviour  in  these  words,  <  He  sweated  with  weakness 
and  fear,  in  going  to  suffer  death,  and  I  die  undaunted.' 
Tliis  profligate  wretch  had  no  reason  to  say  that  he  died 
undaunted :  I  saw  him  entirely  dejected,  and  making  a 
very  ill  use  of  that  philosophy  of  which  he  so  much  boasted. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  going  to  be  executed  he  had  a 
horrible  and  wild  aspect ;  his  mind  was  uneasy,  and  he 
discovered  in  all  his  expressions  the  utmost  anxiety ;  though 
from  time  to  time  he  cried  out  that  he  '  died  like  a  philo* 
sopher.'  Before  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  wood-pile,  he 
was  ordered  to  put  out  his  tongue,  that  it  might  be  cut  off; 
which,  he  refused  to  do  ;  npr  could  the  executioner  take 
hold  of  it  but  with  pincers.  There  never  was  heard  a  more 
dreadful  shriek  than  he  then  gave  ;  it  was  like  the  bellow* 
ing  of  an  ox.  His  body  was  consumed  in  the  flames,  and 
his  ai^hes  thrown  into  the  air.  I  saw  him  in  prison,  and  at 
his  execution  ;  and  likewise  knevr  him  before  he  was  ar« 
rested.  He  had  always  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  passions,  and  lived  in  a  very  irregular  cnanner. 
When  his  goods  were  seized  there  was  found  a  g]ceat  to^d 
alive  in  a  large  crystal  bottle  full  of  water.  Whereupon  he 
was  accused  of  witchcraft;  but  he  answered,  that  tbiM^  animal 
being  burned,  was  a  sure  antidote  against  all  mortal  and 
pestilential  diseases.  While  be  was  ih  prison  he  pretended 
to  be  a  catholic,  and  went  often  to  the  sacrament ;  but, 
when  he  found  there^were  no  hopes  of  escaping^  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  died  as  he  had  lived.^' 

Vanini  has  not  been  without  his  apologists,  who  have 
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considered  hioi  rather  us  a  victim  td  bigotry  aird  envy,  thM 
as  a  martyr  to  impiety  and  atheism.  They  even  go  $o  far 
as  to  maintain  that  neither  his  life  nor  his  writings  were  so 
absurd  or  blasphemous  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of 
a  despiser  of  God  and  religion.  The  arguments  of  these 
apologists  may  Ije  found  in  Baddeus's  <'  Theses  de  Atbeis- 
mo  et  Superstitione/*  in  Arp^s  ^  Apologia  pro  Vanino," 
1712,  and  in  Heister's  *'  Apologia  pro  medicis."  The  life 
of  Vanini  has  been  written  several  times ;  but  that  by  M« 
Durand,  entitled  '^  La  Vie  et  lea  Sentimetis  de  Lucilio  Va^ 
nini/'  and  printed  at  Rotterdam,  1727,  in  12 mo,  comprises 
every  thing  which  has  been  said  of  him,  bat  by  no  means 
justifies  the  seal  of  his  apologists.  An  English  translation 
of  Durand  was  published  in  17S0.* 

VAN  LOO  (John  Baptist),  a  portrait-painter,  brother 
to  CaHo  Vanloo,  was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  about  1684. 
He  distinguished  himself  eminently  in  historic  and  portrait 
painting,  both  which  be  studied  at  Rome,  and  became 
painter  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  service  herealis^ed 
a  considerable  fortune ;  but  lost  it  all  in  the  Mississippi, 
gmng  to  Paris  in  the  year  of  that  bubble.  In  1737  be 
came  to  England  with  j^is  son.  His  first  works  were  the 
portraits  of  Gibber  and  Mac  Swinney;  the  latter,  wliose 
long  silver  grey  hairs  were  very  picturesque,  contributed 
much  .to  give  the  new  painter  reputation,  and  he  very 
soon  bore  away  the  chief  business  of  London  from  every 
other  painter,  and  introduced  a  better  style  than  was  then 
known.  He  died  at  Provence,  whither  he  had  retired  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  in  April  1746.  Louis  Michael  Van* 
loo,  first  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Charles  Philip 
Vanloo,  painter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  sons  and  pu- 
pils  of  the  above-mentioned,  and  have  with  eclat  supported 
the  name.* 

VANLOO  (Charles),  brother  to  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Nice,  Feb.  15,  1705.  He  went  to  Turin  with  bis 
brother  John  in  1712,  and  thence  to  Rome  in  1714.  H« 
learnt  from  his  brother  the  first  elements  of  design;  and, 
by  his  constantly  studying  the  antique,  and  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  future 
fiime.  He  came  to  Paris  with  his  brother  in  1719,  and  in 
1723  gained  the  academy's  first  medal  for  design:  in  the 

• 
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year  followhig  he  carried  the  first  prize  for  painting. ;  ^nd 
departed  again  for  Rome  in  1727.  He  returned  to  Turin 
in  1732,  where  he  painted  many  historical  pieces  with  8uc«- 
cesa  for  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  next  year  he  married 
Bignora  Sommis^  who  was  celebrated  for  singing  and  know* 
ledge  of  music,  but  more  celebrated  for  the  private  virtues 
of  domestic  life.  In  1734  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  the 
year  following  was  received  into  the  academy.  In  1749 
be  was  chosen  for  the  direction  of  the  royal  eleves.  In  1 75 1 
he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  in  1762 
named  first  painter  to  the  king,  and  died  in  1765.  His 
principal  performances  are  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  and 
are  much  admired. ' 

VAN  MANDER  (Charles),  another  eminent  artist,  was 
born  at  Meulebeke,  a  small  distance  from  Courtray,  in 
1548,  and  was  successively  the  disciple  of  Lucas  de  Heere, 
at  Ghent,  and  Peter  Ylerick,  at  Courtray ;  but  his  prih* 
cipal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  painting  was  acquired  at 
Rome,  where  he  studied  for  three  years.  There  he  de* 
signed  after  the  antiques,  and  the  curious  remains  of  Ro- 
man  magnificence ;  the  temples^  baths,  ruinous  theatres, 
sepulchital  monuments  and  their  decorations,  and,  in  shorty 
every  elegant  and  noble  object  that  invited  his  attention* 
He  also  studied  after  nature  in  the  environs  of  Rome^ 
sketching  every  scene  that  pleased  his  imagination,  or  could 
afford  him  materials  for  future  cdmpositions  in  the  land* 
scape-style ;  and  having  practised  to  paint  with  equal  free* 
dom  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  he  executed  several  historical 
works  as  well  as  landscapes,  for  the  cardinals  and  nobility 
of  Rome,  with  extraordinary  approbation. 

At  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  was  received  with 
unusual  respect,  and  soon  after  painted  the  representation 
of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  which  procured  him  great 
honour,  and  a'  picture  of  the  Deluge,  which  was  highly 
applauded  for  the  composition  and  expression,  as  it  de- . 
scribed  all  the  passions  of  grief,  fear,  terror,  horror,  and 
despair,  with  a  sensible  and  affecting  variety.  In  general 
he  was  esteemed  a  good  painter  of  landscape ;  the  choice 
in  his  trees  was  judicious,  his  figures  were  well  desiji^ned, 
his  ccdouring  was  agreeable,  and  his  composition  full  of 
spirit ;  though,  in  the  advanced  part  of  his.  life  he  appeared 
to  have  somewhat  of  the  mannerist.    This  artist  distin-< 
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guisbed  himself  not  only  as  a  painter,  but  as.  a  writer.  He 
composed  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  were  acted  with 
applause ;  and,  what  is  very  uncommon,  .he  painted  also 
the  decorations  of  the  theatre.  At  Haerlem  be  introduced 
an  academy,  to  diffuse  among  his  countrymen  a  taste  for 
the  Itafian  masters ;  and  the  world  is  indebted  eminently 
to  Van  Mander  for  searching  out,  and  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity^  the  characters  and  merits  of  so  many  memorable 
artists  as  are  comprised  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Painters.*'  He 
died  in  1 605,  aged  fifty -eight.  * 

VANNI  (Francis),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at 
Siena^  in  1563,  the  son  of  a  painter  who  was  in  no  great 
reputation,  and  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  the 
school  ofArchangeto  Salimbeni;  but  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  travelled  to  Bologna,  and  there  studied  for 
two  yearsrunder  the  direction  of  Passerotti.  Yet  finding  in 
himself  an  impatient  desire  to  see  the  celebrated  antiques, 
and  the  works  of  Raphael,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  placed 
liimself  with  Giovanni  da  Vecchia.  By  the  precepts  of 
that  master,  his  proficiency  was  extraordinary ;  so  that  his 
performances  not  only  extorted  applause  from  the  ablest 
judges,  but  also  excited  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Giosep- 
pino,  who  was  instructed  in  the  same  school.  Having  thus 
established  his  taste,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
hb  studiously  contemplated  the  paintings  of  Baroccio,  and 
so  highly  admired  them,  that  .he  preferred  the  style  and 
manner  of  that  master  to  all  others,  imitated  him  with  suc- 
cess; and  was  generally  esteemed  to  be  no  way  inferior. 
Yet  he  profited  afterwards  by  studying  the  compositions  of 
Correggio.  He  was  principally  engaged  in  grand  works 
for  the  churches  and  convents  at  Siena  and  at  Rome.  To 
the  latter  of  those  cities  he  was  invited  by  pope  Clement 
Vni.  and,  by  order  of. that  pontiflp,  he 'painted  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  an  incomparable  design,  representing 
Simon  the  sorcerer  reproached  by  St.  Peter ;  for  which 
performance  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
undoubtedly  had  an  excellent  genius;  his  invention  was 
fruitful  and  ready,  his  style  of  composition  truly  fine,  and 
his  ^sign  correct.  His  manner  of  colouring  was  bold, 
lively,  and  beautiful ;  his  penciling  tender  and  delicate; 
and  the  airs  of  bis  heads  were  remarkably  graceful.  The 
most  capital  works  of  Vanni  are  at  Siena,  Rome,  Pisa,  ami 
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Pistoia  ;  among  which  are  mentioned  a  Crucifixioh,  a  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Wise  Men's  offering  to  Christ,  and  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  all  of  them  esteemed  admirable. 
He  died  in  1610,  aged  forty-seven.' 

VAN  SWIETEN  (GERAnD),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  of  the  last  century,  and  who  attained  the  highest 
honours  in  his  profession,  was  born  at  Leyden,  May  7, 
1700,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  which  had  furnished  many 
distinguished  characters  for  the  state,  the  bar,  and  the 
arnoy.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  parents  at  a  time 
when  their  affection  would  have  been  of  most  importance 
to  him,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  tutors  who  took  very 
little  care  of  bis  property,  and  less  of  his  education.  This 
la-st,  however,  became  early  his  own  concern,  and  a  thirst 
far  knowledge  led  him  to  form  a  successful  plan.  After 
studying  the  classics  at  Leyden,  he  went  in  1716  to  Lou- 
vain,  where,  after  a  course  of  philosophy  for  two  years,  be 
was  admitted  into  the  first  class,  and  his  masters  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  detained  him  that  he  might  become  a 
farther  ornament  to  their  university ;  but  he  had  by  ihis 
time  fixed  his  choice  on  medicine  as  a  profession,  and 
therefore  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  placed  himself 
under  the  illustrious  Boerhaave.  Van  Swieten  was  not 
more  happy  in  such  a  master  than  Boerhaave  was  in  direct- 
ing the  studies  of  a  pupil  who  soon  promised  to  extend  his 
favourite  sdence.  After  seven  years'  study  here,  Van 
Swieten,  in  1725,  received  his  doctor's  degree,  and  Boer- 
haave, notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years  and  of  fame, 
chose  him  for  his  friend,  and  discerned  in  him  bis  future 
successor. 

Van  Swieten's  course  of  study  was  such  as  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  His  future  fame.  He  began  by  tracing  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  healing  art  to  their  origin  in 
•the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  authors  of  antiquity,  and' 
examined  with  historical  precision  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment through  every  age,  distinguishing  what  was  conjec- 
tural and  temporary  from  what  was  founded  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  and  permanent ;  and  during  this  extensive 
course  of  reading,  he  was  content  to  abstract  himself  from 
the  pleasures  of  society,  and  even  abridged  himself  of  (ke 
necessary  hours  of  sleep  and  refreshment,  until  bis  faithful 
preceptor  admonished  him  against  an  excess  which  would 
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injure  bis  health,  and  disappoint  him  of  the  object  be  wished 
to  attain.  Such,  however,  was  the  progress  he  made,  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-fiye  he  was  justly  classed  among  the 
Savans  of  Europe. 

After  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree  he  continued  to 
attend  Boerhaave's  lectures  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
having  within  this  period  been  himself  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor, his  fame  and  talents  brought  a  vast  addition  to  the 
number  of  medical  students  at  Leyden,  who  came  from 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  to  what  was  then  the 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  only  school  of  medicine  in  Eu- 
rope. Celebrated  as  the  school  of  Leyden  was,  however, 
from  the  joint  labours  of  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten,  it 
was  at  last  disgraced  in  the  person  of  the  latter.  '  Hit  grow- 
ing reputation  excited  the  envy  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  having  nothing  else  to  object^  took  the  mean 
advantage  of  his  being  a  Roman  catholic,  and  iosiating 
that  the  law  should  be  put  in  force,  obliged  him  to  resign 
an  office  which  he  had  filled  with  so  much  credit  to  the 
university.  Van  Swieten  submitted  to  this  treatment  with 
dignified  contempt,  and  being  now  more  at  leisure,  began 
his  great  wo)*k,  his  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave'sAphorisms, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  finished,  and  the  second 
nearly  so.  when  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  invited  him  to 
her  court ;  and  although  he  felt  some  reluctance  at  quitting 
the  studious  life  he  had  hitherto  led,  he  could  not  with 
propriety  reject  the  offer,  and  accordingly  arrived  at  Vi- 
enna in  June  1745.  Here  he  was  appointed  first  physician 
to  the  court,  with  a  handsome  establishment,  and  some 
time  aftei*  the  dignity  of  baron  was  conferred  upon  htm.' 
How  well  he  merited  these  honours,  the  favourable  change 
effected  by  him  in  the  state  of  medical  science  sufficiently 
proved.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  perhapar 
few  men  in  Europe  were  better  qualified,  by  extent  of 
knowledge,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  school  of  medicine. 
He  was  not  only  thoroughly  versed  in  every  branch  of  me- 
dicine, in  botany,  anatomy,  surgery,  chemistry,  &c.  but 
was  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  languages. 
He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  wrote  the 
latter  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  his  lectures  was  fre- 
quently happy  in  his  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  had  paid  no 
little  attention  to  divinity,  law,  politics,  and  history.    Such 
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•IxaiQineiUs  procured  him  the  conikieDce  of  bis  sovereign^ 
whom  be  msily  prevailed  upon  to  rebuild  the  university  of 
Vienna  in  an  elegant  style,  and  with  every  accommodation 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  different  sciences.  The  botanical 
garden  was  enlarged,  and  the  keeping  of  it  given  to  M. 
Langier ;  and  a  clinical  lecture  was  established  in  one  of 
the.  principal  hospitals  by  M.  De  Haen.  It  was  in  17^6 
that  Van  Swieten  first  began  to  execute  his  plan  for  re- 
forming the  study  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Vienna, . 
by  giving  lectures  in  the  vestibule  of  the  imperial  library; 
and  when  his  business  as  first  physician  increased,  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  able  professors  who  understood  bis  views ; 
among  whom  were  the  celebrated  Storck  and  Crant^is, 
Having  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  imperial  library,  bis 
first  measure  was  to  abolish  a  barbarous  law  that  had  long 
been  in  force,  ^hich  prohibited  any  person  from  making 
notes  or  extracts  from  any  of  the  books.  Van  Swieten,  on 
the  contrary,  laid  the  whole  open  to  the  use  of  readers,  and 
provided  them  with  every  accommodation,  and  ample  per- 
mission to  transcribe  what  they  pleased.  He  also  pre* 
vailed  on  the  empress  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university,  and  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  yoiing  men  of  talents.  He  was  himself  a  most  liberal 
patron  to  such  as  stood  in  need  of  this  aid,  and  employed 
bis  whole  influence  in  their  favour ;  and  he  lived  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  learning  in  general  throughout  the 
Austrian  dominions  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown. 

Amidst  all  bis  engagements  he  enjoyed  good  health  until 
1769,  when  he  perceived  symptoms  ot  decay  :  it  was  not, 
however,  until  1772  that  bis  constitution  visibly  declined, 
and  a  mortification  in  one  of  bis  toes  coming  on  proved  fa- 
tal June  18th  of  that  year,  in  the  seventy *third  year  of  his 
age.*  Such  was  the  respect  of  his  royal  mistress,  that  she 
▼iaited  bim  several  times  during  his  illness,  and  saw  him 
only  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  when  she  shed  tears  at 
the  near  prospect  of  that  event.  He  died  at  Schonbrun, 
and  bia  corpse  was  brought  to  Vienna,  and  interred  in  the 
cbapel  of  the  Augustines,  and  a  statue  was  placed  in  tbe 
iisiversity  to  his  memory.  Few  persons  indeed  have  re* 
ceived  more  honours.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  bore  the 
titles  of  commander  of  tbe  royal  order  of  St.  Stephen, 
counsellor,  first  physician,  royal  librarian,  president  of  the 
censors  of  books ;  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  and  royal 
commission  of  studies ;  perpetual  director  of  the  faculty  of 
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mediciite ;  and  a  member  of  all  the  principal  literary  so- 
cieties of  Europe,  and,  among  these,  of  our  Royal  Sodiety, 
into  which  he  was  chosen  in  1749.  He  married  in  1729, 
and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  his  sbiis, 
GEOFt^REY  Baron  Van  Swieteti,  died  in  March  1 803 ;  he  was 
commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  and  director  of  the 
Imperial  library,  and  was,  some  years  since,  the  Imperial 
envoy  at  the  court  ^of  Berlin.  He  bequeathed  his  library 
(including  a  very  considerable  musical  collection)  to  the 
university  of  Vienna. 

The  work,  which  amidst  all  the  changes  of  medical 
theory,  must  ever  preserve  the  memory  of  Van  Swieten,  was 
his  **  Commentaria  in  H.  Boerhaave  Aphorismos,^^  1743, 
&c.  5  vol.  4to.  This  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  trans*- 
lated  into  French,  German,  and  English.  He  wrote  al^ 
*^  Description  abreg^e  des  maladies  qui  regnent  commune* 
ment  dans  les  armies,"  Vienna,  1759,  8vo.' 

VANUCCI.     See  PERUGINO,  and  SARTO. 

VANUDEN  (Lucas),  an  eminent  landscape-painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1595,  and  learned  the  art  of  paint- 
ing from  hi%  father;  but  he  derived  his  chief  excellence 
from  a  diligent  observation  of  nature.  Every  hour  that  was 
not  employed  at  his  easel  was  spent  abroad  in  the  fields, 
where  he  noticed,  with  curious  exactness,  the  variety  of 
appearances  perpetually  occurring  from  the  dawn  to  the 
evening  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  watched  the  different 
eiFects  of  light  on  different  objects,  nor  suffered  any  inci- 
dent to  escape  his  observation.  His  pictures  are  agreeably 
pencilled,  and  the^  distant  objects  in  particular  ddicately 
touched.  So  perfcfctly  was  his  style  of  colouring  suited  to 
that  of  Rubens,  that  this  great  painter  often  had  recourse 
to  him  in  finishing  the  back-grounds  of  his  pictures,  par- 
ticularly when  they  consisted  of  landscape.  Strange  en- 
graved two  of  these,  in  which  the  figures^ are  by  Rubens. 
There  are  also  several  etchings  by  Vanuden,  in  a  spirited 
and  masterly  style,  and  among  them  a  set  of  landscapes, 
small  plates,  length-waj^s,  inscribed  ^^  Lucas  Vanuden 
pinxi  inv.  et  fee.'*  He<lied  about  1663.  He  had  a  bro- 
ther, Jacques  Vanuden,  also  a  painter,  and  in  his  manner, 
but  far  inferior  to  Lucas.  * 

1  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist,    de  Medecine.  — •  Brucker's  Pinacotheca  Viror.  lUust,. 
Becas  X. 
«  Af^geiiTiHe,  vol.  III.— Pilkington. 
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VARCHI  (Benedict),    an  Italian  historian,  poet,  and 
critic,  was  born  at  Florence  in   1502.     His  fatlier,  a  law* 
yer,  placed  him  with  a  master,  who  reported  that  he  was  not 
^t  for  lifteratUre,  and  advised  hinx  to  breed  the  boy  up  to 
merchandise.      He  was  accordingly  sent  to   a  counting* 
house,  and  there  his  masters  discovered  that  he  never  was 
without  a  book,  and  tninded  notbiog  but  reading.     His  fa- 
ther then,  after  examining  him,  fdund  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  the  school-master,  and  determined  to  give  bis 
son  a  learned  education,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  him  to 
Padua  and  Pisa.     Unfortunately,  however,  he  prescribed 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  Varchi  relished  as  little  as 
commerce ;    and  although,  out  of  filial  respect,  he  went 
through  the  usual  courses,  he  immediately,  on  his  father's 
death,  relinquished  both  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law, 
and  determined  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  polite  litera- 
ture.     In   this  he  acquired  great  reputation ;    biit  when 
Florence  became  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  he  joined 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  Medici  family,  and  was  ba« 
nished.     During  his  exile  he  resided  at  Venice,  Padua, 
and  Bologna,  where  his  talents  procured  him  many  friends ; 
and  bis  works  having  diffused  his  reputation  more  widely, 
Cosmo  de  Medicis  had  the  generosity  to  forgive  the  hosti- 
lity he  had  shewn  to  his  family,  and,  respecting  him  as  a 
man  of  letters,  recalled  him  home,  and  appointed  him  bis 
historiographer.     In  this  capacity  he  recommended  him  to 
write  the  history  of  the  late  revolutions  in  Florence.     All 
this  kindness,  accompanied  with  a  handsome  pension,  pro- 
duced a  great  change  in  the  mind  of  the  republican  Var- 
chi,   who   became   now   the  equally  zealous   advoealiis  of 
monarchy.     As  soon  as  he  had  finished  a  part  of  it,  he 
submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  his  patron,  and  some  co- 
pies were  taken  of  it.     These  being  seen  by  some  persoBs 
who  suspected  that  he  would  make  free  with  their  cha- 
racters, or  the  characters  of  their  friends,  they  conspired 
to  assassinate  the  apostate  author,  as  they  thought  him ; 
and  having  due  night  attacked  him,  left  him  weltering  in  bis 
blood,  but  his  wounds  were  not  mortal ;  and  although  it  is 
said  he  knew  who  the  assassins  were,  he  declined  appearing 
against  them.     He  was,  however,  so  much  a£fected  by  the 
affair,  that  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
obtained  some  preferment.     He  died  at  Florence  in  1565. 
His  history,  which  extends  from   1527   to   1538,  was  nbt 
published  until  1721,  at  Cologne,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden 
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1723;  but  both  these  places  are  wrong,  as  both  editions 
were  published  in  Italy.  There  is  a  recent  edition,  Milan^ 
1803,  5  vols.  8vo.  The  style,  like  that  of  all  bis  works,  is 
pure  and  elegant,  though  a  little  too  much  elaborated.  The 
facts,  of  course,  are  strongly  tinctured  with  an  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Medici. 

Varchi  was  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  and  particu* 
larly  excelled  in  criticism,  grammar,  and  the  classics ;  nor 
was  he  unacquainted  with  philosophy,  law,  morals,  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  published  many  orations,  delivered  ia  the 
Florentine  academy,  and  wrote  some  poetry,  greatly  ap- 
plauded in  bis  time.  But  his  chief  merit  lay  in  the 
elegance  of  his  Italian  style,  which  is  still  reckpned  a 
mddel.  His  principal  philological  work  is  his  '^  L*£rco- 
l^no,"  a  dialogue  on  language,  one  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  Italian  ought  to  be  called  the  Floreotiae 
language,  an  opinion  which  has  been  successfully  opposed.' 
VAKENIUS  (Bernard)^  a  Dutch  physician,  ia  known 
in  literary  history  as  the  author  of  a  *^  System  of  Univer-, 
sal  Geography,''  which  was  accounted  an  excellent  and 
comprehensive  work,  and  was  written  originally  in  Latin, 
wd  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1650.  It  was  re-published  at 
Cambridge  in  1672,  with  great  improvements,  by  sir  Isaac 
Newton;  and  in  1712,  on  the  recommendation  of^  Dr. 
Bentley,  by  Dr.  Jurin.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into 
£oglish  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  illustrated  with  additional  notes 
and  copper-plates,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  in  this  form  has  gone 
through  several  editions.  We  have  besides  a  curious  de- 
scription of  Japan  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  in  Latin,  by 
this  author,  printed  at  Cambridge,  1673,  8vo.  Vatenius 
died  in  1660,.  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.^ 

VARIGNON  (P£T£R),  a  celebrated  French  mathemati- 
oiaa  and  priest,  was  born  at  Caen  in  16^4.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  architect  in  middling  circumstances,  but  had  a 

^college  education,  being  intended  for  the  church.  Having 
accidentally  met  with  a  copy  of  Euclid's  Elements,  he  waa 
inclined  to  study  it,  and  this  led  him  to  the  works  of,  Des 
Cartes,  which  confirmed  his  taste  for  geometry,  and  he 
4ven  abridged  himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  purchase 
books  which  treated  on  this  science.     What  contributed  to 

^  heighten  this  passion  in  him  ivas,  that  he  studied  in  private: 

}  Tiraboschi. — ^Niceron,  vol.  XXXVf.— Saxii  OnooiMt. 
^  Diet.  Hiit.— Kloy,  Diet,  Hist,  dc  Medcciae. 
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for  his  relations  observing  that  the  books  be  studied  were 
liot  such  as  were  commonly  used  by  others,  strongly  op<- 
posed  his  application  to  them  ;  and  as  there  was  a  necessity 
for  his  being  an  ecclesiastic,  he  continued  his  the^ological  stu- 
dies, yet  not  entirely  sacrificing  his  favourite  subject  to  them^ 
At  this  time  the  Abb£  St.  Pierre,  who  studied  philoso- 
phy in  the  same  college,  became  acquainted  with  him.     A 
taste  in  common  for  rational  subjects,  whether phystcsor 
metaphysics,  and  continued  disputations,  formed  the  bonds 
of  their  friendship,  and  they  became  mutually  serviceable 
to  each  other  in  their  studies.     The  abb6,  to  epjoy  Varig^ 
non's  company  with  greater  ease,    lodged  in  the  same 
house  with  him;  and  being  in  time  more  sensible  of -his 
merit,  he  resolved  to  give  him  a  fortune,  that  he  might 
fully  pursue  his  inclination.     Out  of  only  18  hundred  livres 
a  year,  which  he  bad  himself,  he  conferred  300  of  them 
upon  Varignon ;  and  when  determined  to  go  to  Paris  to 
study  philosophy,  he  settled  there  in  1686,  with  M.  Varig* 
non,  in  the  suburbs  of  St  Jacques.     There  each  studied 
in  his  own  way ;  the  abb£  applying  iiimself  to  the  study  of 
men,  manners,  and  the  principles  of  government  y  whilst 
Varignon  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  mathematics.     Fon- 
tenelle,  who  was  their  countryman,    often   went  to  see 
them,  sometimes  spending  two  or  three  days  with  them. 
They  had  also  room  for  a  couple  of  visitors,  who  came 
from  the  same  province.     '*  We  joined   together/'  says 
Fontenelle,  "  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     We  wereyoufte^ 
full  of  the  first  ardour  for  knowledge,  strongly  united,  aoo, 
what  we  were  not  then  perhaps  disposed  to  think  so  great 
a  happiness,  little  known.     Varignon,  who  had  a  strong 
constitution,  at  least  in  his  youth,  spent  whole  days  in 
study,  without  any  amusement  or  recreation,  except  walk- 
ing sometimes  in  fine  weather.     I  have  heard  him  say, 
that  in  studying  after  supper,  as  he  usually  did,  he  was 
often  surprised  to  hear  the  clock  strike  two  in  the  morniag ; 
and  was  much  pleased  that  four  hours  rest  were  sufficient 
to  refresh  him^     He  did  not  leave  his  studies  with  that 
heaviness  which  they  usually  create ;  nor  with  that  wearU 
ness  that  a  long  application  might  occasion.     He  left  off 
gay  and  lively,  filled  with  pleasure,  and  impatient  to  je« 
new  it.     In  speaking  of  mathematics,  he  would  laugh  lo 
freely,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  studied  for  diversion* 
No  condition  was  so  much  to  be  envied  as  his ;  his  life 
a  continual  enjoyment,  delighting  in  quietness.'* 
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In  the  solitary  suburb  of  St.  Jacques,  he  formed  however 
a  connection  with  many  other  learned  men ;  as  Du  Hamel, 
Du  Verney,  De  U  Hire,  &c.  Du  Verney  often  asked  bis 
assistance  in  those  parts  of  anatomy  connected  with  me- 
chanics :  they  examined  together  the  positions  of  the  mus- 
cles-, and  their  directions ;  hence  Varignon  learned  a  good* 
deal  of  anatomy  from  Du  Verney,  which  he  repaid  by  the 
application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  that  subject.  At 
length,  in  1687,  Varignon  made  himself  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  *^  Treatise  on  New  Mechanics,"  dedicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  thoughts  on  this  subject  were, 
in  effect,  quite  new.  He  discovered  truths,  and  laid  opea 
their  sources.  In  this  work,  he  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  an  equilibrium,  in  such  cases  as  it  happens  in,  though 
the  cause  of  it  is  not  exactly  known.  This  discovery  Va- 
rignon made  by  the  theory  of  compound  motions,  and  his 
treatise  was  greatly  admired  by  the  mathematicians,  and 
procured  the  author  two  considerable  places,  the  one  of 
geometrician  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  other  of 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Mazarine,  to 
which  he  was  the  first  person  raised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  Infinitesimals  appeared  in  the 
world,  Varignon  became  one  of  its  most  early  cultivators. 
When  that  sublime  and  beautiful  method  was  attacked  in 
the  academy  itself  (for  it  could  not  escape  the  fate  of  all 
innoTations)  he  became  one  of  its  most  zealous  defenders, 
and  ill  its  favour  he  put  a  violence  upon  his  natural  charac- 
ter, which  abhorred  all  contention.  He  sometimes  la- 
mented, that  this  dispute  had  interrupted  him  in  his  in- 
quiries into  the  Integral  Calculation  so  far,  that  ^t  would  be 
difHcult  for  him  to  resume  his  disquisition  where  he  had 
left  it  off.  He  therefore  sacrificed  Infinitesimals  to  the 
Interest  of  Infinitesimals,  and  gave  up  the  pleasure  and 
,  gl^y*  of  ™aking  a  farther  progress  in  them  when  called 
upon  by  duty  to  undertake  their  defence.  AM  the  printed 
volumes  of  the  Academy  bear  witness  to  his  application  an4 
industry.  His  works  are  never  detached  pieces,  but  com- 
plete theories  of  the  laws  of  motion,  central  forces,  and 
the  resistance  of  mediums  to  motion.  In  these  he  makes 
such  use  of  bis  rules,  that  nothing  escapes  him  th^t  has 
any^onnection  with  the  subject  he  treats.  In  all  his  work ^ 
be  makes  it  bis  chief  care  to  place  every  thing  in  the 
dearest  light ;  he  never  consults  his  ease  by  declining  to 
take  the  trouble  of  being  methodical,  a  trouble,  rpuch 
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greater  than  that  of  composition  itself;  nor  does  he  endea* 
vour  to  acqiiire  a  reputation  for  profoundness, .  by  leaving 
a  great  deal  to  be  guessed  by  the  reader.  He  learned  the 
history  of  mdthefnatics,  not  merely  out  of  curiosity,  but 
because  he  was  desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  every 
quarter.  This  historical  knowledge  is  doubtless,  an  orna* 
ment  in  a  mathematician  ;  but  it  is  an  ornament  wl^ich  is 
by  no  means  without  its  .utility. 

Though  VarigBon's  constitution  did  not  seem  easy  to  be 
impaired,  assiduity  and  constant  application  brought  upon 
him  a  severe  disease  in  1705.  He  was  six  months  in  dan- 
ger, and  three  years  in  a  languid  state,  which  proce^ed 
from  his  spirits  being  almost  entirely  exhausted.  He  said 
that  sometimes  when  delirious  with  a  fever,  he  thought 
fa  imself  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where  all  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  were  covered  with  algebraical  calculations.  Con- 
demned by  his  physicians,  his  friends,  and  himself,  to  lay 
aside  all  study,  he  could  not,  when  alone  in  bis  chamber, 
avoid  taking  up  a  book  of  mathematics,  which  he  bid  as 
soon  as  he  heard  any  person  coming,  and  again  resumed 
the  attitude  and  behaviour  of  a  sick  man,  which  unfortu- 
nately he  seldom  had  occasion  to  counterfeit. 

In  regard  to  his  character,  Fontenelle  observes,  that  it 
was  at  this  lime  that  a  writing  of  his  appeared,  in  which. he 
censured  Dr.  Wall  is  for  having  advanced  that  there  are 
certain  spaces  more  than  infinite,  which  that  great  geo;iie- 
trician  ascribes  to  hyperbolas.  He  maintained,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  finite.  The  criticism  was  softened 
with  all  the  politeness  and  respect  imaginable ;  but  a  critic 
cism  it  was,  though  he  had  written  it  only  for  himself..  He 
let  M.  Carre  see  it,  when  he  was  in  a  state  that  rendered 
him  indifferent  about  things  of  that  kind ;  and  that  gentle* 
man,  influenced  only  by  the  interest  of  the  sciences,  caused 
it  to  be  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scie.nces, 
unknown  to  the  author,  who  thus  made  an  attack, against  * 
his  inclination. 

He  recovered  from  his  disease;  but  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  suffered  did  not,  make  him  moce  prudent  {op 
the  future.  The  whole  impression  of  his  "  Project  for  a 
New  System  of  Mechanics,"  having  been  sold  off,  ha 
formed  a  design  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  it,  or  rather 
a  work  entirely  new,  though  upon  the  same  plan,  but  more 
extended.  It  must  be  easy  to  perceive  bow  much  learr\ing 
be  .must  have  acquired  in  the  interval ;  (>ut  he  often  com- 
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plained,  that  he  wanted  time,  though  he  was  by  no  meant 
disposed  to  lose  any.     Frequent  visits,  either  of  French  or 
of  foreigners,  some  of  whom  went  to  see  him  that  they 
might  have  it  to  say  that  they  had  seen  him,  and  others  to 
consult  him  and  improve  by  bis  conversation :  works  of  ma- 
thematics, which  the  authority  of  some,  or  the  friendship  he 
had  for  others,  engaged  him  to  examine,  and  of  which  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  account ;  a 
literary  correspondence  with  all  the  chief  mathematician^^ 
of  Europe ;  all  thes^e  obstructed  the  book  be  had  under- 
taken  to  write.     Thus,  says  his  biographer,  a  man  acquires 
reputation  by  having  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time,  and  be 
loses  this  precious  leisure  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  repu- 
tation.   Add  to  this,  that  his  best  scholars,  whether  in  the 
coHege  of  Mazarine  or  the  Royal  college  (for  he  had  a 

{irofessor's  chair  in  both),  sometimes  requested  private 
ectures  of  him,  which  he  could  not  refuse.  He  sighed  for 
his  two  or  three  months  of  vacatipn,  for  diat  was  all  the 
leisure  time  he  had  in  the  year,  and  he  could  then  retire 
into  the*  country,  where  bis  time  was  entirely  his  own. 

Notwithstanding  his  placid  temper,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  involved  in  a  dispute.  An  Italian  monk, 
well  versed  in  mathematics,  attacked  him  upon  the  subject 
of  tangents  and  the  angle  of  contact  in  cutres,  such  as  they 
are  conceived  in  the  arithmetic  of  infinites ;  he  answered 
by  the  last  memoir  he  ever  gave  to  the  Academy,  and  the 
only  one  which  turned  upon  «  dispute. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  with  an« 
asthmatic  complaint.  This  disorder  increased  every  day, 
and  all  remedies  were  ineffectual.  He  did  not,  however^i 
cease  from  any  of  his  customary  business ;  so  that,  after 
having  finished  his  lecture  at  the  college  of  Mazarine,  on 
the  22d  of  December  1722,' he  died  suddenly  the  following 
night  His  character,  says  Fontenelle,  was  as  simple  as 
his  superior  understanding  could  require.  He  was  not  apt 
to  be  jealous  of  the  fame  of  others :  indeed  he  was  at  the^ 
head  of  the  French  mathematicians,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  when  a  new 
idea  was  offered  to  him,  he  was  too  hasty  to  object,  and  it 
was  frequently  not  easy  to  obtain  from  him  a  favourable 
atcet^tion. 

His  works  that  were  published  s^arately,  were, 
1.  "  Proj«t  d'une  Nouvelle  Mechanique,"  Paris,   1687, 
4to.    2.  '^  Des  Nouvelles  conjectures'  sur  la  Pesantour. 
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S.  ^^  Nouvelle  Mechanique  ou  Statique,^^  1725,  2  vols.  4to. 
^*  '*  UnTraite  du  Mouvetneut  et  de  laMesure  des  Eaux  Cou- 
rantes,  &c.^'  1725,  4to.  5.  '*  Eclaircissement  sur  TAnalyse 
des  Infiniment-petits,*'  4to.  6.  ^^  De  Cahiers  de  Matfae-* 
Biatiques,  ou  Elemens  deMatbematiques,"  1731.  7.  **  Une 
Demonstration  de  la  possibility  de  la  presence  r^elle  du  Corps 
de  Jesus  Christ  d^os  TEuchariste/'  printed  in  a  collection 
entitled  ^*  Pieces  fugitives  sur  rEucharistie/'  published  in 
1730;  an  ex traordinai;y /thing  for  a  mathematician  to  un^* 
dertake  to  demonstrate*;  which  he  does,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, not  mathematically  but  sophistically.  His  ^*  Me-» 
moirs"  in  the  volumes  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  are  em^ 
tremely  numerous,  and  extend  through  almost  all  the  to- 
lames  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1722.' 

VARILLAS  (Anthony),  a  French  writer,  more  known 
than  esteemed  for  several  historical  works,  was  descended 
from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Gueret  in  1624.  After  a 
liberal  education,  of  which  he  made  the  proper  advantage, 
be  became  a  private  tutor  to  some  young  persons  of  qua* 
lity;  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  weli  received 
as  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  access  to  the  Dupuy's,  whose 
bouse  was  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  learned.  He 
obtained  afterwards  a  place  in  the  kings'  library,  by  bis 
interest  with  Nicolas  Colbert,  who  was  made  librarian  afref 
the  death  of  James  Dupuy  in  1655.  Mr,  Colbert,  after-«> 
wards  minister  of  state,  commissioned  bis  brother  i^icdas 
to  find  out  a  man  capable  of  collating  certain  manuscripts. 
Variilas  was  recommended,  and  had  the  abb^  of  St.  Real 
for  his  coadjutor;  and  handsome  pensions  were  settled 
upon  both.  But  whether  Variilas  was  negligent  and  care- 
less or  bad  not  a  turn  for  this  employment,  be  did  not 
jgtve  satisfaction,  and  was  therefore  dismissed  from  bis  em*» 
ploymentin  1662;  yet  had  his  pension  continued  till  1670. 
He  then  retired  from  the  royal  library,  and  spent  the  re* 
maind^  of  his  days  in  study,  refusing,  it  is  said,  several 
advantageous  offers.  He  lived  frugally  and  with  ceconooiy, 
and  yet  ndc  through  necesnty,  for  bis  circumstances  were 
easy.  St  Come  was  the  seat  of  his  retirement;  where  he 
died  June  9,  1696,  aged  seventy-two. 

Be  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the  bisto*> 
vical  kind  ;  and  published,  at  different  times  and  in  distinct 
portions,  a  history  of  France,  comprising  a  period  of -^176 
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years  under  nine  differeat  reigns,  beginning  with  L^wis 
XL  and  endiifg  with  Henry  III.  He  published  also  **  Les 
Anecdotes  de  Florence,  qu  THistoire  secrette  de  la  Maison 
de  Medicis,  at  the  Hague/'  1685,  in  12mo;  and,  ^^  His- 
toire  des  Revolutions  arrives  en  Europe  en  matiere  de  Re- 
ligion/' Paris,  1686,  and  often  reprinted.  Varillas  had 
some  advantages  of  style  to  recomcnend  him  as  an  historian ; 
he  had  likewise,  a  pleasing  manner  of  relating  and  setting 
off  facts ;  and  his  characters,  though  somewhat  diffuse,  are 
drawn  with  art,  and  for  the  ^most  part  appear  curious  and 
interesting.  Add  to  this,  that  he  abounds  in  anecdptes, 
aiul  told  Menage  that,  ^^  of  ten  things  which  he  knew,  he 
had  learned  nine  from  conversation."  He  was  also  pro- 
fuse in  his  professions  of  sincerity,  and  was  thought  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cabinet,  and 
drawn  forth  a  great  deal  of  secret  history  from  the  nume- 
rous and  important  manuscripts  which  he  pretends  in  his 
prefaces  to  have  been  from  time  to  time  commuuioated  to 
him.  All  this  procured  him  a  vast  reputation  at  first :  his 
books  were  read  with  eagerness :  and  such  was  the  call  for 
them,  that  the  booksellers  generally  sent  forth  two  editions, 
iii  different  forms,  at  the  same  time.  The  public,  however, 
were  at  length  undeceived,  and  came  to  be  convinced  that 
the  historical  anecdotes,  which  Varillas  put  off  for  authen- 
tic facts,  were  wholly  of  his  own  invention,  notwithstanding 
bis  affected  citations  of  titles,  instructions,  letters,  me- 
moirs, and  relations,  all  of  them  imaginary.  As  his  de- 
sign was  to  please  rather  than  instruct  bis  readers, .  he 
omitted  nothing  which  he  thought  might  conduce  to  this., 
Thus  he  characterised  persons  he  knew  little  of,  as  if  he 
bad  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with  them ;  and  gave 
particular  reasons  for  all  the  steps  they  took,  as  if  he  had 
been  privy  to  their  councils.  He  advanced  facts  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  which  were  scarcely  probable  :  the  air 
of  politics,  which  runs  through  all  his  writings,  is  romantic; 
and  every  event,  according  to  him,  proceeded  from  pre- 
meditation and  design.  Such  is  the  opinion  which  bis  own 
countrymen  soon  learned  to  give  of  his  *'  History  of  France," 
and  "Florentine  Anecdotes:"  but  his  "History  of  the 
Revolutions  in  matters  of  Religion  which  have  happened 
in  Europe,"  utterly  ruined  his  reputation  abroad,  and  ex* 
posed  him  to  the  criticisms  of  able  men  in  each  country : 
of  Burnet  and  Dr.  King,  in  England,  Brunsmann  in  Den- 
mark^ Puffendorf  and  Seckendorf  in  Germaiiy,  who  copi- 
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QHsly  detected  wd  exposed  hjs  fal^ehopds  and  naisir^pre^ 
tentations  cQncerping  the  state  of  reii<^iojn  in  their  respep- 
tive  countries,  and  totally  destroyed  the  reputation  of  his 
works.* 

,  VAROLI  (CoNSTANTius),  an  able  anatomist,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1 542.  He  ts^qgbt  surgery  ip  his  native  plac^, 
until  pope  Gregory  XIII.  soon  after  his  elevation  tp  ilje 
pontificate  in  I572y  invited  him  to  Rome,  find  appointed 
hiai  his  first  physician.  Here  he  lectured  on  anatoipy,  anfl 
acquired  Tery  great  reputation,  not  only  for  his  discQveFies 
iri  that  branch,  but  for.  his  skill  in  lithotomy  and  Qiher  sur- 
gical operations ;  and  he  promised  to  bave^ttajned  thehigb^ 
est  rank  in  his  profession,  when  a  premature  death  deprived 
the  world  of  his  services.  He  died  in  1575,  at  the  ^ge  of 
thirty- two.  The  Pans  Varolii^  which  still  perpetuates  his 
name,  and  his  other  discoveries  in  the  ceqonomy  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  are  contained  in  his  ^^  An^tomisB,  siye  ^e  i^e^Qr 
lutione  corporis  humani,  libri  qu^tuor,''  Padua,  1573,  Svo, 
^lid  "  De  Nervis  opticis  Epistola,"  ibid.  * 

VARRO  (Marcus  TfiRENTiys),  usually  styled  the  mos^ 
learned  of  all  the  Romans,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rpnje 
638^  or  28  B.C.  His  immense  learning  made  him  the  ad^ 
miration  of  bis  time ;  which  yet  was  the  most  flourishing 
for  arts  and  glory  that  Rome  ever  knew.  He  was  itn  inti- 
mate friend  of  Cicero;  and  bis  friendship  was  confirmed 
and  inMBortali2}ed  by  a  mutual  dedication,  of  their  learned 
works  to  each  other.  Thus  Cicero  dedicated  bis  '*  Acadi^ 
mic  Questions^'  to  Varro ;  and  Varro  dedipated  bis  "  Tre^:n 
tise.on  the  Latin  tongue'^  to  Cicero,  who,  in  a  letter  in 
wbicb  ha  recommends  him  as  questor  to  Brutus,  assures  the 
commander,  that  he  would  find  bim  perfectly  qualified  for 
the  post,  and  particularly  insists  upon  his  good  sense,  bis 
indifference  to  pleasure,  and  his  patient  persevieraace  iu 
business.  To  these  virtues  he  added  uncommon  abiljtie^, 
and  lairge  stores  of  knowledge,  which  qualified  him  for  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  time  of  the  triumyirate  was 
proscribed  with  Cicero :  and,  thgugh  be  escaped  with  bis. 
life,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  library,  and  of  his  own  writ- 
ings) a  loss  which  would  be  severely  felt  by  one  who  bad 
devoted  a  great  part  of  bis  life  to  letters.     Returning,  ai^ 

*  NiceroD,  to).  V. — Moreri. — Reflections  upon  Varillas,  in  Dr.  King*s  Woiks, 
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length,  io  Rome,  be  spent  hit  last  yetrs  in  literary  leisure. 
He  died  in  the  727th  year  ef  the  city.  His  prose^  writings 
were  exceedingly  namerous,  and  treated  of  variovs  topics 
in  antiquities,  chronology,  geography,  natural  and  civil 
history,  philosophy,  and  criticism.  He  was,  besides,  a  poet 
of  some  distinction,  and  wrote  in  almost  every  kind  of  verse. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  eighty  when  he  wrote  bis  three 
books  '^  De  Re  Rustica,'*  which  are  still  extant.  Five  of 
his  books  **  De  Lingua  Latina,**  which  he  addressed  to  Ci- 
cero, are  also  extant,  and  some  fragments  of  his  works,  par* 
ticularly  of  his  ^^Menippean  iSatires,**'  which  are  medlevs 
of  prose  and  verse.  Scaliger  has  likewise  collected  some  of 
his  epigrams  from  among  the  **  Catalecta  Virgilii.  The 
first  ecntion  of  Varro  *^  De  Lingua  Latina"'  is  a  quarto, 
without  date  or  place,  but  supposed  to  be  Rome,  1471. 
There  is  a  second,  at  Venice,  1474^  4to,  aud  a  third  at 
Rome;  1474,  fol.  His  whole  works,  with  the  notes  of  Sca- 
liger, Turnebus,  &c.  were  printed  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1573,  8vo,  reprinted  1581  ;  but  the  former  edition  is  in 
greatest  request  among  the  curious,  on  account  of  a  note 
of  Scaliger^s,  p.  212,  of  the  second  part,  which  was  omitted 
in  the  subsequent  editions.  Varro  ^^  De  Re  Rustica**  is 
inserted  among  the  ^^  Auctores  de  Re  Rustica/'  The  use 
which  Virgil  makes  of  this  work  in  his  Georgics  entitles  it 
to  some  respect;  aud  it  is  amusing  as  giving  us  a  notion  of 
the  agriculture  of  his  time,  and  the  method  of  laying  out 
gardens,  and  providing  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  particularly  extravagant  It  contains 
many  absurdities,  however,  and  many  of  those  remarks  and 
pieces  of  information  which  would  now  be  thought  a  dis- 
grace to  the  meanest  writer  on  agriculture.  The  rev..  T^ 
0«^en,  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Upper 
Scudamore,  in  Wiltshire,  published  a  good  translation  of 
this  work  in  180a,  8vo.  ^ 

VARRO  (Atacinus),  was  born  about  ten  years  after  the 
preceding,  at  a  small  town  near  Narbonne.  Though  infi- 
nitely below  the  Roman  in  learning,  he  was  at  least  as  good, 
if  not  a  better  poet ;  which  perhaps  has  made  Lilius  Gyral* 
dus,  and  other  critics,  confound  them,  tie  composed  many 
works  in  verse;  some  friigments  of  which  were  collected, 
and  published. with  those  of  other  ancient  poets  at  Lyons, 
1603.     His  chief  works  were,  *' A  poem  on  the  war  with 
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the  dequani,  a  people  of  Gaul ;"  and  tfa«  <<  Astronomies,*' 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Planciades  the  Grammslrian. 
But  the  *^  Argonauticsy"  in  four  book^,  Was  what  gained 
him  the  greatest  reputation ;  and  though  ihdeed  nothing 
but  a  translation  of  **  Apollonius  Rhodius,"  yet  it  has  beefn 
liberally  commended  by  Quintilian.  Seneca  also  observes, 
that  Virgil  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  this  author,  that  he 
sometimes  inserted  his  verses  into  his  works.  * 

VASARI  (George),  an  artist,  though  better  known  as 
the  biographer  of  his  profession,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in 
l'|fl2,  and  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  drawing  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  first  principles  of  painting  by  William  of  Mar- 
seilles, a  Frenchman,  and  a  painter  on  glass ;  but  being 
taken  to  Florence  by  cardinal  da  Cortona,  he  improved 
himself  under  Michael  Ang'elo,  Andrea  dei  Sarto,  and  other 
eminent  masters.  By  the  cardinal  he  was  introduced  into 
the  Medici  family,  but  in  1527,  when  they  were  driven 
from  Florence^  he  returned  to  bis  native  city.  Finding  an 
epidemic  disease  prevailing  there,  he  spent  bis  time  in  the 
surrounding  country,  improving  himself  by  painting  sab« 
jects  of  devotion  for  the  farmers.  His  father  unfortunately 
died  of  the  contagion,  and  left  a  young  family  unprovided 
for.  Vasari,  to  contribute  more  eflPectually  to  their  sup- 
port, quitted  the  uncertain  profession  of  a  painter^  and 
applied  himself  to  the  more  lucrative  trade  of  a  goldsttiith. 
In  1529,  the  civil  war,  which  then  existed  at  Florence, 
obliged  the  goldsmiths^  company  to  remove  to  Pisa :  and 
there,  receiving  commissions  to  paint  some  pictures  both 
in  oil  and  in  fresco,  he  was  induced  to  resume  his  former 
profession,  and  afterwards  through  life  met  with  encourage^ 
ment,  that  left  him  neither  motive  nor  desire  to  change. 
The  dukes  of  Florence  and  other  distinguished  pensons 
were  his  liberal  patrons,  and  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  works  both  profitable  and  honourable  to  himself. 

In  1544,  by  the  friendship  of  Paul  Jovius,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  make  designs  and  paint  a  hall  for  the  cardinal 
Farnese,  in  Rome.  While  he  was  executing  this  work,  he 
attended  the  cardinal's  evening  parties,  which  were  fre- 
quented by  men  of  genius.  At  one  of  these  parties,  Jo- 
vius, speaking  of  his  own  museum,  arranged  and  embel- 
lished with  inscriptions  and  portraits  of  illustrious  men,  ' 
said,  *^  that  it  had  always  been  his  desire  to  add  to  it^  and 
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make  his  book  of  eulogiums  more  complete,  by  a  ^treatise 
on  the  celebrated  artists,  from  Cimabue  down  to  bis  ovrn 
lime  ;*'  and  enlarged  upon  the  subject  with  much  general 
information.  The  cardinal  then  turned  to  Vasari,  and  asked 
him  **  if  he  did  not  think  that  subject  would  make  a  fine 
work?"  Vasari  concurred  with  his  eminence,  but  added, 
that  ^*  it  would  require  the  assistance  of  an  artist  to  collate 
the  materials,  and  arrange  them  in  their  proper  order :  fyr 
although  JotIus  displayed  great  knowledge  in  his  observa- 
'tions,  yet  he  had  not  been  equally  accurate  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  facts.'*  **  You  can  then,''  replied  the  cardinal, 
*^  give  him  assistance,  which  will  be  doing  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  arts."  To  pay  a  proper  deference  to  so  flatter* 
ing  an  opinion,  he  collected  such  materials  as  he  thought  ne- 
cessary to  the  plan  then  suggested  :  and  the  information  be 
contributed  was  drawn  up  so  much  to  Jovius's  satisfaction, 
that  he  recommended  him  to  enlarge  upon  it,  and  make  a 
more  complete  work,  alleging  his  own  want  of  leisure  and 
capacity  to  do  justice  to  such  an  undertaking.  Vasari,  with 
reluctance,  consented ;  and  with  his  own  industry,  and  some 
assistance  from  others,  he  fulfilled  his  task;  and,  in  1550, 
published  his  work  in  2  vols,  entitled  '^  Vite  de  piu  eccel- 
lenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  e  Architetti."  In  1571  be  reprinted 
it  in  3  vols.  4to,  with  portraits  cut  in  wood,  and  with  the 
addition  of  his  own  life  to  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age; 
The  subsequent  editions  are,  that  of  Bottari,  Rome,  1759 — 
60,  3  vols.  4to,  and  those  printed  at  Leghorn,  1767 — 72, 
7  vols.  4to;  at  Sienna,  1791 — 98,  11  vols.  8vo.  There  is 
likewise  one  printed  at  Bologna  in  1647,  3  vols.  4to,  but 
not  esteemed  a  good  one. 

Vasari  died  in  1574,  and  in  1588  his  nephew  published 
a  work  to  commemorate  and  honour  his  uncle's  abilities, 
entitled,  ^^  Ragionamenti  del  Sig.  Cavaliere  Georgio  Va^ 
sari  pittore'Cd  architetto  sopra  le  invenzioui  de  lui  depinta 
in  Fiorenza  nel  palazzo  di  Loro  Altezze  Serenissime,  &c." 
It  is  not  however  to  painting  that  Vasari  is  indebted  for  his 
present  fame,  but  to  his  miscellaneous  work  ;  which,  though 
crude  and  incorrect,  affords  the  most  ample  source  of  our 
information  concerning  the  painters  of  Italy  before  his  time, 
or  contemporary  with  himself.  As  an  artist  he  had  little 
originality,  and  the  extravagances  of  genius  mark  the  most 
predominant  feature  of  his  style. ' 

>  Duppa's  Life  of  Michel  Angelo,  Preface* — ^Tiraboichi. 
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VATABLUS,  or  GASTLEBLED,  (FranCis,)  an  emi- 
netit  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at  Gamache  in  Picardy,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  -  In  1531  he  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  one  of  the  royal  professorships  at  that  time  founded 
by  Francis  I.  and  in  this  office  gained  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. Among  his  hearers  were  many  learned  Jews,  who 
much  admired  his  lectures,  which  were  all  delivered  ex- 
tenapore,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  committed  any  of 
them  to  writing.  Some  of  his  scholars,  however,  having 
taken  notes  of  his  observations  on  the  Old  Testament,  Ro- 
bert Ste[)hen8  made  a  collection  of  them,  which  he  added 
to  Leo  Juda^s  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Paris  in  1545. 
X)f  their  accuracy  no  doubts  have  been  entertained,  although 
.Stephens  probably  might  correct  what  he  thought  the  errors 
of  the  transcribers.  Yet  as  a  protestant  translation  was 
joined  to  them,  the  doctors  of  divinity  of  the  faculty  of  Paris 
condemned  them,  while  those  of  Salamanca,  with  more  li- 
berality, caused  Vatablus's  Bible,  for  such  it  was  called,  to 
be  reprinted  in  Spain  with  approbation.  Stephens  wrote 
a  defence  of  it  against  the  censures  of  the  Parisian  divines, 
who,  Dupin  allows,  were  at  that  time  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language. 

Vatablus  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and  translated 
some  parts  of  Aristotle^s  works.  He  also  assisted  Clement 
Marot  in  his  poetical  translation  of  the  Psalms,  by  giving 
him  a  literal  version  from  the  Hebrew.  He  had  the  credit 
of  being  the  restorer  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
in  France,  and  taught  many  able  scholars,  .particularly 
Brentius  and  Mercerus  (see  Mercier),  who  both  succeeded 
him  in  his  professorship.     He  died  March  16,  1547.* 

VATTEL,  or  WATTEL,  (Emer  de,)  an  eminent  pub- 
licist,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Neufchatel,  where  he 
was  born  April  25,  1714.  After  completing  his  studies,  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  literati  of  that  city,  and  thence  to  Dresden,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  some  years  after 
he  was  appointed  privy- councillor  to  the  elector.  He  was 
residing  at  Dresden  in  1765  when  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline, which  obliged  him  to  try  the  air  of  his  native  country ; 
bat  this  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  died  at  Neufchatel  in 

• 
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1767|  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.     He  owed  bis  lite'** 
^ary  reputation  first  to  some  publications,  which,  we  believe, 
are  not  much  known  in  this  country,  as  a  ''.Defence  of 
Leibnitz*s  philosophy  against  M.  de  Crousaz,*'  published 
in  1741,  and  dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of 
Prussia ;  and  **  Pieces  diverses  de  morale  et  d*amusement,*' 
publishe<]i  at  Paris  in  1746.     But  he  became  known  to  all 
Europe  by  his  **  Droit  des  gens,  ou  Principes  de  la  Loi  Na- 
turelle,*'  published  at  Neufchatel  in  1758,  and  translated 
into  most  Europe$in  languages,  and  often  reprinted.     We 
have  at  'least  two  editions  of  it  in  English,  under  the  title 
of  ''  The  Law  of  Nations ;  or,  principles  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture :  applied  to  the  conduct  and  affairs  of  nations  and  so- 
yereigns,"  1760,  4to,  and  1793,  8vo.     What  particularly 
^recommended  this  work  to  the  favour  of  the  English,  was 
their  finding  the  opinions  of  their  countrymen  generally 
adopted,  and  England  brought  as  a  proof  of  a  wise  and 
happy  constitution.     The  opinions  of  Milton  ai^d  Harring* 
|ton  are  frequently  confirmed,  while  the  maxims  of  Pufr 
fendorf  and  Grotius,  who  often  adapted  their  opinions  to 
the  states  in  which  they  lived,  are  refuted  with  strength 
and  perspicuity.     In  general  Vattel  takes  Wolff,  the  cele- 
brated Saxon  philosopher,  for  his  guide;  but  in  many  places 
he  differs  totally  frpn^  him,  and  this  produced  a  controversy 
between  thetp.     The  points  on  which  they  differ  maybe 
seeii  in  a  piiblication  by  Vattel,  which  appeared  in  1762, 
entitled  *^  Questions  sur  le  Droit  Naturel :  et  Observations 
sur  le  Trait^  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  de  M.  le  Baron  de 
Wolft."      In   the  mean  time  Vattel's  "  Law  of  Nations" 
became  more  and  more  the  favourite  of  men  who  study 
such  subjects,  apd  has  for  tnany  years  been  quoted  as  a 
work  of  high  authority,  and  as  in  many  respects  preferable 
to  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  being  more  methodical,   more 
comprehensive,  and  more  simple  than  either. ' 

VAVASSOR,  or  VAVASSEUR,  (Francis,)  a  Jesuit  of 
France,  eminently  distinguished  for  his  accomplishments  in 
the  belles-lettres,  was  born  in  1 605,  at  Paray,  a  small  town  in 
Charolois,  in  the  diocese  of  Autun.  He  entered  into  the 
society  of  the  Jesnits  in  1621;  and,  after  having  finished 
the  coarse  of  bis  studic^s,  taught  polite  literature  and  rhe- 
toric for  seven  years.  Afterwards  be  was  called  to  Paris,  to 
explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  which  province  he  sustained 

I  Diet.  Hist. 
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for  six  and  thirty  years,  all  the  while  cultivating  poeti;y  and 
classical  literature,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  Dec.  1681.  He  understood  the  Latin 
tongue  very  exactly,  and  also  spoke  it  with  the  greatest 
purity  and  elegance.  He  was  a  man  of  good  talents,  great 
acutehess,  solid  and  accurate  judgment,  and  profound  learn^ 
iog ;  so  that  he  had  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  him, 
what  he  was  generally  allowed  to  be,  a  very  good  critic. 

His  book  "De  Ludicra  Dictione,"  printed  in  1658,  was 
written  to  oppose  a  bad  taste,  which  then  prevailed  in  France^ 
when  the  works  of  Scarron  and  Dassouci  were  very  popular; 
by  shewing,  that  the  Greeks  and  Komans  knew  nothing  of 
the  burlesque  style,  although  Mons.  le  Clerc  is  of  opinion^ 
that  someuiine  of  it  may  be  found  in  Aristophanes.     He 
wrote  this  at  the  request  of  Balzac,  who  had  a  great  dislike 
to  this  style;  but  Balzac  died  before  it  was  published.  As  all 
the  authors  of  antiquity,  who  have  mixed  any  pleasantries 
or  bon-mots  in  their  writings,  were  necessarily  to  be  ex- 
amined in  the  course  of  this  treatise,  Vavassor  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  shewing  very  extensive  reading.     Another  of 
his  works,  not  approved  much  less  than  the  former,  is  his 
book  «« De  Epigraromate,''  printed  in  1669,  and  reprinted 
with  his  "Epigrams"  in  1672,  12mo ;  in  which  there  are 
many  new  and  just  observations.    It  however  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  dispute  between  him  and  Rapin ;  who,  in  his 
«  Reflections  on  Aristotle's  poesy,"  printed  in  1674,  after 
having  said,  that  the  epigram,  of  all  the  works  inverse  that 
antiquity  has  produced,  is  the  least  considerable,  adds,  "  I 
find  nothing  considerable  to  say  on  those  who  have  at- 
tempted  any  thing  in  this  way  among  the  moderns,    It  is 
one  of  the  sorts  of  verse,  in  which  a  man  has  little  success; 
for,  it  is  a  kind  of  a  lucky  hit  if  it  proves  veH.    An  epigram 
is  little  worth  unless  it  be  admirable ;  and,  it  is  so  rare  to 
make  them  admirable,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have  made  one 
in  a  man's  life.     Maynard  has  succeeded  the  best  in  this 
way  of  all  our  French  poets."     A  man  jealous  of  his  repur 
tation,  and  naturally  splenetic,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
Vavassor's  character,  must  have  been  extremely  hurt  with 
this;  and  accordingly  the  year  after,  1675,  he  published 
«  Remarks  upon  the  Reflections  of  Rapin,    which  had  no 
name  to  them ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  abusing  him,  pretended 
not  to  know,  while  every  body  else  knew  very  well,  who  the 
author  of  those  reflections  was.     Rapm  complained  loudly 
q{  this  ill-treatment ;  and  Vavassor's  book,  by  way  of  r§T 
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dress,  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  society.  Yavassor^s 
other  treatises  ard  chiefly  theological.  All  bis  works  were 
collected  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1 709,  in  folio ;  with*  a 
prefatory  discourse  by  Le  Clerc.  * 

VAUBAN  (Sebastian  Le  Prestke,  Seigneur  de), 
narechal  of  France,  commissioner-general  of  fortifications, 
and  the  greatest  engineer  which  France  has  produced,  was 

,  the  son  of  Urban  le  Prestre,  seigneur  de  Vauban,  a  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Nivernois.  He 
was  born  May  1,  1633,  and  was  in  the  army  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen,  where  his  uncommon  talents  and  genius  for 
fortification  soon  became  known,  and  were  eminently  dis- 
played at  the  sieges  of  St.  Menehould,  1652  and  1653,  of 
Stenay  1654,  and  of  several  other  places  in  the  following 
years.  He  consequently  rose  to  the  highest  military  ranks 
oy  his  merit  and  services :  and  was  made  governor  of 
the  citadel  of  Lisle  in  1668,  and  commissaoner^general  of 
fortifications  in  1678.  He  took  Luxemburg  in  1684,  and, 
being  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1688,  was  present,  the 
same  year,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Philipsburg,  Man- 
heim,  and  Frankendal,  under  the  dauphin.  This  prince, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  gave  him  four  pieces  of  can- 
non, which  he  was  permitted  to  chuse  from  the  arsenals  of 
these  three  towns,  and  place  in  his  castle  at  Bazoche ;  an 
honour  afterwards  granted  to  the  famous  marechal  Saxe. 
M.  de  Vauban  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in 
1689,  and  was  made  marechal  of  France,  Jan.  14,  1703. 

'  His  dignity  was  expensive  to  him,  but  the  king  would  not 
permif  him  to  serve  as  an  inferior  officer,  though  he  offered 
it  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  He  died  at  Paris,  March 
30,  1707,  aged  seventy -four.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
and  independent  spirit,  of  great  humanity,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  country.  As  an  engineer;  he 
carried  the  art  of  fortifying,  attacking,  and  defending  towns, 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  before  his  time.  He 
fortified  above  300  ancient  citadels,  erected  thirty-three 
new  ones,  and  had  the  principal  management  and  direct 
tion  of  fifty-three  sieges,  and  was  present  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  engagements.  But  his  countrymen  tell  us  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  exert  his  skill  in  defending 
a  fort;  for  the  enemies  of  France  never  attacked  those  in 
iriiicb  be  was  stationed.     His  works  are,  a  treatise  entitled 

I  Le  Ci«rc*t  preface.-^Niceron,  rol.  XXVII. 
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*  *  La  Dixme  Rolfale,"  1 707^  4to  anid  12mo,  which  displays  some 
patriotic  principles,  but  the  plan  is  considered  ^s  impracti* 
cable.  A  vast  collection  of  MSS.  in  12  vols,  which  he.  calls 
Kis  '<  Oisivet^s,"  contain  his  ideas,  reflections,  and  projects^ 
for  the  advantage  of  Friince.  The  three  following  works 
are  also  attributed  to  him,  but  whether  he  wrote  them,  or 
ivfaether  they  have  been  compiled  from  his  Memoirs,  and 
adapted  to  his  ideas,  is  uncertain  :  ^'  Manjere  de  fortifier,'* 
8vo  and  12mo,  printed  also  at  Paris  by  Michalet,  8vo,  un* 
der  the  title  of  *^  Ulng^nieur  Fran9ois."  M.  Hebert,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  and  the  abb6  du  Fay,  have  written 
notes  on  this  treatise,  which  is  esteemed,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  revised  by  the  chevalier  de  Cambrai^  and  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam^  1702  and  1727,  2  vols.  4to  ;  2.  ^^  Nouveau 
Traits  de  TAttaque  et  de  la  Defense  des  Places,  suivant  le 
Syst6me  de  M.  de  Vauban,  par  M.  Despress^  de  Saint  San 
Tin,''  1736,  8 vo,  much  esteemed;  3.  ^^  Essais  sur  la  Forti- 
fication^ par  M.  de  Vauban,"  1740,  12mo.  As  to  the  <<  Po- 
litical Testament"  ascribed  to  him,  it  was  written  by  Peter 
le  Pesant,  sieur  de  Bois  Guillebert,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  bailiwic  of  Rouen,  who  died  1714.  M.  de  Vauban's 
second  cousin,  Anthony  de  Prestre,  known  by  the  name  of 
Puy  Vauban,  was  also  a  very  eminent  engineer.  He  died 
lieutenant-general  of  the  king's  forces,  and  governor  of 
Bethane,  April  10,  1731,  aged  seventy-seven. ' 

VAUGELAS  (Claude  Favre  de),  an  elegant  French 
writer,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Chamberry  in 
1585.  His  father  Antoihe  Favre,  or  Antony  Faber,  was 
first  president  of  the  senate  of  Chamberry,  and  published 
several  learned  works  upon  law-subjects.  (See  Favre.) 
Vaugelas  was  sent  to  the  court  very  young,  and  there  spent 
his  whole  life.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary,  and  after* 
wards  chamberlain,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  all  his  retreats  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  after- 
wards governor  to  the  children  of  prince  Thomas..  He  had 
a  pension  from  the  crown  early  settled  on  him ;  but  it 
never  was  paid  him  till  Cardinal  Richelieu  employed  the 
French  academy  upon  forming  a  dictionary  of  the  language. 
On  that  occasion  the  academy  represented  to  the  cardinal, 
that  the  only  way  to  h^ve  one  well  executed,  was  to  com- 
mit the  chief  management  of  it  to  Vaugelas.  His  pension 
was  then  re-established  and  punctually  paid.    But,  although 
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« lie  had  other  advantages  besides  this,  and  a  baudsome  pa« 
trimony  from  bis  father,  and  was  not  a  man  of  luxury  or 
extravagance,  yet  when  lie  died  in  1605,  be  did  not  leave 
enough  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

He  vtas  one  of  those  who  first  corrected  and  refined  the 
French  language  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  purity.  He 
bad  cultivated  it  with  peculiar  care  and  attention  from  his 
infancy,  and  formed  himself  chiefly  upon  Coefieteau,  whose 
writings  he  held  in  such. esteem,  and,  above  all,  bis  '^  Ro- 
man History,''  that  he  could  hardly  allow  any  phrases  or 
eicpressions  to  be  pure  and  genuine  l>ut  what  were  to  be 
found  in  that  work  :  which  made  Balzac  say  pleasantly, 
that,  *^  in  the  judgment  of  Vaugelas,  salvation  was  no  more 
to  be  had  out  of  the  Roman  History  than  out  of  the  Roman 
church."  His  principal  talent  was  in  prose :  for  though 
he  wrote  some  verses  in  Italian  that  were  admired,  yet  he 
could  noL succeed  in  his  own  language.  His  most  import- 
ant works  are,  1.  ^*  Remarques  sur  la  Langue  Fran9oisey 
Paris,  1647,"  in  4to.  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  has  observed  of 
the  preface  to  this  excellent  treatise,  that  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  elegance  and  solidity.  2.  ''  Quint.-Curce  de  la 
vie  &  des  actions  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,  traduit  du  Latin, 
Paris,  1653,"  in  4to.  Vaugelas  spent  thirty  years  in 
translating  this  author,  perpetually  altering  and  correcting 
it,  as  it  was  his  principal  object  to  make  it  a  model  of  the 
purest  style.  Voiture,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Vau- 
gelas, used  to  rally  him  on  this  fastidious  nicety  and  long 
delay,  and  U>ld  him  that  it  could  never  be  finished ;  for 
that,  while  he  was  polishing  one  part,  the  language 
must  needs  undergo  some  revoliition,  and  he  would*  have 
all  the  rest  to  do  over  again  :  and  he  applied  to  him  Mar- 
tial's epigram  upon  the  barber,  who  was  so  long  in  shaving 
one  part  of  the  face,  that  the  beard  in  the  mean  time  grew 
again  upon  the  other.  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  the 
French  language  owes  much  to  Vaugelas,  and  Voltaire 
says  his  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius  was  the  first  good 
book  written  with  purity;  and  that  there  are  few  of  the 
expressions  and  terms  that  are  yet  become  obsolete.  ^ 

VAUGHAN  (Henry),  an  English  poet  and  translator, 
called  the  SiLUtilST,  from  being  a  native  of  that  part  of 
Wales  whose  ancient  inhabitants  were  called  Silures,  was 
born,  in  1621,  at  Newton  St.  Bridget,  in  Brecknockshire. 

A  Niceron,  vol.  XIX.  art.  FaVre.->-Dict.  Hist. 
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After  being  educated  at  home  under  Matthew  Herbert,  an 
able  graaiiuar-iDastery  he  was  entered  of  Jesus  college,  Ox- 
ford, ia  1638,  but  after  two  years  residience,  he  departed 
without  taking  a.  degree,  his  father  wishing  him  to  study 
law  in  London.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  sent  for  home,  and  followed,  as  Wood  says,  ^^the  plea- 
sant paths  of  poetry  and  philology,*'  but  afterwards  studied 
and  practised  physic  witb  reputation.     He  was,  adds  Wood, 
<<  esteemed  by  scholars  an  ingenious  person,  but  proud  and 
humorous.*'     He  died  in  April  1695,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Llansenfreid  near  Brecknock.     His  poe- 
tical works  are,  1.  **  Olor  Iscanus,  a  collection  of  some  se- 
lect poems,"  Lond.  1650,  8vo.     2.  **  Silex  scintillans,  or 
the  Bleeding  Heart,  sacred  poems  and  private   ejacula- 
tions," 1650,  1655,  12mo.     3.  "The  Mount  of  Olives  :  or. 
Solitary  Devotions,"  1652,  8vo.     4.  «  Thalia  Rediviva," 
poems,,  which  Wood  says  were  ready  for  the  press  in  1673, 
but  knows  not  whether  they  were  printed.     Mr.  Ellis  has 
given  a  few  specimens  from  Vaughan's  poetry,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  applaud  it  much.     He  translated  some 
parts  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  which  were  printed  in  a  second 
edition  of  his  **  Olor  Iscanus ;"  Anselm's  **  Blessed  state  of 
Man ;"   Guevara  ^^  On  the  praise  and  happiness  of  the 
Country  Life;"  the  "Life  of  Paulinus  bishop  of  Nola," 
and  a  few  other  articles  mentioned  by  Wood. 

Henry  Vaughan  had  a  twin-brother,.  Thomas  Vaughan, 
who  styles  himself  in  his  strange  writings,  Eugcnius  PhU^ 
alethes.  He  also  came  to  Jesus  college  at  the  same  time 
with  his  brother,  but  remained  longer,  and  took  one  de- 
gree in  arts,  and  was  made  fellow.  He  then  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  was  made  rector  of  St.  Bridget,  near 
Brecknock,  a  living  conferred  upon  him  by  his  kinsman, 
sir  George  Vaughan.  But  being  interrupted  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  this  by  the  con^motions  of  the  times,  he  re« 
turned  to  Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  for  extrava- 
gant admiration  of  Cornelias  Agrippa,  and  for  many  pub- 
lications of  the  alchymical  kind,  replete'  with  the  grossest 
absurdities.  Among  these  are  his  ^*  Anthroposophia  Theo- 
magica,"  dedicated  to  his  brethren  the  Rosicrucians,  Lond: 
16S0,  avo,  and  his  <^  Anima  magica  abscondita."  Dr. 
Henry  More,  on  whom  he  bad  reflected,  did  him  the  ho- 
nour to  answer  these  publications  in  some  **  Observations'^^ 
published  the  same  year  under  the  name  of  Alazonomastix 
Philalethes,  and  as  he  had  made  rather  free  with  Vaughan, 
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according  to  the  controversial  spirit  of  the  times,  and  called 
him  a  Momus,  a  mimic,  an  ape,  a  fool  in  a  play*  a  jack- 
pudding,  &c.  Vanghan  answered  him  in  a  work  with  a 
suitable  title,  '*  I'he  Man-Mouse  tak^n  in  a  trap,  and  tor- 
tured to  death  for  gnawing  the  margins  of  Eugenius  Phila- 
lethes.''  More  again  replied,  but  was  afterwards  ashamed 
of  the  controversy,  and  suppressed  it  in  the  edition  of  his 
collected  works.  Wood  mentions  other  works,  on  magic, 
by  Vaughan,  the  titles  of  which  we  may  be  excused  tran- 
scribing. He  is  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  some 
experiment  with  mercury,  Feb.  27,  1665«6,  and  was  buried 
in  Oidbury  church,  Oxfordshire,  at  the  expence  of  his 
friend  and  fellow  Rosicrucian,  sir  Robert  Moray,  or  Mur- 
ray, of  whom  we  have  given  an  account  in  vol.  XXII.  ^ 

VAUGHAN  (John),  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common* 
pleas,  was  born  in  Cardiganshire,  Sept.  14,  1608,  and  edu- 
cated at  Worcester  school,  whence  he  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1623,  but  left  it  without  taking  a  de- 
gree, in  1626,  and  went  to  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  study 
of  the  law.  This,  according  to  Wood,  he  neglected  for 
some  time,  and  was  addicted  to  poetry  and  philosophy, 
until  becoming,  acquainted  with  Seiden,  he  was  advised  to 
apply  more  diligently  to  his  profession.  In  this  he  soon 
made  such  a  figure  as  to  be  returned  to  the  parliament  of 
1640^  as  member  for  the  town  of  Cardigan.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  in  his  heart  an  enemy  to  monarchy,  but  never  en- 
gaged in  open  hostility  to  Charles  I.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  retired  to  his  own  country,- 
and  lived  there  principally  until  the  restoration.  He  was 
then  elected  knight  of  the  shire  of  Cardigan,  in  the  parl-ia- 
ment  which  began  in  1661,  and  was  much  noticed  by 
Charles  IL  In  1668  his  majesty  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  him,  and  on  May  22  of  that  year  he  was 
sworn  serjeant-at-law,  and  the  day  following,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  common-pleas.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1674,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  near  the  grave  of  his 
friend  Seiden,  who  had  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors, 
and  whose  friendship  for  him  is  recorded  on  sir  John's  mo- 
nument. 

« 

Sir  John  Vaughan  was. not  only  versed  in  all  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  make  a  figure  in  his  profession,  but  was 
also  a  very  considerable  master  of  the  politer  kinds  of  learn- 
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ing ;  but  his  behaviour  among  the  generality  of  his  ac« 
•qaaintances  was  haughty,  supercilious,  and  overbearing; 
hence  he  was  much  more  admired  than  beloved.  The 
worst  charge  laid  to  him  is  that  of  having  joined  the  enemies 
of  lord  Clarendon,  who  was  once  his  friend,  and  had  made 
him  overtures  of  preferment. 

Sir  John  Vaughan's  "  Reports  and  Arguments  in  the 
Comjnon  Pleas,  being  all  of  them  special  cases,  and  many 
wherein  he  pronounced  the  resolution  of  the  whole  court 
of  common  pleas  at  the  time  he  was  chief  justice  there,'* 
are  fully  and  ably  taken,  and  were  first  printed  in  1677, 
and  secondly  in  1706,  by  his  son  Edward  Vaughan,  esq. 
with  references,  to  which  is  added  a  tract  concerning  pro- 
cess out  of  the  courts  at  Westnnnster  into  Wales.  * 

VAUGHAN  (WiLliAM),  a  Latin  poet  and  moral  writer, 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Vaughan,  of  the  Golden  Grove,  in 
Carmarthenshire,  esq,  and  younger  brother  to, sir  John 
Vaughan,  first  earl  of  Carbery,  and  patron  of  bishop  Je- 
remy Taylor.  He  was  born  at  Golden  Grove  in  1577,  and 
became  a  commoner  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  in  1591, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  The  fruits  of  his  scho- 
lastic attainments  began  to  appear  uncommonly  eariy,  as 
he  was  only  in  his  mteenth  year  when  he  prepared  for 
printing  an  easy  paraphrase  of  Persius  in  English  and  La« 
tin  ;  and  his  publications  which  appeared  in  1591  and  1598 
bespeak  a  prematurity  of  genius.  After  taking  his  degrees 
in  arts,  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  before  he 
proceeded  in  that  faculty,  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  at 
Vienna  performed  the  necessary  exercises  for  a  doctor^s 
degree,  in  which  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford  in  1605. 
He  afterwards  appears  to  hare  meditated  a  settlement  in 
Cambribl,  Newfoundland,  where  he  was  living  in  1628, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned.  His  Latin 
poems  are,  1.  the  "  Song  of  Solomon,  and  some  of  the 
Psalms,"  translated,  Lond.  1597,  2.  "  Varia  Poemata  de 
Sphajrarum  ordine,"  15S9,  8vo.  3.  **  Poemata  continent. 
Encom;  Roberti  Comitis  Essex,"  1598,  8vo.  4.  "  Cam- 
brensiiim  Caroleia,"  &c.  a  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Charles 
I.  1625  or  1630,  8vo.  His  English  works  are,  "The 
Golden  Grove,  moralized  in  three  books,"  1608,  8vo, 
which  seems  to  have  suggested  to  bishop  Taylor  the  title 
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of  one  of  bis  most  popular  works;  and  ^^  The  Goldett 
Fleece/'  1626,  4to:  both  works  of  the  moral  kind,  and 
replete  with  observations  on  the  manners  of  the  ttntes,  and 
the  principal  personages.  A  particular  account  of  both  is 
given  in  the  **  Bibliographer/'  vol.  II.  by  which  it  appears 
that  Vaughan  had  translated  a  part  of  Boccalini's  Advices 
from  Parnassus,  and  bad  published  ^^  Circles  called  the 
Spirit  of  Detraction,  conjured  and  convicted/'  and  **  Com- 
mentaries upon,  and  paraphrase  of,  Juvenal  and  Persius," 
all  in  early  life.' 

VAUQUELIN.     SeelVETAUX,  and  FRESNAYE. 

VAUVILLIERS  (John  Francis),  a  French  writer  of 
considerable  talents,  was  the  son  of  John  Vauvilliers,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  of  Greek 
in  the  royal  college,  who  is  known  to  the  learned  world  by 
sereral  Latin  dissertations,  particularly  one  *^  De  prsestan- 
tiaOra&carum  literarum,"  &c.  He  was  born  about  1736, 
and  applied  so  diligently  to  his  studies  that  he  was  able  to 
assist  bis  father  in  bis  rhetorical  lectures.  In  1767  he  w&s 
appointed  assistant  to  Vatry,  the  Greek  professor  in  the 
royal  college,  and  succeeding  him,  held  that  office  for 
twenty  years.  On  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  be 
joined  the  revolutionists,  and  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  first  commune  of  Paris,  and  lieutenant  to  the  mayor, 
lu  this  office  he  had  the  care  of  furnishing  Paris  with  pro- 
visions, which  he  performed  with  great  skill  and  success ; 
but  finding  the  mob  gaining  the  superiority,  resigned  his 
ofl^ce,  and  not  only  refused  to  sit  in  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, to  which  he  was  called,  but  published  an  opinion 
On  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  was  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  measures  then  pursuing,  that  he  was  obliged 
for  a  time  to  conceal  himself.  He  survived  the  worst  pe- 
riod ot  the  revolution,  however,  and  in  1797  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  council  of  500,  but  having  joined  the 
party  of  Clichy,  was  sentenced  to  transportation.  On  this 
he  disappeared  again,  and  found  a  refuge  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  the  emperor  Paul  appointed  him  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences.  The  climate,  however,  and 
the  sufferings  he  had  been  subjected  to  at  home,  did  not 
permit  him  a  long  enjoyment  of  his  present  tranquillity. 
He  died  at  St.  Petersburgb,  July  23,  1800,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  is  characterised  as  a  man  of 
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great  simplicity  of  manners,  joiiied  to  a  tolemnt  and  en- 
lightened piety,  and  a  contempt  of  riches.  All  his  pro- 
perty, when  conBscated  at  Paris,  did  not  produce  more 
thkn  1800  livres^  and  in  Russia  he  scarcely  left  enough  to 
pay  for  his  funeral. 

Vauviiiiers  had  been  in  earlj^  life  one  of  the  French  phi* 
losophers,  and  participated  in  all  the  sentiments  of  that 
sect,  hat  was  recalled  to  a  better  way  of  thinking  by  an 
incident,  which  is  thus  related.  *^  In  1786  he  had  a  dream, 
in  which  be  saw  himself  tr.ansported  to  -the  judgment-^seat 
of  God ;  the  book  of  his  life  was  opened  to  him,  and  he 
was  so  strongly  reproached  for  his  conduct  and  principles, 
that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  it :  he  awoke  in  a  yiolent 
perspiration ;  his  hair  turned  white ;  all  at  once  he  with- 
drew from  the  world,  lived  for  some  time  in  retirement, 
and  did  not  appeiir  again  till  the  beginning  of  the  rero- 
lution  :  from  this  time  religious  sentiments  took  the  place  of 
philosophical  principles  in  his  mind,  and  he  became  as 
exemplary  in  his  faith  and  in  his  conduct  as  he  had  be* 
fore  been  unbelieving.*'  This  anecdote,  his  biographer 
informs  us,  he  had  a  pleasure  in  repeating  to  his  friends. 
His  works  are,  1.  ^*  Essai  sur  Pindare,''  1772,  12mo,  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  best  translation  the  French  have  of 
^Pindar,  but  it  is  not  complete.  The  notes  are  very  va- 
luabler  2.  *^  Ex  traits  de  divers  auteurs  Grecs  a  l*usage  de 
Tecole  militaire,"  1788,  6  vols.  12tno.  3.  **  Lettres  sur 
Horace/'  12 mo.  4.  ^^Examen  historique  du  government 
de  Sparte,"  1769.  This  procured  him  admission  into  the 
academy  of  inscriptions.  Besides  these  he  completed  Ca- 
perronier's  edition  of  Sophocles,  published  in  1781,  and  in 
it  displays  great  diligence,  research,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  although  we  are  aware  that  this  edition 
has  not  given  universal  satisfaction.  He  also  assisted  Bro- 
tier  in  bisedition  of  Amyot's  Plutarch. ' 

VAUX  (Thomas),  Lord  Vaux  of  Harwedon,  an  Engr 
lish  poet,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas,  the  first  lord 
Vaux,  and  was  born  in  1510.  In  1527  be  was  among  the 
attendants  in  Wolsey's  stately  embassy,  when  that  prelate 
went  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the  empefor  Charles  V. 
and  the  kings  of  England  and  France ;  and  in  January 
1530,  he  took  his  place  in  parliament  as  a  baron.  In  1-532 
be  wjiited  on  the  king  in  his  splendid  expedition  to  Calais 
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Boulogne,  a  Jiule  before  which  time  he  is  said  to  hafe 
bad  tfae  custody  of  the  persecuted  qoeen  Catherine.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  at  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boieyh.  He  appears  to*  have  held  no 
public  office  but  that  of  the  captain  of  the  islaild  of  Jersey, 
which  he  surrendered  in  1 536.  He  died  early  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary. 

As  a  poet,  he  has  long  been  deprived  of  his  merit  by  his 
pieces  having  been  attributed  to  his  father,  Nicholas  lord 
Vauzy  an  error  which  Dr.  Percy  first  detected,  and  the 
title  of  Thomas  lord  Vaux  seems-  now  indisputable^*  The 
largest  collection  of  his  poetry  is  in  the  '^  Paradise  of  dainty 
Devises,"  lately  reprinted  in  the  ^*  Bibliographer;"  and 
Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Ellis  have  printed  **  The  Assault  of  Co*'' 
pid^"  and  the  ^<  Dyttye,  or  sonet  made  by  the  lorde  Vans 
in  time  of  the  noble  queeneMarye,  representinge^he  image 
of  Deathe  ;"  but  the  popular  notion  of  lord  Vaux's  having 
composed  this  last  on  his  death-bed,  seems  unfounded. 
Ffora  the  prose  prologue  to  Sackville's  **  Induction,"  ^n 
tke  ^^^Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  it  would  seem  that  lord  Vaux 
had  undertaken  to  pen  the  history  of  king  Edward's  two 
sonaicrueliy  murdered  in  th^  Tower  of  London  ;  but  what 
be  performed  of  his  undertaking  does  not  appear  Lord 
Vaux,  as  a  poet,  is  more  distinguished  by  morality  of  «en- 
tijmeat  ihan  by  imagery  ^  yet  even  in  the  latter,  his^two 
eefebrated  poems  o£  ^  The  Assault  of  Cupid/*  and*  the 
^  A§ed  Lover^s  renunciation  of  lx)ve,'-  are  far  f»om  de- 
fieient ;  and  the  sweet  and  touching  ^simplicity-  of  the  ideas,- 
and  the  airy  eaae  of'  the  janguage,  entitle  them  to  high 
cofflOBeiidation.  ^  .      r.  . 

. .VAY.E*L  .  Sea  MOTHE. 

VEGA  (Lopez.  DE  la),  or  LovbF£LiK>]>e  Vb«a  Carmo, 
a  celebrated  Spanish  :poet,  was  born  ^t  Madrid, ^<ov.  i»5, 
1562.  He  ^informs- us.  t^hat  •his  fathev-  was  ^  poet^  b^it' 
what  be « was  besides^  or  the' time  of  his  death,  is^^ot^ 
known*  It  appears  ths^  he  waa^an  orplmn  when  at  seiMial, 
about  tbii^een  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  then  impaMed 
by  so ^restlessja  desire  of  seeing  tfa^  worlds  that- he  resolved  ' 
"  -^    .  ■  .    .  .  ^  •     •*  '    '^ 

*  It  most  be  renarked,  however,  lord  Vanx,  night  have  Jbeeo  the  writfr«. 

that  the  late"  Mr.  Hitson,  as  well  as  sir  of  these  poems.    See  Poetical  Refister 

%eFtOii«Brydget,  intifflttte  ft  suspicion  forfSOl,  p.  195.  •?     *  "" 

that  WiUUm,  fthe  eldest  tos  of  Tboma» 
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to  escape ;  and  having  concerted  his  project  with  a  sebool« 
.  fellow,  they  actoally  pat  it  in  execution,  but  were  soon 
brought  back  to  Madrid.  Before  this  time,  accojr<iing  to 
bis  own  account,  be  bad  not  ^n)y  written  verses,  but  cooip' 
posed  dranms  in  four  acts,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was  then 
the  custom.  Upon  his  return  to  Madrid,  however,  he 
abandoned  this  mode  of  composition,  and  ingratiated  bim- 
aelf  with  the  bishop  of  Avila  by  several  pastorals,  and  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  called  **  La  Pastoral  de  Jacinto,**  which 
is  said  to  have  formed  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre, 
and  a  prelude  to  the  reform  which  Lope  was  destined  to 
introduce. 

He  shortly  after  studied  philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  ingra* 
tiated  himself  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  at  whose  instance 
be  wrote  bis  **  Arcadia,^*^  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  ro-* 
mance  and  poetry,    pastoral  and   herpic,   tbe  design   of 
which   was  avowedly  taken  from  Sannazarius,  and  which 
contains  nearly  as  many  deformities  as  beauties.     Soon 
after  this  be  left  the  duke  of  Alva's  service,  and  married, 
but  continued  to  cultivate  bis  favourite  studies,  until,  being 
involved  in  a  duel,  he  wounded  his  antagonist  so  danger- 
ously as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  and  his  newly 
estabUshed  family.     He  ftxed  upon  Valencia  as  the  place  of 
bis  retreat,  but  returned  to  Madrid  in  a  few  years,  when 
all  apprehensiont  of  evil  consequences  from  his  duel  were 
allayed.     He  was  probably  soothing  bis  imagination  wid| 
prospects  of  domeatic  happiness,  which  bis  late  absence 
bad  suspended,  when  be  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  him 
wife.     The  residence  of  Madrid,  which  be  had  so  lately 
regarded  as  tbe  summit  of  his  wiabes,  now  became  iuMip*^ 
portable ;  and  scenes  wfafcb  bad  long  been  associated  in 
his  mind  with  ideas  of  present  comfort  and  future  reputa^ 
xioUf  served  otily  to  remind  him  of  their  loss.     To  fly  from 
each  painful  recollections  be  hastily  embarked  on  board  tbe  ' 
nemorable  Armada,  whidi  was  then  fitting  out  to  invade 
England.     The  fate  of  this  expedition  is  well  known ;  and 
Lope^  in  addition  to  bis  share  in  the  difficulties  and  dan* 
gera  oi  the  voyage*  saw  his  brother,  to  whose  society  he 
kad  run  for  refuge  in  his  late  calamity,  expire  in  his  arms'. 
During  the  voyage,  however,  his  ftinse  was  not  'idle,  for 
he  composed  the   '*  Hermosura  de  Angelica,''  a  poem, 
which  professes  to  take  up  the  story  of  that  princess  where 
Ariosto  bad  dropped  it.     When  he  published  this  poem  in 
1^02,  be  added  aqotber,  the  **  Dragontea,**  an  epic  on 
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the  death  of  sir  Fraueis  Drake,  who  is  abused  by  every 
coarse  epitb^et,  as  indeed  was  bis  royal  mistress  EHzabetli, 
whose  tyrauny,  cruelty,  and  above  all,  her  hcresyy  are  the 
perpetual  objects  of  Lope^s  poetical  invective. 

In  1590  he  returned  a  second  time  to  Madrid,  ^nd  soon 
after  married  again.  In  1598,  on  the  canonization  of  St. 
Isidore,  a  native  of  Madrid,  he  entered  the  lists  with  seve^ 
ral  authors,  and  overpowered  them  all  with  the  number  if 
B6t  with  the  merit  of  his  performances.  Prizes  hadrbeen 
assigned  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but  above  one  could  not 
be  obtained  by  the  same  person;  Lope  succeeded  in  the 
hymns ;  but  his  fertile  muse,  not  content  with  producing  a 
poem  of  ten  cantos  in  short  verse,  as  well  as  innumerable 
sonnets  and  romances,  and  two  comedies  on  the  subject, 
celebrated  by  an  act  of  supererogation  both  the  saint  and  the 
poetical  competition  of  the  day,  in  a  volume  of  sprightly 
poems  under  the  feigned  name  of  Tom6  de  Burgiiillos, 
This  success  raised  him,  no  doubt,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  to  whom  he  was  already  known  by  the  number  and 
excellence  of  his  dramatic  writings ;  and  this  was  probably 
the  most  fortunate  period  of  his  life,  and  that  in  which  he 
derived  most  satisfaction  from  his  pursuits.  About  this 
time,  however,  we  must  fix  the  short  date  of  hisdomesuc 
comforts.  Of  three  persons  who  formed  his  family,  the 
son  died  at  eight  years,  and  was  soon  followed  by  his  mo^ 
tber  ;  the  daughter  alone  survived  our  poet.  He  now  re* 
solved  to  seek  consolation  in  the  exercises  of  devotic^a ;  ^ 
and,  having  been  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  he  shortly 
after  became  a  priest,  and  in  1609  an  honorary  member  of 
the  brotherhood  of  St.  Francis. 

Whatever  the  devotion  of  Lope,  it  did  not  break  in 
upon  his  habits  of  composition,  and  as  he  bad  about  this 
time  acquired  sufficient  reputation  to  attract  the  envy  of 
bis  fellow  poets,  he  spared  no  exertions  to  maintain  his 
post,  and  repel  the  criticisms  of  his  enemies.  Among 
these  have  been  mentioned  the  formidable  names  of  Gon<r 
gora  and  Cervantes.  Gongora  bad  introduced  an  affected, 
bombast,  and  obscure  style,  which  Lope  first  attacked  in 
bints  in  bis  plays,  and  afterwards  exposed  its  absurdiiies 
in  a. letter  prefixed  to  an  eclogue  o1)  the  death  of  Donrta 
Isabel  de  Urbino,  in  1621,  and  this  he  performed  with 

f^reat  candour.     As  to  Lope's  dispute  with  Cervantes,  it  is 
est  distinctly  narrated,  and  seen)s  in  some  measure  pro* 
blematical.     XVha^yer  it  was,  posterity  has  long  decided 
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between  thero.  *<  Cervantes,"  says  lord  Holland,  •*  who 
was  actually  starving  in  the  same  iftreet  where  Lope  was 
living  in  splendour  and  prosperity,  has  been  for  neat*  two 
centuries  the  delight  and  admiration  of  every  nation  in 
Europe;  and  Lope,  notwithstanding  the- late  edition  of  hfs 
works  in  22  vols,  is  to  a  great  degree  neglected  in  his  own.'^ 
Before  the  death  of  Cervantes,  the  admiration  of  Lope 
was  become  a  species  of  worship  in  Spain,  and  it  was 
hardly  prudent  in  any  author  to  withhold  incense  from  his 
shrine,  much  less  to  interrupt  ifhe  devotion  of  his  ad- 
herents. Nor  was  he  himself  entirely  exempt  from  the 
irritability  which  frequently  attends  poets  :  he  often  speaks 
with  peevishness  of  his  detractors,  and  answers  their  criti- 
cisms, sometimes  in  a  quetalous,  and  sometimes  in  an  in- 
solent tone.  He  even  complains  of  neglect,  obscurity,  ^find 
poverty,  although  he  was  laden  with  honours  and  pensions, 
courted  by  the  great,  and  fortlowed  by  the  crowd. 

He  seldom  passed  a  year  without  giving  some  poem  to 
the  press ;  and  scarcely  a  ttionth,  or  even  a  week,  without 
producing  some  play  upon  the  stage.  His  *^  Pastores  de 
Belcn,"  a  work  in  prose  and  verse  on  the  Nativity,  had 
confirmed  his  superiority  in  pastoral  poems ;  and  rhymes, 
hymns,  and  po^ms  without  number  on  sacred  subjects,  had 
evinced  his  zeal  in  the  profession  he  embraced.  Philip 
IV;  the  great  patron  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  to  which  he 
afterwards  is  said  to  have  contributed  compositions  of  hi^ 
own,'  at  the  sera  of  his  accession,  found  Lope  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  and  in  the  exercise  of  unlimited  au- 
thority over  the  authors,  comedians,  and  audience.  NeiV 
honours  and  benefices  were  immediately  heaped  on  our 
poei:,  and  in  all  probability  he  vwote  occasionally  plays  for 
the  royal  palace.  He  published  about  the  same  time 
**  Los  Triumphos  de  ia  ¥€  ;"  "  Los  Fortunas  de  Diana  ;** 
three  novels  in  prose  (unsuccessful  imitations  of  Cervantes); 
•* 'Circe,**  an  heroic  poem,  dedicated  to  the  count  dnke  of 
OHvarez;  and  **  Philomena,"  a  singular,  but  tiresome  aU 
Jegory,  in  the  second  book  of  which  he  vindicates  himself 
in  the  person  of  the  nightingale  from  the  accusation  of  his 
critics,  who  are  there  represented  by  the  thrush. 

Such  was  his  reputation  that  be  began  to  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  the  public,  dnd  seems  to  have  suspected  that 
there  was  more  fashion  than  real  opinion  id  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  applause.  This  engaged  hiin  in  a  dangerous 
experiment,  the  publication  of  a  poem  ^dvithout  hit  name« 

T  2  '      V      • 
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But  wbether  the  number  of  bi«  ^iroductkms  had  gradually 
formed  the  public  tatte  to  bU  own  sundard  of  excellence, 
or  tbat  bis  fertile  and  irregular  geniua  was  singularly 
adapted  to  the  times,  the  result  of  this  trial  confirmed  the 
former  judgment  of  the  public;  and  hir  **  Soliioi}uies  to 
God/*  though  printed  under  a  feigned  name,  attracted  as 
much  notice,  and  secured  as  many  admirers,  as  any  of  his 
former  productions.    Emboldened  probably  by  this  success, 
he  dedicated  his  **  Corona  Tragtca,**  a  poem  on  the  queen 
of  Scots,  to  pope  Urban  VIII,  who  had  himself  composed 
sn  epigram  on  the  subject     Upon  this  occasion  he  re- 
ceived from  that  pontiff  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand, 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.     Such  a  flattering 
tribute  of  admiration  sanctioned  the  reverence  in  which  his 
name  was  held  in  Spain,  and  spread  his  fame  through  every 
catholic  country.    The  cardinal  Barberini  followed  him 
with  veneration  in  the  streets ;  the  king  would  stop  to  gase 
at  such  a  prodigy ;  the  people  crowded  round  him  where- 
over  he  appeared;  the  learned  and  the  studious  thronged 
to  Madrid  from  every  part  of  Spain  to  see  this  phosnix  of' 
tlieir  country,  this  ^*  monster  of  literature;''  and  even 
ItaliianS)  no  extravagant  admirers  in  general  oJF  poetry  that 
is  not  Ibeir  own,  made' pilgrimages  from  their  country  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  eoiiyefising  with  Lope.     So  associated 
.was  the  idea  of  exceHenoe  with  his  name,  that  it  grew  in 
common  conversation  to  signify  any  thing  perfect  in  its 
kind ;  and  a  Lope  diamond^  a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lope,  wo^ 
man,  became  fashion^iAle  and  familisiir  anodes  of  expressing 
their  good  qualities; 

Lope^s  poetry  was  ^  a/dkaniagelous  to  bis  fortune  as  to 
his  fame ;  the  king  enriehed  him  with  pensions  and  cbap- 
liiincies;  the  pope  honoured  bim  with  dignities  and  pre- 
ferments ;  and  every  nobleman  at  coiiit  aspired  to  the  cba^ 
racter  of  bis  MsBcenas,  by  confeirring  upon  him  frequent 
and  valuable  presents.  -  His  annual  income  was  not  less 
,than  1500  .ducats,  exclusive  of  the  pripe  of  his  plays,  which 
Cervantes  insittuates  tbat  he  was  never  inclined  to  forego,  ^ 
and  Montalvan,  one  of  his  biographers,  estimates  at  80,00(F. 
He  received  in  presents  from  individuals  as  much  as  lO^i^i 
more.  His  application  of  these  sums  partook  of  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  from  which  he  drew  them.  Ifuprovideivt  and 
indiscriminate  charity  ran  away  with  these  gains,  immense 
418  they  were,  and  rendeted  bis  life  unpfofitabie  to  his 
friends,  and  ifMomfortable  to'bimsdf. '   ^  - 
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He  cohtiaued  to  publish  plays  and  poems,  and  to  re- 
ceive every  remuneration  that  adulation  and  generosity 
eould  bestow,  till  1635,  when  religious  thoughts  had  ren- 
dered him  90  hypochondriac,  that  he  could  hardly  be  €ion- 
sidered  as  in  full  possession  of  his  understanding;  On  the 
22d  of  August,  which  was  Friday,  he  felt  himself  more 
than  usually  oppressed  in'  spirits,  and  weak  with  age ;  but 
be  was  so  much  more  anxious  ab^^ut  the  health  of  his  soul 
than  of  his  body,  that  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  pri« 
vitege  to  which  his  infirmities  entitled  him  of  eating  meat; 
and  even  resumed  the  superstitious  flagellation,  to  which 
be  had  accustomed  himself,  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
This  discipline  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death* 
He  became  ill  on  that  night,  and  having  passed  the  neces- 
sary ceremonies  with.  e3U:essive  devotion^  he  expired  on 
Monday,  Aug.  26, 1635,  injtbe  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  sensation  produced  by  his  death  was,  if  possible, 
more  astOfiishiiig  than  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held 
while  living.  ,  The  splendouT  of  bis  funeral,  which  wa,^ 
conducted  at  the  charge  of.  the  most  munificent  of  his  pa- 
trons>  the  dufce  of;  Sc^a,  the  number  and  language  of  the 
serifiofis' on  thai  QbcasiQQyf be  competition  of  poets  of  all 
countries  in  celebraMugjhnr  genius  ikiid  lamenting  his  loss, 
are  unparalleieid  icii  ^ibe.jlnhals  of  poetry,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  eqiiallt;d,iiii-{those  of -rpyalty  itself.  The  ceremo^ 
mes^atteiMling  bis  i^t^oimt  eontitt^ed  for  nine  dikys.  His 
biograp&^efS)  how^v^,  Jbave  bten  less  careful  to  convey  a 
just  idea  of  this  extraordinary  man  to  posterity^  and  there 
is  ttttte  in..th^lii:l^liatcaift  throw  any  light  upon  his  character 
as  a  la^aib  ><^r^h.)^  bW^fy^^s  att  iiuthor.  His  iotimate  frieud 
MontfilvaQ  pmis<9«t  biQf.in  geMraI*aa.a  person  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  tdit^p^s^ll^R^  of  very  lefiiperate  habits,  of, great 
erodMioo^  stffgulf^r  fiharity^'and  extreme:  got)d  breeding. 
HiMemper^^he  ^^Hiy^^jo^^t  nifBed  but  w^h  those  whp 
took  ftui^g;  ^(iKd.  1«)9)pwy  r' ^Hb  the  gtey  who  dyed  their 
locks^:.^i|b  :j»ert:^.^c^\bori^  <>f  i'^^oroen,  sppkeill  of  the 
se»^  ^i|jh^p^iest^  whp^b^i^ewd  4q  gypwHes  ;  and  witb  per- 
sons who,  i^iiho)|t  iutltBtib.ns5>f  m$^^age#  ask^d  Dther$  their ' 
age.  Tl>ese.an$ipfi^libie%r.^l|ieb  .ard.Tait|eJ^<)UAint  saliies  of 
wijt,  than  traits  i)ftharaet:erfar^the  only  peculiarities  which 
his  iniimate  friend  bts  thoughi.  proper  to.  communiGate. 
We  have  already  noticed  his  unreasonable  jpogiplaipts  of  ill- 
usage,  neglect,  and  ev«M  poverty^  which  appear  lo  have . 
constituted  the  greatest  blemish  in  his  character. 
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As  an  autbofj  he  is  most  known,  as  indeed  be  is  most 
wooderful,  for  the  prodigious  number  of  his  writings. 
Tweoty-one  million  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  lines , 
are  said  to  be  actually  printed ;  and  no  less  than  eigh* 
teen  hundred  plays  of  his  composition  to  have  been 
acted  on  the  stage.  Lord  Holland  has  calculated  that 
according  to  these  accounts,  allowing  him  to  begin  his 
compositions  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  we  must  believe  that 
upon  an  average  he  wrote  more  than  uine  hundred  lines  a. 
day  ;  a  fertility  of  imagination,  and  a  celerity  of  pen, 
which,  when  we  consider  the  occupations  of  his  life  as  a. 
soldier,  a  secretary,  a  master  of  a  family,  and  a  priest ;  his . 
acquirements  in  Latin,  Italian,  and  Portuguese;  and  bisc: 
reputation  for  erudition,  become  not  only  improbable,  but 
absolutely,  and,  one  may  almost  say,  physically  impossible* 
Yet  although  there  does  not  now  exist  the  fourth  part  of 
the  works  which  he  and  his  admirers  mention,  enough  re- 
mains to  render  him  one  of  the  most  voluminous  authors 
that  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  Such  was  his  facility,  that  he 
informs  us  himself,  that  more  than  an  hundred  times  he 
conf^osed  a  play  and  produced  it  on  the  stage  in  twenty* 
four  hours.  To  this  evidence  we  may  add  this  of  MontaU 
van,  that  he  wrote  a  comedy  in  two  days,  which  it  would 
not; be  very  easy  for  the  most  expeditious  amanuensis  to 
copy  out  in, the  tinae.  At  Toledo  be  wrote  fifteen  acts  in 
fifteen  days^  which,  Montalvan  adds,  make  five  comedies. 
He  also  asserts  that  Lope  wrote  1800  piays  and  400  autos 
sacrtimeniales^  a  species  of  dramatic  composition  resembling 
our  old  mysteries.  That  in  all  this  there  must  be  some 
exaggeration,  cannot  be  doubted. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  number  of 
Lope^s  productions,  enough  yet  remain  to  render  an  ex« 
amination  of  them  all  Yiearly  impossible^.  The  nierit,  inr 
dependent  of  those  intended  for  representation,  consists 
chiefly  in  smoothness  of  versification  and  purity  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  facility  rather  than  strength  of  imagination. 
His  invention  is  chiefly  shown  in  his  dramas,  which,  what- 
ever their  individual  merit,  formed  upon  the  whole  the 
school  which  has  produced  the  greatest  dramatic  writers  ot 
the  continent.     On  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  lord  Hoi- 

*  Lope'f  mitcellaneoos  prose  and  printed   at  Madrid,   Valladolid,   &c. 

Verse,  arp  oontatned  in  22  vols.  4to..  1609^1647,  Imt  it  is  very  difficult  to 

pciuted   at  Madrid^  1776^-795  apd,  «IKv»rf  t^is>CA||ec(ic»ir coin|det«. 

sis  dramatic  workf.  in  25  vols.  4ia. 
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lantl'i^  elegant  and  interesting  narrative,  who  observes  in 
the  conclusion  that  *^  it  seems  but  an  act  of  justice  to  pay 
some  honour  to  the  memory  of  men  whose  labours  have 
promoted  literature,  and  enabled  others  to  eclipse  their 
reputation.  Such  was  Lope  de  Vega ;  once  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Spaniards,  who  in  their  literary,  as  in  their  politi- 
cal achievements,  have^  by  a  singular  fatality,  discovered 
regions,  and  opened  mines,  to  benefit  their  neighbours^ 
and  their  rivals,  and  to  enrich  every  nation  of  Europe,  but 
their  own.^'  * 

VEGETIUS  (Flavius  Renatus),  an  ancient  Latin  wri- 
ter, lived  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  to  whom  he  dedicates  a  work,  entitled  ^*  Epitome 
institutorum  rei  militaris."  This  is  a  'compilation  from 
many  authors  :  yet  the  subject  is  treated  with  much  me- 
thod and  exactness,  and  the  Latinity,  all  things  considered, 
oxceedingly  pure.  Of  the  author  little  is  known  ;  he  pro- 
bably was  a  military  man,  and  has  the  title  of  Comes.  His 
work  was  first  published  without  date  or  place,  supposed 
at  Utrecht,  about  1473.  The  best  editions  since,  are  that 
of  Schwebelius,  1767,  4to;  ofValart,  Paris,  1762;  and  t5f 
Strasburgh;  1806,  8vo.  It  was  also  published,  with  other 
writers  upon  **  Tactics,*'  Frontinus,  ^lian,  and  ^Eneas,  at 
Leyden,  1644,  in  12mo;  and  afterwards  "  Vesaliae  Clivo- 
rum/*  1670,  8vo.  There. are  also  extant,  under  Vegetius's 
name,  if  indeed  the  same  Vegetius,  of  which  Fabricius 
doubts,  "  Artis  VeterinariaB  sive  MulomedicinsB  libri  qua- 
tuor,"  Basil,  1524,  4to;  and  afterwards,  1574,  4to.  * 

VEGIO  (Maffei),  or  Mapheus  Vegius,  a  Latin  poet  of 
the  fifteeuth  century,  was  born  at  Lodi  in  1406.  He 
studied  law,  in  compliance  with  his  father,  but  had  a 
stronger  predilection  for  poetry.  He  made,  however,  such 
proficiency  as  to  be  successively  chosen  professor  of  both 
in  the  university  of  Pavia.  '  He  went  afterwards  to  Rome, 
and'  was  secretary  of  the  briefs  under  the  popes  Eugenics 
IV.  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  and  died  there  in  145».  He 
wrote  a  great  many  works  in  prose,  as'  <<  Dialogues  de  mi- 
seria  et  fdicitate,"  ''  Disputatio  inter  solem,  terram  et 
aurum,''  and  others  of  the  ascetic^kind^  all  inserted  in  the 
Library  of  the  fathers.  Dupin  and  other  writers  of  the  Ro- 
mish churchy  bestow  the  highest  commendations  on  one  of 

*  Some  Aecoiint  of  tbe  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,  by  ' 
the  right  hoo.  Henry  tGchard  IOf#il4Uaii4/ 1%0$,  Svoi     .  . 

*  Fabricii,  Bibl.  Lat.—Saxii  Oaomasi 
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bis  trealiiei  <^De  educfttione  liberorun/*  in  wbich*  be 
borrovirs  moeb  from  St.  Augustine.  Such  was  his  enthu- 
siasm for  this  saint,  that  he  built  a  chapel  in  his  church  at 
Rome  on  the  right  band  of  the  great  altar,  and  having 
caused  the  bones  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  St^  Monica  bis 
mother,  to  be  placed. in  a  very  fine  fthrinCi  be' removed 
them  from  Ostia  to  that  chapel.  He  wrote  a  poenv.  on  the 
death  of  A^yanav,  folMr  books  on  the  espeditioiV  of  the 
Argonauts,  four  on  the  life  ef  St.  Antony,  and  o^r  pbems, 
in  which  there  is  more  of  copiousness  thaii  force,  and  more 
of  ease  than  eleganoe.  But  his  supplement  to  Vfrgil  is  bis 
most  remarkable  efibrC.  -  Caqcying  that  the  iEdeid  #a8  ini- 
perfect,  and  wanted  «  dufimumejitt  he  wrote  a- thkteetfth 
book,  which  has  been  printed  in  some  editions  dP  Virgil, 
and  even  translated  into  kalian  and  Frenth.  •  in  Engush 
we  have  likewise  a  translation,  published  in  I7|tl/'but  it  is 
of  the  burlesque  kind,  in  imitation  of  Cotten.^ 
Veil.     S«eVIEL.  -'-     ...  r    ' 

VEISSIERE     SeeGROZE.     -  '     - 

VELASQUEZ  (Doir  DllocrYBLAsanfiiriDll^iliVA),  an 
eminent  Spanish  faistotyand^  pdrirail  paifit^,  w^s'lsOrn  at 
Seville  in  1594,  and  was^MTflf^  tbe^pil  ef'FrafScis  Her- 
rera,  and  afterwards  of  Pa^beco,-  in^whose  acb4k>(  bis  pro- 
gress was  remarkable,  andbe  sooti  gave  manifest  proofs  of 
his  abilities.  He  studied- diligently  after  Mtote,  and 
painted  birds,  beasts,  tishea,  and  landscapes^  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  designed  them  with  such  truth  and  ^eatactnessy 
that  his  performances  rose  into  bigh  esteem.  His  mostJa* 
vourite  subjects,  at  first,  were  taverns,  kitchens,  conversa^ 
tions,  and  persons  feasting;  and  those  he'execntednrith  « 
bold  pencil,  and  uncommon  tints  of  colour,  in  a  style  pe* 
culiar  to  himself.  But  at  length  the  sight  of  seme  pietareji 
of  the  Italian  masters  inspired  VelasqueZ' with  iiol]{ker  ideas; 
and  being  particularly  charmed  with  the  colouring  of  Ca-* 
rayaggio,  he  made  him  his  model,  and  hk  success  in  that 
style  answered  his  most  sanguine  expectations   ' 

Having  spent  five  years  under  Pacheco,  he  wentto.Ma-^ 
drid,  where  he  received  great  encouragement,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  improving  himself  still  more  by  viewing  the 
paintings  in  that  city.  There  also  he  procured  the  patron- 
age of  the  duke  d'Olivarez,  favourite  of  Philip  I V. ;  and 
the  portrait  which  he  painted  of  that  grandee  obtained  him 

1  Tlrabotchu«*OMi.  ]>kt.«-4fktTOS,  vol,  XXVL 
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the  royal  favour,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed 
priocipai  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  with  ab  honourable 
pension,  and.  an  apartment  in  the  palace.  While  in  that 
station,  Rubens  arrived  jn  Spain ;  and  having  visited  Ve- 
lasquez, and  con^dered  his  works^  recommended  it  to  him 
to  spend  some  time  in  .Italy.  Velaiqaez,  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  and  probity  of  Rubens,  -.  %s  well  as  of  his  judg- 
ment^ followed  his  advice,  and  itravelled  to  Venice  and 
Rome:  at. the  former iie ^copied  the  works  of  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, and  p.  Vj^ronese;  and^t  the  latter  studied  the 
works  of  Bapbael,  BMooaroti,  and  the  Garacct's ;  by  which 
means  be,acq&ired  such  an  imprc^ement  of  taste,  correct- 
ness, cQmppsitioo,  »nd  colourii^  as  placed  him  at  the. 
head  of  his  prof^on«    . 

At  bis  return  tio  Spainy  be  m$k  received  with  every  mark 
of  esteem  by^thekiegy  and  appiiuise  by  the  public;  and 
having  finished.a  noble  df^ign.  of  the  Crucifixion  for  the 
convent  of  St.  Placidia,  the  whole  court  had  an  incontesta- 
ble evidence  of  his  merit,  ^lyad  the  improvement  he  had 
obtained,  hy  4|t||dytP.g  1ib6^ftf¥S9l^productions  of  art  and  ge- 
nius^in  Italy ^  As, the  ki^g  bad  determined  to  procure  th^ 
best  coUecti^on.  possible  of  antique  statues,  and  the  works 
of  the.  gtea;te$i(  iQe»ters  of.  ltaly>  be  commissioned  Velas- 
qeeas  tp. purchase  the  inost  cuiious^  and  also  to  copy  such 
celebrated  paintings  asJie  fbund  unpurchaseable.  During 
that  progress, >he  painted  the  portrait,  of  Innocent  X.  and 
most  of  the  cardinaisand  princes  at  Rome ;  and  was  treated 
wkb  the  utfuost  distinction  and  honour,  as  long  as  he  con^ 
ti&ued  in  that  cityr  He  had  the  happiiiess  to  enrich  his 
own  country  with,  many  admirable  curiosities  of  ancient 
and  modern  artists;  and  adorned  it  also  with  a  number  of 
hts-own  works,  in  portrait  and  history.  The  compositiof»s 
of^^  Velasqoex  were  remarkable  for  strong  expression,  a 
fr^dom  of  pencil,  a  spirited  touch,  and  an  admirable  tone' 
of  colour.  The  most  capital  performance  of  this  eminent 
master,  is  the  historical  representation  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mo^  by  Philip  III.,  >  which  is  in  the  grand  saloon  at 
Madrid.  Velasquez  died  at  Madrid  in  1600,  and  was  in» 
terred  with  great  magnificence. ' 

V£LEZ.(L£VKis  Velez  i>a  Gubvara),  a  Spanish  comic 
.poet   and  satirist^    was  boirn  ^tr  Icija^    in  Andalusia,  and 

>  Argenville,  vol.  II. — ^PilKlngtou. — But  a  linger  account  in  Cuml>cirland'i 
Anecdotes  of  PaiiiicfB^n  Spain,  ,    :<  .  . .  ^  _  .    . . 
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recommended  himself  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  by  his 
humour  and  pleasantries,  so  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  the 
Spanish  Scarron.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  the  talent  of  ridicule.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  comedies,  which  were  printed  at  different  places 
in  Spain;  and  of  an  humorous  piece  entitled  **  Eidiaboio 
cojueio,  novella  de  ia  otra  vida,"  printed  at  Madrid  in 
1641.  This  Le  Sage  afterwards  imitated  in  French,  and 
his  work  has  been  often  printed  in  English  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  but  Le  Sage  is  thought  to 
have  very  much  improved  on  his  original.  Velez  died  at 
Madrid  in  1646.* 

VELLEI U  S.     See  P ATERCULUS. 

VELLI  (Paul  Francis),  a  French  historian,  was  born 
near  Fismes,  in  Champagne,  in  1711.  He  entered  the 
Jesuits'  ordar,  but  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  eleven  years, 
was  tutor  to  M.  Goguet,  counsellor  to  the  parliament,  and 
having  finished  that  gentleman's  education^  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  the  study  of  French  history.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Paris,  September  4,  1759,  aged  about  forty-eighty 
leaving  a  '' History  of  France,''  written  in  a  simple  and 
correct  style,  and  with  great  candoun  Six  only,  however, 
of  the  eight  volumes  were  published  by  him  ;  the  seventh, 
which  he  bad  entirely  finished,  and  the  eighth,  whitrh  was 
nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  xleatb,  have  been  pub- 
lished since  by  M.  Villaret,  who  continued  the  history  to 
Tol.  XIL  But  the  complete  edition,  with  Garnier's  conti- 
nuation, amounts  to  IS  vols.  4to,  1770 — 1789.  M.  Velli 
also  left  a  French  translation  of  Dr.  Swift's  **  History  of 
John  Bull."  • 

VEL8ERUS  (Marcus),  a  learned  civilian,  and  celebrated 
writer  of  Germany,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  and  born  at  Augsburg,  June  20,  1558.  He  was 
educated  with  great  care  ;  and,  as  he  discovered  a  love  for 
polite  literature,  was  sent  very  young  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Antony  Muretus,  in  1575.  He  joined  to 
the  study  of  antiquity  that  of  the  Italian  tongue,  and  wrote 
it  with  great  elegance.  Upon  his  return  to  bis  own  coun- 
try he  applied  himself  to  the  bar  in  1589;  obtained  the 
diglrify  of  a  senator  in  1 592  ;  was  advanced  to  be  a  member 
of ^ the  little  council  in  1594^;  and  was  elected  preetor  in 
I60a»  *  He  discharged  all  these  offices  with  great  repUr 
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tation,  and  was  the  ornament  of  his  country.  He  loved 
£i;ncl  patronized  learning  and  learned  men;  and  never  any 
person  had  more  friends  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He 
furnished  assistance  to  several  authors ;  and  particularly 
contributed  td  the  great  collection  of  inscriptions  published 
b^Gruter.  He  gave  the  security  of  a  thousand  florins,  in 
order  to  procure  to  Rittershusius  a  manuscript  of  the 
epistles  of  Isodorus  Pelusiota,  which  was  in  the  library  of 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  could  not  be  bad  without  such 
security  ;  and,  what  made  this  act  of  generosity  the  greater, 
be  .did  it  without  Rittershusius's  knowledge.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  several  works  of  reputation  himself.  His 
first  essay,  according  to  Melchior  Adam,  was  a  work  which 
he  published  at  Venice  in  15^4,  thus  entitled:  "  Rerucn 
Augustanarum  Vindelicarum  Libri  Octo,  quibus  a  prima 
Rbaetorum  ac  Vindelicorum  origine  ad  annum  usque  552 
a  Nato  Christo  nobilissimae  gentis  Historia  et  Antiquitates 
traduntur ;  ac  antiqua  monumenta,  tam  quae  Augusts;, 
quam  quas  in  agro  Augustano,  quin  et  quae  alibi  extant 
ad  res  Augustanas  spectantia  aere  incisa  et  notis  illustrata 
exhibentur."  In  1602  he  published,  at  Augsburg,  "Re- 
nim  Boicarum  libri  quinque,  Historiam  a  gentis  origine  ad 
Carolum  Magnum  complexi,'*  containing  the  history  of 
Bavaria  from  the  year  600,  when  Sigoves  led  the  Boii  from 
Gaul  to  Germany,  to  "the  year  788,  when  Charlemagne 
dethroned  the  last  Bavarian  duke  Tassilo  II.  and  confined 
him  in  a  cloister.  Velser  intended  to  continue  this  work, 
M^hich  is  reckoned  his  best,  and  had  already  collected  ma-^ 
terials  for  it,  and  nearly  composed  two  additional  books, 
but  was  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  his  task ;  and 
the  two  books  were  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  lost.  One 
of  these,  however,  was  discovered  in  1778,  by  M.  de  Lip- 
pert,  ill  the  university  library  at  Ingolstadt,  and  published 
at  Augsburgh  in  that  year.  Velser  published,  at  different 
times,  the  lives  of  several  martyrs  at  Augsburg.  His  works 
were,  collected  and  reprinted  at  Nuremburg  1682,  in  folio, 
under  the  inspection  and  care  of  Arnoldus,  professor  there, 
who  wrote  *^  Prolegomena,' '  in  which  he  informs  us  of 
many,  particulars  concerning  him.  As  Velserus  held  a 
great  correspondence  with  the  learned  of  Italy,  and  several 
other  countr^s,  maay  of  his  Latin  and  Italian  letters  were 
coHected  and  inserted  in  this  edition.  He  passed  for  the 
author  of  a  celebrated  piece  called  Squittinio  della  liberta 
Veneta,'*  which  was  published  in  1612.     Gassendi  having 
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observed  that  several  ascribed  this  book  to  Peiresc,  adds, 
that  they  were  deceived ;  and  that  it  was  probably  writtep 
by  the  illustrious  Vebenis,  as  he  calls  him.  Velserus^s  ge- 
nius, liberality  of  mind,  his  fine  taste,  and  his  classical 
diction,  enabled  biin  to  communicate  bis  historical  acqui- 
sitions to  the  public  with  success  and  applause.  He  died 
June  13,  1614,  and  left  no  issue  by  his  marriage.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  never  would  suffer  his  picture  to  be  drawn ; 
yet  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge,  as  Gassendi  informs 
us  in  his  life  of  Peiresc.  * 

VENANTIUS,  or  VenanTius  Honorius  Clementia- 
WUS  FORTUWATUS,  a  Christian  poet  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  studied  at  Ravenna.  He  applied 
himself  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  jurisprudence, 
but  was  most  attached  to  rhetpric  and  poetry,  and  was  ho- 
noured by  Hilduinus,  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  with  the  title 
of  Scholasiicusimus.  It  sems  uncertain  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  Italy  for  France,  but  the  step  was  peculiarly 
fortunate  for  him,  as  his  poetical  genius  procured  him  the 
most  honourable  reception.  Princes,  bishops,  and  per- 
sons of  the  highest  ranks,  became  eager  to  confer  on  him 
marks  of  their  esteem.  He  arrived  in  France  during  tbe 
reign  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  who  received  him 
with  great  respect.  This  being  about  the  time  of  the  king^^ 
marriage  with  Brunebaut,  in  the  year  566y  Venantius  com-, 
posed  an  epitbalamium,  in  which  he  celebrated  the  graces 
and  perfections  of  the  new  queen.  It  is  also  said^  that  he 
gave  the  king  lectures  on  politics.  The  follo.wing  year  he 
^ent  to  Tours  to  perform  a  vow  to  St.  Martin,  whose  image 
had  cured  him  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes.,  jBe  theii  went 
to  Poictiers,  and  was  invited  by  St.  Radegouda,  the' foun- 
dress of  a  monastery  there,  to  reside  in  the  capacityof  her 
secretary;  and  afterwards,  when  he  became  a  prjeat/,^he 
appoinicd  him  her  chaplain  and  almoner.  We  r^icfed^bere 
for  some  years,  employing  his  time  in  study  and  writing, , 
and  edifying  the  church  as  much  by  his  example^  as  by.bis'  . 
worts.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  Gregory  of  Toiiirsan^. 
other  prelates,  and  was  at  last  himself  raised  to  b^  bishop 
pf  Jf^oictiers,  which  digbity,  it  is  said,  he  did  not  loqg  en- 
joyr  He  died  about  the  commencement,  of  the  .sevemb 
century,  some  say  in  the  year  609.  His  works  consist  of 
eleven  .books  of  poetry,  mostly  of  the  elegiac  kiod,  and  ge- 
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nerally  short :  hymns  adapted  to  the  services  of  the  church  ; 
epitaphs,  letters  to  several  bishops,  add  some  to  Gregory 
of  Tours :  courtly  verses  addressed  to  queen  Radegonda, 
and  her  sister  Agnes,  usually  sent  with  presents  of  flowers, 
fruit,  &c.  four  books  of  the  "  Life  of  St.  Martin,"  in  be- 
,  roic  verse :  several  lives  of  the  saints.  Editions  of  his 
works  were  published  at  Cagliari  in  1573,  1574,  and  i584, 
and  at  Cologne  in  1600  :  but  all  these  are  said  to  be  incom- 
plete and  incorrect,  yet  they  shew  the  respect  paid  to  him 
as  the  best  Latin  poet  of  his  time.  In  .1603  Christopher 
Brower,  a  German  Jesuit,  produced  a  very  cocrect  edition, 
with  notes,  printed  at  Fulda,  and  reprinted  at  Mentz,  in 
1617,  4to;  but  this  contains  only  his  poems.  His  other 
works  are  in  the  **  Bibliotheca  Patrqm,"  of  Lyon?,  1677, 
The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Rome,  published 
under  the  title  of  ^'  Venantii  opera  omnia  quae  extant, 
post  Browerianam  editionem  nunc  recens  novis  addiia* 
mentis  aucta,  not.  et  scholiis  illustr.  opera  Mich-Ange  Lu* 
chi,"    1786—87,  2  vols.  4to. ' 

VENERONI  (John),  who  has  the  credit  of  prompting 
Italian  literatut*e  in  the  last  century,  particularly  inFrance^ 
w$is  a  native  of  Verdun.  His  name  was  Vigneron^  but  as 
he  had  made  the  Italian  language  his  study,  and  wished  to 
acquire  reputation  at  Paris  as  a  teacher,  he  Italianized  his 
name^  and  gave  out  that  he  was  a  native  of  Florence. 
He  published  an  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary ;  both  of 
whi^bhave  been  repeatedly  printed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  with  modern  improvements.  He  published  also 
Translations  of  Bentivoglio's  and  Loredano^s  letters,  th^ 
Italian  on  one  sidei.  .His  grammar,  it  is^aid,  was  not  writ- 
ten by:  him,  but  by  the  famous  Roselli,  whose  adventures 
have  been  printed  as  a  romance.  This  latter,  passing 
throiigh  France,  dined  with  Veneroni,  who  finding  thiat  h<? 
reasoned  very  justly  upon  the  Italian  language,  engage4 
him  to  compose  a  grammar,  for  which  he.gave  him  a  hun- 
dred franks.  Veneroni  only  made  sorpe  additions  ^cgprd- 
ing  to^  his  taste,  and  published  the  book  under  bis  ow^a 
name.  His  "  Transtation  of  the  Select  Fables,"  is  printed 
witli  a  German  version  and  plates,  Augsburg,  170^,  ^to. 
We  find  no  account  of  his  death  ;  but,,  from  the  dates  of 
bis  publications,    he  appears   to  have  flouris)3ed,    if  ,t]^at 
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phrase  be  alTowable  in  bis  case»  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century. ' 

VENEZIANO  (Agostino),  or  Agostikq  de  Musis, 
a  rery  eminent  engraver,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  was 
the  scholar  of  the  celebrated  Marc  Antonio  Kaioiondi.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  period  he  began  his  studies  under 
that  great  msster,  but  the  first  dated  print  by  Agostino 
appeared  in  1509,  at  wb\ch  time,  it  is  probable,  bis  tutor 
still  resided  at  Venice.  After  the  death  of  Raphael,  which 
happened  in  1520,  Veneziano  and  Marc  de  Ravenna,  his 
fellow-pupil,  who  had  conjointly  assisted  each  other,  sepa- 
rated, and  worked  entirely  upon  their  own  account  When 
the  city  of  Rome  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Spar- 
niards  in  1527,  Veneziano  retired  to  Florence,  and  ap- 
plied for  employment  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  was  then 
in  high  repute ;  but  del  Sarto,  dissatisfied  with  the  dead 
Christ  which  he  had  engraved  in  1516,  after  his  design^  re-* 
fused  to  permit  him  to  engrave  any  more  of  his  pictures. 
Veneziano  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  followed 
bis  professional  pursuits  with  great  success,  and  where  he 
died  some  time  about  1540. 

He  generally  marked  his  prints  with  the  initials  A.  V., 
which  were  sometimes  inscribed  on  a  tablet.  He  imitated 
the  style  of  his  master  with  great  attention,  and,  as  far  as 
regards  manual  execution,  with  considerable  success :  some* 
times,  indeed,  he  in  this  respect  excelled  Marc  Antonio ; 
but  in  point  of  taste,  and  in  the  purity  and  correctness  of 
his  outline,  he  fell  far  short  of  that  distinguished  artist. 
Good  impressions  of  the  works  of  Veneziano  are  now  be- 
come extremely  scarce,  and  a  complete  set  is  hardly  to  be 
obtained ;  among  them  will  be  found  a  few,  wherein  he  has 
expressed  the  flesh  entirely  by  means  of  stippling,  in  a  man- 
ner which,  being  imitated  by  Boulanger,  grew  by  degrees 
into  what  is  now  termed  the  chalk  manner  of  engraving.* 

VENIUS,  or  VAN  VEEN,  (Otho,)  a  Dutch  painter  of 
great  eminence,  was  descended  of  a  considerable  family 
in  Leyden,  and  born  in  1556.  He  was  carefully  educated 
by  his  parents  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  at  the  same  time 
learned  to  design  of  Isaac  Nicolas.  In  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country,  he 
retired  to  Liege,  finished  his  studies,  and  there  gave  the 
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first  proofs  of  bis  talents.     He  was  particularly  known  to 
cardinal  Groosbeck,  who  gave  him  letters  of  recommenda^ 
tipn  when  be  went  to  Rome»  where  he  was  entertained  by 
cardinal  Maduccio.     His  genius  was  so  active,  that  he  at 
once  applied  bicnself  to  philosophy,  poetry,  mathematics^ 
and  painting,  the  latter  under  Frederico  Zuchero*     He 
.acquired  an  excellence  in  all  the  parts  of  painting,  espe- 
cially in  the  knowledge  of  the  chiar-oscuro,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  explained  to  the  Flemish  artists  the  principles  of 
lights  and  shadows^  which  his  disciple  Rubens  afterwards 
carried  to  so  great  a  degree  of  pe^rfection.     He  lived  at 
Rome  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  ex«cqted  several 
fine  pictures;  and  then,  passing  into  Germany,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  emperor*^  service.     After  this  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  the  elector  of  Cologn  employed  him  :  but  all 
the  advantages  he  got  from  the  courts  of  foreign  princes 
could  not  detain  him  there*     He  had  a  desire  to  return  into 
the  Low  Countries,,  of  which  Alexander  Farnese,  prince  of 
Parma,  was  th^n  governor.     He  drew  the  princess  picture 
in  armour,  which  confirmed  his  reputation  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Venius  returned  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  adorned  the  principal  churches  with- 
bis  paintings.     The  archduke  Albert,  who  succeeded  the 
prince  of  Parma  in  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
sent  for  him  to  Brussels,  and  made  him  master  of  the  mint, 
a  place  which  took  up  much  of  his  time ;  yet  he  found 
spare  hours  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.     He  drew 
the  archduke  and  the  infanta  Isabella's  portraits  at  large, 
which  were  sent  to  James  L  of  Great  Britain  :   and,  to 
shew  his  knowledge  of  polite  learning,  as  well  as  of  paint- 
ing, .he  published  several  treatises,  which  he  embellished 
with  cuts  of  his  own  designing.   Among  these  are,  1.  *^  Ho- 
ratii  Embiemata,"  Antwerp,  1607,  4to,  often  reprinted,  but 
this  edition  has  the  best  plates.     2.  ^'Amoris  divini  em- 
blemata,"  Antwerp,  1615,  4to.     S.  "  Araorum  emblemata,'^ 
ibid.   16.08,  4to«     4.  ^^  Batavorum  cum  Romanis  bellum, 
&c."  ibid.  161!?,  4to,  &c.     Venius  died  at  Brussels,  1634, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year.     He  had  two  brothers ;  Gilbert^ 
who  was  an  engraver;  and  Peter,  a  painter;  but  bis  great- 
est honour  was  his  having  Rubens  for  a  pupil.  ? 

VENN  (Henry),  a  pious  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Richard  Venn,  rector  of  St« 
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AntholiD^Sy  London,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  noted 
disputant  in  his  day,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  bishop 
Gibson,  in  opposing  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Rundle  to  a  bi- 
shopric, on  account  of  a  conversation  in  which  the  doctor 
had  expressed  sentiments  rather  favourable  to  deism.  Mr. 
Venn  also  assisted  Dr.  Webster  in  writing  the  ^  Weekly 
Miscellany,**  a  periodical  publication  which,  under  the  ve- 
nerable natane  of  Richard  Hooker,  laboured  sealously  i;n 
cl^feace  of  high  church  principles.  He  died  in  1740;  and 
a  volume  of  bis  sermona  and  tracts  was  published  by  his 
wi<iow,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  A«hton,  who  bad  been  executed 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot 
to  bring  back  the  Stuart  family. 

Mr.  Henry  Venn  was  born  at  Barnes,  in  the  county  of 
Surfey,  1725.  He  was  educated,  partly  under  Dr.  Pitman, 
at  Market-street,  and  partly  under  the  reverend  Mr.  Cat^ 
cott,  rector  of  St.  Stephen,  Bristol,  a  Hutchinsonian  divine 
of  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  the  author  of  a  curious 
treatise  on  the  deluge,  and  a  volume  of  sermons.  In  1742 
Mr  Venn  was  admitted  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1743,  and  to  that  of 
Af.A.  in  1749.  There  being  no  fellowship  vacant  in  bis 
own  college,  the  fellows  of  QueenU  unanimously  elected 
hioi  a  member  of  their  society,  in  which  be  continued  till 
kis  marriage  in  1757.  The  lady  to  whom  he  became  united' 
was  daughter  of  Dr.  ^i^hop  of  Ipswich,  author  of  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  creed,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at 
J4idy  Moyer's  lecture  in  1724. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Venn  was  curate  of  Olapham,  where 
be  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  contracted 
a  close  friendship  with  those  eminently  good  men,  sir  John 
Barnard  and  John  Thornton,  esq.  By  way  of  exhibiting 
his  gratitude  to  his  parishioners,  he  published  and  dedicated 
to  them,  in  1 739,  on  his  resignation  of  the  curacy,  a  volume 
of  sermons.  In  the  course  of  that  same  year  he  was  pre* 
pe;lited  to  the  vicarage  of  Huddersfield  in  Yorkshire.  While 
here,  he  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  in  his  vbcit« 
tioB,  and  bis  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  aifectibn 
and  veneration  in  that  extensive  parish.  His  zeal,  how- 
ever, carried  him  beyond  his  strength.  By  his  earnest  and 
frequent  preiaching,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  he  bad 
materially  injured  his  constitution,  and  brought  on  a  coiigH 
and  spitting  of  blood,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
officiating  any  longer  in  so  extensive  a  sphere.     He  there- 
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fbr^  accepted,  in  1770,  the  rectory  of  Yelling  in  Hunting- 
donshire, a  crown  living,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
hi5  gr^at  and  good  frifend  the  lord  chief  baron  Smythe, 
then  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  Durino- 
his  residence  at  Hnddersfield  he  pablished  "The  Com- 
plete Duty  of  Man,**  which  has  gone  through  seven  large 
editions,  including  those  printed  in  Ireland  and  America. 
The  great  object  of  this  book  is  to  counteract  certain  Ar-' 
minian  principles  of  the  celebrSited  vvorfc  which  bears  a 
similar  title,  and  to  infuse  more  of  an  evangelipal  spirjk 
into  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

H6  continued  to  reside  at  Yelling  until  thfe  month  of 
December  1796j  wheh^  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  Which  not  only  shook  his  bodily  fradfie  but  his 
intellects,  ht  removed  to  the  house  qf  his  son,  the  latfc. 
rector  of  Clapham,  Where  he  died  in  June  following,  ag^d 
seventy-tFiree. 

Mr.  Venn  was  remarkably  cheerful  and  facetious  in  con- 
Tersation,  so  that  piety,  as  recommended  by  him,  Wad  plea*  ^ 
sant  and  alluring;  and  the  young  and  the  Careless  w^re 
often  struck,  in  his  company,  with  admiration  at  this  cir- 
cumstance. His  works  were,  1.  *^  The  Perfect  Contrast, 
or  the  entire  opposition  of  Popery  to  the  Religion  of  Jfesus 
the  Son  of  God ;  a  sermon  preached  at  Clapham,  Novem- 
ber 5,  .1758,"  8vo.  A  second  edition  was  printed  in. 1778. 
2.  "  Sennons  on  various  subjects,"  1759,  8vo.  3.  "The  Va- 
riance between  real  and  nominal  Christians  considered^ 
and  the  cause  of  it  explained,'*  a  sermon,  1759,  8vo.  4, 
"The  Duty  of  a  parish  priest,"  a  sermon  preached  at 
Wakefield,  July '2,  1760,  8vo.  5.  "  Christ  the  joy  of  th^ 
Christian  life,  and  death  his  gain,"  a  sermon  preached  at 
Hawofth,  on  the  death  of  William  Grimshaw,  minister  of 
that  parish,  1763,  8vO.  6.  "  Th6  Complete  Duty  of  Man, 
or  a  Syst^n^  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Christiar>ity.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  families,"  1764,  8vo.  7.  "  Man  a 
condemned  sinner,  dnd  Christ  the  strong  hold  to  save  him," 
an  assize  sermon,  1769,  glyo.  8. ;"  A  full  and  fre6  £3rkmi« 
nation  o#  the  rdv.  Dr.  Priestley's  Address  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with  some  stricti^res  on  the  treatise  itself,"  1769,  " 
8vo.  9.  **  A  token  of  respect  to  the  Memory  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Whitfield,"  preached  at  the  countess  of  Huniingdon's. 
Bath,  1770,  8vo.  JO.  "  Mistakes  in  religion  exposed,  in 
an  essay  on  the  Prophecy  of  Zachariah,"  1774,  8vo.  II. 
**  The  Conversion  of  Sinners  the  greatest  charity :  a  ser- 
*VoL.  XXX.  U 
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ition  preached  before  tlie  Society  for  promoting  re%io.i»s 
knowledge,"  1779,  8vo. 

His  son,  John,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  /o/^ 
rector  of  jClapham,  was  born  in  that  parish  March  9,  17d9» 
and  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  under  Mr.Shuie 
at  Leeds.  He  was  then  removed  to  Hippasholme  school, 
wb'ere  he  was  well  grounded  in  classics  by  the  care  of  Mr. 
Sutcliffe,  He  had  afterwards  the  benefit  of  the. rev.  Jo- 
seph Milnex's  instruction  at  the  grammar<-school  at  Hull ; 
and  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Robinson's  and  the  rev.  William 
Ludlan^s,  the  last  an  eminent  mathematician  at  Leicester. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Sidney  Sussex  college.  Cam-' 
.bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1781.  In 
September  1782,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  as  curate  tp.his 
father ;  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  in  March  1783,  and 
two  days  afterwards  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  little 
Dunham,  in  Norfolk.  In  Oct.  1789,  he  married  Miss  Ca- 
therine King,  of  Hull,  who  died  April  15,  1803,  leaving  a 
family  of  seven  children.  In  June  1792,  on  the  death  of 
sir  James  Stonehouse  (predecessor  in  the  baronetcy  to  the 
sir  James  Stonehouse  recorded. in  our  vol.  XXVIIL}  be 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Clapham.  In  August  1812, 
he  married  Miss  Turton,  daughter  of  John  Turtopj^  esq.  of 
CUpham,  and  resided  at  thb  place  from  the  beginnii^  of 
1793,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  July  1,  1813,  aged  fifty-faur. 
Mr.  Venn  never  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  autljor,  nor 
prepared  any  sermons  for  the  press;  but  two  vol uwes  have 
since  been  published,  selected  from  his  manuscripts,,  and 
may  be  considered  '^  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  bis  manner, 
sentiments,  and  doctrine."  They  are  more  pplisbed  in 
style  than  his  father's,  but  ih^re  is  a  perceptible  differefice 
in  their  opinions  on  some. points,  the  father  being  i|  more 
decided  Calvinist.  Prefixed  to  these  sermons,  is  a. brief 
account  o/ the  author,,  from  which  we  have  extracted^the 
above  particulars.' 

VENNER  (Tobias),  a  physician  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  of  genteel  parents  at  Petberton,  near  Bridge- 
water,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1577,  and  in  1594  became  a 
commoner  of  St.  Alban's-hall,  Oxford.  After  taking  a  de- 
cree in  arts,  he  studied  physic,  and  practised  for  a  time 
fi bout  ^Oxford.  In  1613,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
returning  to  his  own  cpiuitry,  practised  for  many  years  at 
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Bridgewater;  but*  afterwards,  a^  or  near  Bathi  "He  was 
highly  esteemed  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  skill  in  his 
profession,  and  maintained  the  character  of  an  upright  and 
charitable-person.  He  died  March  i27,  1660,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Peter's  chorch  in  Bath,  where  a  monument  with 
a  large  inscription,  by  Dr.  Pierce  of  that  city,  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

Dn  Venner  acquired  great  popularity  by  a  work  on  the 
subject  of  diet  and  regimen,  entitled  **  Via  recta  ad  vitam 
longam,"  published  in  two  separate  parts,  the  first  in  1620, 
and  the  second  in  r62S,  but  joined  in  subsequent  editions. 
It  isa  piahi  practical  pieces'  extremely  different  in  manneif 
from  Dr.  Mousset's  •^Treatise  on  Foods,"  ihoufrh  similar  In 
subject.  '  Hrs  account  of  the  several  articles  treated  of,  is 
compiled  (though  without  any  quotations)  from  the  cilrrent 
authors  of  that  time;  and  his  rules  aiid  admonitions,  deli- 
vered with  all  du6  gravity  and  authority,  are  equally  trite. 
His^  style  arvd  manner  are  well  calculated  for  a  popular 
work,  being  plain,  grave,  and  diffuse.  To  the  edition  of 
the-'" Via  Recta'' of  1638,  were  added,  "A  compendious 
Treatise  concerning  the  nature,' -use,  and  efficacy  of  the 
Bather  at  feath ;"  **  Advertisement  concernifjg  the  taking 
of  Physic  in  the  Spring ;'"  "  Censure  concerning  the  water 
of  St;  Vincent's  rocks  near  Bristol,"  said  to  be  the  first  trea-» 
lis^  nsiating  to  Bristol  water;  and  a  '^  Brief  and  accurate 
Treatitie^-conc^jming  the  taking  of  the  fume  of  Tobacco."* 

•VENNING  (IffALPH),  a  nonconformist  divine,  was  born 
about'M'^O,*  and  educated  in  Emmanuel  college,  Cam- 
bri'^e.  fte  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  preferment 
in  thie'cbitrch',  except  the  lectureship  of  St.  Olave's,  South- 
wark,^  froiti'  <vhich'  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in 
16lS2v  Aftei'thishe  preached  at  a  dissenting  ttieeting  at 
Pewterers^ih^tl;  *Lidie-«treet,  as  Colleague  to  a  Mr.  Bragge,* 
irho  ocrtliin^  hftti  and' preached' his  funeral  sermon.  As 
Mr.  Venning  was  a  man  of  no  faction  himself,  men  of  dif- 
ferent fac^tions  afid  sects-were  generally  disposed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  hi8  character,  which  was  that  of  a  man,'  the  object 
of  whose  labours  and  writings  was  to  promote  piety.  He 
was,  in  bis  charity  sermons,  a  powerful  advocate  for  the 
poor,  among  wiiom  he  distributed  annually  some  hundreds 
of  pounds.  His  oratory  on  this  topic  is  said  to  have. been 
almost  irresistible ;  as  some  have  gone  to  church  With  a 
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resoludon  not  to  give,  and  have  been  insenisibly  and  invo* 
luQtarily  melted  into  cooipassion,  and  bestowed  their  alms 
with  uncoiDinon  liberality.  He  died  March  10,  1673.  He 
was  the  author  of  nine  practical  treatises,  specified  by  Ca- 
Umy,  among  which  the  principal  are,  1.  ^^  Orthodox  and 
Miscellaneous  Paradoxes,**  1647,  12mo.  2.  '*  Things  worth 
thinking  on,  or  helps  to  piety,"  12mo,  often  reprinted.  3; 
"  His  Remains,"  with  a  portrait  by  Hollar^"  &c.  He  was 
also  one  of  tlie  cenpilers  of  the  English^Greek  Lexicon 
publishi^in  lesi,  8vo«' 

VERDIER  (Antony,  S£icri7sim  de  Vauprivas),  a  very 
useful  biographer  and  bibliographer,  wm  born  at  Mont* 
brison  en  Forez,  Nov.  11,.  1544.  He  appears  to  have 
served  the  king  both  in  a  military  and  civil  capacity,  and 
was  historiographer  and  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  his  ma-^ 

{'esty.  He  died  at  Duerne,  Sept.  25,  1600.  In  his  youtk 
le  bad  cultivated  poetry,  but  of  his  poetical  efforts  be  pub-^ 
lished  only  some  indifferent  specimens  in  his  great  work. 
He  had,  according  to  Sca^iger,  a  fine  library  of  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Latin  authors,  and  was  con- 
versant in  books  of  all  kinds.  The  fruits  of  his  labours 
were,  1.  *^  La  Prosopographie,  ou  Description  des  personnes 
insignes,  &c.  avec  les  efBgies  d'aucuns  d^iceux,  et  braver 
observations  de  leur  temps,  ann^es,  faits,  et  dits,"  Lyons, 
1573,  4to.  This  he  reprinted  three  times  with  improve- 
ments; ao(!t  the  last,  left)  also  by  him  for  the  press,  was 
published  by  bis  son  Claude,  who  made  some  few  additions 
at  Pans  in  1603,  3  vols,  folio.  This  is  a  very  miscellaneonis 
compilation,  in  which,  although  there  are  a  few  partiteuiars 
,of  the  eminent  men  of  bis  time,  it  requires  some  patience, 
to  find  them.  2.  ^^  Les  Diverses  lemons  d'Antoine  Duver- 
dier,  suivant  celles  de  P.  Messie,"  Lyons,  1576,  8vo.  Of 
ibis  there  have  been  several  editions,  the  most  complete  of 
which  is  that«of  Tournon,,  1605.  These  logons  were  part  of^ 
Duvecdier^s  extracts,  in  the  course  of  bis.  readings  fcom  va- 
rious Greek,.  Latin,  and  Italian  authors:.  3^  *^  Le  Comp- 
seutique,  qu  Traits  facetieux,*'  12mo  ;  but  there  are  some 
doubts  whether  this,  which  did  not  appear  until  1 584,  was 
not  the  compilation  of  another  author.  4«  '^  La  BtbltCN 
theqpe  d'Ant,  Duverdier,  contenant  le  catalogue  de  tous 
les  auteurs  qui  ont  ecrit  on  traduit  en  Frangais^.  avec  le 
supplement  Latin^  du  meme  Duverdier,.  a  la  bibilodieque 
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de  Gesner^'*  Lyons,  1585,  folio.  Croiar  Du  Maine's  work 
of  the  same  kind  had  appeared  the  year  before,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  best  executed  of  the  two ;  but  they  have 
both  been  republished  with  so  many  improvements,  that, 
like  Moreri's,  they  retain  very  little  of  the  original  authors. 
This  improved  edition  was  the  production  of  Rigoiey  and 
Juvi^ny,  who  added  the  notes  of  Lamonnoye,  the  president 
jBouhier  and  Falconet,  and  published  the  whole  in  six 
handsome  volumes,  4to,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Lee  Biblio- 
theques  Fran9iiises  de  Lacroix  du  Maiqa  et  de  Duverdier,** 
1772,  The  work  is  undoubtedly  still  capable  of  improve* 
jment,  but,  as  it  is,  it  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  th« 
bibliographical  library.  Ther^  is  a  copy  in  the  king^s 
library  at  Paris,  with  a  vast  mass  of  MS  additions  and  oor- 
reetions  by  Mercier  de  Saint-Leger.  Le  Long  and  some 
others  attribute  to  Du  Verdier  ^^  La  Biograpbie  et  Proso* 
pographie  des  rois  de  France  jusqu'a  Henri  III.*'  Paris, 
1583,  and  1586,  Svo.  But  others  have  doubted  this,  be-* 
catise  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  a  list  of  his  works  which 
he  wrote  in  1585,  and  in  which  he  gave  not  only  what  h% 
had  published,  but  what  remained  in  manuscript,  suoh  as 
a  translation  of  Seneca,  &c.  His  son,  CLAUDE  Vcitolfift, 
was  born  about  1566,  and  bad  the  ambition  to  become  an 
author,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  poet  and  a  worse  critic ; 
he  also  spent  the  property  his  father  left  him,  and  lived  an 
obscure  and  miserable  life  till  about  1649,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  its  period.  The  Worst  feature  of  bis  character 
k  the  disrespectful  manner  in  wbieh  he  has  treated  his  fa«* 
therms  talents  and  labours,  in  a  work  which  he  puUished  in 
1586^,  and  1609,  4to,  entitled  "  In  autores  peneomnes  an- 
tiquos  potissiipum  censidnes  et  correctiones/'  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient character  of  this  work,  that  he  blames  Virgil  for  his 
bad  LatiA.^ 

VERDIER  (Gilbert  SAUI4KIBR  Bu),  one  of  the  most 
prolific  authors  in  the  Fre^ich  series,  deserves  some  notice 
^s  having  been  often  mistaken  for  Claude  Du  Verdier,  and 
even  fof  Antony,  who  was  dead  long  before  this  Gilbert 
was  born.  It  is  not  known  to  what  part  of  Fraoee  he  be» 
longed.  It  appears  that  is^e  was  historiographer  of  France, 
and  that  after  all  his  numerous  pubUcationa, ,  he  was  ob«> 
liged  in  1676  to  apply  for  an  asylum,  for  hin;iself  and  his 
wife,  in  the  hoipital  qI  Salpetriere,  wbeie  he  died  im  1^8€. 
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Bayle  has  a  very  superficial  article  on  Iiim.  Joty  allbws 
him  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  historical  vkftks  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  doubts  whether  the  romances  unddr  the 
name  of  Duverdier  are  not  by  another  hand,  arrd  bis'reftson 
is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  man's  continuing  to  wHte 
and  publish  for  the  long  space  of  sixty  years.  This^  how^ 
ever,  is  not  absolutely  decisive.  Thirteen  historical  works 
are  ascribed  to  Duverdier,  all  published  in  1 2mo,  in  one^ 
two,  or  morcTolumes  each,  consisting  of  histories  of  Freiilce, 
Turkey,  Spain,  England,  Rome,  and  some  lives*  H«  ro^ 
mances  amount  to  fourteen,  but  seem  to  be  quite  forgotten 
in  bis  own  country,  and  will  not  easily  be  revived  in  this 
by  any  list  we  can  give.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  trans- 
lations.^ 

VERE  (Francis),  a  brave  English  commander,  was  «e- 
cond  son  to  GeofFroy  Vere,  who  was  third  son  of  John  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford.  He  was  born  in  1554,  and  applying  him- 
self early  to  the.  military  art,  became  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous general^  of  his  time.  He  served  first  among  the 
forces  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  command  of 
the  earL  of  Leicester,  to  the  assistance  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  where  be  gave  proofs  of  a  warlike  genius,  and 
tindaunted  courage.  In  1588,  he' was  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  which  gallantly  defended  Bergen -op -Zoom 
against  the  prince  of  Parma '  and  **  that  tt ue  couragfe 
might  not  want  its  xlue  reward  or  distinction,'*  says  Cam- 
den, *<  the  lord  Willoughby,  who  was  general  6f  the  En- 
glish after  Leicester's  departure,  conferred  the  honour  df 
knighthood  on  sir  Francis  Vere,  whose  great  fame  cbin- 
menced  from  this  siege." 

In  1589,  the  town  of  Bergh,  upon  the  Rhine,  being  be- 
sieged by  the  marquis  of  Warrenbon,  and  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions,  sir  Francis  Vere  was  sent  by  the  States- 
general  to  count  Meurs,  governor  of  Guelderland,  with 
nine  companies  of  English,  to  concert  with  him  measures 
for  the  relief  of  that  town;  At  his  coming  to  Arnheim, 
the  governor  being  greatly  hurt  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  states  of  the  province  representing  to  sir 
Francis  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  great  extre-* 
mity  it  was* reduced  to;  at  their  earnest  desire  he  hastened 
to  its  relief,  with  seven  companies  of  Dutch  foot,  apd 
twjelve  troops  of  horse.     With  these,  and  carriages  laden 
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with  provisions,  be  marched  towards  Bergh,  through  a 
heathy  find  open  country,  with  such  diligence,  that  hav- 
iog  surprised  the  enemy,  who  lay  dispersed  in  their  forts 
about  the  town,  in  full  view  of  them,  he  put  provisions 
into  it,  and  returned  without  loss.  After  some  days  re- 
freshment, the  States,  who  had  received  advice  how  mat- 
ters passed  at  Bergh,  ordered  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions 
for  it  under  the  command  of  sir  Francis.  When  he  came 
within  two  Euglish  miles  of  the  town,  the  way  they  were 
to  takei  being  very  narrow,  and  leading  by  the  castle  of 
Loo,  the  enemy  fropfi  the  castle  galled  his  men  and  horses 
in  their  passage. with  such  resolution,  that  sir  Francis  per- 
ceived they  were  not  fhe  ordinary  garrison.  Yet,  by  his 
military  skill  and  valour,  he  beat  them  back  to  their  castle, 
and  ivas  no  farther  interrupted  by  thein  in  his  passage 
through,  the  narrow  way:  but  before  he  could  well  form 
his  noen  on  an  adjoining  plain,  he  was  again  attacked  by 
a  fresh  b^dy  of  the  enemy.  At  the  first  encounter,  his* 
borse  was  killed  under  him  by  a  pike,  and  falling  upon 
biii),  he  could  not  presently  ribe,  but  lay  between  the  two 
firmies^. receiving  a  hurt  in  his  leg,  and  several  thrusts 
with  pikes  through  his  clothes,  till  the  enemy  was  forced 
to  give  way;  «nd  though  his  forces  consisted  only  of  the 
two  English  troops  under  his  command^  and  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  men,  yet  by  his  valour  and  conduct 
the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  lost  about  eight  hundred 
xuen.  He-  afterwards  threw  in  provisions  into  Bergh,  and 
exchanged  the  garrison,  though  count  Mansfeldt  was  near 
with  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hifn- 
dred  horse. 

In  1590,  he  bravely  relieved  the  castle  of  Lickenhooven, 
in  the  fort  bf  Recklinchusen,  with  the  diocese  of.CoIogn, 
in  which  the  States  had  a  garrison  that  was  besieged ;  and 
he  also  recovered  the  town  of  Burick  in  Cleves,  and  a  lit- 
t\e  fort  on  that  .side  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  sur- 
prized by  the  enemy.  In  1591,  he  took  by  stratagem  a 
Ibrt  near  Zutpben,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  siege  of  that 
town.  The  manner  in  which  he  made  himself  master  of 
this  place  is  thus  related  by  himself  in  his  *^  Con^men- 
taries :"  "  I  chose,"  he  says,  "  a  good  nuniber  of  lus^  . 
and  hardy  young  soldiers,  the  most  of  which  I  apparelled 
like  the  country-* wooien  of  those  parts,  the  rest  like  the 
inent  gave  to  some  baskets,  to  others  packs,  and  such 
burthens  as  the  people  usually  carry  to  the  market,  with 
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pi^tols^  and  short  swords,  and  daggers  Und«r  tbeir  gar- 
menu,  willing  tbem,  by  two  or  tbree  in  a  company,  by 
break  of  day,  to  be  at  tbe  ferry  of  Zutphen,  which  is  just 
against  the  fort,  as  if  they  stayed  for  tbe  passage-boat  of 
the  town ;  and  bade  them  there  to  sit  and  rest  themselves 
in  the  mean  time,  as  near  the  gate  of  tbe  fort  as  they  could 
for  avoiding  suspicion,  and  to  seize  upon  the  same  as  soon 
as  it  was  opened,  which  took  so  good  effect,  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  entry  of  the  fort,  and  held  tbe  same  till  au  o£Bcer 
with  two  hundred  soldiers  (who  was  laid  in  a  covert  not  far 
off)  came  to  their  succour,  and  so  became  fuUy  master  of 
tbe  place.  By  which  means  the  siege  of  the  town  after- 
wards proved  the  shorter." 

Sir  Fraacis  also  assisted  count  Maurice  at  tbe  siege  of 
Peventer,  being  the  chief  instrument  in  tbe  taking  that 
place ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  conduct  and  valour, 
that  tbe  duke  of  Parma  received  a  signal  defeat  before 
Knodsenburgh  fort,  near  Nimeguen :  which  obliged  that 
prince  to  retire  from  thence,  with  more  dishonour  than  in 
any  action  that  he  had  undertaken  in  tbose  wars.  In  1596. 
be  was  recalled  from  tbe  Low  Countries,  and- employed  in 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Mar- 
shal :  and  in  this  enterprize  be  displayed  bis  usual  cou- 
rage and  military  skill.  He  returned  again  to  Holland 
the  following  year,  and  bad  a  principal  share  in  the 
action  near  Turnbout,  where  near  three  thousand  of  tbe 
enen\y  were  killed  and  taken.  Some  time  after  be  was 
appointed  governor  of  tbe  Brill,  one  of  tbe  cautionary 
tqvtns  in  the  Lovy  Countries,  and  was  permitted  at  tbe 
same  time  to  retain  the  command  of  tbe  English  troops 
in  the  service  of  tbe  States.  In  1599,  when  a  new  Spanish 
invasion  was  apprehended,  tb^  queen  constituted  him  Lord 
Marshal :  and  being  sent  over  in  all  possible  haste,  he 
embarked  on  tbe  22d  of  August  at  the  Brill,  and  arrived 
in  London  tbe  next  day,  where  he  remained  until  all  ap- 
ptrehensions  of  an  invasion  were  over.  He  then  returned 
back  to  tbe  Hague,  and  had  there  an  audience  of  tbe 
States. 

In  the  beginning  of  1600,  he  had  much  dispute  with 
tbe  States  about  son;ie  accounts,  and  particularly  their 
having  lessened,  in  his  absence,  the  com|xauies  he  com- 
manded for  them,  from  an  hundred  and  fifty  to  an  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  men.  He  still  however  coojtinued  m  hia 
comn^and,  and  about  this  time  the  forcea  of  tbe.  States  laid 
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siege  to  Mieuport ;  but  Albert,  archduke  pf  Austria,  who 
cpinmanded  ibe  Spanish  forces,,  hs^ving  recovered  ip^ny 
fort$  which  had  been  surprized  by  the  troops  in  the  Putch 
service,  and  cut  oiF  eight  huudred  Scots  yvho  were  posted 
as  a  rear-guard  to  intercept  his  passage,  c^me  to  the  re*? 
lief  of  Nieuport,  aud  a  battle  became  unavoidable.  The 
army  of  the  States  vy^s  comufianded  by  prinqp  Maurice,  and 
the  chief  officers  under  biq»  were  sir  Francis  Yere,  who  was 
lieqtenant-general  of  t^e  foot,  and  colonel  Lodovic^  of 
Nassau,  general  of  the  horse.  Yere,  who  commanded 
in  the  front,  h^^^iog  occasion  \o  rep£^ss  a  ford,  before  he 
could  come  to  a  convenient  place*  of  action,  ordered  his 
men  not  to  strip  themselves  \  fqr  whi^h  h^  assigned  this 
reason,  '^  that  they  would  in  a  fipw  hours  either  have  beuer 
clothes,  or  stand  in  need  of  none."  A  council  of  war 
being  ttieo  l}eld,  prince  Mavirice  was  entirely  directed  by 
Verej  who  was  bf  opinion,  th^!^  the  army  of  the  St£lte$ 
Qi]g|)t  to  wait  fpir  the  eneipy.  The  dispositioni&  for  tke 
battle  were  then  made  by  Yerf  vvitb  admirable  jqdgment ; 
and  the  English,  who  were  npl  abpve  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  were  poste^  upon  the  eii^inences  of  the  downs, 
and  supported  by  a  body  of  Friesland  ^)^sque(eer8.  The 
archduke  was  all  this  time  advancing:  bi)t  his  horse,  the 
foot  being  left  behind,  were  be^^  bj^ck  by  Yere.  The  foot, 
however,  coming  up,  a  blpody.conQict  ensued,  in  which 
Y^te  was  wounded,  receivii^g  one  shot  through  his  leg,  and 
another  through  his  thigh,  wlulst  his  horse  was  killed  under 
bim,  and  himself  almpst  taken  prisoner :  bu|  prince  Maur 
rice  advancing  with  the  main  body,  the  battle  became 
general ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  the  courage  ^^d  good  con* 
duct  of  Yere,  received  a  total  defeat. 

The  last  and  most  signal  military  exploit  performed  by 
sir  Francis  Yere,  was  his  galls^nt  defence  of  Qstend,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  archduke  Albert  apd  a  very  numerous 
army«  Vere  bad  been  apppin^^d  geuer^l  of  all  the  army 
of  the  Sit^tes  in  ^nd  about  Qsteud  \  aitd  acCQrdingly  he 
entered  that  city  on  th^  lltb  pf  July,  IQQl,  in  or<ier  to 
undertaH^  the  defence  of  it,  with  eight  companies  of  Eng- 
lisb^  and  found  in  the  place  thirty  ^omp^nies  of  Nether* 
lan^ei^s^  ms^king  about  9i2j:teen  or  s^yeutieen  hundred  men. 
W^  tji^is  hs^ndrv^,  fqi^  90  les^  th^MP  fpur  tho^^and  vii^e  ne- 
cesf^ry  fpi^  a  prqpf r  df^uc^si  h€^  r^plu^ely  defended  the 
pl^c^  ft»f  a  Iq^^'g  lioEif  JVgsiin^t  ^he  Spi^ft\«h^  »W3Py,  whi^K  was 
compelled  ^t  t^wekr#  th^ij$£^Hd,  noii^n.    X>ur49g  the  cpursf^  of 
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the  siege  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  companies 
of  English,  and  cut  out  a  new  harbour  at  Oitend,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  him.  On  Aug.  14,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  which 
obliged  him  to  remove  into  Zealand  till  Sept.  19,  when  he 
returned  to  Ostend,  and  found  that  in  his  absence  some 
English  troops  had  arrived  there  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
On  Dec.  4,  in  the  night,  the  Spaniards  fiercely  assaulted  ^he 
English  trenches,  so  that  sir  Francis  Vefe  was  called ilp  with- 
out having  time  to  put  on  his  clothes;  butby  hisbohdotitand 
valout  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  lost  about  500  Wen. 
In  the  mean  time  the  place  began  to-  be  much  distressed  ; 
and  sir  Francis,  having  advice  that  the  besiegers  intended 
a  general  assault,  in  order  to  put  them  off,  and  gain  time, 
he  artfully  contrived  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them  for  the 
surrender  of  the  place ;  but  receiving  part  of  the  supplies 
which  he  had  long  expected  from  the  States,  with  an  as- 
surance of  more  at  hand,  he  broke  off  the  treatj\  The 
archduke,  equally  surprized  and  enraged  at  this  conducf, 
which  indeed  is  scarcely  to  be  vindicated,  took  a  resolu- 
tion to  revenge  himself  of  those  within  the  town,  saying  he 
would  put  them  all  to  the  sword  ;  and  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers likewise  took  an  oath,  that,  if  they  entered,  they 
would  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  They  made 
a  general  assault  on  Jan.  7,  1602 ;  but  sir  Francis,  with 
only  twelve  hundred  men,  kept  off  the  enemy's  army  of 
1Q,000,  which  threw  that  day  above  2,200  shot  on  the 
town;  and  had  before  discharged  on  it  no  less  than  163,200 
cannon  shot,  leaving  scarcely  a  whole  house  standing.  Oar 
heroic  general  having  acquired  immortal  honour  in  the  de- 
fence of  Ostend  for  eight  months  together,  resigned  his 
government  March  7,  J  602,  to  Frederic  l>orp,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  States  to  succeed  him ;  and  he  and 
his  brother,  sir  Horatio  Vere,  returned  into  Holland. 

3oon  after  his  discbarge  from  tlie  government  of  Ostend, 
sir  Francis,  at  tbfc  request  of  the  States,  came  into  Eng- 
kftd  to  desire  fresh  succours,  which  went  oVer  in  May, 
and  were  to  be  under  his  command.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned again  to  Holland  ;  and  Upon  receiving  the  news  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  death,  be  proclaimed  king  James  I.  at  the 
j^ritl^  in  Aprii  1603.  A  few  months  after  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  government  of  the  Brill  expiring,  or  he  being^ 
superseded  at  Elizabeth's  death,  it  was  renewed  to  him  by 
king  James«     But  under  this  pacific  sovereign,  a  peace  was 
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concluded  with  Spain  ii>  1601.  Sir  Francis  survived  this 
about  four  years,  and  ^ied  at  home,  Aug.  28^  1608,  in 
the  ftfty.fourtb  year  of  his  age.  H^e  was  interred  iiv  8t. 
John's  cliap^ly  Westminster-abbey,  where  a  monument 
was  eirept^.tq  bi«  memory  by  hisj  lady.  Besides  his  other  ' 
prefero)en,ts,  he  was  governor  of  Portsmouth.  He  had  three 
«Qns  and  two  d^ugbters,  who  ail  di«d  before  him.  He 
maFried  Elizabeth,  second  4^ughter  of  John  Dent,  a  ci- 
tizen pf  London,,  and  she  re-married  with  Patrick  Murray, 
a  son  of^ohn  earl  of  Tullibar^iney  in  Scotland. 

Sir  Francis  Vere  was  a  general  of  the  greatest  bravery, 
and  of  equal  military  talents*  Queen  Elizabeth  bad  an 
high  opinion  of  him,  and  always  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  often  saying  that  she  *^  held  him  to  be 
the  worthiest  captain  of  her  time.''  He  was  a  man  of  let* 
ters,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  general,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  principal  military  transactions,  whicih  were 
published  from  the  author's  original,  compared  with  two 
other  transcripts,  in  1657,  by  William  Dillingham,  D.  D. 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Commentaries  of  sir  Francis  Vere, 
being  divers  pieces  of  service,  wherein  he  had  cotmmand, 
written  by  himself,  in  way  of  commentary,"  Cambridge, 
fol.  with  portraits  of  sir  Francis,  and  sir  Horace  Vere,  sir 
John  Ogle,  and  maps  and  plans,  &c.  and  addi^ons  by  sir 
John  Ogle,  Henry  Hexham,  Isaac  Docislaus,  and  the 
editor,'  , 

VERE  (Sir  Horace),  baron,  of  Tilbury,  and  youfiger 
brother  io  the  prec<eding  sir  Fraficis  Vere,  was  born  at  Kir- 
by-hall,  if)  Essex,  in  1565.  Entering  early  into  amilitary 
life,^  he  accompanied,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
his  brother,  sir  Francis,  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  In 
J  600  he  had  a.  considerable  share  in  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  English, and  Dutch  near  Nieuport.  He  afterwards, 
as  well  as  his  brother,  signalized  himself  in  the  defence  of 
Oslend.  He  commanded  the  forces, sent  by  king  James  I. 
to  the  assistance  of  the  elector  Palatine,  He  was  a  man  of 
a  steady  and  sedate  courage^  and  possessed  that  presence 
of  mind  in  the  greatest'  dangers  and  ediergencies,  which 
is  the  highest  qualification  of  a  general.  It  was  owing  to 
this  quality  thati  he  daade  that  glorious  retreat  from  Spinola, 

t  Bior.  Brit — Lloyd's  and  Fuller's  Worthies. — Peck's  Cromwell  C^nectioM, 
p/S^.^-Lo'dgt^s  Illustrations,  vol.  III. 
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Ike  Spanish  general,  which  was  the  greatest  action  of  his 
life ;  and  his  taking  of  Slays  was  attended  with  difficuittes 
«rbich  were  thought  insuperable. 

Upon  the  accession  of  king  Charles  I.  sir  Horace  Vere, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  advanced  to  tho  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Vere,  baron  of  Tilbury  ;  being  tfie  first 
peer  created  by  that  monarch.  He  died  the  2d  of  May, 
1635,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.  He  married 
a  lady  who  was  then  the  widow  of  Mr.  John  Uoby :  she 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  sir  John  Tracy  of  Dodding- 
ton, or  Tuddington,  in  Gloucestershire.  She  died  in  I67i, 
at  a  great  age.  The  parliament  placed  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  Charles  I.  under  the  care  of  this  lady,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  piety  and  worth,  and  in  her  punning  epi- 
taph, written  by  Dr.  Simon  Ford,  is  thus  addressed, 

"  Nobilitaa  tibi  vera  fuit  3  prudentia  vera ; 
Vera  tibi  pietas^  &c." 

Clark  has  a  long  account  of  her  in  his  lives  published  in 
1684,  fol.  and  so  highly  was  sir  Horace  esteemed,  that  at 
his  death  a  volume  was  published,  dedicated  to  lier,  con- 
taining "  {llegies  celebrating  the  happy  memory  of  sir 
Horatio  Vere,"   &c.  Lond.  1642,  8vo.  * 

VERE  (Edward),  seventeenth  earl  of  Oxford,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  the  sixteenth  earl,  who  died  in  1563,  by 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Golding,  esq. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1540  or  1541, 
and  in  bis  youth  travelled  in  Italy,  whence  it  is  said  he 
was  the  first  who  imported  embroidered  gloves  and  per- 
fumes into  England,  and  presenting  queen  Elizabeth  with 
^  pair  of  the  former,  she  was  so  pleased  with  them,  ^ as  to 
be  drawn  with  them  in  one  of  her  portraits.  This  gives  us 
but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  hi$  judgment,  y.et  he  had  ac- 
complishments suited  feo  the  times,  and  made  a  figiire  in 
the  courtly  tournaments  so  much  encouraged  in  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's reigti.  He  once  had  a  rencounter  with  sir  Philip 
Sidney  (see  SIDNEY,  vol*.  XXV IF.  p.  507),  which  did  not 
redound  much  to  his  honour.  In  1585,  Walpole  says  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  that  etnbarked  with  the  ei^rl 
of  Leicester  for  the  relief  of  the  States  of  Holland  ;  but 
Camden,  who  givds  a  list  of  the  principal  perisonages  con- 
t^erned  in  that  expedition^  makes  no  mention  of  him.,  It> 
\,B^Q  be  sAt  a^  lord  great  cbambbrlain  of  England  on  ibe 

■ 

^  Biog.  Brit.-*BibIiosrapher,  Vol.  Il.«^li0dge'8  UlusUatioiif. 
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trial  of  Mary  ^iieen  of  Scots.  In  1588  he  hired  and  fitted 
out  ships  at  bis  own  ebatge  against  the  Spanish  Adnada. 
Id  1589  he  sat  on  the  trial  of  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Aran- 
del ;  and  in  l^OJ,  on  the  trials  of  the  earis  of  £sse5c  and 
Southampton.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  hii 
life  was  his  cruel  usage  of  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughfe^ 
of  the  celebrated  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  in  reveng6 
for  the  pare  acted  bj  that  statesman  against  Thomas  duke 
uf  Norfolk^  for  whom  he  had  a  warm  friend8ht[1.  Camderi 
says,  that  having  vainly  interceded  with  bis  father-in -lavr 
for  the  duke^s  life,  he  grew  so  incensed  that  he  vowed  te- 
vfenge  against  the  daughter,  and  •*  not  only  forsook  he^ 
bed,  but  sold  and  consumed  that  great  inheritance  de- 
i$cended  to  hitti  from  his  ancestors  ;"  but  in  answer  to  this, 
Collins  says,  that  the  estate  descended  to  his  son.  It  was 
probably,  however,  much  impaired,  as  Arthur  Wilson  agreed 
with  Camden,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  in^ 
ferred  from  a  letter  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  IM.  422: 
The  earl  was  buried  at  Hackney,  July  6,  1604. 

His  character  appears  to  have  been  marked  with  haugh- 
tiness, vanity,  and  atfectation.  He  aped  Italian  dresses,' 
and  was  called  "  the  mirror  of  Tuscanisitoo.'*  His  rank, 
however,  and  his  illustrious  family  commanded  the  respect 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  literary  world,  and  among  hi'S 
eulogists  were  the  contemporary  writers,  Watson,  Lily, 
Goldirtg,  Munday,  Greene,  Lock,  an^  Spenser.  Scattered 
pieces  of  his  poetry  are  found  in  the  collections  of  the 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  *'  Paradise  of  dayntie  de- 
vises," Iftidiy  reprinted'  in  the  Bibliographer.  In  these 
there  appear  the  same  traits  as  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited itt  his  character.  They  are  generally  afWcted,  full  of 
conceit  and  antithesis,  and  obscure.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  written  comedies,  and  to  have  been  reckoned  the  bestr 
writer  oiE  comedy  in  his  time,  but  the  very  uames  of  thesef 
plays  are  lost.  His  lady,  Anne,  has  lately  been  introduced 
to  pablie  observation,  as  a  poetess,  by  Mr.  George  Stee- 
▼ens,  the  editor  of  Shakspeare.  Her  poetical  attempts 
are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  odes  and  sonnets,  entitled^ 
**  Diana,**  published  by  one  John  Southern  or  Sodthern. 
Some  account  of  these,  which-  seem  to  be  below  medio- 
crity, is  given  by  Mr.  Park  as  a  supplementary  article  to 
Walpole's  ^  Royal  and  Noble  Autl^ors.*" 

»  £iof«.Br(t.~Bibliograplier»,To1.  111.— Park's  Royal  and  Noble  AuUior*.  . 
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VERGER  DE  Haubamc  (John  pe),  abbot  of  8t*  Cyrm, 
famous  in  the  seventeeuth  ceotu^y  as  a-oootroversial  w? iter, 
was  born  in  15Si,  at  Bayonne,  of  a  good  family*  >^  He  pur* 
aued  his  studieB  at  Louvain,  and  formed  a  strictfrienddbip 
with  the  celebrated  Jausenius^  hia  fellow  student.     Ii^  lOlO 
ho  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  oo  the  re^tgnatioa   of 
Heory   Lewis  Chateignier  dela  Rothe-Posai,  bisbof)  of 
Poitiers.     The  new  abbot  read  the  fathers  and  the  councils 
with  JanseniuSi  and  took  great  pains  to  impress  him  with 
bis  sentimeoU  and  opinions^  asweil  as  a  number  of  divines 
wah  whom  he  corresponded ;  nor  did  be  leave  any  ineai»s 
untried  to  inspire  M.  leMaltre,  M.  Arnauid^  M.  d*Ai)di]iy, 
and  Several  more  disciples  whom*  be  bad  gained,  with  tli^ 
same  opiniof)3.     This  conduct  making  much> noise,  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  besides  piqued  that  the  abbot  of  St. 
Cyran  refusod  to.  declare  himself  for  the  itullity  of  tbe  mar- 
jtiage  between   Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of 
Louis  the  thirteenth,  and  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  coutined 
him  at  Vinqgnnes,  May  II,   i638.     After   this  minister's 
death,  the  abbot  regained  his  liberty,  but  did  not  enjoy  it 
long,  for  be  died  at  Paris,  October  18,   1643,  aged  sixty-' 
twu,  and.  was.  buried  at  St.  Jacques  du  HauirPas,  where 
bis  epitaph  may  be  seen  on  one  side  of  tbe  high  altar*     Ui$ 
works  ar^,  I,  "  Lettres  Spirituelles,"  2  vols.  4to,  or  *vo, 
reprintedl at  Lyons,   i67d,  3  vols.  12mo,  to  which  a  fourth 
has  been  .added,  containing  several  small  tracts  written  by 
M.  de  St.  Cyran,  and'^  printed  separately.     2.  **  Qoestion 
Roy  ale,"  in  which  be  examines  in  what  extremity  a  subject 
might  be  obliged  to  save  the  life  of  hia  prince  at^he  eo£* 
pence  of  his  own,  1609,.  12mo.     This  last  was  much  talked 
of,  and   his   enemies  drew  inferences  and   consequences 
from  it,  which  neither  he  nor  his  disciples  by  any  juiaus 
approved.     3.  "  L*Aum6ne  Chr^tienne,  ou  J'radition.  de 
TEglise  toucbant  la  charite  en  vers  les  Pauvr^s,'*    2' \o\i. 
12mo;     The  second  part  of  this  work  is  entitled  *'  L*Ao- 
m6no  ecclesiastique."     M.  Anthony  le  Maltre  had  a-g^eater 
share  in  the  last-mentioned   book  than  the  abbot  of  St. 
Cyran.     He  published  some  other  works  of  a  similar  cast, 
but  bis  last  appears  to  deserve  most  notice.     It  is*  entitled 
"  Petrus  Aurelius,"  and  is  a  defence  of  the  ecclesiastieal 
hierarchy  agaiust  the  Jesuits.     H^  was  assiiited  in  this  book- 
by  his  nephew,  the  abbe  de  Barcos^  and  it  seems  to  have 
done  him  the  most  honour  of  all  his  works,  though  ^t  must 
be  acknowledged,  says  the  abb6  L'Avocat,  that  if  all  the 
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nJbuse  of  tbe  Jesuits,  and  the  invectives  against  their  onler^ 
yrere  takisu  fram  this  great  yolume,  very  little  would  re- 
inaii\«     L'Avocat  is  also  of  opinion  that  M.  Hallier^s  small 
tract  on  the  same  subject,  occasioned  by  the  censure  of  the 
clergy  in  r635y  is  .more  solid,  much  deeper,  and  contains 
better  arguments,  than  .any  that  are  to  be- found  in  the 
great  volume  of  ^*  Pecrus  AureHus."     The  first  edition  of 
this  book  is  the  collection  of  different  parts,  printed  be- 
tween 1632  .^id  16S5,  for  which  the  printer  Morel  was 
|)ai(i  by  the  clergy,  though  it  was  done  without;  their  order« 
The  assembly  held  in  1641  caused  an  edition  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1642,  which  tbe  Jesfiits  seized  ;  but  it  was  never- 
theless dispersed  on  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy.    This 
^edition  contains  two  pieces,  *^  Confutatio  collectiouis  loeo- 
rum  quos  Jesuitae  compilarunt,  &c."  that  are  not  in   the 
third  edition,  which  was  also  published  at  the  clergy *s  ex- 
pence  in   1646.     But  to  this  third  edition  is  prefixed,  the 
eulogy,  written  by  M.  Godeau  on  the  author,  by  order  of 
the  clergy,  and  tbe  verbal  process  which  orders  it;  whence 
it  appears  that  their  sentiments  respecting  biin,»  differed 
widely  from  those  of  the^Iesuits  and  their  adherenta.     The 
abbot  de  St.  Cyran  was  a  man  of  much  simplicity  in  his 
manners  and  practice:  he   told   his  beads;  he  exorcised 
heretical  books  before  be  read  them  :  this  simplicity,  how* 
ever,  concealed  a  great  fund  of  learning,  and  great  talents 
for  persuasion,  without  which  be  could  never  have  gained 
%o  many  illustrious  and  distinguished  disciples,  as  Mess. 
Arnauld,  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  and  the 
other  literati  of  Port  Royal,  vfho  all  bad  the  highest  vene« 
ration  for  him,  and  placed  the  most  unbounded  confidence 
in  him.     But  whatever  talents  be  might  have  for  speaking, 
pelrsuading,  and  dufecting,  he  certainly  had  none  for  writ« 
ing;  nor  are  his  ^ooks answerable  to  bis  high  reputation;^ 
-     VERGERIUS  {Peter  Paosl),  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  fourteeiKh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was  born  in 
1349  at  Justinopolis,  now  Citpo  d'Istria,  a  town  situated  at 
the  extrenliity  of  thc^  Adriatic  gulph,  not  far  from  Trieste. 
Qf  his  preceptors  we  only  know  that  he  learned  Greek  of 
Chrysolora$  at  Venice,  and*  canon  law  of  Francis  de  Za- 
harella  at  Florence.   -  He  is  said  to  have  composed  the  in- 
scription on  the  Bionumen^of  Chrj^loras  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  at  Constance,  where  that  eminent  scholar  died 
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in  1415.  After  viintirig  tdt^ral  cities  tn  Italy,  where  be 
diiplayed  his  knowledge  of  f>hil6ftephy,  eivil  l^w,  matbe* 
maticiy  Greek,  Ibc.  he  assisted  at  the  conricil  of  Consiance, 
«fkd  wefit  thetiee  to  Hungary,  to  which  it  was  thought  he 
was  invited  by  the  ettifiefor  Sigisitiond.  The  ^i'inee  of 
Carrara,  th^n  in  pos^ssion  of  Padua,  chose  him  for  pre- 
ceptor to  bis  children.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1431 ;  Saxiils  says  1428.  In  his  last  days  his  faculties  ex- 
perienced a  total  decay,  nor  did  be  appear  to  have  any  en- 
joydieftt  of  his  reason  but  at  short  intervals. 

H«  Wrote  a  history  of  the  princes  of  Carrara,  which  is  in- 
serted in  Bluratori^s  collection,   vol.  XVL    published  at 
Milan  1730^  who  did  nut  know  that  it  had  appeared  eight 
years  before  in  the  **The8aur.  Antiq.  Ital.''  vol.  VI.  part 
III.  published  at  Leyden.  He  ^rote  also  a  life  of  Petrarch, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Tomasi.ni's  "  Petrarcha  Redivivns ;" 
an  elogiunfi  on  St.  Jerom ;  a  treatise  de  '^  Republica  Vene- 
ta,'*  published  at  Rome  in  1526  ;  and  testified  his  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  classical  learnings  by  publishing  an  invective 
against  Malatesta,  who,  by  a  misguided  zea),  had  remored 
from  tbe  market-place  of  Mantua  a  statue  of  Virgil.   One 
of  bis  most  celebrated  treatises  was  that  *^  De  ingenuis  mo- 
ribtls,*'  composed  for  the  use  of  the  prince  of*  Carrara's 
children.      This,    which  was    so  popular  as  to  become  a 
scboot-book,  and.  as  such  Paul  Jovius  nfientions  its  being 
put  intp  his  hands  when  a  youth,  was  first  published,   with 
other  treatises  of  tbe  same  kind,  at  Milan  in  1474,  4to', 
aiid  reprinted  in   1477.      Brunet,  however,    mentions  an 
edition  pirior  to  either  of  these,  which  he  supposes  printed 
about  1472,  with  the  title  ^' Ad  Ubertinum  Cararieosem 
de  ingenuis  moribus  opus  e  Magno  Basileo,  et  e  Xeno- 
phonti  de  tirannide  Leonardi  Aretini  traductio.'*     Brunet 
also  mentions,  that  the  editions  of  1474  and  1477  are  to  be 
fotmd  separate  from  the  other  treatises  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
afterwards  printed  with  them,  at  Venice :  for  example  iti 
1502,  with  Bonardbs  and  others  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  at  Basil  in  1541,  with  Vitruvius  Hoscius  "  de 
docendi   studendique  mbdo,'*  &C.      Vergerius   translated 
into  Latiil  Arrian^s  history  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Qreat,  and  it  is  said  purposely  avoided  any  particular 
elegance  of  style,  lest  his  royal  reader  should  stand  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter.     If  this  be  true  it  can- 
not be  ^  matter  of  much  regret  that  such  a  translation  was 
nif^t  printed.      Vergerius  is  likewise  said  to  have  written 
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poetry )  and  even  a  Latin  ieoinedy,  which  is  pres«erved  iilttia* 
nuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library.  It  was  tbe  production 
of  bis  joutb,  and  is  entitled  '^Paulus.'^  .Sassi,  in  bis  ty 
pographical  history  of  Milan,  has  printed  the  prologue.  ^ . 

VERGERIUS  (Peter  Paul),  usually  called  the  Younger^ 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Justi* 
nopolis,  and  of  the  same  family.  Where  he  >v<as  educated  / 
we  are  not  told,  but  he  soon  became  celebrated  for  his  ac? 
quirements  in  canon-law  and  scholastic  divinity  ;  and  these 
recommemled  him  to  the  attention  of  the  pope,  Clement 
VII.  wh6  employed  him  as  his  nuncio  at  the  memorably 
diet  of  Augsburgh  in  1530,  and  entrusted  him  with  a  very 
ample  commission.  He  was  instructed  to  use  every  endea* 
vour  to  prevent  tbe  holding  of  a  national  council  in  Ger* 
many,  and  to  induc^e  king  Ferdinand,  the  emperor^s  bro- 
ther, to  oppose  any  proposition  of  that  kind.  Ve^rgerias 
eKecuted  this  commission  with  great  zeal,  and  gave  every 
opposition  to  tbe  Lutherans,  by  shewing  his  partiality  to 
£cki<ij9,  Faber,  Cochlseus,  and  other  enemies  to  tbe  re* 
formation ;  he  also  made  Eckius  a  canon  of  Ratisboancty  a 
piece  of  preferment  which,  as  the  pope's  legate,  he  coitld 
tonfer.  Vergerius  executed  this  commission  with  sack 
ability,  that  he  was  thought  the  most  proper  person  to  sue* 
ceed  the  superannuated  bishop  of  Rhegio,  as  the  pope's  am« 
bassddor  to  Germany.  He  accordingly  was  sent,  witk  in* 
structions^  openly  to  represent  his  holiness's  ardent  desire 
to  convene  a  general  council,  but  secretly  to  take  every 
step  to  prevent  that  measure.  On  the  death  of  Clement 
VII.  and:  the  accession  of  Paul  III.  the  latter  recalled  Ver- 
gerius from  Germany,  in  order  to  be  exactly  informed 
of  the  stat^  of  religion  in  that  country ;  and,  says  Sleidan^ 
he  also  consulted  with  the  cardinals,  as  to  the  prevention 
of  a  national  council,  utitil  they  should,  by  private  and 
unsuspected  contrivances,  be  able  to  embroil'the  emperor 
a&d  other  princes  in  a  war.  As  a  part  of  this  plan,  Paul 
HI.  resolved  at  length  to  send  Vergerius  back  to  Germany 
to  prefer  a  general  council,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  learn 
what  form  tbe  Protestants  would  insist  upon  a§  to  the  qua- 
^  lifications,  votings,  and  dispbtations,  of  such  a  council ; 
and  bis  object  in  this  was,  to  be  able  to  impose  such  rules 
and  terms  as  he  was  sure  they  would  never  accept ;  by 
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which  contrivance  the  odiam  of  not  holding  a  gi^Heral 
council  would  fall  upon  them.  Vergerius  was  also  Instructed 
to  exasperate  the  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  king  of 
England,  Henry  VIII.  whose  dominions  the  pope  had  in 
Contemplation  to  bestow  upon  those  who  would  conquer 
them  :  and  he  had  also  a  secret  article  of  instruction  to 
tamper  with  Luther  and  Melancthon,  in  order  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 

'  Early  in  the  Spring  of  1535,  Vergerius  set  out  on  this 
embassy,  in  which  be  was  exceedingly  industrious,  and  ne- 
gociated  with  almost  all  the  princes  of  Germany.-  At 
Prague  he  met  with  John  the  pious  elector  of  Saxony,  with 
whom  he  dealt  very  artfully,  and,  among  other  things,  sug« 
gested,  that  the  intended  council  should  be  held  at  Mantua, 
pretending  the  convenience  of  its  situation  as  to  plenty 
and  facility  of  access,  but  really  because  the  heads  of  the 
protestant  party  being  assembled  in  Italy  would  be  more  in 
the  pope^s  power.  This,  however,  was  easily  seen  through, 
and  objected  to.  He  also  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  had  a 
conference  with  Luther,  which*  has  b^en  variously  repre- 
sented. It  appears,  however,  both  from  father  Paul  and 
Pallavicino,  that  he  treated  Luther  with  urbanity,  but 
made  no  impression  on  the  steady  mind  of  that  illustrbus 
reformer. 

In  1556  Vergerius^  returned  to  the  pope,  and  reported, 
as  the  issue  of  his  inquiries,  that  the  protestants  demanded 
a  free  council,  in  a  convenient  place,  within  the  territories 
of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  had  promised  them  : 
that  as  to  the  Lutheran  party,  there  was  no  remedy  but 
absolute  force  and  entire  suppression  :  that  the  protestants 
would  hear  nothing  of  hostility  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  princes  had  equal  repugnance.  The 
only  comfortable  hint  Vergerius  communicated  was,  that 
George  duke  of  Saxony  (Luther's  greatest  enemy)  had  de- 
clared, that  the  pope  and  the  emperor  ought  to  make 
war  against  the  protestants  as  soon  as  possible.  Catching 
at  this,  the  pope  immediately  sent  Vergerius  to  Naples, 
where  the  emperor  then  was,  in  order  to  propose  such  a 
war,  as  the  quickest  method  of  settling  the  controversy. 
The  emperor  so  far  listened  to  this  as  to  take  a  journey  to 
Rome  to  debate  the  matter ;  and  the  issue  was,  that  a 
council  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Manitua :  but  to  this, 
from  motives  of  self-preservation,  the  protestants  ebuld  not 
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consent.     As  a  reward,  however,  for  bis  services,  VergeriUs 
was  made  bishop  of  Justinopolis. 

From  this  time  to  1541,  Vergerius  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  Italy.  In  this  last  mentioned  year,  be  was  com- 
missioned to  go  to  the  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  made  a 
speech  on  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  churchy  which  he 
printed  and  circulated,  and  in  which  he  principally  in-^ 
sisted  on  the  arguments  against  a  national  council.  On  his 
return  to  Kome,  the  pope  intended  to  have  rewarded  his 
services  with  a  cardinals  hat^  but  changed  his  purpose  oa 
hearing  it  insinuated  that  a  leaning  towards  Lutheranism 
was  perceptible  in  him,  from  his  long  residence  in  Ger- 
many. The  pope,  however,  was  not  more  offended  than 
Vergerius  was  surprized  at  this  charge,  which  he  knew  to 
be  absolutely  groundless;  yet  this  circumstance,  probably 
arising  from  personal  malice  or  envy,  proved  ultimately 
the  means  of  Vergerius's  conversion.  With  a  view  to  re-* 
pel  the  charge  of  heresy,  he  now  sat  down  to  write  a  book^ 
the  title  of  which  was  to  be,  ^^  Adversus  apostatas  Germa-* 
niae,'*  against  the  apostates  of  Germany  ;  but  as  this  led  him, 
to  a  strict  investigation  of  the  protestant  doctrines,  as  found 
in  the  works  of  their  ablest  writers,  he  found  bis  attachment 
to  popery  completely  undermined,  atid  ro^e  up  from  the. 
perusal  of  the  protestant  writers  with  a  strong  convicdon 
tha^t  they  were  in  the  right.  He  then  immediately  went  to 
confer  with  his  brother,  John  Baptist  Vergerius,  bishop  of 
Pola,  in  Istria,  who  was  exceedingly  perplexed  at  his 
change  of  sentiment,  but  on  his  repeated  entreaties,  joined 
him  in  examining  the  disputed  points,  particularly  the  arti* 
cle  of  justification,  and  the  result  was,  that  both  prelates 
soon  preached  to  the  people  of  Istria  the  doctrines  of.  the. 
reformation,  and  even  dispersed  the  New  Testament  among 
them  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  Inquisition,  as  well  as  the 
monks,  soon  became  alarm^ed  at  this,  and  Vergerius  was^ 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Mantua,  under  the  protection  of 
cardinal  Hercules  Gonzaga,  who  had  been  his  intintate^ 
friend ;  but  Gonzaga  was  after  a  short  time  obliged  by  re^ 
monstrances  from  Rome  to  withdraw  his  protection,  and  be 
finally  went  to  Padua,  and  thence  t6  the  Grisons,  where 
he  preached  the  gospel  for  several  years,  until  invited  by 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  Tubingen,  and  there  he  passecl 
the  remainder  of  his  days,,  In  the,  mean  time  (lifbrotberj, 
tlie  bishop  of  Pola,  died,  and,  as  suspected^  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered by  some  of  those  implacable  Enemies  who  were 
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I^Uo  thirsting  for  Vergerins's  blood.  But  he  was  now  o«t 
of  their  reach,  and  died  quietly  at  Tubingen,  Oct.  4,  1 566. 
V'ergefius,  after  his  conversion,  wrote  a  great  many  trea- 
tises, most  of  them  small,  against  popery  and  popish  wrU 
tei*8^  the  titles  of  which  arc  to  be  found  in  our  authorities, 
but  they  are  all  of  rare  occurrence,  owing^  to  their  having 
been  suppressed  or  strictly  prohibited  by  his  enemies. 
Some  arc  in  Italian,  and' some  in  Latin.  A  collectioo  of 
them  was  begun  to  be  printed  at  Tubingen  in  1563,  but 
one  volume  only  was  published,  under  the  title  of  "Pri- 
mus tomns  operum  Vergerii  adversus  Papatum,"  4to.  A 
valuable  defence  of  Vcrgerius  was  published  by  Scbel- 
horn,  in  1760,  "Apologia  pro  P.  P.  Vergerio  adversus 
loh.  Caiiam.  Accedunt  Monumenta  inedita,  et  quatuor 
epistolas  memorabiles,"  4io. ' 

VERGIL  (Polydore),  a  writer  who  did  not  want  either 
genius  or  learning,  was  born  at  Urbino,  in  Italy,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  but  the  year  is  not  named,  nor  have  we 
any  account  of  his  early  history.  He  was  first  known  in 
the  literary  world  by  "  A  Collection  of  Proverbs,"  149^, 
and  this  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  it  occasioned  some 
jealousy  between  him  and  Erasmus.  When  Erasmus  after- 
Wards  published  his  *'  Adagia,"  and  did  not  take  notice  of 
hi^  Wort,  Vergil  reproached  him  in  terms  not  civil,  in  the 
prefiice  to  hJs  book  *'  De  Rerum  Inventoribus."  Their 
friendship,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  inter- 
rnpted  by  it ;  and  Vergil,  at  the  instigation  of  Erasmus^ 
l^ft  thie  passage  out  in  the  later  editions.  These  "Adagia'* 
of  Polydore  Vergil  were  printed  three  or  four  times  in  a 
tery  short  space ;  and  this  success  encouraged  him  to  un- 
denalce  a  more  diflBcult  work,  his  book  **  De  Rerum  In- 
tentortbus,"  printed  in  1499.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  cdi- 
tSon  tt  Basil,  1536,  12mo,  is  subjoined  a  short  commentary 
of  bis  upon  the  Lord's  prayer.  After  this,  he  was  sent 
itit6  England  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  to  collect  the  papa] 
l^ibMe,  called  Peter-pence,  and  was  the  last  collector  of 
that  o^re^sfve  rajc.  He  recommended  himself  in  this 
6^n^ry  so  efl^ctually  to  the  powers  in  being,  and  was  so 
#'ell  f>leksed  with  i^  that,  having  obtltined  the  rectory  of 
Cbui'^  Langton  iu  Leicestershire,  he  resolved  to  spend  the 
remitixider  of  his  Kfe  in  England.  In  1507  be  waspre- 
steted  to /the  archde-aeoiiry  of  Welji^  and  prebend  of 
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Nonnington,  in  the  church  of  Hereford  ;  and  was  tfae  same 
year  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Scamelsby  in  the  church 
of  Lincoln,  which  he  resigned  in  1513  for  the  prebend  of 
Oxgate  in  that  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1517  he  published  at  Lon* 
don  a  new  edition  of  his  work  **  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,^^ 
then  consisting  of  six  books,  with  a  prefatory  address  to  his 
brother  John  Matthew  Vergil.  About  1521  he  undertook 
a  considerable  work  at  the  command  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
upon  which  he  spent  above  twelve  years.  It  was  a  ^'  His« 
tory  of  England,"  which  he  published  and  dedicated  in 
1533  to  his  royal  patron.  The  purity  of  his  language  is 
generally  allowed,^  and  he  excelled  most  of  the  writers  of 
this  age  for  elegance  and  clearness  of  style,  but  his  work 
is  chargeable  with  great  partiality,  and  even  falsehood,  and 
this  charge  has  been  advanced  by  sir  Henry  Savile  and 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  who  reproaches  him  in  very  severe  term^. 
Caius,  in  his  book  "  De  Antiquitatibus  Gantabrigiae,"  ipen- 
tions  it  as  a  thing  <^not  only  reported,  but  even  certainly 
known,  that  Polydore  Vergil,  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
the  faults  in  his  history,  most  wickedly  committed  as  many 
of  our  ancient  and  manuscript  histories  to  the  flames  as  a 
waggon  could  hold.'*  For  this,  however,  we  have  no  di- 
rect authority.  His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  gives  a  very 
unfair  account  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  conduct  of  ^ 
the  protestants.  Yet  his  work  has  been  printed  several 
times,  and  very  much  read  ;  and  is  necessary  to  supply  a 
chasm  of  almost  seventy  years  in  our  history,  including 
particularly  the  lives  of  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V.  which 
period  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

In  1526,  he  published  a  treatise  "  Of  Prodigies  :'*  con- 
sisting of  dialogues,  and  attacks  upon  divination.  He  did 
not  desire  to  leave  England  till  1550,  and  he  would  not 
have  desired  it  then,  if  old  age  had  not  required  a  warmer 
and  more  southern  climate.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us,  that 
•*  having  been  now  almost  forty  years  here,  growing  old, 
li#  desired  leave  to  go  nearer  the  sun.  It  was  granted  him 
on  the  2d  of  June  :  and,  in  consideration  of  the  public  ser- 
vice he  was  thought  to  have  done  the  nation  by  his  His- 
tory, be  was  permitted  to  hold  his  archdeaconry  of  Wells, 
and  his  prebend  of  Nonnington,  notwithstanding  his  ab- 
sence from  the  kingrdom."  It  is  said  that  he  died  at  Ur- 
bino  in  1555.  Although  a  zealous  papist  in  some  pomts, 
he  approved  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  condemned 
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the  wonbip  of  images ;  nor  was  he  at  all  disgusted  with 
the  alterations  that  were  made  in  the  affairs  of  England 

*  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  there  are  several  things  occasionally  dropped 
in  his  writings,  which  did  not  please  the  adherents  of 
his  own  church.  His  name  of  late  has  been  written  '<  Vir* 
gil;"  but,  before  the  Basil  edition  in  1536  of  his  book 
*^De  Rerum  Inventoribus,"  it  is  printed  "  Vergilius.*' * 

VERGNE  (Louis  Elizabeth  de  la),  count  de  Tressan, 
a  lively  French  writer,  was  born  at  Mons,  Nov.  4,  1705,  of 
a  hoble  family  originally  from  Languedoc,  one  branch  of 
which  had  been  protestants,  and  fought  on  that  side  in  the 
civil  wars  preceding  the  massacre.  He  came  early  in  life 
to  Paris,  and  attached  himself  to  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle, 
who  initiated  him  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  those  princi- 
ples which  afterwards  made  him  be  ranked  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  France.  He  served  afterwards  in  the  French 
army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In 
1750  he  was  admitted  a  free  associate  of  the  French  acade- 
my, and  contributed  a  memoir  on  Electricity,  a  subject  then 
not  much  known,  and  written  with  so  much  ability  that  it 
was  supposed  he  might  have  acquired  no  small  fame  id 
pursuing  scientific  subjects.  This,  however,  was  net  agree- 
able to  bis  disposition.  After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in 
1741,  in  which  he  served  as  aide*de-canip  to  Louis  XV. 
he  went  to  the  court  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  at 
Luneville,  where  he  recommended  himself  by  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  his  temper,  and  by  the  freedom  of  his  remarks, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  some  enemies  by  his  satirical 
and  epigrammatic  productions.  On  the  death  of  Stanislaus, 
he  retired  from  active  life,  and  devoted  bis  time  to  the 
composition  of  a  variety  of  works,  particularly  romances. 
Some  of  which  were  however  translations,  and  others 
abridgments.  These  fill  12  octavo  volumes  published  in 
1791.  His  translation  of  Ariosto  seems  to  have  done  him 
most  credit.  A  light,  trifling  spirit  never  deserted  him, 
but  still  sported  even  in  his  grey-hairs,  until  death  put  a 
•erious  end  to  it,  Oct.  31,  1782,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.     Almost  up  to  this  period  he  was  abridging  Amadis 

,  de  Gaul,  and  writing  tales  of  chivalry,  after  having  begun 
bis  career  with  the  grave  and  abstruse  parts  of  science. 

>  Tiraboschi.— Gen.  Diet.— NlchoVs  Wcestcrthire.— Nicolso»»«  Hi«t.  U- 
brary.-^Ath.  Ox.  vol,  (. 
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While  io  this  latter  employment  he  was,  in  174d^,  chosen 
a  member  of  our  Royal  Society. ' 

YERHEYEN  (Philip),  a  physician  and  anatomist,  was 
born  in  1643  at  Vesbrouck,  in  the  county  of  Waes.  He 
was  descended  of  a  family  who  had  many  years  subsisted 
from  the  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth ; 
and  he  had  himself  worked  with  the  spade  to  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years ;  when  the  curate  of  his  village,  taking 
notice  pf  him,  gave  him  the  firs^t  rudiments  of  learning. 
He  afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity 
at  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in 
1689,  and  afterwards  doctor  in  medicine.  He  died  there 
in  Feb.  1710,  aged  62.  The  following  epitaph  was  found 
after  his  decease,  written  with  his  own  hand :  <<  Philippus 
Verheyen  Medicinas  Doctor  &  Professor,  partem  sui  ma-' 
terialem  hie  in  Csemeterio  condi  voluit,  ne  Templum  de- 
honestaret,  auc  nocivis  halitibus  inficeret.  Requiescat  in 
"pace." 

His  '<  Corporis  Humani  Anatomia,"  published  iu  1693, 
met  with  a  good  reception  from  the  public,  as  containing, 
besides  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  the  modern  discove- 
ries, descri^bed  more  at  large  and  more  accurately  than  in 
the  bodies  of  anatomy  that  were  published  before.  There 
are  alsa  many  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  experi- 
ments. * 

VERNET  (Joseph),  a  celebrated  French  marine  painter, 
was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1712,  and  received  the  early  part 
of  his  education  at  Rome.  While  there  he  contracted  s^n 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Drake,  of  Sharlowes,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, then  on  his  travels.  Mr.  Drake  employed  him 
to  paint  six  pictures,  and  left  the  subjects  to  his  own  . 
choice.  They  are  very  capital  performances,  in  the  pain- 
ter's best  manner,  and  are  now  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Sharlowes^ 

Having  stayed  a  competent  time,  eagerly  employed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  finest  models  of  antiquity,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  his  first  designs  were  views  of '  some 
of  the  principal  sea- ports  on  the  coast.  These  being  shewn 
to  his  late  majesty  of  France,  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  marine  painter  to  the  king,  with  a  competent  sa- 
lary, and  every  assistance  that  he  requested  Io  go  through 

1  Elopes   des   Academiciens,    vol.  III. — Diet.. Hist. — Month.  Rev.   LXXV7. 
U,  8.  XXXVp  *  Niceroo«  vol.  IV.— Eloy,  Diet.  Hist  de  Medecine. 
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bis  pUn  of  gifing  a  viaw  of  every  sea'port  in  the  kingdom. 
This  he  completed,  and.  under  royal  and  national  patron* 
age  the  views  have  been  engraved ;  and  the  prints,  which 
are  in  general  most  exquisitely  performed,  have  been  dis- 
seminated through  all  Europe.     Many  of  these  engravings 
were  by  Balechon ;  one  of  them,  well  known  to  collectors 
by  the  name  of  "  Th^  Storm,"  was  much  admired  for  the 
fluidity  of  the  water,  and  the  spirit  of  the  figures.     One 
hundred  of  the  prints  were  consigned  to  an  engraver  in 
,  London,  and  part  of  them  sold ;  but  some  persons  object- 
ing to  the  very  clumsy  style  in  which  a  long  dedication, 
inscribed  under  the  print,  was  written,  Balechon  said , he 
would  soon  remedy  that,  and  with  his  graver  drew  a  num- 
ber of  black  Hues  upon  the  copper,  over  the  dedication, 
'  so  as  in  a  degree  to  obliterate  the  words,  and  sent  100  im- 
pressions to  England.     These  our  connoisseurs  soon  found 
to  be  ^'  the  second  impression,"  and  eagerly  bought  up 
the  first ;  but  a  print  with  the  lines  no  man  of  taste  would 
Ipok  at.     This  mortified  the  English  printseller,  who  wroie 
to  the  French  engraver,  and  complained  that  he  could  not 
sell  the  second  set  for  half  price.     ^'  Morbleu  !"  cries  the 
Frenchman,  ^'  How  whimsical  are  these  English  Virtuosi ! 
They  must  be  satisfied,  however."     To  work  he  sets,  with 
bis  punch  and  hammer,  and,  repairing  the  letters,  sends 
out  the  print,  with  the  inscription  apparently  in  its  first 
state.     A  few  of  these  were  sold  ;  but  the  imposition  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  faintness  of  the  impressions ;  and 
then  those  who  did  not  possess  the  first  impressions,  were 
glad  to  have  the  plate  in  the  second,  rather  than  the  third 
state ;  so  that  nearly  all  the  third  set  lay  upon  the  hands  of 
the  printseller.     This  produced  a  complaint ;  and  the  com- 
plaisant Frenchman,  ever  eager  to  satisfy  his  English  cus- 
tomers, again  punched  out  the  lines,  and  brought  the  in- 
sc'ription  to  its  second  state. 

This  Proteus  of  a  print  very  frequently  appears  in  sales; 
and  the  contests  of  the  connoisseurs  about  the  superiority 
of  those  without  lines  to  those  with,  and  vice  versa^  are  in- 
numerable, and  sometimes  proceed  to  blows.  This  little 
history  may  perhaps  induce  them  to  consult  their  own  eyes, 
in  preference  to  black  lines. 

After  a  long  and  active  life,  in  a  manner  that  did  honour 
to  himself  and  his  country,  Vernet  began  to  fear  that  his 
well-ealrned  pension  would  be  stopped  by  the  troubles 
arising  in  France ;  and  as  8 1  years  of  age  is  rather  too  late 
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a  period  fbr  a  man  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  national 
disputes,  be  meditated  a  retreat  to  England,  which  was 
put  a  stop  to  by  bis  death  in  1789.  His  works  will,  iiow^ 
ever,  live  as  long  as  those  of  any  artist  of  his  day.  In  a 
light  and  airy  management  of  his  landscape,  in  a  deep  and 
tender  diminution  of  bis  perspective,'  in  the  clear  transpa*^ 
rent  hae  of  the  sky,  liquid  appearance  of  the  water,  and 
the  buoyant  air  of  the  vessels  which  he  depicted  on  it,  he 
bad  few  superiors.  In  small  figures  employed  in  dragging 
off  a  boat,  rigging  a  ship,  or  carrying  goods  from  the  quay 
to  a  warehouse,  or  any  other  employ  which  required  action, 
he  displayed  most  uncommon  knowledge,  and  gave  them 
with  such  spirit  (though  sometimes  a  little  in  the  French 
flattered  style),  as  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  man 
except  our  most  excellent  Mortimer;  and  to  be  the  infe- 
rior of  Mortimer  in  that  line  is  no  dishonour.  It  has  been 
the  lot  of  every  painter  who  ever  lived,  and  will  probably 
be  the  lot  of  all  who  ever  will  live.  He  carried  that  branch 
of  -the  art  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  As  a  proof 
in  what  estimation  Vernet  was  held,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  two  of  his  pictures,  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  were  pur- 
chased by  madame  du  Barry  for  50,000  livres.  It  was 
said  of  him,  that  his  genius  neither  knew  infancy  nor  old 
age.* 

VERNEUIL,  or  VERNULIUS  (John),  a  French  re- 
fugee, was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  1583,  and  educated  in 
the  university  of  Montauban  until  he  took  his  master's  de* 
gree,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  for  the  sake 
of  his  religion,  and  came  to  England,  and  found  a  friend  in 
sir  Thomas  Leigrh.  In  1608  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1625  was  incorporated 
master  of  arts,  being  then  second  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  in  which  Wood  says,  his  services  were  valuable. 
He  died  at  Oxford  in  Sept.  1647,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  "  at  which  time,"  says 
Wood,  •"  our  library  lost  an  honest  and  useful  servant,  and 
his  children  a  good  father." 

He  wrote,  for  the  use  of  his  students,  1.'"  Catalogus  In^ 
terpretum  S.  ScriptijraB,  juxta  numerorura  ordinero,  qui 
extant  in  Bibl.  Bodl."  Oxon.  1635,  4to,  the  second  edition. 
This  was  first  begun  by  Dr.  Thomas  James.  To  it  is  added 
an  *^  Elencbus  auctorum,  tam  reoentii^m  quam  antiquorum, 

I  Diet.  Hist.*-Gent.  Mag-  ▼<>!.  LIX. 
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qui  in  quatuor  libros  sententiarum  et  ThomsB  Aquiuatis  sum* 
mas,  &c.  scripserunt*'  2.  **  Nomenciator  of  such  tracts  and 
sermons  as  ba?e  been  printed,  or  translated  into.Englisk 
upon  any  place  or  book  of  Scripture,  now  to  be  had  in  Bod- 
ley's  library,"  Oxon.  1637,  and  enlarged  in  1642,  16ino. 
He  also  translated  from  French  into  English,  principal 
Cameron's  *^  Tract  of  the  sovereign  judge  of  controversies," 
Oxon.  1628,  4to,  and  from  English  into  Latin,  Daniel  Dyke 
**  On  the  deceitfulness  of  man's  heart."  This  was  printed 
at  Geneii^a,  1634,  8vo.' 

VERNEY  (GuiCHARD  Joseph  1)u),  an  eminent  French 
anatomist,  was  born  Aug.  15,  1648,  at  Feurs  en  Fores, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician.  He  studied  medicine  for 
five  years  at  Avignon,  and  soon  acquired  fame  for  skill  ia 
anatomy,  on  which  subject  he  read  lectures  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  perspicuity.  In  1676  he  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
to  give  lessons  on  anatomy  to  the  dauphin.  In  1679  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  and  attracted  a  great 
concourse  of  pupils,  especially  from  foreign  countries.  He 
died  Sept.  10,  1730,  aged  eighty-two,  and  had  continued 
to  the  last  his  anatomical  pursuits.  He  published  in  bis 
life- time  only  one  work,  "  Traite  de  I'organe  de  I'ouie," 
but  which  is  said  io  have  b,een  enough  for  his  fame.  This  ' 
appeared  first  in  1683,  and  was  soon  reprinted  and  trans« 
lated  into  Latin  and  German.  From  bis  manuscripts  was 
published  in  1751,  ''Trait6  des  maladies  des  os,"  and  pub* 
lished  in  English  in  1762;  and  his  *^  Oeuvres  anatomiques,"  . 
in  2  vols.  4to,  edited  by  bis  pupil  Senac.  He  contributed 
a  great  many  observations  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  Journal  des  Savans.* 

VERNON  (Edward),  esq.  an  admiral  of  distinguished 
bravery,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  born  at  Westminster  on  the  12th  of  Noveoiber, 
1684.  His  father,  who  was  secretary  of  state  to  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary,  gave  him  a  good  education,  but 
never  intended  him  for  the  sea-service :  but,  as  the  youth 
became  desirous  of  entering  on  that  employment,  his  fa- 
ther at  last  consented,  and  be  pursued  those  studies  which 
had  a  relation  to  navigation  and  gunnery  with  surprising 
alacrity  and  success.     His  first  expedition  at  sea  was  under 
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admiral  Hopson,  when  the  French  fleet  and  Spanish  gal- 
leons were  destroyed  at  Vigo.  In  1702,  he  served  in  an 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies  under  commodore  Walker; 
and,  in  1704,  on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  sir  George 
Rooke,  which  convoyed  the  king  of  Spain  to  Lisbon,  when 
Mr.  Vernon  received  a  hundred  guineas  and  a  ring  from 
that  monarches  own  hand.  He  was  also  at  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Malaga^  the  same  year.  In  January  1705,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Dolphin  ;  and,  in  1707,  com- 
manded the  Royal  Oak,  one  of  the  ships  sent  to  convoy  the 
Lisbon  fleet,  which  falling  in  with  the  French,  three  of  our 
men  of  war  were  taken,  and  a  fourth  blown  up.  In  1708, 
Mr.  Vernon  commanded  the  Jerse}^,  and  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  as  rear-admiral  under  sir  Charles  Wager, 
where  he  took  many  valuable  prizes,  and  greatly  inter- 
rupted the  trade  of  the  enemy.  In  1715,  he  commanded 
the  Assistance,  a  ship  of  fifty  guns,  under  sir  John  Norris, 
in  an'expedition  to  the  Baltic;  and,  in  1726,  the  Grafton 
of  seventy  guns,  under  sir  Charles  Wager,  in  the  same  seas. 
On  the  accession  of  his  late  majesty  George  II.  in  1727, 
Mr.  Vernon  was  chosen  member  for  Penryn,  in  Cornwall, 
and  soon  after  was  sent,  to  Gibraltar,  as  commander  of  the 
Grafton,  to  join  sir  Charles  Wager.  The  next  expedition 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  that  which  immortalized  his 
name.  This  was  in  1739  :  he  was  sleeping  in  his  bed  at 
Chatham  when  thef  courier  arrived  with  the  news  at  about 
two  in  the  morning;  and,  being. informed  that  dispatches 
of  the  utmost  importance  were  Arrived  from  London,  he 
arose.  On  opening  the  packet,  he  fo^nd  a  commission  ap- 
pointing him  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in 
fchief  of  a  squadron  fitting  out  for  destroying  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  letter 
from  his  majesty,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on 
him.  Having  received  his  instructions,  he  weighed  anchor 
from  Spithead  on  the  23d  of  July  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, arrived  in  sight  of  Porto  Bello,  with  only  six  ships 
under  his  command.  The  next  day  he  began  the  attack 
of  that  town ;  when,  after  a  furious  engagement  on  both 
sides,  it  was  taken  on  the  22nd,  together  with  a  considera- 
ble number  of  cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition,  and  also 
two  Spanish  men  of  war.  He  then  blew  up  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  left  the  place  for  want  of  land  forces  sufficient 
ko  keep  it;  but  first  distributed  10,000  dollars,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Porto-Bello  for  paying  the  Spanish  troops, 
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among  the  forces  for  their  encouragement.  In  1741,  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upofi  Carthagena  in  con- 
junction with  general  Wentworth.  After  his  return  home, 
the  rebellion  in  1745  breaking  out;  be  was  employed  in 
guarding  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  when  he  stationed 
a  squadron  of  men  of  war  in  so  happy  a  manner  as  to  block 
up  the  French  ports  in  the  channel.  But,  soon  after,  com- 
plaints being  made  against  him  for  superseding  the  orders 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  appointing  a  gunner  in  op- 
position to  one  recommended  by  themselves,  and  for  exact- 
ing too  severe  duty  from  bis  men,  he  was  struck  off  the  iisc 
of  admirals ;  on  which  he  retired  from  all  public  business, 
except  attending  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Ipswich  in  Suffolk.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  seat  at  Nacton 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1757,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  brave  man,  that  too  much 
of  temper  and  political  ambition  made  his  life  turbulent 
and  unhappy.  **  Of  all  men,"  says  the  candid  Charnock, 
"  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  celebrity  as 
naval  commanders,  few.  appear  to  have  taken  greater  pains 
to,  sully  their  public  fame  by  giving  full  scope  to  all  th€fir 
private  feelings;  yet  probabi}*,  for  this  very  uncommon 
reason,  he  rose  the  greater  favourite  of  fortune,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  that  pinnacle  of  populari^',  the 
height  of  which  was  indeed  great  enough  to  dazzle  and  dis- 
trict the  firmest  minds;  so  that  to  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature  may,  in  some  measifre,  be  ascribed  that  extrava- 
gance of  conduct  which  might  otherwise  be  more  con- 
demned. To  say  he  was  a  brave,  a  gallant  man,  would  be 
a  needless  repetition  of  what  no  person  has  ever  presumed 
to  deny  him.  His  judgment,  his.  abilities  as  a  seaman,  ape 
unquestioned  ;  gfnd  his  character,  as  a  man  of  strict  inte- 
grity and  honour,  perfectly  unsullied,  &c."  Admiral  Ver- 
non .wrote  some  pamphlets  in  his  own  defence,  or  in  defence 
of  his  peculiar  opinions.  * 

VERNON  (Thomas),  a  learned  lawyer,  of  whom  our 
accounts  are  very  imperfect,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Richard 
Vernon,  esq.  of  Henbury-hall,  Worcestershire,  and  made 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and 
George   I.     representing   the    borough   of  Whitechurch, 

1  Charoock's  Biog,  Navafie.— A  Life  of  Admiral  Vernon  was  pufatliBhed  in 
17^8,  iu  wbich  he  is  represtnted  as  a  profound  classical  scholar! 
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Hampshire,  in  the  parliaments  called  in  1710,  1713,  1714, 
and  1722.  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  unfortunate  duke  ' 
of  Monmouth.  He  died  at  Twickenham«park,  August  22^ 
1726.  His  "  Law  Reports"  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
court  of  chancer^,  in  2  vols.  fol.  1726,  1728,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Reports"  of  Thomas  Vernon,  esq.  **  of  Cases 
argued  and  adjusted  in  the  high  court  of  chancery,  from 
33  Car.  II.  to  5  Geo.  I."  Among  other  eminent  authorities^ 
the  late  lord  Kenyon  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  had 
beert  an  hundred  and  an  hundred  times  lamented  that  Year- 
non^s  Reports  were  pXiblished  in  a  very  inaccurate  manner^ 
there  were  some  private  reasons,  said  his  lordship,  assigned 
for  that,  which  he  would  not  mention.  Mr.  Vernon's  notes 
were  ts^ken  for  his  own  use,  and  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation. He  was,  added  lord  Kenyon,  the  ablest  man  in 
bis  profession.  There  being  a  dispute  after  Mr.  Vernon's 
death,  whether  his  MSS.  should  go  to  his  heir-at-law,  or 
pass  under  the  residuary  clause  in  his  will  to  his  legal  per- 
sonal representatives,  the  court  of  chancery  made  an  order 
for  the  publication  of  them,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Melmoth  and  Mr.  Peere  Williams,  but  as  many  of  the 
cases  have  been  found  inaccurate,  and  to  consist  of  loose 
notes  only,  John  Raithby,  esq.  has  lately  edited  and  re- 
published them  with  great  labour,  and  as  he  has  taken 
pains  to  examine  all  the  cases  with  the  register's  book,  they 
cannot  fail  jto  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  profession. 
Mr.  Raithby's  elaborate  edition  appeared  in  1806  and  18©7, 
2  vols.  Svo.^  ^ 

VERONESE,  PAUL.     See  CAGLIARL 

VERONESE.     See  GUARiNO. 

VERSCHURING  (Henry),  a  Dutch  painter,  was  the 
^on  of  a  captain,  and  born  at  Gorcum  in  1727.  Having 
discovered  an  early  turn  for  designing,  his  father  placed 
him  at  eight  years  of  age  with  a  portrait-painter  at  Gor- 
cum, but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  this  master  to  learn 
tjie  greater  principles  of  his  art  at  Utrecht.  After  he  had 
continued  about  six  years  with  Both,  a  painter  of  good  re- 
putation thtere,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  frequented  the 
academies,  ^'and  employed  himself  in  designing  after  the 
l>e$t  -models.  His  genius  leading  him  to  paint  animals, 
httnttng,  and  battles^  he  studied  every  thing  that  might  be 
useful  to  him  in  those  ways.     He  also  designed  landscapes^ 

*  KobVsCoiitinuatioaof  GraDger.— Bridgman's  Legal  Bibliography.. 
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und  the  famous  buildings,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  but  all  over  Italy  ;  which  employment  gave  him 
a  relish  for  architecture.  After 'residing  ten  years  in  Italy, 
he  resolved  to  return  to  bis  own  country.  He  passed 
through  Switzerland  into  France;  and,  while  he  was  at 
Paris,  met  with  a  young  gentleman  who  was  going  to  male 
the  tour  of  Italy,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  him, 
after  spending  three  years  more  in  Italy,  he  came  back  to 
Holland,  arriving  at  Gorcum  in  1662.  His  taste  for  battle- 
pieces  induced  him  to  make  a  campaign  in  1672,  in  the 
course  of  which  be  designed  all  the  circumstances  and  ac- 
companiments of  war.  His  genius  was  fruitful ;  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fire  in  his  imagination  and  in  his  works  ;  and, 
as  he  had  I  studied  much  after  nature,  he  formed  a  parti- 
cular taste  which  never  degenerated  into  what  is  called 
manner,  but  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  objects,  and 
had  more  of  the  Roman  th^an  the  Flemish  in  it.  Such  was 
the  pleasure  he  took  in  his  profession,  that  he  had  always 
a  crayon  in  his  hand ;  and,  wherever  he  came,  designed 
some  object  or  other  after  nature.  His  best  perfomances 
are  at  the  Hao^ue,  Amsterdam,  and  Utrecht. 

He  was  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  character,  that  he  was^ 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  he  lived  in ; 
and  he  accepted  the  office,  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  not  be  obliged  to  quit  his  profession.  He  was  in 
the  full  career  of  fame  and  esteem  both  as  a  man  and  an 
artist,  when,  happening  to  undertake  a  small  voyage,  be 
was  cast  away  two  leagues  from  Dort,  and  drowned  the  6th 
of  April,  1G90,  aged  sixty-two.  * 

VERSTEGAN  (Richard),  principally  known  as  an  an- 
tiquary,  was  the  grandson  of  Richard  Roland  Verstegan, 
of  an  ancient  family  in  the  duchy  of  Guelderland,  who  being 
driven  out  of  his  own  country  by  the  confusions  of  war, 
came  to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Here  be 
married,  and  dying  soon  after,  left  an  infant  son,*  who  was 
afterwards  put  apprentice  to  a  cooper,  and  was  father  to 
the  subject  of  this  article.  Richard  was  bom  in  St.  Cathe* 
rine's  parish,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  rudiments  of  education,  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  generally  called  Roland.  It  does  not  appear  what 
eoUege  he  belonged  to,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  consideted 
as  a  regular  member  of  any,  but  he  seems  to  have  clistin- 

>  Argenvillp,  vol.  III. — ^Pilkington. 
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guished  himself  in  Saxon  literature,  then  very  Httle  studied. 
He  was,  however,  a  zealous  Roman  catholic,  and  Bnding 
no  encouragement  in  his  studies  without  taking  oaths  ad- 
verse tahis  principles,  he  quitted  the  university,  and  settled 
at  Antwerp,  and  practised  drawing  and  painting.     Aboiit 
1592  he  published  a  work,  now  very  rare,  entitled  *^Thea- 
trum  crudelitatum  Haereticorum   nostri  temporis,''  a  thin 
quarto,  with  curious  cuts  representing  the  deaths  of  the 
Jesuits*  and  other  missionaries  who  were  hanored  or  other- 
wise  put  to  death  for  their  machinations  against  the  church 
and  state.    This  effort  of  zeal  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  all  respects  agreeable  to  some  of  his  own  party;  and 
either  his  fears  on  this  account,  or  some  other  causes,  in« 
duced  him  to  leave  Antwerp  for  Paris.     There  being  com<» 
plained  of  by  the  English  ambassador  as  a  calumniator  of 
hi^  royal  mistress,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  French 
king's  orders.     How  long  he  was  confined  is  not  known, 
but  when  rdeased  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  resumed  his 
studies,  which  produced  1iis  ^^  Restitution  of  decayed  An« 
tiquities,"   1605,  4to,  several  times  reprinted,  a  work  of 
very,  considerable  merit  and  judicious  research  ;  but,  the 
principal  subjects  on  English  antiquities  ha,ving  been  since 
more  accurately  investigated  and  treated;  Verstegan's  work 
is  rather  a  curious  than  a  necessary  addition  to  the  his* 
torical  library.     When  he  published  it  he  seems  to  have 
bfeen  in  better  humour  with  England,  and  dedicated  it  very 
respectfully  to  James  I.     He  corresponded  much  with  sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  other  antiquaries  of  the  time.     It  is 
uncertain   wheri  he  died,  but  some  place  that  event  soon 
after  1634.     Verstegan  wrote  also  "  The  successive  regal 
Governments  of  England,'*  Antwerp,  1620,  in   one  sheet, 
with  cuts ;  **  A  Dialogue  on   Dying  well,"  a  translation 
from  the  Italian  ;  and  a  collection  of  very  indifferent  poetry, 
entitled  ^^  Odes ;    in   imitation  of  the   seven   penitential 
Psalmes./  With  sundry  other  poems  and  ditties,  tending  to 
-devotion  and  pietie,"  imprinted  1601,   8vo,   probably  at 
Antwerp.  * 

VERT  (CiAUDE  de),  a  celebrated  and  learned  monk  of 
i^kini,  born  October  4,  1645,  at  Paris.     He  was  treasurer 
to  the  abbey  of  Cluni,  visitor  of  the  order,  and  vicar-ge- 
neral, in  1694.     In  1^9^  be   obtained  the  priory   of  St. 

^  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I. ;  one  of  the  most  eonfused  of  all  Anthony  Wood's  IWes. 
— Dodd^  Ch.  Hist.-.-Biog.  Brit«-«Ceii6iHra  Lit.  woU  11. 
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Peter,  at  Abbeville,  and  died  ther^,  May  1,  1708.  De 
Vert  made  the  ceremonies  of.  the  church  his  particular 
study,  and  .undertook  to  explain  them  both  literally  and 
historically  in  the  4  vols^  8vo  (the  first  two  of  1720,  and  3 
and  4  of  1713)  which  he  has  left  on  that  subject,  under  the 
title  of  *'  Explications  simples,  litt6rales  et  historiques  des 
Ceremonies  de  la  Messe,^'  &c»  This  work  contains  many 
(furious,  and  to  those  of  his  own  persuasion,  many  interest- 
ing particulars,  and  still  continues  to  be  esteemed.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  other  works  of  less  note.  * 

VERTOT  D'AuB(EUF  (Rene'  Aubert  de),  a  very  pleas- 
ing French  historian,  whose  principal  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Bennetot, 
in  Normandy,  Nov.  25,  16v55,  of  a  good  family.  Such  was 
his  applicatk)n  to  study,  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he 
maintained  his  last  philosophical  theses.  Much  against  his 
father's  will  he  entered  among  the  Capuchins,  and  took 
the  name  of  brother  Zachary,  but  the  austerities  of  this 
order  proving  hurtful  to  his  health,*  he  was  induced  t^ 
exchange  it  for  one  of  milder  rules.  Accordingly,  in  1677^ 
he  entered  among  the  Premonstratenses,  where  he  became 
successively  secretary  to  the  general  of  the  order,  curate, 
and  at  length  prior  of  the  monastery.  But  with  this  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  satis6ed,  and  after  some 
other  changes  of  situation,  became  a  secular  ecclesiastic* 
In  1701  he  came  to  Paris  in  that  character,  and  was  in 
1705  made  an  associate  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres. 
His  talents  soon  procured  him  great  patronage.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  of  commands  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
Bade-Baden,  and  secretary  of  languages  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  In  1715  the  grand-master  of  Malta  appointed 
him  historiographer  to  that  order,  with  all  its  privileges, 
and  the  honour  of  wearing  the  cross.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  commandery  of  Santery,  and  would,  but 
for  'some  particular  reasons,  not  specified,  have  been  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  Louis  XV.  His  last  years 
were  passed  in  much  bodily  infirmity,  from  which  he  was 
released  June  15,  1735.  His  literary  career  basin  it  some- 
what remarkable.  He  was  bordering  on  bb  forty-fifth  yeiur 
when  he  wrote  his  first  history,  and  bad  passed  his  sevens- 
tieth  when  he  h«d  finished  the  last,  that  of  Malta.  He 
lived  nine  years  afterwards,  but  under  extreme  languor  of 

*  Moreii.— Diet.  Hist. 
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body  and  mind.  During  this,  wh«n,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  he  talked  of  new  projectd,  of  the  revolutions  of  Car- 
thage,  and  the  history  of  Poland,  and  his  friends  wotktd 
represent  to  him  that  he  was  now  incapable  both  of  reading 
or  writing,  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  read  enough  to 
compose  by  memory,  and  written  enough  to  dictate  with 
fluency.  The  French  regard  him  as  their  Quintus  Gur* 
tins.  His  style  is  pleasing,  lively,  and  elegant,  and  bis 
reflections  always  just,  and  often  profound.  But  he  yielded 
too  much  to  imagination,  wrote  much  from  memory,  which 
was  not  always  sufficiently  retentive,  and  is  often  wrong  it! 
facts,  from  declining  the  labour  of  research,  and  despising 
the  fastidiousness  of  accuracy.  His  works,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  characterise  separately,  as  they  have  been*  so 
long  before  both  the  French  and  English  public,  are,  U 
"  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Portugal,"  Paris,  1 689, 12mo. 
2.  *'  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Suede,"  1696,  2  vols; 
12mo.  3.  "  Histoire  des  Revolutions  Romaines,"  3  vols. 
12mo.  4.  ^«  Histoire  de  Malte,*'  1727,  4  vols.  4to,  and  7 
vols.  12mo.  5.  "Trait6  de  la  mouvance  de  Bretagne.'*' 
6.  f'  Histoire  critique  de  Tetablissment  des  Bretons  dans 

*  les  Gaules,"  2  vols.  12mo,  a  posthumous  work,  1743.  He 
wrote  also  some  dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres,  and  coVresponded  much  with  the 
literati  of  his  tiilae  on  subjects  of  history,  particularly  with 
earl  Stanhope,  on  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome.  His  and 
lord  Stanhope's  Inquirj  on  this  subject  were  published  by 
Hooke,  the  Roman  historian,  in  1757,  or  1758.^ 

VERTUE  (George),  an  eminent  engraver  aiid  aiUi* 
quary,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marti n's-in-the-fields, 
London,  in  1684.  His  parents,  he  says  himself,  were 
more  honest  than  opulent;  but,  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, **  If  vanity  had  entered  into'his  composition,  he  might 
have  boasted  the  antiquity  of  his  race :  two  of  his  name 
were  employed  by  Henry  VIH.  in  the  board  of  works." 
He  might  have  added,  that  in  Ashmole*s  **  History  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,"  p.  136,  a  William  Vertue  is  men- 
tioned,  as  free-mason,  21  Henry  VII.  and  on6  of  the  ar- 

^chitects  of  the  royal  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 
About  the  age  of  thirteen  Vertue  was  placed  with  a  master 
who  engraved  arms  on  plate,  and  had  the  chief  business  of 
Loiidon  i  but  who,  being  extravagant,  broke,  and  returned 

1  Moreri.-»Diet.  Hist,-!^Biog.  G^llica. 
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to  his  country,  France,  after  Vertue  bad  serrediiiA  beiwfceil 
tbree  gtid  four  years.  Vertue  then  atudied  drawing'  fcft 
two  years,  after  which  he  entered  into  an  agreement  wit^ 
Michael  Vandergutch  for  tbree  more,  which  term  jie  pro» 
tracted  to  seven,  engraving  copper^plates  for  him.  •  Mav^ 
ing  in  1709  received  instructions  and  advice  from  aeveral 
painters,  he  quitted  bis  master  on  handsome  terms,  an4 
began  to  work  for  himself  and  employed  bis  first  yeariii 
drawing  and  engraving  for  books.  At  intervals  he  priio^ 
tised  drawing  and  music,  learned  Freocb,  a  little  Icaliaii; 
and  Dutch,  and  was  able  to  read  all  that  was  written  ia 
these  languages  on  his  art. 

About  this  time  he  acquired  the  notice  of  sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  which  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude,  as  of  greai; 
importance  to  him,  for  his  father  had  died  and  left  a  widow 
^nd  several  children  to  be  supported  by  bis  labours.  H19 
words  on  this  occasion  do  him  hononr :  ^^  I  was  the  eldest^ 
and  then  the  only  one  that  could  help  them  ;  which  added 
eircumspectioi)  .to  my  affair^  then,  as  well  a$  indi^tsyto 
the  end  of  my  life.^'  When  his  works  began  to  attract  ac^ 
tention  he  found  other  patrons.  Lord  Soroers  emplojedt 
him  to  engrave  a  plate  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  and  re'i 
warded  him  nobly.  This  print  was  the  ground*work  of  his 
reputation  ;  nothing  like  it  had  appeared  for  some  years^ 
nor  at  the  hour  of  its  production  had  he  anyxompetitor&r^  ; 

In  171 1  an*  academy  of  painting  was  instituted  by  sic 
Godfrey '  Kneller,  where  Vertue  continued  to  draw  for 
some  years  with  great  assiduity.  Soon  after  the  a0cetsion~ 
of  the  present  royal  family,  be  published  « large  portrait 
of  king  George  L  from  a  picture  by  Kneller..  As*  it  was 
the  first  portrait  of  that  monarcht  many :  thousands  were' 
soldi  though  by  no  means  a  laborious  or  valuable  performr^ 
ance.  However*  it  was  shewn  at  court,  and  waa  followed' 
by  bis  undertaking  to  engrave  portraits  of  the  prince  aaS 
princess.  'V*         ■  ^    i.-.'-y 

<  Vertue  had  now  commenced  those  biogvaphiGal  apdamti 
quarian  researcBes^  in  which  be  has  beeo<  s9  ettiinentl j  sucv' 
cessful.  lu  tfae^  pursuitsbamade  manyjounieys  to  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  our  isUiid,  and  jiis  time  was  iodustsiouslyr 
employed  in  making  drawings,  catalogues,  and  various  me*; 
morauda.  His  thirst  after  Britbb  antiquities  sooO:  led  bini 
to  a  congenial  Meoenas.  That  munificent  coUeetor,  Ro- 
bert Harley,  second  earl  of  Oxford,  distingurabed  the  u^- 
rit  and  application  of  Vertue;  and  the  inVanable gratitude 
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qF  the:  lattery  expressed  on  all  occasions,  att^ts  at  once 
the  bounli;^  of  his  patron  and  his  own  humility.  Anotbet 
of  his  patrons  was  H^neage  Finch,  earl  of  Wincbelsea^ 
whofe  portrait  he>painted  and  engraved^  and  who,  being 
president  of  tbe  society  of  antiquaries  on  its^revival  in  1717, 
appointed  Vertne,  who. was  a  member,  engraver  to  that 
learned  body*  Henry  Hare^  the  laat  lord  Coleraine,  was 
also  one  of  bis  antiquarian  benefactors,  and  tbe  university 
of  Oxford  employed  him  for  many  years  to  engrave  the 
head  pieces  for  tbeix  almanacks. 

^i^ith  iocd  Orford,  lord  .Coleraine^  and  Mr.  Stephens  the 
historiographer,  he  made  several  tours  to  various  parts  of 
£nglaod.  For  the  former  he  engraved  portraits  of  Mat- 
thewPrior,  sir  Hugh  Middleton,  and  other  distinguished 
men :  for  the  duke  of  Montague  he  engraved  sir  Ralph 
Wind  wood ;  for  sir  Paul  Methuen,  the  portraits  of  Cortex^ 
and  archbishop  Warham  from  Holbein's  original  at  Lam«- 
betb ;  and  for  lord  Burlington,  Zucchero's  queen  Mary  of* 
Scotland,  a  plate  which  evinces  more  felicity,  and  a  better 
taste  of  execution,  than  most  other  of  his  works.  In  172.7 
he  travelled  with  lord.  Oxford  to  Burleigh,  Lincoln,  WeU 
beck,  Chatsworth,  and  Yoi^,  at  which  latter  place  he  ob«k 
^ined  from  Francis .  Place  many  of  those  anecdotes  of 
Hollar  which  are  inserted  in  his  biography.  In  the  next 
year,  tbe  duke  of  Dorset  invited  him  to  Knowle.  From 
the  gallery  there,  he  copied  tbe  portraits  of  several  of  the 
poets,  but  be  was  disappointed  on  an  excursion  to  Penshurst, 
at  not  finding  there  any  portrait  of  sir  Philip  Sidney* 

In  .1730  appeaved  his  twelve  beads  of  distinguished 
poets^  one  of  bis  capital  works,  which  he  meant  to  have 
followed  with  the  portraits  of  other  eminent  men,  arranged 
in. classes,  but  this  scheme  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
the  Messrs^  Knapton;'and  ^here  is  reason  to  think  tliat 
Yertue^a  rigid  regard  for  veracity,  w^cb  made  him  justly 
acrupulous  of  authenticating  the  likenesses  of  deceased 
charaetennjwithout  the  clearest  proofs,  and  not  the  supe- 
rior tsMite  or  discernment  of  the  Kiiaptons,  mad^  tbdni  en* 
gage  the  iiuperior  talents  of  Houbraken  and  Gravelot,  to 
finish  a^work. which. our  artist  Imd  begun,  and  had  himself 
projected. 

His  next  considerable  production  was,  the  porMraits  of 
king  Charles  I.  and.  the  loyal  sufferera  in  his  cajuse,  with 
their  characters.  aid)joined  from  Clarendon.  But  this  was 
scarcely  finished^  before  Rapin's  history  of  England  ap- 

'  Y  2 
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peared,  a  work  which  bad  a  prodigroas  run,  insomuch  that 
'it  becam^  all  the  conversation  of  the  town  and  country,  and 
the  noise  being  heightened  by  opposition  and  party,  it  was 
proposed  to  publish  it  in  folio  by  numbers,  of  which  thou- 
•  sands  were  sold  every  week.  The  Messrs.  Knapton  en- 
gaged Vertue  to  accompany  it  with  effigies  of  the  kings 
and  other  suitable  embellishments,  an  undertaking  which 
occupied  three  years  of  his  life.  He  presented  a  copy  of 
this  work,  when  finished,  richly  bound,  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  at  Kensington. 

He  now  renewed  his  topographical  journeysj  accom- 
panied sometimes  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  sometimes  by 
lord  Oxford,  and  sometimes  by  Roger  Gale  the  antiquary; 
and  between  1734—38,  visited  St.  Albans,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  Penshurst,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Stratford,  and  tra- 
velled through  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hamp^ 
shire,  where  he  made  various  sketches,  drawings,  and  notes, 
always  presenting  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  his  pa- 
tron lord  Oxford.  In  1739  he  travelled  eastward  with  lord 
Coleraine,  through  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  stopping  as  usual  to  make  drawings  and  observa- 
tions at  every  memorable  church,  seat,  or  other  spot  con- 
genial to  his  pursuits.  In  1741  he  lost  his  noble  friend  and 
patron  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  June. 
But  his  merit  and  modesty  still  raised  him  benefactors* 
The  countess  dowager  of  Oxford,  even,  alleviated  his  loss, 
and  the  duchess  of  Portland  (their  daughter),  the  duke  of 
.Bichmond,  and  lord  Burlington,  did  not  forget  him  among 
the  artists  whom  they  patronized. 

In  1749  he  found  a  yet  more  exalted  protector  in  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whom  Ire  often  had  the  honour  of  attend- 
ing, and  to  whom  he  sold  many  prints,  miniature  pictures, 
&c.  and  had  now  reason  to  flattier  himself  with  permanent 
fortune  ;  but  the  death  of  this  prince  suddenly  blasted  the 
hopes  of  Vertue,  atid  affected  him  with  considerable  ^de- 
jection of  spirits,  from  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 
He  died  in  1756,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West^ 
minster-abbey.  Lord  Orford  has  given  a  catalogue  of  bis 
engravings  (amounting  to  near  five  hundred!)  classed 
under  the  heads  of  Royal  Portraits,  Noblemen,  Bishop^j 
Poets,  Antiquaries,  Toml^s,  Historic  Prints,  Coins,  Medals, 
Frontispieces,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Valuable  a^  Vertue^s  engravings  are,  be  would  have  had 
more  admirers,  if  his  style  had  been  more  spirited  j  yet  the 
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antiquary  and  the  historian  virho  prefer  truth  to  elegance  of 
design^  and  correctnei3s  to  bold  executioR,  have  properly 
appreciated  bis  works,  and  have  placed  hitn,  in  point  of 
professional  industry  at  least,  next  to  his  predecessor  Hol- 
lar. But  the  public  owe  another  obligation  to  Vertue. 
After  his  death  the  late  lord  Orford  purchased  the  manu- 
script notes  and  observations  which  he  had  put  down,  as 
ijiaterials  for  a  history  of  artists,  and  from  them  published 
that  very  useful  and  entertaining  work,  which  he  entitled 
^^  Anecdotes  oi*  Painting  in  England ;  with  some  account 
of  the  principal  Artists,  and  incidental  notes  on  other  Arts, 
collected  by  Mr.  George  Vertue,"  1762,  5  vols.  4to;  since 
republished  in  i782,  5  vols.  8vo.  **  Vertue,"  says  Mr. 
W^pule,  ^^  had  for  several  years  been  collecting  materials 
for  a  work  '  upon  Painting  and  Painters :'  he  conversed 
and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  virtuosi  in  England  :  be 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  oldest  performers  in  the 
science :  he  mmuted  down  every  thing  he  heard  from 
them.  He  visited  every  collection  of  them,  attended  sales, 
copied  every  paper  he  could  find  relative  to  the  art, 
searched  offices,  registers  of  parishes,  and  registers  of 
wills  for  births  and  deaths,  turned  over  all  our  own  authors, 
and  translated  those  of  other  countries  which  related^  to  his 
subject.  He  wrote  down  every  thing  he  heard,  saw,  or 
read.  His  collections  amounted  to  near  forty  volumes,'' 
large  and  small.  In  one  of  his  pocket-books  I  found  a 
note  of  his  first  intention  of  compiling  such  a  work  :  it  was 
in  171^,  and  he  continued  it  assiduously  to  his  death  in 
1757.  These  MSS.  I  bought  of  his  widow  after  his  de- 
cease." Vertue^s  private  character,  it  must  not  be  omitted, 
was  of  the  most  amiable  kind  ;  friendly,  communicative, 
upright  in  all  his  dealings,  a  most  dutiful  son,  and  an  af- 
fectionate husband.  He  laboured  almost  to  the  last,  soli- 
citous to  leave  a  decent  competence  to  a  wife,  with  whom 
he  lived  many  years  in  tender  harmony,  and  who  died  in 
1776,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age.  He  had  a 
fatrother  James,  who  followed  the  same  profession  at  Bath, 
and  died  about  1765. ' 

VESALIUS  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  pby- 
ncian,  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had  abounded 
with  physicians.    John  Vesalius,    his  great«grandfather, 

*'  WalpoU's  Anecdotff.— Nichols's  Bowyer,  where  are  many  hetters  to  and 
from  Vertue,  which  j^resent  hts  ekMrider  and  hidugtry  in  a  very  pleasing  1ig¥. 
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was  phyrician  to  Ma^ry  of  But^ndy,  first  wife'  oP  Maxitni* 
lian  L  ;  and  went  and  settled  at  Lotyvkhi  wfafeiv  te  w«to  olU. 
ETerardy  his  grandftlthfei^y  wrot^'cdmfMnfbrf^  Upon  t6e 
books  of  Rbases,  and  npoft  Hippocrates*8  '^'Aphoiiinis:^ 
and  bis  father  Andrew  was  apothecary  ttf  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Our  Vesaltus  was  born  at  Bruv^els,  but  in 
what  year  seems  to  be  uncertain;  Vaftder*  Linden  finding 
his  birth  in  1514,  while  others  place  it  in  1512.'"*  He  was 
instructed  in  the  languages  and  philosophy  at' Douvain, 
and  there  gave  early  tokens  of  his  love  for  anatofny,  and  of 
bis  future  skill  in  the  knowledge  of  the  baman  body ;  for, 
he  was  often  amusing  himself  with  dissecting  (acs,  moles^ 
dogs,  and  cats,  and  with  inspecting  tbfeir  mcera. 

Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  pbysieunder 
James  Sylvius;  but  applied  himself' chiefly  to  artaloiny, 
which  was  then  a  science  very  littlls  known.  For,  though 
dissectioils  had  been  made  formerly,  yet  they  had  long 
been  discontinued  as  an  unlawful  and  impious  nsdgfe  ;■  and 
Charles  V.  had  a  consultation  of  divines  at  Salamanca,  to 
know,  if,  in  good  conscience,  a  hiraian  body  might  ben^is- 
sected  for  the  sake  of  comprehending  its  structure.  -  'He 
perfected  himself  in  this  science  very  early,  as  we*  ntiry 
know  from  his  work  ^  De  Homani  Corporis  Fabricsf  :^* 
which,  though  then  the  best  book  of  anatomy  in  the  world, 
and  what  justly  gave  him  the  title  df  ^^the  Father  of  A fya- 
tomy,*'  was  yet  composed  by  him  at  eighteen  yearsof  age. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  began  to  eommnni- 
cate  the  knowledge'  he  had  acquired :  then  he  tra^iled 
into  Italy,  read  lectures,  and  made  a^atoinieal  demonstrft- 
lions  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  several  other  eities  there. 
About  1537,  the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  professor 
in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  taught  anatomy  jeven 
years,  and  was  the  first  anatomist  to  whom  a  salary  was 
given ;  and  Charles  V.  called  htm  to  be  his  physician,  as 
be  was  also  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  He  acquired' a 
prodigious  reputation  at  those  courts  by  bis  sagacity  and 
skill  in  bis  profession,  of  which  Thuanus  has  recorded  this 
very  singular  proof.  He  tells  us,  that  Maximiiianf  d*£g- 
mont,  count  of  Bur^n,  grand  general,  and  a  favourite  of  the 
emperor,  being  ill,  Vesalios  declared  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  recover ;  and. also  told  him,  that  he  could  not  bold-  out 
beyond  such  a  day  aifd  hour.  The  count,  firmly  persuaded 
tluLt  the  event  would  answer  the  prediction^  invited  ill  his 
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friietD^g^lO  a  grand  enteft^ajimneot  at  the  tune ;  .alter  which 
'he  maae  them  presents,  took  sl  final  leave  of  them,  and 
iliiea  expired  preoiseiy  at  the  moaient  Vesalius  bad  men*- 
tumed.  I^  this  account  be  not  true^  it  shews  at  leait  the 
'Vfuuti  reputatioa  Vesaliuft  must  have  risen  to,  where  such 
stories  were  invented  to  do  bira  honour. 

Vepaliii^  was  qow  at  the  very  height  of  his  reputation, 
ivheifi  all  at  once  he  formed  a  design  of  making  a  journey 
Ho^  jPali^sirioe«     Many  reasons  have  been  given,  and  more 
'^<H)jiect-ii9esvformed,  abQUt  his  niotive  to  this  strange  ad- 
-future;. yt^  nothing  certain  appears  concerning  it.     Hu« 
hittft  Laoguet,  ip  a'  Letter  to  Gasparus  Peucerus,  gives  this 
account  of  tfa^  affair:  ^  Vesalius,  believing  a.young  Spa<» 
iiish  noble^^n,  whon  he  had  attended,  to  be  dead,  ob« 
tained  leave  of  his  parents  to  open  him,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
quiring^inlo  t^  real  cause  of  his  illness,  which  he  bad, not 
srigfatty  comprehended.     This  was  granted  ;  but  he  had  no 
«^oonef  made  an  incision  into  the  body,  than  be  perc^eived 
.tfae^  ^yfppcofifs  of  life,  ai|d,  opening  the  breast,  saw  the  heart 
.beat.    The  parents,  coming  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of 
i^iSf  ift^re  Aot  satisfied  with  prosecuting  him  for  murder, 
biVi/t  accu#^dMqi.of  impiety  to  the  inquisition,  in  hopes,  that 
be  vyftpid  be  punishedr  with  greater  rigour  by  the  judges 
jQi^  rtbat  ^'tribunal  than  by  those  of  the  common  law.     But 
,tb9<  king  of^pain  interposed,  and  saved  him;  on.condi* 
.  tion^^owever,  that,  by  way  of  atonement,  be  should  un- 
.derol^  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  Holy  Land.''     Manget,  in  his . 
,tf'Bib»liotbeca  Medicorum,"  states  the  same;  and  the  ac- 
.^ount^.^as   been  generally  adopted.     In  the  mean  time 
oibers  ^pretend,  that  he  undertook  this  journey  out  of  an 
iasiVliaMe  thirst  after  i-icbes:  but  this  is  a  more  improbable 
Y€^a«ooithau  the  former ;  for,  how  was  a  journey  to  Jprusa- 
Jdm  calculated  to  make  a  man  rich}     Swertius  ascribes  it 
.to  the  querulous  and  inip^irioos  humour  of  his  wife,  which 
made  home  insupportable  tobim:  and  Imperials  informs 
us,  that  tl)e  uneasiness  arising  from  the  cabals  of  envy, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Galenists,  whose  master  and  doctrines 
he  oemsured  wi^h  great  freedom,  without  allowing  any  thing 
to  inveterate  prejudices,  so. disgusted  him  with  his  present 
situation,  and  perhaps  hurt  bim  with  his  prince,  that,  in  order 
ta^withdraw  from  court  Avitb  the  best  grace  he  could,  he 
£brmed  this  extraordinary  resolution.  .  But,  whatever  was 
t^e  motive,  he  set  out  with  De  Rimini,  general  of  the  Ve- 
netian army,  whom  he  accompanied  tp  Cyprus ;  whence 
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be  passed  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  retttroiog,  at  tbe  invita- 
tion of  tbe  senate  of  Venice,  to  fill  tbe  pbysie^cbair  at  Pa- 
dua,  become  vacant  in  1563  by  the  deatb  of  Fallopius;  but, 
being  sbipwrecfced  and  ihmwn  upon  tbe  island  of.Zante, 
perished  miserably,  Oct.  1^64.  His  body  was  afterwards 
found,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  that  island. 
He  was  tha  author  of  several  medical  vvorks ;  the  chief 
of  which  is  bis  **  De  Humani  Corporis  FabrieV  published 
in  1543,  a  work  which  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  place 
in  the  annals  of  science,  which  freed  medicine  from  the 
trammels  of  authority,  laid  the  foundation  of  genuine  ana- 
tomy, and  even  contained  a  bold  and  pretty  full  outline  of 
the  science.  This  work  exhibited  a  regular  and  minute 
description  of  the  human  body,  illustrated  by  excellent 
engravings,  and  a  resolute  exposure  of  the  mistakes  of  Ga- 
len, whose  ignorance  Vesalius  is  at  great  pains  to,  point 
out.  He  has  therefore  been  justly  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  was  indeed  profoundly 
skilled.  Thuanus  relates  a  singular  proof  he  gave  of  bis 
exact  knowledge  of  the  human  body  while  he  was  at  Paris; 
where,  with  his  eyes  bound,  he  undertook  to  mention  any 
tbe  least  bone  that  should  be  put  into  his  hs^nds,  defying 
.them  to  impose  upon  him ;  and  actually  performed  what 
he  undertook.  Being  at  Basil  in  1542,  he  presented  the 
university  there  with  a  human  skeleton  which  he  had  pre- 
pared himself,  and  which  is  still  in  the  lecture-room  there, 
with  a  long  inscription  over  it.  The  whole  of  his  works 
were  published  by  Boerbaave  and  Albinus  at  Leyden, 
1725,  2  vols.  fol.  * 

V£SLING  (John),  an  able  anatomist,  was  born  in  1598, 
at  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  and  studied  the  classics,  philo- 
.  sophy,  and  medicine,  at  Vienna.  After  he  had  applied  to 
the  latter  for  sooie  time,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Levant, 
in  pursuit  of  natural  history,  remained  a  considerable  time 
at  Egypt,  and  finished  by  going  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  then  returned  to 
Venice,  and  in  1608  gave  private  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
botany,  with  isuch  si^ccess  that  the  regular  professors  were 
sooa  deserted.  The  republic,  sensible  of  the  services  of  ^o 
able  a  man,  made  him,  in  1632,  first  professor  of  auatomy 
at  Padua,  a  chair  which  was  then  vacant,  and  which  be 
filled  with  increasing  reputation,  although  he  was  a  liule 

1  EIojTi  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medecine.— Mangeti — Haller,  &c. 
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deaf,  and  bad  impedimenU  of  speech  vrliich  rendered  him 
rather  difficult  to  be  understood,  fiut  these  defects  were 
soon  overlooked/ and  he  was  also  appointed  to  lecture  on 
surgery  and  botany,  until  finding  so  many  labours  too 
much  for  his  health,  he  obtained  leave,  in  1638, «to  con* 
fine  himself  to  surgery  and  botany  only,  with  the  care  of 
the  botanic  garden.  Here  he  was  in  his  element^  for  bo^ 
tany  had  always  been  his  favourite  study ;  and  in  order  to 
render  the  garden  at  Padua  the  best  in  Europe,  he  soli* 
cited  permission  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  Levant,  in  164S« 
The  fatigues  of  this  voyage,  however,  undermine'd  his  con« 
stitution,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  died,  Au^.  30,  1649^ 
His  works,  all  of  which  were  esteemed  valuable,  are,  I, 
*^  Observaiiones  et  notte  ad  Prosperi  Alpini  librum  de 
plantis  iEgyptii,,cum  additamentis  aliarum  plantarum  ejus- 
deni  regionis,'*  Padua,  1638,  4to.  Of  this  work,  Ray  availed 
himself.  2.  ^^  Syntagma  Ana^tomicum,"  his  principal  work, 
of  which  there  have  been  many  editions,  the  best  by  Bian 
sius,  at  Utrecht,  1696,  4to.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Dutch  and  German,  and  into  English  by  Culpepper,  1653, 
fol.  3.  '^  Catalogus  plantarum  horti  Patavini,"  Padua,  1 642, 
12mQ,  reprinted  with  additions  in  1644.  4.  ^'  Opobalsami 
veteribus  cogniti  vindiciae,"  ibid.  1644,  8vo.  5.  **  A  very 
curious  work,  compiled  from  bis  MSS.  after  his  death,  '^  De 
puliitione  iEgyptiorum,  et  aliae  Observationes  Anatomicus, 
et  Epistols  medicae  posthumce,*'  Hafnise,  (Copenhagen), 
1664,  8vo.  * 

VESPUTIUS  (Americus),  or  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a 
navigator  from  whose  name  the  largest  quarter  of  the  world 
bi^s  very  unjustly  been  named,  was  born  at  Florence,  March 
9,  1451,  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  educated  by  an 
uncle,  a  man  of  learning,  who  had  the  care  of  the  educa«- 
tion  of  the  Florentine  nobility.  Vespucci  made  great  pro* 
gress  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  cosmography, 
the  principal  branches  in  which  the  iFlorentitie  nobility 
were  instructed,  because  being  for  the  most  part  destined 
for  commerce,  it  was  necessary  they  should  become  ac« 
quainted  with  the  sciences  connected  with  navigation^ 
Commerce  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  and  as  each  family  educated  some 
member  who  was  to  serve  bis  country  in  that  pursuit,  ths^t 
of  Vespucci  chose  Amerigo,  or  Americas,  to  follow  the  ex^ 
ample  of  their  ancestors  in  this  respect     Accordingly  b^ 

1  Eloy,  Pict«  Hist,  de  Meclicln«. 
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left  Florence  id  1490|  and  went  to  Spein,  to  be  initiated  in 
mercantile  life.     He  is  said  to  have  been  at  Seville  in  1492, 
wben  Columbus  was  preparipj;  for  a  ncfw  vojage:,  and  the 
rage  for  new  discoveries  was  at  its  heigbt.     Ti>e  success  of 
that  celebrated  navigator  raised  this  passion  in  Aoierieus, 
who  determined  to  giveup  the  pursuit  of  trade,  it»  order  to 
go  and  reconnoitre  the  new  worlds  of  whose  existence 
Europe  bad  just  beard, 
y      With  this  design  he  b^an  bis  first  voyage  on: May  10, 
1497,  leaving  Cadiz  with  five  ships  under  the^ommaud  of 
Ojeda.     This  fleet  sailed  towards  the  Fortun^e  isia/nds, 
and  keeping  a  Western  course,  .reached  the  ^ohtiileiit,  of 
America,  in  thirty-seven  .days.    Tbey  visited  ibe  guipb  of 
Paris,  and  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite,  and  sailed  silong 
tbe  coast  for  four  hundred  leagues.     After  a  voyage  of 
thirteen  month^^  they  returned  to  Cadiz,  Nov.  1^,  1498. 
Americus,  who  by  bis  skill  in  navigation  had  very  much 
contributed  to  the  succes&of  this  expedition,  was  extremely 
well  received  at  the  court  of  Seville.    In  theoionth  of  May 
1499,  he  left  Cadiz  for  Cape  de  Verd,  passed  tbe  Canaries 
Hithin  sight,  and  in  forty-four  days  after  bis  departure) 
reached  an  unknown  land^  situated  under  the  tofrid  i2;ocie, 
wliicb  was  the  continuation  of  that  which  be  bad  disco^^ed 
in  his  Brst  voyage.    After. sailing  for  some  tioae  along  iJie 
coast,  he  returned  to  the  Spauiab  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
wbere  Ojeda  bad  some  disputes  witb  tbe  Europeans,  wIIp 
six  years  before  had  come  there  with  Columbus.    Thejfii^t 
now  directed  its  course  northwards,  and^discoveredst^eml 
islands,  tbe  number  of  which,  Americus  says,  amoanied  to 
li  thousand,  a  calcoUtion  which   his  panegyrist  con^etuls 
himself  with  considering  as  a  poetical. exaggeration.  .Ojeda 
intended  to  have  continued  this  route,  but  the  oomplaiDts 
of  the  crew  obliged  him  to  return  to  £u)rope.     On  the  ar- 
jrivalofbis  fleet,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,' to  whom  Aoie- 
ricus  presented  various  productions  of  tbe  new  world,  re^ 
jpeived  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner ;  and  when  his 
discoveries  reached  the  ears  of  the  Florentines,  they  rejoiced 
in  having  produced  so  great  a  man*     Seduced,  however, 
hy  tbe  promises  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  Americus 
quitted  tbe  service  of  Spain,  and  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  May 
10,  1501,  with  three  Portuguese  ships.     la  this^  fleet  he 
arrived  at  Cape  St*  Augustine,  and  coasted,  almost  tbe 
whole  of  Braasil  to  Patagoni%  but  :a  succession  of  tempes- 
tttoiis  weather  forced  him  to  ipeturo  to  Portugal,  where  he 
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arrived  De6.  7,  150Q,  The  king,  very  much  pleased  with 
this  voyagey  wished  Americus  to  uudertake  another ;  and 
»for  th^  fotirtb  time,  this  Florentine  navigator  embarked 
with  a  fleet  of  six  sWps,  May  10,  1505,  with  the  hope  of 
discovering,  by  the  West,  a  new  w^y  to  Malacca ;  but  this 
expedition  was  less  successful  than  the  preceding.  After 
-losing  one  of  the  vessds,  and  encountering  the  greatest 
dangers,  they  gained  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  Brazil,  an^ 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Europe.  , 

Americus  remained  in  Portugal  tintil  1506,  the  time  of 
Oolumbus's  death,  when  the  Spanish  court  wishing  to  re- 
pair the  lo9s  occasiofH^d  by  that  event,  recalled  America^ 
into  their  sei*vice,  who  again  sailed,  in  1507,  in  a  Spanish 
fleet,  with  the  title  of  first  pilot,  and  it  was  during  this 
voj^ge  that  the  new  world  took  its  name  from  him.  Tbu«, 
says  the  abb6  Raynal,  the  moment  America  became  known 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  distiiYguished  by  an  act 
of  injustice.  Americus  lived  a  considerable  timd  after* 
warde  to  enjoy  this  usurped  honour,  and  is. said  to  have 
often  vkited  the  continent  which  bore  bis  name.  He  died 
in  1516,  at  which  time  he  was  again  in  the  service  of 'Por* 
tugal.  Emanuel,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
caused  the  remains  of  his  ship  to  be  deposited  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lisbon,  and  Florence  bestowed  honours  on  his  family. 

In  1745,  Bandini  published  in  4to,  **  Vitta  e  Lettere  di 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  &e.*' a  continued  panegyric  on  the  Fie- 
|:entine  adventurer,  to  whom  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
the  discovery  of  America.  According,  indeed,  to  the  dates 
ftfbich  he  gives  of  the  first  two  voyages  of  Americus,  and 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  preceding  account,  it  w^ould 
appear  that  he  had  the  priority  in  the  discovery  ;  but  the 
^anish  writers  have  proved  that  the  dates  o^  those  voyages 
are  fictitious,  and  that  the  first,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  all, 
must  have  been  in  1499  instead  of  1497.  It  seemi  also 
generally  agreed  that  Americus  never  had  the  command  in 
any  expedition,  that  he  acted  only  as.  geographer  or  pilot, 
and  that  he  never  undertook  any  of  his  voyages  until  after 
the  return  of  Columbus.  By  some  unaccountable^  caprice,. 
however,  America  was  at  first,  and  is  still,  called  by  bis 
name,  and  sueceeding  age^;,  although- they  may  regret, 
cannot  correct  the  error.  ' 

'  Amerieus  Jeft^  a  journal  of  his  four  voyages,  which  waa 
printed  in  Latin  at  Paris  in  1532,-  surd  at  Bale  in  1555,  bat 
llifsreare  lulian  and' French  ti'anslations  of  the  earlier  dates 
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of  1519  and  1516.^  Some  of  his  letterft  were  printed  in  a 
thin  4to,  of  22  pages,  at  Florence  in  1516,  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  Soderini  and  Lorenzo  (\e  Medici,  and  are  said 
to  discover  a  very  superior  knowledge  of  navigation.' 

VETTORE.     See  VICTORIUS. 

VEYTH.     See  VYTH. 

VICARS  (John)i  an  extraordinary  enthusiast  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  born  in  London  in  1582,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Vicars  in  Cumberland.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Christ's  hospital,  London,  and  afterwards  was  a 
member  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  but  whether  he  took 
his  degrees,  Wood  has  not  discovered.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  went  to  London,  and  became  usher  of  Christ's  hos«* 
pital,  which  place  he  held  till  towards  the  close  of  his  hfe. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  preacher,  althoHgh  most 
of  his  writings  concern  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
times.  Upon  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  ^'  he 
showed  his  great  forwardness,"  says  Wood,  "for  presby- 
terianism,  hated  all  people  that  loved  obedience,  and  af- 
frighted many  of  the  weaker  sort,  and  others,  from  having 
any  agreement  with  the  king^s  party,  by  continually  incul- 
cating ifito  their  heads,  strange  stories  of  God's  wrath  against 
the  cavaliers.  Afterwards,  when  the  independents  became 
predominant,  he  manifested  great  enmity  against  them, 
especially  after  the  king's  death."  Foulis,  in  his  **  History 
of  Plots,"  says  that  "  he  could  out-scold  the  boldest  face 
in  Billingsgate,  especially  if  kings,  bishops,  organs,  or 
'maypoles,  were  to  be  the  objects  of  his  zealous  indignar 
tion."  This  .indeed  is  a  pretty  just  character  of  Johii  Vi* 
ears's  writings,  which  form  a  store-house  of  the  abusive 
epithets  and  gross  personal  reflections  which  passed  ber 
tween  the  lower  order  of  sectaries  in  that  period  of  confu- 
sion. The  title  of  his  work  against  John  Goodwin,  will  af-r 
ford  a  good  specimen  of  John's  language.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1648,  '^  Coleman-street  Conclave  visited;  and 
that  grand  impostor,  ,the  schismatics'  cheater-in-chief  {who 
bath  long  slily  lurked  therein)  truly  and  duly  discovered ; 
containing  a  most  palpable  and  plain  display  of  Mr.  John 
Goodwin's  self-conviction  (under  his  own  band-writiiig)» 
and  of  the  notorious  heresies,  errors^  malice,  pride^  and 
hypocrisy,  of  this  most  huge  Garagantua  in-  fatsely  prer 
tended  piety,  to  the  lamentable  misleading  of  bis  too  ere- 

1  Biog.  Uniy.  art.  Amerigo. 
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dulous  soul-murdered  proselytes  of  Colfeman-street,  and 
elsewhere  ;  collected  principally  out  of  bis  own  big-brag- 
gadochio  wave-like  swelling  and  swaggering  writings,  full 
fraught  with  six-footed  terms,  and  fleshlie  rhetorical  phrases, 
far  more  than  solid  and  sacred  truths,  and  may  fitly  serve 
(if  it  be  the  Lord's  will)  like  Belshazzar's  hand-writing  on 
the  wall  of  his  conscience,  to  strike  terror  and  shame  into 
his  own  soul  and  shameless  face,  and  to  undeceive  his  most 
miserably  cheated,  and  inchanted  or  be-witched  followers,'* 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Goodwin  (the  only  one 
mentioned  by  Granger,  and  of  course  in  great  request) 
with  a  windmill  over  his  head,  and  a  weather-cock  upon  it; 
th^  devil  is  represented  blowing  the  sails;  and  there  are 
other  emblems,  significant  of  Goodwin's  fickleness.  Vicars 
died  Aug.  12,  1652,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Christ  church,  Newgate-street.  Wood 
has  given  a  list  of  sixteen  of  his  writings,  the  most  curious 
of  which  is  his  **  Parliamentary  Chronicle."  This  is  still 
esteemed  useful,  and  being  scarce,  is  generally  sold  at  a 
very  high  price.  It  was  printed  at  different  times  under 
the  following  titles  :  1.  **  God  in  the  Mount;  or  England's 
Remembrancer,  being  the  first  and  second  part  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Chronicle,"  1644,  4to.  2.  "  God's  Arke  over- 
topping the  World's  waves  ;  or,  a  third  part  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle,"  1646.  3.  "The  Burning-bush  not 
consumed  ;  or  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  a  Parliamentary 
Chronicle,"  1646.  These  were  then  published  together, 
under  the  title  of  **  Magnalia  Dei  Anglicaha,  or,  England's 
Parliamentary  Chronicle,"  1646.  Vicars  was  also  a  p()et, 
and  in  the  "  Censura  Literaria,"  we  have  art  acqount  and 
specimen  of  a  work  of  this  kind  entitled  "Mischief's  Mys- 
terie;  or.  Treason's  Master-piece;  the  powder-plot,  in- 
vented by  hellish  malice  ;  prevented  by  heavenly  mercy ; 
truly  related,  and  from  the  Latin  of  the  learned  and  re*< 
rerend  Dr.  Herring,  translated,  and  very  much  dilated  by* 
John  Vicars,"  J  6 17.  At  the  end  of  this  are  some  smaller 
poems.* ., 

VICARY  (Thomas),  of  whose  personal  history  we  have 
no  account,  deserves  some  notice,  as  the  first  anatomical 
writer  in  the  English  language.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, Serjeant- surgeon  to  Henry  VIIL  Edward  VI.  Mary  L 
and  Elizabeth  i  and  chief  surgeon  of    St*  Bartholomew's 

1  4^.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Ceris.  tit.  vol.  I.  and  III. 
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Hospital.  His  book  is  entitled  ^^  A  Treasure  for  Eivglish* 
men;  containing  the  Anatomie  of  Man*6  Bodie^  1548  ;*\ 
i0Tf  as  given  by  Ainet|  *^  A  profitable  Treatise  of  the  Ana* 
tomy  of  Man's  Body ;  compiled  by  T.  Vicary,  and  pub- 
lished by  tbe  Surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hoispital/* 
J577,  12mo,  and  in  1633  in  4to;  together  with  several 
other  medical  and  chirurgical  tracts.  It  is  a  short  pie^e,' 
designed  for  the  use  of  bis  more  unlearned  brethrefi, 
and  taken  almost  entirely  from  Galen  and  the  Ara- 
bialis.  Before  the  latter  editions  is  prefixed  a  rude  figure' 
OF  -&  sKeleton 

VICO,  vicUS,  or  VIGHl  (Eneas),  a  skilful  medailist 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Parma,  where,  hear*- 
ing  of  the  reputation  which  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  bad 
acqi;|ired  at  Rome  by  bis  engravings,  he  went  to  that  city, 
and  became  his  pupil.  As  an  engraver,  Strutt  thinks  that 
Vico  was  a  man  of  abilities,  but  does  not  seem  to  bave 
been  endowed  with  patience  enough  to  pay  sufficient  at-, 
tention  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  execution  of  bis^, 
prates.  He  could  draw  correctly,  but  seldom  exerted 
himself.  He  is  noticed  here,  however,  chiefly  for  bis 
knowledge  of  medals.  In  1548,  he  published  his  ^^  Dis-^ 
conr^es  on  the  Medals  of  the  Ancients,'*  Venice,  4to,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  edition  in  1555.  This,  which  is  a  trea- 
tise of  very  considerable  intelligence  for  that  period,  treats 
of  tbe  metals  employed  in  ancient  coinage ;  of  portraits  to 
be  found  on  coins ;  of  the  types  on  their  reverses ;  of  their 
legends ;  of  medallions ;  of  false  medals,  and  rules  for  dis« 
cerning  them  ;  dates  of  history  ;  formsof  edifices;  names^ 
pf  magistrates,  &c.  This  be  dedicated  to  one  of  his  pa- 
trons, the  grand  dakQ>  Cosmo,  himself  a  distinguished 
amateur. 

The  following  publications  of  his  are  also  in  great  re- 
quest: '^Monumenta  aliquot  antiquorum  ex  gemmis  et, 
cameis  incisa,*'  Rom.  fol.  **  Omnium  Caesarum  verissimas. 
inuigines  ex  antiquis  numismatibus  desumptss,''  15^4,  4to; 
and  <^  Augustarum  imagines  formis  expresses,  vitas  quo- 
que  earurodem  breviter  enarrate,**  &c.  Venice,  1558,  4iq, 
tbe  two  last  edited  by  P.  Manutius.  The  time  of  his  birth 
or  death  is  not  known.* 

VICQ-D'AZIR  (Felix),  a  French  pbysicij^o^  was  born 
ai  Valognes,  in  Normandy,  April  28,  1748,     Hiis  father^ 

>  Aikin's  Biog.  Memoirs  of  Madicioe. 
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was  fr  physiciafiy  and  probably  inspired  him  with  a  love  for 
the  samQ  pcofession,  as  in  his  early  yeara^he  became  am«* 
bitious  of  a  name  ii)  the  medical  wcMrld.  At  the  age  of 
seventeea  be  .came 'to  Paris,  and  soon  was  distinguished 
fpr  some. ^s^ys. on  anatomy  Imd  physiology,  written  in  a 
pure  and  correct «tyle.  He  became  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  .medical  society  of  Paris,  and  it  was  long 
his  office,  to  pronounce  the  eloges  of  'deceased  men  of 
eminence  in  the  profession,  wbioh  were  so  much  admired 
that,  in  178S,  the  French  academy  elected  him  a  member 
in  the  room  of  BufFon.  He  had  been  before  a  membeB  o£ 
the  academy  of  sciences.  He  was  in  the  height  of  fatme 
and  usefulness  when  his  constitution,  which  had  long  suf- 
fered by  a  weakness  of  the  chest,  becaiXM^  sensibly  alfee ted 
by  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  victims  daily  pr^ssented  to 
his  eyes*  tHe  dic^d  June  20^  1794.  His  works,,  iocludiog 
liiselogep^  were  collected»by  J.  L.Moreau.de  la  Sarthe,-  a 
physician^  ^and  published  ia  6  vols..  8yp/:aiid  one  in  4toof' 
plates,  1804.  To  this  is»  prefixi^  a;  lifeiof:  Yicq-d'Aair, 
which  is  said  to  be  in  teres  tiog  ;>  btii  iJb  haa/oot  falfen  iBX>ur. 
way.  *  i      i        ^       ....      -•       -*      ...  '     * 

VICTOR,  St.    SieeACflARD.  .  -   ^"/^ 

VICTOR  (Sextus  Aua£JLiu&),:a  Roman  historiaiv,Jivedb 
in  the  fourth  century^  probably  inithesxeigna  of  Constaatiui 
and  Theodosius,  as  may  becollected  from  seme  dates  in  hin- 
history.  He  was  the  son  of  yery.  obscure  parents,  and  bad- 
not  the  benefit  of  education^  Ke .was, probably  a;natijr£  of> 
Africa,  as  he  makes  very  honourable  mention^  of  th^^t^ootio^f 
try  in  his  writings,  caJJiog  it  the' glory  of.  ti^e  world.  la- 
spite,  however,  of  the  meanness  of  his  extraction,  t^  hadr> 
talents  which  raised  him  to.  the  liig^est  honou^s.^^  In  tha« 
year  361,.  Julian  appointed  him  prefect  of  Pannonia;.  andy^ 
as  a  recompense  of  hisitseJrviee6,ihfi<wa8  honoured)  witS"  a 
statue  of  brass.  « A  considerable  iiime  afterwards,  he  wa^> 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  iuithie  yeai\^S6tt  .c^n^jil  with  Va»> 
fentini^n.  He  obtained  this  Jastvdigiiity  probablys  under  tbfp* 
reign  of  Theodosius;  foe  doieretis  am  inscription  extant^- 
which  Sextui  Aurelius .Victor,  prefect  of  the  erty,  caused' 
to  be  engraved  on  a  monument  in  honoiufc  of  Theodosiusl- 
Hall  this  belong^s  to  the  same  SextfisAurelius  Victor,  as> 
is  not  unlikely,  be  Blled,  under  various  emperors,  posts  of 
great  distinction,  and  appears  to  have  lived  till  towards  ttii^  - 
end  of  the  fourth  century. 
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■  There  are  some  works  extant  under  his  name :  1.  "Origo 
gentis  Romanae.'*  This  history  should  extend,  as  its  title 
imports,  from  the  uncertain  times  of  Janus  to  the  tenth  con- 
sulate of  Constantius ;  but  what  remains  comes  no  lower 
down  than   the  first  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

2.  "De  viris  illustribus  urbis  Romx."  This  was  often 
reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  names  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  of  Suetonius,  or  Emilius  Probus.  It  has 
also  been  attributed  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  series  of  il- 
lustrious men  begins  with  Phocas,  and  ends  with  Pompey. 

3.  "De  Ceesaribus  historia,  ab  Augusto  Octavio,  id  est,  a  fine 
Titi  Livii  usque  ad  consulatum  decimum  Constantii  Au- 
gusti  et  Juliani  Caesaris  tertium."  4.  "  De  vita  et  mori- 
bus  imperatorum  Romanorum  excerpta,  e  Coesare  August^ 
iisque  ad  Theodosium  imperatorem."  The  third  of  these 
works,  "  De  Csesaribus  historia,'*  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  that  can  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  Aurelius.  The 
first  edition  of  Aurelius  Victor  was  printed  at  Antwerp, 
1579,  8vo,  with  notes  by  Schottus,  who  was  the  first  re 
storer  of  the  text.  The  other  good  editions  are  the  "Vari- 
orum,** by  Pitiscus,  1696,  8vo;  that  by  Arntzenius,  Amst, 
1733,  4to;  by  Gruner,  1757,  8vo;  and  the  BiponL 
1789.* 

VICTORIUS,  or  VETTORT  (Peter),  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian scholar,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1499.  In  very  early  life  he  began  his  studies  in  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  particularly  Greek 
and  Latin.  In  1522,  he  went  to  Spain  with  Pdul  Vettori, 
a  relation,  who  was  general  of  the  gallies,  and  appointed  t6 
accompany  the  new  pope,  Adrian  VI.  into  Italy.  Our 
author  stopt  at  Catalonia,  and  travelled  over  that  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  in  quest  of  the  remains  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, of  which  he  took  copies.  He  also  afterwards  con- 
tiniied  this  research  at  Rome,  when  he  went  there  to  con- 

fratulate  Clement  VII.  on  his  accession  to  the  popedom, 
bis  pope  bad  been  a  nobleman  of  Florence,  und  of  his 
own  standing.  When  the  revolt  took  place  at  Florence 
Vettori  sided  with  the  republican  party,  and,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Medici  family,  retired  to  the  country, 
and  devoted  himself  to  study,  with  the  firm  resolution  to 
Dieddle  rto  more  with  public  affairs.  When  the  duke 
Alexander  was  killed,  and  the  senators  and  patricians  were 

1  Voisius  de  Hist.  Lat — Fabrie.  Bibl.  Lat«— Blount's  Ceusara. — Biog.  tJaiv. 
io  art.  Aurelius.— Saxii  Onomast. 
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ftiaemUcd   to  coaAder  pf  a  new  form  of  governroeal^ 
tbey  invited  Vetiori  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations ; 
but  instead  of  coDiplying^  he  wetit  to  Home,  and  left.bill 
discordant  and  tumultuous  cou.ntvymen  to  deteroiioe  aqa<«ng 
themselves  whether  they  would  be  freemen  or  slaves.    <^  My 
^ountr}',"  he  used  to  say,  ^^is  in  the  same  situation  apRome' 
formerly;  it  will  neither  tolerate  liberty  npr  slavery.  Ri<}be4 
have  produced  pride,  and  pride,  ambition.     The  laws  have 
no  longer  any  force ;  every  day  tbey  are  repealing  old  Uwa 
and  making  new  ones,  and  no  more  respect  is  paid  to  tbo 
new  than  to  the  old*     In  the  present  state  of  my  coiiptry,  I 
clearly  see  that  it  must  have  a  sovereign,  but  I  will  not  aiil 
tu- giving  it  a  sovereign,  for  fear  of  giving  it  a  tyrant.^' 
..  -With  such  arguments  he  always  answered  those  who  by 
letter  or  in  person  pressed  him  to  return  to  Florence,  ai^4 
affected  even  to  consider  bis  refusal  as  criminal.     He  bad 
the  wisdom  to  abandon  politics,  and  dedicate  bis  wboU 
time  and  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     And 
in  such  esteem  was  he  b^ld  on  account  of  his  learning,  that 
Cosmo  I,  who  could  not  love  bim  on  accuuot  of  bis  hos- 
tility to  the  Medici  family,  yet  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
become  Greek  and  Latin  professor  in  the  university  of 
Florence.    This  was  a  noble  sacrifice  of  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  duke,  and  Vettori  executed  the  ditties  of  bis 
ofGce  for  more  than  forty  years  t^itb  the  highest  reputation, 
and  formed  many  distinguished  scholars  both  Italians  aed 
foreigners.     Whether  we  consider  the  utility  of  his  leic* 
lures  or  bis  public  works,  it  will  appear  that  literature  waa 
•s  bigbly  indebted  to  htm  as  to  almost  any  scholar  of  bii 
tme.     Had  be  done  nothing  but  collate  and  correct  tbir 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Mtio  authors  which  had  appeared 
from  the  invention  of  printing  to  his  own  time,  his  lubomw 
would  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  that  comparatively 
dark  period ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  his  industry  also  for 
the  coilatiooof  a  vast  number  of  manuscripts,  and  selecting 
the  best  for  the  press,  in  virhicb  be  shewed  great  judgavent, 
ftnd  assigned  bis  reasons  with  critical  precision.     But  bis 
services  did  not  end  even  faere,  for  be  furnished  the  learned 
W4)rld  with  notes  and  cooinaatitar ies,  which  gave  superiority 
to  many  editions  of  the  classics,  as  various  parta  of  Ariar 
totle's  works,  Terence,   Var/o,  fialiuAt,  Euripides,  Porr 
pbyry>  Plato,  Xenopbu),  &€. ;  but  of  all  bis  editions,  that 
of  Cicero,  printed  in  1534~37,  four  vols,  folio,  has  justly 
received'  tbe  encomiums  of  the  literary  world  ever  since  bis 
Vol.  XXX.  Z 
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feline.  He  lias  beeit  called  '^  Verus  CiceftMiit  sospitator/' 
and  Growius  m  of  opinion  ibat  Ciceffo  fo  wore  indebted  to 
him  thaa  to  all  the  otber^ritics  aodcomaientators*  Besides 
these  and  his  <*  Vari»  lecfiones/'  of  which  there  have  been 
several  editions^  and  which  discover  great  critical  know* 
ledge,  he  was  the  author  of  some  Latin  poetrj  and  orations, 
of  testers  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  an  IlaJian  treatise 
on  the  ottltore  of  olives.  Men  of  learning  of  all  countries 
were  /happy  in  his  acquaintance  and  correspondence,  and 
priDces  and  other  great  personages  not  only  attended  his 
iettures,  but  expressed  their  veneratioiD  of  bis  talents  and 
worth,  iby  diplomas^  titles,  and  presents.  He  died  in  the 
4ighty*si3alb<  year  of  his.sge,  in  1583,  and  wasjnierred 
wkh  great  solemnity  at  the.publi<i  expence  in  the  church 
of :  the  Holy«  Spirit,  where  iii  a  marble  monument  and  in«* 
soription  to.  bis  memory.  It  is  said  that  bis  private  virtues, 
as  welt  as  hist  talents,  made  his  death  the  subject  of  oni« 
veitel  regf et.l 

VLDA  (Marcus  Hi£RO«nrM0S),  ^n  elegant  modern  La- 
tin poet  and  critic,  was  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  was  bom, 
as  is  generally  thought,  about  1470,  but  with  more  proba- 
bility about  }480.  His  parents  were  not  wealthy,  yet  ena<- 
bled  to^give  bias  a  good  education.  After  having  made 
eoostderable  proficiency  in  i^iilosophyy  theology,  and  po<* 
liticiJ  scieuce,  b^  pame  to  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  IL  and  appears  to,  have  «iixed  in  the 
literary  societies  of  theplape ;  and  bis  poem  on  the  game  of 
cht$$s,  **  Scaocbiss  Ludus,'^  introduced  him  to  the  favour  of 
Leo  X.  who  received  him  with  pf^rticulac  distinction  and 
kindness,  admitted  him  as  an  attendant  ftt  court,  and  xe* 
warded  him  with  honouns  and  emoluments^  But  that  upon 
which,  the  poet  lappears  chiefly  to  have  congratulated  him-^ 
self: was,  that'his  works  wore  r^d  and  approved  by  the  poo* 
tiff-faimself*  It  was.at  tbeauggestion  of  Leo  that  he  began 
hi^  celebrated  <' Cbriatiad,'*  which  he  afterwards  completed 
in.  six .  books,,  but  Leo  did  i^ot  live  to  see  it  finished.  It 
wasi  b<iweveiv  published  under  the  patronage  of  Clement 
VII.  in'l535.  In  the  mean  time  t]!lement  had  already 
raised  Vida  to  the  rank  of  apostolical  secretary,  and  an 
1^32,  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Alba,  Soon  after 
the  dei^h  of  that  pontiff,  Vida  retired  to  his  diocese,  and 
present  at  its  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  Freach 
■-..'■        •  "  •  '  '    '       .   •     '• 

^  Tiraboichl.— M«reri.— BdUarl's  Acadcmie  de^  Science*. 
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10  154S9^  whaM  hk  ealbortatSons  and  example  anidiated  the 
tnbsbhants  sucetusfuIJy  to  opf^ose  the  enemy.  After  bay* 
tog  Attended  in  hi$  episcopal  charaeter  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 
politieal  transactions  of  tb6  times,  he  died  at  his  see  at 
Alba,  Sept.  27,  1566,  more  respected  for  his  talents,,  inte- 
grity, and  strict  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  for 
the  wealth  which  he  had  amassed  from  his  preferments. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  whom  we  hare  hitherto  principally  fol|owed| 
observes,'  that  of  alt  the  writers  of  Latin  poe^y  tt  the  pe- 
riod in  winch  be  Kred,  Vida  has  been  the  roost  generally 
bnown  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  This  is  to  be  attributed, 
Mf".  Roscoe  adds^  not  only  to  the  fortunate  choice  of  bis 
subjects,  but  to  his'  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  consi- 
derabie  portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  clearness  of  style;  insomuch  that  the 
most  complex  descriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations  are  ren« 
dered  by  him  perfectly  easy  and  familiar  to  the  reacfer. 
Dr.-  Warion  is  of  optnicui  that  the  merits  of  Vida  seem  not 
to  havebe^o  particularly  attended  to  in  England,  till  Pope  > 
introdficed  hiifii  in  thdse  lines : 

"  Immortal  Vida :  on  whose  honour*d  brow 
:•   The'poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow.** 

The  first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Vida  in  Latin  poetry 
appeared  in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the  death  of  the  poet 
Aquila,  whteh  happened  in  1500^  towards  which  he  con* 
tribnted  two'  pifetees,  whteh  were  f>ublished  in  that  collec- 
tion  at  Bologna^  in  1504^.  His  whole  works  were  first 
printed  at  Rome,  in  1'527  and  1595,  in  2  vols.  4to,  but  he 
published 'a  more  complete  edition  at  Cremona,  1550,.  2 
vols.  Svo.  The  first  contains,  ."  Hymnide  rebus  divinis,** 
and  *^  Cfaristiados  Hbri  s»  V'  the  second  <<  De  Arte  Poetica 
libritresV  «<  De  Bbmbyce  libri  dno;"  Scacchise  Ludus;'* 
"  BueoKca  3^*  «»  Eclogw,  et  Carmina  diversi  generis.*'  Be- 
sides' the  poems  comprehended  in  these  two  volumes^  others 
are  ascribed  to  him,  iis  "  Italorum  Pugilum  cum  totidem 
GalKs  certamen;*'  <*  Carmen  Pastorale  in  Obitum  Julii  IL 
Pontificis  Maximi  ;**  *^  Epicedion  in  Funera  OliVerii  Ckr* 
dinalis  Cara^bas ;"  but  these  he  disavowed  in  a  postscript 
to  the  above  edition  of  his  poems.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  some  pieces  in  prose,  as  *^  Dialogi  de  Republics  Dig- 
sitslte  ;*•  '^Orationes  tres  Cremonensium  adversus  Paplen- 
ses  in  Controversia  Principatus  ;"  and  "  Constitutiones  Sy- 
nodales  Civitati  Albae  et  Dioecesi  prescriptse.** 

Z  2 
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Of  such  of  Uiese  v^orbs,  n%  hi»  feputitibfi  M  «  Ladii  [loM 
is  at  th'M  day  foanded  on^  bis  three  hMks  ^*De  ArtePMlMi*^ 
Wire  probably  the  first  produced ;  and  these  were  ftooti 
af^er^ards  followed  by  the  **  Bombjnc/'  and  by  his  *'  She«e* 
chias  Lodus/'  which,  as  we  noticed,  introduced  him  to  L^ 
X.  The  "  Bombyx/*  or  silk-worm,  is  written  with  clMsi* 
cat  pttrity,  and  with  a  just  mixture  of  the  styles  of  Luti'e* 
tius  and  Virgil.  Dr.  WartOii  says  it  was  a  happy  choiee  to 
write  8  poem  on  '<  Chess  ;'*  nor  is  the  execution  less  hip- 
py. <*  The  various  stratagekns  and  itianifold  intricacies  <if 
this  ingenioua  game,  so  difficult  to  be  described  in  Laiiiii 
are  here  expressed  with  the  gr^test  pterspienity  and  e^l^- 
gance ;  so  that^  perhaps,  the  g^kme  might  be  learned  frMi 
thin  d^sertptlon.'*  Of  the  *'  Christiad,**  the  satne  exicfeihent 
eritie  observes,  that  amidst  many  prosaic  fltttnesses,  tterte 
are  many  firte  strokes  in  this  poem ;  particufariy  his  angels^ 
wi%h  respect  to  their  persons  )ind  insignia,  are  dra^n  #fth 
that  dignity  Which  we  so  mtscb  admire  tn  Milton,  ilho 
se^ms  to  have  bad  his  eye  on  those  passages.  The  ^^  Poet  icB^^' 
llow^Vet*,  ar^  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  bin  comf^iitioDi ; 
be  had  formed  himself  upon  Virgil,  who  n  therefofife  bb 
hero,  and  be  itas  too  much  depreeiatdd  Honel*.  He  is,  in 
truth,  so  much  M  imitator  of  Virgil  as  to  be  very  defective 
in  ori^mality.  Althotigb  his  precepts  principally  regard 
epic  poetry,  yet  many  of  them  are  applicable  to  every 
species  of  composition.  This  poem  has  the  ptaiae  of  being 
otfe  of  the  fiArst,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of  crithciam^  Ifaat 
appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning ;  for  it  k^ 
finished)  a^  is  evident  frbhl  a  short  advertisemelit  prefittd 
to  il;,  in  1 520.  We  have  an  excellent  transIatiM  of  Ais 
poem  by  Pitt,  atid  one  more  recent,  wiWi  notes,  by  Mr. 
Hamf)90h.  There  are,  if  we  mistake  ftot^  English  ttrattftk* 
fiotts  also  of  die  "  Game  of  Chesa,'*  and  the  <*  Bombyx.'* 
Of'his  Original  worka,  the  best  recent  editioris  are  tfaal  of 
.  0)cf2ifrd,  by  Trf^ram^  1722,  4  Voh.  Svo,  with  elegant  {>lates; 
thatof  tbe  Virifpii  (induding  thre  prose  wottcs)  Padoe,  17S1, 
i  vols.  4to.  * 

VIEL  (Chaklbs  Maria  i>B),  a  learmd  converted  Je^ 
of  Met2  in  Lor'raiii,  was  or^mally  educated  in  that  veii* 
^id^  the  rites  and  customs  of  which,  it  appears  by  his 
wrRings>  he  well  understood ;  hot  by  perasing  *e  pw^^* 
tfcai  i)arts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  comparing  DkMi 

I  Tir«bMohi,-^Roi6M*s  Leo  X-^Wartoa'ft  Essay  on  P0fe. 


jl^9gia».  C%tj^i^  form.  Hif  9kilil-m  mc;Qlpi»6n4ed  bim  t(^ 
considerable  |;ftH>p^tipOt  a^d  tQ  ih«  d^gf^  of  I).  P.  from 
.#9i  pf  ^be  f  r^npb  qiwarsi^i^p.     Jt)  1^7i?  h^  puWisbpd  a 

^f  Qoxommtt^ry  ou  tbe  ,G/fwp.eU  pf  Si;.  M^t^k  *i»d  St.  Lwke,!* 
M»  wbM^b^  besides  A.li^r^l  e:(posiMpf»  of  the  te^t,  co11efita4 
ffom  |Ji9  AEii^iQMBnent^  of  tbf  anci^q^p,  be  Ipoi:  w  op[:^rtUf 
jHty  t9  defeod  ^e  doctrio^^  of  the  cburcb  of  Koo)!*,  ivbich 
sp  >94r»D^e4  bb  r^pufe^Mon,  jtb^^t  he  w»s  requested  to  write 
,A0iti9«l^  l;be  prQtestftpt%  %j^d  mucb  91^4^  (sxpegted  from  n 
HIW.  of  hi»  le^Foing  9^4  9.Q  fible  jreaspn^i*.  Tbis,  hptvievier, 
fE^Diy  l^d  to  aeotb^r  cbange;  for,  in  ex0mining  th^  contro-- 
ror^ep  b^tmieeo  tbe.  p^i?^  and  proitestants,  be  Ij^came 
««4U»i]Qd  Ibat  tru^tb  wa»  op  j^t^  ^ide  of  the  latter.  Frail^ce 
?9fH»  pf  cptffi3.e  no  longer  »  »^^  resid^mce,  and  he  immer 
idsiatdjT  vent  to  JioUapd,  »bjqre<il  tbie  .errors  of  popery,  and 
i»ppa  ^%er  ^camp  Q?er  tp  £ngiand.  H/er^  he  became  ao- 
f^mia^  with&tiUingdeQt^.§h,^rp9  Tillotsoq,  Patrick,  Lloyd, 
JH^d  <i>tbf  r  eminent  EngUab  dii^^ines,  and  particularly  with 
'Campto.9  bi^pp  of  London.  ,  UnMr  Khi^  patronage,  be  w^$ 
Ad^tm^i  i^Q  Qf^^f^f^  ip  j;^  £ng:li$b  cburcb,  and  became 
/^«|9jbMn  Xo  a  npbl«WAn»>ftRd  tul^oir  to  bJs  .pbjldr^. 

In  1673  he  retb^  bis  Comm^rtta^y  ,pn  Stt,  Mattheiv  and 
iM^t  omitii|)g  wbAtwai  in. favour  pf  tjip  Stomi^b  church, 
i^jnopnpviing  itii^^ber  oespppt^.  In  1679  be  publidbedl 
^  Ut«ral>Milic,plipaiiaa  pf  SQJk)Q)oi)'^8  ^ongt'V  dedicati^d  to 
j^jr  Jps^b  WiJIiamsQD.  TblK  wa$  »o  well  ri^eiyed,  iibut 
i9i»py  ,pf  itbli  mP9t  aipiMot  of  tbe  clergy  pf  England,  ao/l  ipf 
Jii»  lorpigiii  reformed  pbiMrcbe^  e^ocpucaged  J^^im  to  proceed 
la  H  feribec  MftOfil»|ipo. .^f  tbe  s^cyced  writings.  Accoidijagly 
M  l^^Q  b^  publiahed  bi»  /^  Literal  Eappsiiion  of  the  ounor 
JPropbets."  But  ,bi9  piunoipk^  .werp  stiU  unfiettled^  and 
Me#tiig,.in  ibe  biflbop  of .  London'9  libr<ajry,  to  which  be 
.hftd^at  all  ti^ea  jftcoetss,  witi;^  tbe  Wicitipgti  of  the  Eogltjui 
J^tM$9  'be  beicame  Qoayii»«ed  tbikt  .there  wa$  po  fpunda- 
(tinn  for  infant  baptbrn,  juftd  leading  ^be  obMfich,  join^  a 
^maU  baptiat  cppgcecjatifMi  in  'GriicefiburQh-si;reet,  whese 
be  .«a$  publicly  b^tised.  Tbi»  is  said  to  have  lost  bim  all 
Jm9  powerfial  friends,  except  Tillotson,  who  8till  preserved 
.a.'fespect  for  his  talents.  He  now  published  an  <*£xpo- 
^itioo  of  the.  Acta  of  tbe  Aposties"  in  Engiiab,-  in  which  hip 
endeavoured  to  defend  his  baptist  sentiments.  He  preached 
also  among  that  sect,  but  wus  not  very  popular^  as  he  could 
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not  «pMk  English  floeiilly.  Mis  fldck^  h^wmet^  mied^liiat 
ft  Mbry,  which  be  engojred  tiHbis  dBctb.  He  al^pMttM 
tked  physic  for  bis  maintenance.  He  isisnppesediiwlwiv 
died  about  the  comtnencement  of  the  ias&ieevitiiry^      v    -  ' 

There  was  another  Lewis  ]>£-CotePiMNl!/DR'rVifBL^^akMl 
a  converted  Jew,  and  born  at  Metz^  who/paUifbed  mtiff 
learned  pieces,  parttcalaily  in  l679i»'Un  H6h»#)v^'wicb:<a 
Latin  version  by  himself,  ^*  Ceteobismiis  -JiMhtsnraiti  4n 
disputatione  &  dialogo  magistri  &  discjipuli^  seviptus  kf  R^ 
Abrahamo  J^agiel,  monte  Siliois  oriondo,"  with'^a  dedtcoJi 
lion  to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London* t  this  book  ^  was 
reprinted  at  Franeker,  in  16sb,  in  Svow  He  gave  thepoba 
lie  Ukewise  a  Latin  translation  of,  and  notes  upon,  vAbbi 
Moses  Matmonides^s  book  *'  De  Sacrifieib/'  and  hta  tnM 
^'  De  Consecratione  k  de  Ratione  intercalaiidi,"  and  Ahtri 
banel's  ^*  Exordium  sive  procemiom  in  Loftticnm/'  primed 
at  London,  in  1683,  in  4 to.  He  had  pobiista^  als9  <ei 
Paris,  in  1678,  the  eighth  book  of  Maiasonides  **  Deeolia 
divino,^'  with  a  Latin  version,  just  before  he<  left*  fVaoee, 
where  he  was  the  king's  interpreter  for  the  Orienisd'  km* 
guages.  He  was  born  a  Jew,  hot  eftentards  ^mbraee^  dfli 
Popish  religion,  which  he  at  iaat  ranonnoed  for^tfae^i^es- 
tant,  and  entered  into  the  conMnuiiien>ofithcrdnnibb»of 
England,  whither  he  retisedaboot  1679^'    •     ^  '<      -  ^^ 

VIETA  (Francis),  a  very  cefobimtcsd  ^Frwoh  'nurtto^ 
inaticiaii,  was  born  in  1540,  at  FontoRaiyOriFontjsnmntei' 
Gomt£,  in  Lower  Poitou,  a  province  of  Fvancewii  Hoiwas 
master  of  requests  at  Paris  where  be  died  in  160S^v  ii»^tba 
sitty* third  year  of  his  age.  Among  other  branobea^  of 
learning  in  which  be  excelled,  he  wasooe  of  the  most  respeci^- 
able  mathematicians  of  the  siitteensh  century,  or  iadeed 
of  any  age.  His  writings  abound  with  marks  of  gteatorifU 
nality  and  genius,  as  well  as  intense  appHcalsen.  -fiisvAp*' 
plication  was  such,  that  he  has  sometimes  :4«toiaine4'hi^ 
auidy  for  three  ds^ys  together,  without^  eaimj^  or  sleocpiilg. 
His  inventions  and  improvement^  in  'aU-ffai^(aC<dieiiM£» 
hematics  were  very  coDsidevabte.  •<  He  wsa*'iii  'a  >fnaniHNr 
the  inventor  and  introducer  of  Specious  j^lgebr«,>in  wUeh 
letters  are  used  instead  of  numbers,  as  well  as  of  many 
beantiful  theorems  in  that  science.  He  made*  also  emU' 
siderable  improToments  in  geometry  and  trigontt^eSTfaw 
His  angular  sections  are  a  vetj  ingenious  and  mastwd? 

/  PfOsby'«Qjst.oflheBapUst8,-^l^ircVsiif(eof^IillQ^^^  ,,. 
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pevfonnaocef  by^lbeisehe  vm  eiiabl0d;l<^(4r0folte^dl€i4>i9r 
bl«m  of  Adtian  Bicmmi^  )}Kcipoa«A^^,itt>s^l.maibein^^ 
lunooiiting  to  ^n^equation  efithe^^Silb'ApgXi^.  JRm^^iAm 
was  so  struck  with  bis  B9g2mty\ftbi9iJ^:h»im^i^iJ^te\y  quiU$4 
bis  resk)eoce>of  WirteboargL  tny£i:An€fQDi99  zmd  oAm^  to 
FmMe4«»  vists  him^  and.9o)icitfbtSifHen4f hip.  H^  /^  Apoljr 
Ionics  G«Uiia)"i  being  a»  res]U>r|«iaiir'4>£  ApolUn^uis'^- tr^yi^ 
on  Tsngeftaies,  aad  manyiothergQaiaett^alffiiaQes  tq;b^ 
fauod^n  bis  workS|  {abew  tbe^fin^t  tasi^jfii^^.  gemuMbb 
trtiej  geomelrieal  speonkuion^^  He  gave  ,^9^^0iesii9&yixi$ 
tnwts  on  Trigonom«tsj^  both  plsdfee  .ftiif^^pberic{^l9..wbiob 
nay.  be  fonmBt^fafc  tbe.  cdU^oiioii  of  bis.  v^orhs^  ^  pabli^bM 
«t.  Leydai)  in  1646^)  by  .SobobJiMr^ besides  anoitb&r:  Jargfl 
and  separate  volumex  io- folio,  publijsbed  im  t|ifej4utbatf4 
li&'^tuiiei.at  VmB  h51%  eonta\nm%,extaume  pr\g<^^tQe^ 
4ricdiil;ablcs>i  with,  tbe^  QonstrootiQa  and  us^  .of  ..the.  sao^^ 
4ipb]di»nefiartJettJarlyr described  in  tb^  injtroduaionijtpr'DA 
iiotUMifs  Lii^gaffiduMs^' p.  4^'&c.  .<Tp  this  complcH^  xre^* 
Usejofi  TrigoBometry,  plane  ^and .  spb^rii^alf  are^subjoiiiiQd 
sevecal  miscelbitiepus  paobicsM  and  obaer^yatidos^.iiuQb  a9» 
lh0i|iiadratiiie  of  tbeeicclei  the  dliplicai«Di».!pf  tb^cube^&o^ 
¥ieta  JsaWofg  -obsanred^  ih«t  ib^re .  were  mi^  .fattks{>iU 
IbQiGflegdciaii  Galendai^iiaarit  Uita  ,^jxistQd».  h^  comppsfld 
t^  new  form  of  it^\t0  wbiib.biS  :  added  jik9rpeMial;:(i^4. 
natssy  and.  an  espUcBtteii  of  .it^  with .  .reoiysvks  a/id  ob}ec^ 
twm\  0gatmt'  dlavius^*  whoaxtbe  aiccus^d  of  bavingidiif 
tommi  the  true  Loiian .  re6>rmslA00>  by  n^  rigfatijriiH;)i»> 
^ei'sUndipgr  it.  Besidea . those,  jit  Bf^okh  >a  .work  gma4\y 
asteemed^  and  the  lesa  of  ^wbiob  cannot  be  suffipienriy  An^ 
ploredy  swaa:  bis  ^<<  Haraif>aicpn>  Cotleste,!'  wbicb^  .baiii^ 
cooimuBicated  ta  father  .Merseooe» ;  was^  by  SQ«)Q  r pjer^dit** 
QHs  aoqoaintanoe  of  dsat:  booeltri|iiud^„persoB^i^urii2efk* 
titioiisly  tdkea  from  biiD,  siadi  ifrfcoverahJy^  lost,  or.«up<r 
^iieflae^'  ^o  ^e  great  detrimQat  of  the  learned  i»;prl4- 
rTbefe  were  fJac^  it  is  toid,  other  works  of  an  astrooomi* 
oikl)hiiidr  that  bave  been  butied  in  the  ruios  of  time,  i  YietiL 
was>*alsoa  profound*  decypherer>  an  aocomplisbmeot.^tbW: 
jsroyed  very  useful  to  bis  country^  As  the  dijSereiit 
pests  ef  the  Spanish  monadrch)^  lay  very  distant  frpm  oae 
imeiber^  wben  they  had  occasion  to  communicate  any  sev- 
4}ret< designs,  tbey  wrote  them  in  cyphers  i^nd  uai^QOMin 
cbarai:ters,  during,  the  disorders  of  the  league:  the  cy!h~ 
pher  was  composed  of  mofe  than  five  hundred  different 
icbaracters,  which  yielded  their  hidden  contents  to  the 
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penetrftUiig  geum  of  Vtou  'slooe.  Hitf  sklU  fo  diidMi* 
certed  the  BpftttUh  councils  for .  two  years,  that  tbey  n^ 
ported  at  BUrnie,  aad  pcber  parts  of  Europe,  tlMt  tlio 
French  kiAg  had  only  discovered  their  cypbera  by  osoens 
bf  magiic. ' 

VIEUSSENS  (Raymond)^  a  physician  aad  amMomistv 
was  bonx  in  1641,  at  the  village  of  Rovergue,  and  after 
htadying  and  taking  his  degrees  in  medicine  at  Mootpel^ 
lier,  settled  there  as  a  practitioner.  In,  167 1,  he  was  ap* 
f>ointed  physician  to  the  hospital  of  $t.  Eloy,  where  frost 
fir^tient  opportunities  of  anatooiicai  dissection,-  he  was 
1^  to  pay  paVticular  attention  to  the  subje^  of  oeaffo^ 
!6gy,  which,  notwithstaadiog  what  the  celehvated  Dr. 
Willis  bad  published,  was  a  part  of  the  aninal  econan^ 
very  little  known.  After  ten  years  study  of  the  nerfes. 
Ire  published  the  work  which  has  redounded  most  to  bis 
honbnr,  <^  Nenix>logia  universalis,  hoc  est,  osmittoi  hv^ 
msni  corporis  nervorum,  simul  ac  cerebri,  mednllMque 
apinaiis,  descriptio  anatomiea,"  Leydea,  1685,  fol.  Ema* 
^f  this  work,  however,  tbe  atfratomscai  part  is  the  most  ifft^ 
.juabte,  for  wliat  respects  the  physiokigy,  which  feraua 
"Considerable  part  of  the  voluaNte,  deserres  ¥ery  Utile  regard, 
tis  being  founded  on  wrong  prineiptas.  He  aftierwardafnib*- 
lished  other  anatomical  works,  but  does  notapfwair  la  bane 
advanced  bis  reputation  by  them.  Aiftnic  and  Senao  have 
given  a  Vety  nnftt^urable  account  of  bia  genius  and  jwdi^ 
tnent,  yet  nefither  caa  deny  that  bis  anatomical  resaanefaesl 
iiave  been  of  service.  In  1690  be  wasaentfor  to  be.pbf?- 
ilidan  to  mademoiselle  de  Montpeiiaiei^  butatiwr  dieath 
%ieturned  to  MontpeitfCr,  where  he  died  in  l?!'^.^ 

VIGNIER  (NK!«0LAS),  bfng's  pbystciau,  and  kistQiiO- 

'^apheref  France,  was  born  in  1530,  of  m  good  ifaastly,  at 

Troyes,  in  Obempagne^    He  beoaaEie  very  celebrated  by  his 

pr^fice,  and  died  at  Paris,  1596,  aged  sixty*six,  after  diaa^ 

ing  abjured  protestanthim,  in  which  be  was  i>rought  up*  His 

'pfincipal  works  are,  1.  *^  Les  Fastes  des  anciens  B^breax, 

Grecs,  et  Rotnains,''  4to.     Q.  ^*  Bibliotheque  Histociates;^ 

'4  vols.  fol.     3.  A  collection 'of  *^  Church  History,^'  fol.  b«t 

'little  valued.     4.  An  excellent  treatise.  <^  On  ibeaiaiaaMd 

•origin  of  the  ancient  Fifenoli,'*  fol.  and  4to.    5.  *<  Soasmaine 

*de  rHiscotre  des  fran^is,''  fbl.     6.  <<Trttit6  de  r^uojsn 

'»  Mootucla'f^Hist  Malb.  yol.  L-^^futton's  UJct-^Saxii  OnomasL 
S  ElojTy  Dic(.  Hist,  de  Mcdecine. — Haller,/ 
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«t»t  de  la  petite  Bretagne/*  4Ui|«nd  otber  wovks  oo  Freririi 
history,  vfhkch  are  awid  to  be  useful  'for  oonsolliBlion.  His 
sen,  Nicboias  Vigpnier,  was  minitfectf  at  Biois  art  the  begiaW 
fling  of  «he  setenteenth  cetiturjri  but  adopted  the  senti- 
ments  Q,f  tbe  Caljhdic  chardi  after  the  year  i6B<l,  and 
left  sewrai  controT^ersial  works.  ^ 

VIGNI£R  (Jeromb),  graftdsoa  of  the  preceding  hsato^ 
liao,  wais  bom  in  1606,  at  Blois..    He  was  bred  a  prot^taat, 
and  became  bailiff  of  Baugencj;  bat  having  afteriMirards  ab*- 
jttred  the  Protestant  religion,  he  entered  the  congregabon 
^  the  Oratory,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Jeartfing.     He  understood  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Gfaaldlee, 
cukivttted  the  belies  lettres  with  success,  and  had  a  tal<nit 
dfer  Latin  poetry,  as  sfxpears  from  his  paraphrases  of  same 
Psalms.     He  died  November  14,  16i6t,  at  Paris,  aged  fift^* 
eix.     He  left  several  works :  among  the  principal  are,  **  La 
G^a^logie  des  Seigneais  d' Alsace,"   164^,  f oL ;  a  very 
vaeM  supplemeot  to  fit.  Angcratiae's  works,  of  which  he 
£s«nd  some  MSS.  at  Ciairvaux*  that  bad  never  been  pubu 
-I'tshed.     ^'A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'^  in  French ;  ^  Steos* 
ana  Avstriacum,"   1650,  fbl. ;   and   ^' La  G>6n6alogie  des 
Oonttes  de  Champagne."     He  meant  to  have  published  a 
traatbe,  written  by  St.  Faigentius  against  Faustus,  hat  was 
fneivented  by  death,  nor  is  it  known  what  became  of  tWs 
treatise.     Vignter  foucKi  an  ancient  MS.  at  Metz,  cootai«i- 
ing  a  relation  of  events  in  that  city,  and  in  which  there  was 
a  ionig  account  of  the  famous  Joan  d^  Arc,  better  known  by 
the  Mme  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.     According  to  this  it  ap* 
peered  that  she  had  heen  married  to  the  Sire  des  Ambeises, 
<or  D'Hermoises,  descended  from  an  illustrioas  house,  and 
of  the  ancient  knighthood.     He  also  found  in  the  treasury 
Hof  Messrs.  des. Aflsibeises,  tbe  contract  of  tbe  above  mar- 
riage, which  imports   ^<  that  in  1436^  Robert  des  Amboises 
married  Joan  d*Arc,  called  the  Maid  of  Orieans.*^     But 
this  fact  is  very  generally  doubted.  ^ 

VI6NOLA  (James  Barozzio  db),  an  eminent  arehitedt 
and  writer  on  the  subject,  was  tbe  son  of  Clement  Baroa- 
.aio,  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  Milan,  but  who  being 
ruiifted  hy  the  civil  ware,  retii«d  to  Vignola,  a  small  town 
in  liie^marquisate  of  that  name,  Situated  in  the  territory  of 
BDlogaa.  It  was*  there  tiat  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
•«le>  eras  bom,  Oct.  1,  lj07,  and  became  afterwards  gvne* 

*  Diet.  ^t.<«"Moreti.-*-Timani  HistorU.  •  AfsrevL^DicU  Hut. 
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rally  known  by  the  name  of  bis  native  fdace.  ^His  father 
dying  when  he  was  almost  in  bis  infanoy,  audilesving^bim 
little  provision,  be  wished  to  have  recourse  to  painting;  end 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  first  firtnoiplea  of  the  an^-be 
went  to*  Bologoa  to  be  farther  instrocted,  but  soon  changed 
his  mind,  and  determined  to  eoefine  hiowelf  to  architeo^ 
tore  and  perspective.  He  was  no  sooner  known  in  this 
profession,  than  several  persons,  apfsiied  to  him  for  designs 
for  buildings,  and  he  executed  some  for  the  governor 'Of 
Bologna,  which  were  very  muoh  admired.  On  sueh  occa«- 
sionsy  in  ordef  to  see  the  eflEect  of  what  he  hitd  down,  be 
had  models  made  in  wood  by  Damien  de  Bergamof  a  I>o« 
minican,  who  excelled  in  that  species  of  tngeMiity,  and 
used  to  express,  by  means  of  celoured  woods,  every  kind 
of  material  to  be  used  in  the  building.'    < 

In  order  to  acquire  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  praneiples 
of  architecture,  Vignola  went  to  Rome,  and- at  fisst  returned 
to  painting  for  a  mMntenance ;  but  not  reaping  maoh  proCl^ 
abandoned  that  art  ar  second  time,  and  procured  emplojfki 
ment  as  a  draughtsman  from  Melighint,  of  Ferrara,  then 
architect  to  pope  Paul  III.  and  who  bad  established  41  sobo4d 
of  architecture  at  Rome^  Vignola  was  afterwards  emj^oyed 
to  .make  drawings,  for  the  use  of  this  academy,  of  the  ancient 
^ifioes  of  the  city,  from  which  he  derived  great  ad^antnge 
ia  bis  studies.  WbHe  bete,  aboot  1 5&7,  or  1540,  he  wiet  witb 
Primaticcio,  who  was  employed  by  Francis L  klngof  France, 
to  purchase  antiques  (dee  PrimatiCck))  ;  and  Vignola  was 
of  so  much  service  in  making  casts  Ibr  him,  that  Primatieeio 
engaged  him  ;to  go  with  him  to  Frances  Hiere* Vignola 
assisted  that  celebrated  artist  in  all  his  works,  and  paitiois* 
larly  in  making  the  bronze  casts  which  are  at  Mmmiac^ 
bleau.  He  also  made  various  architectural  designs  *fordih 
king,  who/was  prevented  from  having  them  exetmted^  by  die 
wars  in  which  France  was  then  involved.  After- a.resideace 
of  about  two  years,  he  was  invited  to  Bologna;  to  undertake 
the  new  church  of  St.  Petronius,  and  hb  design' was  ath)wed 
the 'preference,  and  highly  approved  by  Julio  Romano;  the 
celebrated  painter,  and  Christopher  Lombaifd,  thearebisect. 
At  Minerbio,  near  Bologna,  he  built- a  magnificent. palace 
fo««coQnt  Isolani,  and  in  Bologna  the  house  of  Achilles  Boo- 
cbti  The  portico  of  the  exchange  iti  that  city  lis  also  of  his 
designing,  but  it  was  not  built  until  1 562,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  IV.  His  most  useful  work  at  Bologna  was 
the  canal  of  Navilio,  which  be  constructed  with  great  skill 
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for  the  space  of  a  les^oe.  But  bftppening  to  be  ill  rewarded 
for  this  imdertaking,  be  went  to  Plaeeniia,  where  be  gave 
a  <lesigii  for  the  duke  of  Parma^s  palace,  which  was  exe* 
cotedby  his  son  Hjaetntb,  wbo  was  now  able  to  assist  him 
]n<biB  Tarioiis  works.  He aftervi^ards  built  several  churches, 
and  chapels  in  vaYious  parts  of  Italy^  which  it  is  uonece^i- 
aary  to'speeify.  ■•  These,  it  is  supi^sed,  he  had  finished  be- 
fore his  retort -to  Rome' in  1550^  where  Vasari  presented 
fajin  to  popeJtiliiis  IIL  who  appointed  him  his  architect. 
Wfaile.at  Roate,  he  was  employed  m  various  works,  both  of 
grandetxr  and  utility^  the  'last  of  which,  and  reckoned  his 
fimest  work)'  was  the  magtitficeht  palace  or  castle  of  Capra*- 
rola,  so.  well  described  aiid  illustrated  by  plates  in  his  worfcf. 

•In  his  latter  days,  be  succeeded  Michael  Angelo  as  archi- 
tect of  St.  Peter's,  and  was  strofigly  solicited  by  Philip  IL 
So  assbt'in  building  the  Es^uvial;  but  his  age,  and  his  ha- 
tnerous.  eotf^ioyments,  prevented  his  accepting  the  offers 
The  only  interval  between  this  and  his  death,  was  employed 
ia  a'Camihiasion  from  Gregory  XIII.  to  settle  the  limits  be<^. 
liween  itbe  tefritories  of  the  church,  and  those  of  the  duke 
4kfrTiisoa6y ;  on  his  return  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  whidl 
peoried  fiual^  July  7,  1575^  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  was 
solemnly  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rotunda. 

yignola'sfafoeas-an  architectural  author,  is>  scarcely  lesii 
Aan  that  of  a  practical  artist.  He  published  the  ^^Regola 
delli'Cihque  ordini  d'arcfattettura,V  lol.  no  date,  with  thirty^ 
two  fine  plates,  which  basf  often*  been  reprinted  with  addi- 
tions and  comments.  The  best  is^  probably  that  printed  at 
.Amst.  in  16Sl,or.l64d;  foU  ^  con  la  nuova  aggiunta  de 
Micbael  Angelo  Buonaroti.''  The  French  havls  several 
gQedvoditions,  with  improvements,  particularly  the  ^^  Cours 
d^arohiteeture  qui  comprend  les  ordres  de  Yignole,  avec 
ditscommentaires,l0s  figures,  et; descriptions  de  ses  plus 
beaux  bathnens^  et  de^ceux  de  Miofael  Ange,"  by  Daviler : 
tUhilbtrd  editioo,  now  befisre  us,  is  dated  1699,  but  there 
aceMylbers  of  17SH  and  1760,  large ^o.  Jomben  published' 
atlParis  io  >8vo,  <« Regies'  des.cial:}:  orders  d^architeotnre,'* 
tittaalated  from  the  Italian  of  Vignola,  with  remarks,  &fCw  *« 

.iVIGNOLES  (Alphomso  des),  a  learned  chronolbgist, 
waa  born  Oct.  29, 1649,  at  the  castle  x>f  Aubais,  in  Langoe^ 
dob^  x>f  avery  aooieotfiimily,  and  received  a  liberal  ed«l^ 

»  Liffe^|>y^D»Aviler  yi[^^3^p4  to  \U  "Cj^uw  d^^bitectuT«,»'--^rijtal>iflfscbi.7- 

•  •I  f K  V     >        '•    ;        -  .       t  I  '.'«?,  -     ■  ^  ••••      ., 
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cttion.     Hit  prepamtoiy  Uvaiies  bebf  finifhcdf  km  fumd 
#  y«ar  at  Gfttieva,  mm)  heard  a  cQOr^e  of  leetnfes  on  dm» 
jiity.    Uia  fath^  bad  iatended  him  lor  the  army,  but  knm 
vovilling  io  |Mii  any  rettratat  upoo  hia  iadinarioas^  aod 
^  Iber^ore  parmitted  him  to  go  to  Saumur,  and  aftanrardf 
to  Eogland,  to  complete  bis  di?iiiity  atatdlet*     In  1675  ba 
jROiiirned  io  Aubais,  and  waa  appntiitaid  mintiler  of  tkfU 
clHircb,  v^hicb  he  aftarwardt  resigned  for  that  of  Caifauv 
and  vbile  be  performed  the  functiont  of  bia  order  wild 
great  zeal,  found  leisure  at  the  saeie  tiipe  to  indnlgerbili 
t^ste  for  ehronological  researcbei.    On  tbe  verocaliao  ^ 
Ibe  edict  of  Namz  he  neturtied  to  Gmnenf  atid  aAenwamfci 
to  Berlnif  where  be  vaa  appoilatfid  pasftor  of  thm  aburob  oi 
Scbwedt.     When  hia  merit  became  better  known,  be  had 
the  cbfrice  of  many  ehfircbet  of  more  eipolumont,  but  gave 
ibe  preference  to  that  ef  Brattdenburgbi  on  accoumt  el  its 
vicinity  to  tbe  metropolis,  where^  be  might  eojey  oppan- 
tunitiea  of  study.     In  tbe  mean  tine  b^  began  to  form  an 
iotimacy  with  many  eminent  men,  as  Lenfaiit,  La  Gnaae, 
•Kirck,  &c.  and  distinguished  faimsdf  by  some  learned  pa^ 
pers  inserted  io  tbe  literary  journals.     When  the  foyat  le^ 
^tety  of  Berlin  was  founded  in  1701,  b^  waa  chosanone  of 
.tbe  .members,  and  at  tbe  suggestion  of  LeibnttE  wssinviled 
to  settle  in  Berlin,  that  the  sew  society  mifpbt  profit  by  bis 
lOomflMiuicatioQB.     With  this  he  appears  to  have  eoespiied, 
and  on  tbe  fomaaiixMi  of  tbe  society  ef  the  Anonymi  «4s 
4:boaeQ  their  secretary.     In  1711  he  became  one  of  ike 
editors  of  tbe  ^  Bibliotheqiie<G«riiianique5"  which  be  eo- 
ricbed  with  maoy  valuable. criticisms,  and  analyses  of  ba«ks. 
Amidst  all  these  eaiployments  he  did  siot  neglect  tbe  dati^ 
4if  his  profession,  bat  was  a  very  fraqaem  .preacher^  ati4 
Jiaving  obtained  tbe  cofe  of  Copenkk,  near  Berlios^he 
paosed  his  summers  there,  and  there  composed  hia  ^mat 
obraoological  woik,  the  plan   of  which  he  puUk^nl  in 
i721,  ibutthe  whole  did  oot  appear  until  some  y^m  after- 
svards.     Its  success  did  not  answer  tbe  expectation  of  4be 
;^iithor,  or  of  bis  friends,  and  tdthough  one  of  the  fol^t 
wbifib  bad  appealed  on  the  subject,  sold  saisloady,  dhat 
tbe  bookseller  was  obliged  move  tibaA  onc^  to  bm^  jieeourse 
to  the  trick  of  a  new  tiitle<»page.     Yignoles,  however,  aa- 
ciafied  with  a  moderate  oompetenoe,  a  atranger  to  ov^rMly 
ambition  and  passions,  lived  quietly  and  happily  among 
his  books,  with  the  occasional  conversation  of  a  tew,  fi^gCi^* 
able  and  steady  friends.     His  wife  died  in  child-bed^  and 
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nsiiie  ef  the  ohildreii  she  broQg)»t  survived  biia.  He  w«% 
in  bti  aid  agt)  otv  tbe  (H>int:  of  leskig  bis  $igbt  by  two  cata* 
fueti^  tbe  one  of  wbieb  waa  dissipated  Daturally^  and  tbe 
bther  rei|Bo?ed  by  an  operation^  tbe  particulars  of  wbicb  be 
p^HA^  ift  tbe  **  Miaeeilaiiea  Berolinensia^''  vol  IV.  Tbe 
k^g  atid  ^queea  Weired  bim  maoy  marks  of  kindness.  Tbe 
iMs&r^  it  appeers  IroUki  the  dedication  of  bis  obronology^ 
bed  atene  tiaie  ordered  tbe  e?e  of  bis  birtb^-day  tQ  be  kept 
by  an  etitertainifient,  at  wbicb  her  proxy  expressed  ber 
foyal  wishes  for  ;the  continuanoe  of  his  life.  He  died>  at 
rfieitiin,  July249  174^,  aged  upwards  of  ninety-four.  His 
{>fillcipai  work,  already  noticed)  was  published  under  tbe 
^titbl  of  <<  Cbrenologie  de  i'historie  sainte  et  des  bistoires 
etra^ng^ea  depuis  la  sortie  d^Egypte  jusqu'a  la  captivity 
d«  Babylene^**  Berli»y  17'i3,  ;2  vols*  4to^  a  work  unques^ 
tionably  of  vast  labour  aed  extent,  and  conseijuently  can« 
aoi  be  supposed  altogetber  free  from  imperfections. ' 

YiLLALPANDO  (John  Baptist)  a  learned  Spanish 
JtMiii,  was  born  at  CcHrdovaio  l&$2f  and  entered  theso^ 
ei^ty  of  tbe  Jesuits  in  the  twenty*sixtb  year  of  bis  age* 
Wt  h^ve  very  few  partioulars,  even  by  Antonio,  of  fai« 
fmmon$A  history,  unless  that  be  was  distinguished  for  his 
Mtenmve  theological  and  matheinatioal  knowledge,  and 
f^.  soffie  tiiwe  was  asiociatdd  with  Jerome  Prado  in  a  com- 
neoitary  on  £aekiel.  It  would  appear  that  Villalpando 
bed<  tbe  king's  orders  for  this  underuking,  as  far  as  jre* 
ppeeted  tbe  description  of  tbe  Temple,  and  «ity  of  Jer4i« 
saltaif  and. Prado,  dying  .before  tbe  work  was  6nisbe(]^ 
ViUalpando  has  dM  sole  rej^ulation  of  tbe  whole.  It  was 
published  under  tbe  tide  of  ^^  Explanationes  in  £ze- 
cbieleHh"  Rotney  lliS96>^^l604,  3  vols.  fol.  As  acommexi^ 
tary^  tbe  ea^holic  writer,  Diipin,  &c.  assure  us  that  it  is 
Ase  of  the  most  learned.  His  skill  in  architecture  gave 
btaa  great  ad^^an^tages  in  eodeaVQuring  to  trace  the  figure 
aa4  dioiensioos  of  tbe  iettiple  of  Sdlomon,  -but  uafortu* 
nately  be  enptoyed  a  sort  of  theory  which  was  guided 
Aore  by  imi^idaltioD  than  judgment.  Having  laid  it  down 
l»  a  first  principie,  that  tbe  model  of  the  temple,  having 
been  igi^eci  by  God  himself,  must  be  perfect:,  he  therefove 
exbeusted  aU  tbe  >p0Weirs  of  conjecture  and  fancy  to^de* 
seribe  an  edifice  that  should  answer  that  character.    This 

1  Chaufepie.— -Blbl.  6eriiiaiiique,  vol.  II.— Biog.  Univ.  art.  Oesvigiioles.^— 
filog*  by  ft)rmef . 
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led  bfan,  aniong  other  ttron^  to  intfoduoe  mMy  ombellMi* 
menu  and  additions  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  test; 
instead  of  three  courts,  for  example^  tie  bas  desctibed  no 
less  than  eleven.  But  ttie  reader  who  is  aurroua  in  the  in* 
^iiiry,  may  consult  Calmet^s  Dietioaary,  where  there  aae 
engravings  as  well  as  a  description^  fnom  ViltaljMuido*  He 
edited  also  a  work  of  St;  Remi,  <*  Remigti  Rhennmsis  in 
Epistolas  S.  Pauli  tractatus/*  Mentz,  whtdi  was  not^ 
however,  published  until  after  his  death,  as  the « date  is 
1614,  fol.     He  died  at  Rome,  May  d8,  160$.* 

VILf^ANt  (John),  a  Florentine  historian' of  the  four« 
teenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  that  place,  and 
is  sttppose^l  to  have  been  born  about  the  end  bf  the  tbir* 
teenth  century,  as  he  was  somewhatolder  than  an  ibfaat  in 
1 900,  when  he  informs  iia  he  went  to  Rome  to  see  the  3m* 
bilee,  and  young  as  be  was,  first  formed,  on  that  oceaaion^ 
the  desigpft  of  writing  his  '<  Chronicle.*'     Before,  howevei^ 
he  began  this  work,   he  visited  vnrioos  parts  of  Jtaly, 
France,  and  the  NetberhtfMs^  and  having  collected  much 
information,  began  to  compile  his  history  as  soon  as  be 
returned  home.    His  fifrst  intention  was  to  write  only  the 
history  of  Florence,  a  eity  which  he  imagined  woald  rise 
in  splendour  and  prosperity  as  Rome  declined,  but  he  was 
induced  to  extend  his  plan  to  the  events  of  oti^r  countries 
wherever  they  could  be  fntroduced.     In  tl^e  mean  time 
the  public  employments  to  which  his  merit  raised  him,  de- 
layed the  completion  of  his  history  for  many  years.  Thrice-, 
,1316,  1317,  and  1321,  he  was  one  of  the  priors  of  Flo< 
rence ;  he  had  also  some  office  in  the  mint,  and  at  various 
times  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  republic.     He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1348.     He  had  written  hb  history  up 
to  this  period,  and  bis  brother  Matthew  Villani  made  a 
continuation  till  the  year  1363,  when  he  also  died  of  the 
plague.     The  work  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Vil- 
lani,  son  to  Matthew,  who  made  a  still  longer  addition  to 
the  labours  of  his  father  and  uncle.     The  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Florence  by  the  JuOti  in  1537,  fol.  and  was  often 
reprinted.     The  last,    corrected  from    three  MS  copies, 
was  printed  at  Milan  in  1729,  2  vols.  fol.     The  original 
part  by  John  Villani,  is,  like  most  chronicles,  mere  com- 
pilation  of  fabulous  history,  until  he  comes  to  his  own  times, 

\  Antonio  Bibl  Hfffp.^Ca|met'f  Dictionary .-i-Dupin. 
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when  he  \%  ^UowedTto  be  accurate  and  ui^efuly.and  the  ^ame 
praise  is  due  to  his  successors. 

Philip  Villaoi  also  coinposed  the  ^^  Lives  of  the  illustrioiis 
Men  of  Florence/'  which  Mazzuchelli  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1747^  not^  however,  the  original  text^  which 
is  Latin,  but  an  ancient  Italian  translation,  with  copious 
and  learned  notes.  Philip  was  appointed,  in  1401,  to  give 
lectures  on  Dante  in  the  chair  which  Boccaccio  had  filled* 
He  was  again  appointed  tQ  the  same  office  in  1404,  And  it 
is  supposed  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  the  $rst  author  of 
a  local  literary  history,  and  much,  use  has  since  been  jmade 
of  his  Lives  of  the  celebrated  Florentines. ' 

VILLARS  ( Lpuis  Hector,  Duke  o>p),  marshal  of  Fraace^ 
was  born  at  Moulins  in  Bourbonnais  in  jl653.  His  father 
bad  served  with  .ability  and  courage,  both^  in  the  civil  and 
military  capacity,  and  ihe  soe  very  early  shewed  a  zeal, to 
excel  in  arms..  He  served  fir«t  as  aid-xJe-camp  to  his 
Qcnwio, , the:. marshal  de  Belid^ns,  and  ^signalis^d  hipaself 
in  several  sieges  and  eogai^m^ots,  till  ,170^,.- when  having, 
defeated  th^  prince  of  Ba()ei^  at  the  battle,  of  Friedlingen, 
be  wassippQiated  marechal  of  ^raace,  October  ^2,  the  saine 
year.  The  following  y^air  he  took  the  fortress  of  KpU, 
wou  a  battle  at  Hocbstet,,1703,  aqdsubdued  the  insurgent^ 
in  the  Cevenaes,  by  negociating  wi(h  their  leader  in  a 
manner  that  did  credit  to  bis  buo^anity ;  for  tb^se  servicea 
he.  was  raised  to  the  title  of  duki^of  Villars  in  l'7Q6.  His  neitdb 
considerable  action  was.  fprcipg  the  lines  at  StolhofFep, 
1707,  and  obtaining  more  tb%n  eighteen  foillions  in  coa- 
tributions  from  the  enoiny. ,  Lt^vfa^.ttiougbt^tbat  he  woul4 
have  gained  the  battle  of  J^alplaq^et,  in  170?,  bad  he  ope 
been  dangerously  wounded  before  the  .action  finished*. 
Such  at  least  was  his  own  opipion^to  which  historians  seem 
not  disposed  to  accede.  But  it  is.  less  doubtful  that  he 
afterward^  acquired  great  glofy.fron;^^  the  stratagem  by  which 
he  forced,  the  entreiichmeqts  of  Denain  on  the  Schelde, 
July  24,  1712.  Th^  success,  'fas  followed  by  the  capture 
of  Marchiennes,  Douay,  Bovicbaio,  Landau,  Friburg,  &c.. 
and  by  a  peace  concluded  ,at  Radstadt,  between  the  em- 
peror and  France,  May  6,  171.4.  Marechal  de  Yillars^ 
who  had  been  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Radstadt, 
was  made  president  of  the  council  of  war  in  1715,  and 
.  afterwards  counsellor  to  the  regency  and  minister  of  state. 

1  Tirmboscbi.-^Ginguen^  Hist.  Lit,  d'lUUe.-^Saxii  Onomast. 
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If  17S3  be  went  mto  Imbf  at  comnaader  under  the  Uiig 
of  Sardinia,  and  bis  majesty  declared  bim  marshal  genetal 
oi  kit  camps  and  armies ;  a  title  granted  to  no  one,  siaee 
die  death  'of  marechal  de  Turenne,-  who  app^an  to  have 
been  the  first  pefaon  honoured  with  it«  M.  de  ViUars  took 
PIsighuonai  Odilaoi  Norarra,  aodTortona;  hatafilEerbav* 
ing  opened  the  following  campaign,  he  fail  sick  amf  died 
at  Turin,  on  bis  retmra  to  Frauce,  June  17,  1794,  aged 
^igl^^y-two,  regretted  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  and  raosi  Amt* 
tanate  generals  of  France.  He  bad  been  adositted  into  tbe 
French  academy,  June  23,  1714.  M.  tbe  ahb£  Segay 
spoke  his.'funeral  oration,  wkifh  wes  printed  in  1735.  Be 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  courage,  but  be  was  vain  and  ae- 
aooommodating,  and  never  beloved.  **  Tbe  Meaaoirs  4f 
M.  de  Villars'*  were  published  in  Dntdi,  in  ]734«--M) 
3  vols.  12mo;  but  tbe  first  volume  only  was  written  by 
himself.  Another  life  was  published  by  M.  Anquetil  in 
1784|  4  vols.  12mo,  which  is  said  to  contain  more  am{^ 
information  and  historical  documents. ' 

VILtiARS  (MONFAUCOH  DE))  a  French  abb6,  related  to 
tbe  celebrated  Montfaocon  the  antiquary,  appears  to  have 
been  a  native^  or  to  have  been  educated  at  Toulouse, 
Wbence  he  came  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recommendiiig  faim^ 
self  by  his  talents  in  the  pdpit,  which  were  of  no  mean 
kind,  and  by  bis  lively  conversation,  which  perhaps  fully  as 
much  contributed  to  procure  him  friends.  He  also  enters 
uined  the  public  wkh  his  pen,  and  published  various  works 
of  imagination  and  criticism,  written  in  a  peculiar  style  oC 
humour,  one  of  which  at  least  entitles  him  to  the  notice  of 
tbe  English  reader.  This,  which  was  first  publiitied  at 
Paris  in  1670,  was  entitled  <*  Le  oomte  dc^  Gabalis,  ou  en-* 
tretiens  sur  les  sciences  ^ecrettes/^  with  an  ad|lition  eotided 
^  Les  genie?  assistans  et  les  gnomes  irreconciUalrfetf..^ 
B'Argoune,  in  his  **  Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature," 
grives  tbe  following  account  of  this  singular  work,  asqliottd 
by  Dr.  Warton  :  "  The  five  dialogues  of  which  it  consisted 
are  the  result  of  those  gay  conversations  in  which  the  abb^ 
was  engaged  with  a  small  circle  of  men,  of  fine  wH  and 
humour,  like  himself.  When  tbe  book  first  appease^i  it 
was  universally  read  as  innocent  and  amitaing.  But  at 
length  its  consequences  were  perceived,  and  reckcMied 
dangerous,  at  a  time  when  this. sort »of  curiosities liegflii  to 

1  Diet.  Htn.-rBfomi. 
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jg^  credit.  Oar  devout  preacfaer  was  denied  the  pulfXt^ 
«o4  his  book  forbidden  to  be  read.  It  was  not  clear  wbe« 
tber  the  author  intended  to  be  ironical,  or  spoke  all  seri* 
ottsly.  The  'second  volame,  which  he  promised,  would 
liave  decided  the  question  ;  but  the  unfortunate  abb^  was 
soon  afterwards  assassinated  by  ruffians  on  the  road  to 
Lyons.  The  laughers  ^ve  otit,  that  the  gnomes  tnd 
sylphs,  disguised  like  ruffisnt,  had  shot  faioi,  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Cabala;  a  crime  not 
to  be  pardoned  by  those  jealous  spirits,  as  Viltars  himself 
has  declared  in  his  book.'*  It  was  from  this  book  that 
I^pe  took  the  machinery  of  the  sylphs,  of  which  be  has 
pade  such  admirable  use  in  his  '^  Rape  of  the  Lpck,"  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  that  he  borrowed  any  particular 
circumstances  relating  to  those  spirits,  but  merely  the 
general  idea  of  their  existence.  The  abb6  was  killed  in 
1675,  and  it  is  said  that  th)e  fatal  shot  came  from  one  of 
his  relations.  ^ 

VILLEFORE  (Joseph  Francis  Bourooin  de),  a  French 
biographer,  was  born  December  24,  1652,  at  Pari^,  and 
was  the  son  of  James  Bourgoin,  lying's  counsellor,  and 
hereditary  judge  and  warden  of  the  mint  in  that  city.  He 
spent  some  years  in  the  community  of  gentlemen  e^ta* 
blished  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  with  a  view  of  conceal-^ 
ing  himself  from  the  world,  and  having  more  leisure  for 
study ;  but  his  merit  discovered  him,  and  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  inscriptions  in  1706.  In  1708,  how« 
ever,  he  voluntarily  withdrew^  from  this  academy,  aU 
^e^^gf  **Bn  eiseuse,  that  bis  health  would  not  permit  him 
%o  perform  the  duties  of  it.  He  retired  afterwards  to  a 
small  apartment  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Metropolitan  churchy 
and  there  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  contented  with  a  lit- 
^e^  free  from  ambition,  emt>loyed  in  study  and  prayer^ 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  a  small  number  of  select 
friends.  He  continued  a  taymani  but  neither  married,  nor 
beid-a^y  office  in  the  stete.  He  died  December  2,  1737^ 
aged  eighty 'five,  leaviDg  a  great  number  of  biographical 
works,  traiUlations,  and  small ,  pieces*  His  biographical 
produetions  are,  <*  The  Life  of  St.  Bernard,"  4to;  «'  The 
Lives  of  the.  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Deserts  in  the  East  and 
West,"  5  vols,  12nio;  "The  Life  of  St.  Theresa,"  with 
*^  Select  Letters"  ol  tbe^same  Saint,  4to,  and  2  vols.  j2mo; 
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f <  Anecdotet  and  secret  Memoirs  concerning  the  consUtii-^ 
tion  Unigenitus/'  3  tols^  l2mo;  but  this  work  was  -sop^ 
tirefied  by  a  decree  of  council^  as  well  as  ihe  **  Refutatibn*^ 
of  it^  wrttlen  by  M.  Peter  Francis  Lafitau,  bishop  of  StBt««- 
ron ;  -'fThe  Life  of  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon^  duobess 
de  Longueviile^'*  the  best  edition  of  which  is  AmsterdaiSf 
I9t9,  2  torn.  8vo.  M*  de  Viilefore's  translations  are,  seve* 
ral  of  Si.  Augusuoe^Sy  St.  Bernard's,  and  Cicero's  workt» 
f  tl'  said  to  be  faithfully  executed.  >  .  «  < 

7  yiLLl£R$  (Geoe«e))  duke  qf  Bucktugbanii  and  roe^ 
morable.in  Englidiir<»tQry  for  having  h^en  the  favourite  df 
two  kifigSf' waa  born  Aog*  20,  1592,  at  Broofcesby  in  Lei*- 
ces^tersbire^  and  was.  the  son  of  sir  George  Villiefs,  by  a 
second  wife  of  tbe  ancient  family  of  Beautnuni.  At  an 
early  age.  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  in  that  county^ 
bMt  never  diacovered  any  genius  for  letters ;  so  that  more 
regard,  waa  had  in  the  course  of  his  education  to  the  accoiiv 
plisbmentis  of  a  gentlenian  than  those  of  a  scholar.  Abottt 
eigbtdBn^  bo  travelled  into  France,  where  be  made  himself 
fisniliac  ivith  the  French  language,  and  with  all  theexer<» 
.^iftesi  of  tbe  noUesse;  sach  tas  fencing  and  dancing,  in 
wbtcb  last^he  particularly  excelled,  ^on  after  his  return 
10  England^  which  was  at  the.end. of  three  years,  his  mo* 
tber,  .who  was~^a> sagacious  and  enterprifting  woman,  ic^jpEK 
jdnced  bim  At' court;  concluding  probably^ and  not  widiodt 
good  veason,  that  a  young. gentlenian  of!  fate  fine  person  and 
accbmpiishments  could,  not  fiyl  e£  making  bis  fortune  U4itikto 
auch  la  monardi  as  James  I.  :  The  ktng^  'aboot  >AUrch 
16 l^t'l 5,  went  according  to.  his. eiistom. to takle  lus  bunting- 
^pleasures  at  Newmarket ;  and  the  Cambridge  scbolarsy^who 
kttew  the  king's  humo^r^  invited  hini:toa  play^icalled  ^^ig^ 
^otamna.V  At  this  pldy ,  it  was  contrived,  that  VillisiB 
should  appear  with  evety  ad ve^ntngf^  of  dres&  and' person^ 
and  the  king^  no. sooner  cast  his  eyes  upo»  him.than  he^bei- 
eame.confioiunded  withfxidmifatiDn  ;  for,  ^ys  lord  Cjarao- 
^on,..^^jthoUgife  fae^waa  a  prince  of  ttiore  leairningand  knoww 
ledge  th^n -any  other  of  that  age,  and  really  delighted 
more  in  booka  and  in  the* conversation  of  learned  men,  yet, 
ofali  wise  meo'Jiiving,  be  was  the.most  delighted  «ind  .taken 
with  baad^mne  persona  aiid  fine  «eloathsi"  Thus  he  ooo^ 
jseived  such  a  liking  to  the  person  of  VillierS|  that  hei'^re* 
^(|lved^  aasir  Henry  Wottou  says,  to  aaake  him  a  ^^fister-s 
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^iece^and  to  mould  bim,  a»  it  were^  Platonicatiy tohitf 
own  idaa.'' 

The  king  began  to  be  weary  of  bis  favourite^  the  earl  of 
Somersat;  and  many  of  the  courtiers  were  sufficiently 
atigry  and  incensed  against  hitn,  for  being  what  they  them'* 
9«Ues  desired  to  be.  These,  thereforey  were  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  a  new  favourite  ;  and,  out  of  their  zeal  to 
(ii»{ii»ce  ^^merser,  did  all  they  could  ^to  promote  Villiers; 
Their  endeavours,  concurring  with  the  inclinations  of  th« 
king;* made-  the  promotion  of  Villiers  advance  so  rapidly, 
that  in  a  fewdays  after  his  first  appearance  at  court,  he  was 
made  cup-bearer  to  the  king.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a 
gentlaman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  knight  of  the  ordeiref 
die  garter.  In  a  short  time,  ''  very  short,'*  says  lord  Cla- 
fendau',  f^  for  sach  a  prodigious  ascent,"  he  was  made  a 
banin, 'a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis ;  he  became  lord  high 
aidlmitaJof  England,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque*ports,  mirs«* 
t«r  of  the  horse ;  and  entirely  disposed  of  the  favours  of 
the  king,' in  conferring  all  the  honours  and  all  the  offices  of 
the  three  kingdoms  without  a  rival.  In  this  he  shewed  the 
usual  partialities  of  personal  arid  family  ambition,  and  raised 
almost  all  of  his  own  numerous  family  and  dependenta, 
witfaettt  any  other  merit  than  their  alliance  to  him;  which 
eqoally  oi&nded  the  ancient  nobility  and  people  of  all  con* 
jditkms,  who  saw  the  flowers  of  the  crown  every  day  fading 
and  withered,  whiletbe  revenues  of  it  were  sacrificed  to 
diie.aggraiidizemej9t  of  a  private  family. 
1  /id^l620,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  married  the  only 
^ugbter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  the  richest  heiress 
id  ^be>  kingdom.  Some  have  said  that  he  debauched  her 
^t,  aad..  that  the  earl  of  {lutland~  threatened  him  into  the 
sooatriage :  but  this  may  reasonably  be  ranked  with  many 
xHber imitations  of  perhaps  doubtful  authority,  which  now 
began  ta  be  accumulated  against  him.  In  1623,  the  mar- 
^ffrpersuaded  Charles  prince  of  Wales  to  make  a  journey 
tucoiSpain,  and  bring  home  his  mistress  the  Infanta;  by 
^rspr^septing  to  htm,  how  gallant  and  brave  a  thing  it  would 
b«,  and  bow  soon  it  would  put  an  end  to  thoffiF^  formalities, 
wbich^  though  all*  substantial  matters  were  already  deter- 
mined, .might  yet  retard  her  voyage  into  England  many 
montha*  cThe  king  was  greatly  enraged  at  tb^  proposal, 
andtthesesreot  shewed  that  he  had  sufficient  reason;  but 
the  solicitation  of  the  prince  and  the  impetuosity  of  the 
ipar^uis  prevailed-    The  marquis*  attended  the  prince,  and 
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was  made  a  duke  in  his  absence :  yet  it  is  certain,  says 
lord  Clarendon,  that  the  king  was  never  well  pleased  with 
the'  duke  after  this  journiey  into  Spain^  which  was  totally 
against  bis  will,  and  contrived  wholly  by  the  duke  out  of 
'ifnvy,  le&t  the  earl  of  Bristol  should  have  the  sole  manage* 
ment  of  so  great  an  affair.  Many  were  of  opinion,  there*' 
fore,  that  king  James,  before  bis  death,  was  become  weary 
of  this  favourite,  and  that,  if  he  had  lived,  be  would  have 
deprived  him  at  least  of  his  large  and  unlimited  power ;  hot 

{'t  did  not  openly  appear  that  the  king's  affection  towards 
lim  was  at  all  lessened. 

Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1625  ;  at>d  the  duke 
continued  in  the  same  degree  of  favour  at  the  least  with 
the  son  which  beliad  enjoyed  so  many  years  under  tbefa* 
ther.  This  greatly  disappointed  certain  courtiers,  who,  re* 
collecting  the  great  jealousy  and  indignation  which  the 

f prince  had  heretofore  conceived  Against  the  duke,  for  hav« 
og  been  once  very  near  striking  him,  expected  that  be 
woulcj  now  take  revenge.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  he^ 
^ing,  from  the  death  of  the  old,  even  to  the  death  of  thb 
duke  himself,  discovered  the  most  entire  confidence  in, 
and  even  friendship  to,  him.  All  preferments  in  churdi 
'  and  state  were  given  by  him ;  all  his  kindred  and  friends 
promoted  to  the  degree  in  honour,  or  riches,  or  officeiii, 
that  he  thought  fit ;  and  all  his  enemies  and  enviers  djs-» 
countenanced,  as  he  appointed.  But,  whatever  interest 
lie  might  have  in  the  prince,  be  had  now  none  with  the 
parliament  and  people.  The  parliament,  wbicli  had  so 
rashly  advanced  the  war  with  Spain  upon  the  bre^kiftgi3f 
the  match,  with  the  Infanta,  and  so  passionately  adhered  ]to 
his  person,  was  now  no  more ;  and  the  attachment  which 
the  majjor  |!>art  had  for  the  duke,  was  chaag^ed  noW  imo 
pi-ejiidlce' ahd  Animokity/  All  the  actioins  of  his  ii^e  w€ffe 
scrutinized,  and  every  trnfavourable  representation  givete 
ofwha^  he  had  said  and' done.'  Votes  and  remon^ranc^es 
passed  against  him  as  an  ienemy  to  the  nation;  and  bis 
'misconduct  was  made  the  ground  of  the  refusal  to  give  the 
king  a  supply.  This  kind  of  treatment,  however,  bad  ]to 
effect  hi  taming  the  duke's  great  spirit,  who  expressed  thJe 
utmost  indignation  upon  finding,  that  they  who  fla^t^l'ect 
him  most  before,  mentioned  him  now  with  the  greatest  bit- 
terness and  acrimony ;  and  that  the  same  men,  who  called 
htm  ^^our  Saviour^  for  bringing  the  prince  safe  but  of 
Spain>  called  bim  now  ^^  corrupter  of  the  kifig^  and  b6<» 
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trayer  of  the  Iiberti&  of  the  people/'  without  being  able 
to  impute  to  him  the  least  crime,  committed  since  the  time 
of  that  exalted  iidulation.  He  ventured  therefore  to  ihani- 
fest  a  greater  contempt  of  them  than  he  should  have  done ; 
for  he  caused  this  and  the  next  parliament  to  be  quickly 
dissolved,  and,  upon  every  dissolution,  bad  such  as  had 
given  any  offence^  imprisoned  or  disgraced.  He  caused 
new  jprojects  to  be  every  day  set  on  foot  for  raising  money; 
9nd  bad  defiance  to  temperate  and  conciliatory  measures. 
,  In  this  fatal  conjuncture,  and  while  the  war  with  Spain 
was  yet  kept  up,  anew  war  was  precipitately  declared  against 
France  ;  for  which  no  reasonable  cause  could  ever  be  as-« 
signed.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  king  was  hurried  into  this 
war,  purely  from  a  private  motive  of  resentment  in  the 
dukj»  of  Buckingham,  who,  having  been  in  France  to 
bring  over  the  queen,  had  the  confidence  to  make  over- 
tures of  love  to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  consort  of  Lewis 
li\U- ;  and  that  his  high  spirit  was  so  fired  at  the  repube 
he  met  with  on  this  extraordinary  occasion^  as  to  be  ap^ 
peased  with  nothing  less  than  a  war  bet^ween  the  two  na^ 
tions.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  fleet,  which  had  been 
i^Qsigned  to  have  surprised  Cadiz,  was  no  sooner  returned 
^Itbout  success  and  with  much  damage,  than  it  was  re-* 
paired  J  and  the  army  reinforced  for  the  invasion  of  tir^nc^« 
Here  the  duke  was  general  himself,  and  made  that  unfor*- 
tHnate  descent  upon  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  in  which  tKe  flowiof 
of  the  army  was  lost.  Having  returned  to  Englai^d,  and 
repaired  the  fleet  and  the  army,  he  was  about  to  sail  to 
the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  was  then  closely  besieged  by 
the  cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  to  relieve  which  the  duke  was 
the  more  obliged,  because  at  the  Isle  of  Rhee  be  had  re- 
ceived great  supplies  of  victuals  and  some  men  from  that 
.town,  the  want  of  both  which  he  laboured  under  at  this 
.time.  He  was  at  Portsmouth  for  this  purpose,  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  one  Felton,  on  the  23d  of  August,  162B, 
Mi  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  particulars  of  this 
^assassination  are  well  known,  being  related  at  large  by  lord 
,  Clarendon,  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader ;  but  we  may  sub- 
join another  account,  as  being  circumstantial  and  curious, 
and  less  known.  This  is  given  by  sir  Simonds  D'Eives^  iifi 
^  a  manuscript  life  of  hiqiself :  ^'  August  the  23d,  being  Sa- 
tsirday,  the  duke  having  eaten  his  breakfast  between  eight 
and  nitie  o^ clock  in  the  moroiug>  in  one  Mr.  Mason's  house 
in  Portsmouthy  he  was  then  hasting  away  to  the  king,  who 
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lay  at  |teftwicke,  about  five  miles  .distant,  to  have  abm 
speedy  .conference  with  bim.  Being  come  to  the  fartbei 
part  of  the  entry  leading  out  of  the  parlour  into  the  hall  6t 
the  housei  he  had  there  some  conference  with  sir  Thomas 
Frier,  a  colonel ;  and  stooping  down  in  taking  his  leave  of 
him,  John  Feltoo,  gentleman,  having  watched  his  oppbr;! 
tunity,  thrust  a  long  knife,  with  a  white  helfc,  be  had  se« 
cretly  about  him,  with  great  strength  and  violence,  into  his 
f>reast,  under  his  left  pap,  cutting  the  diapbragma  an^ 
lungS)  and  piercing  the  very  heart  itself.  The  duke  having 
received  the  stroke,  and  instantly  clapping  bis  right-han^ 
pa  bis  sword-hilt,  cried  out  ^  God's  wounds  !  the  viilai/^ 
J(i^th  killed  me.'  Some  report  his  last  words  otherwise,  Hk-^ 
tie  differing  for  substance  from  these;  audit  might  hay^ 
been  wished,  that  his  end  had  not  been  so  sudden,  hoV^bis 
last  words  mixed  with  so  impious  an  expression..  'He  wa^ 
attended  by  many  noblemen  and  leaders,  yet  none  cotiieK 
see  to  prevent  the  stroke.  His  duchess,  and  the  counti^sd 
of  Anglesey  (the  wife  of  Christopher  Villiers,  earl  of  Aiiglft- 
liey,  his  younger  brother),  being  in  an  upper  room,'  ana 
bearing  a  noise  in  the  hall,  into  which  they  bad  carried  t6e 
jdi^ke,  rah  presently  into  a  gallery,  that  looked  down  int!6  ft: 
and  there  beholding  the  duke's  blood  gush  out  aburidaHtfr 
from  his  breast,  nose,  and  mouth  (with  which  his  "speiec'h. 
after  those  bis  first  words,  had  been  immediately  stopf)edjf, 
tbey  brake  into  pitiful  outcries,  and  raised  great  tam^lnta-^ 
lion.  He  pulled  out  the  knife  himself;  and  being  d4rHei9[ 
by  his  servants  unto  the  table,  that  stood  in  tne^]lM^ 
lialt,  havlQg  struggled  with  death  near  upon  a  qual^(^|^'tjlf 
iih.hQur,  at  lengtb  he  gave  up  th6  ghost,  aoo'^i  'i&ii 
b*c]o9k,  and  lay  a  long  tiqie  after  be  was  deiad'upon  tbe 

As  to  the  character  ofthiis  great  man,  Clarendon  isky^^ 
lie  was  ''or  a  noble  and  generous  dispositipn,*  and  ojf'wcli 
other  endowments  as  made  him  very  capable  of  b6in^*a 
gr^t  favourite  with  a  great  king.'  He  understood  tb^  drlS 
of  acouft,  and  all  the  learning  that  is  possessed  thclr^,  t'^. 
ictly  well.  By  long  practice  in  bi^siness,  under  l^  ifiiaitbt^ 
that  discoursed  excellently,  and  surely  knew  alt  things  jviAfj-] 
d<^rfully,  and  took  much  detight  in  indoctrinating'  bis 
young  unexperienced  favourite,  who  (he  knew)  woula  ifl-r  ' 
ways  be  iooked  upon  as  the  workpaansfaip  of  bis  own  b^l^/, 
he  .had  obtained  a  quick  conception  atid^  appr^hensfdir  of 
business^  and  had  the  habit  of  speaking  vei^*  ghce[My.Mi 
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:  fiert'ip^tly^     He  was  of  ^  most  flowing;  cqurtaijf  ud  &£f^ 
biiuy  tp  a)t  tnen  who  made  any  address  to  iijn),  ana  sp.d^ 
•traus  to  oblige  them  that  l)e  did  not  enough  consider  the 
value  of  the  pbligadon,  or  the  ment  of  th§  person  he  cfios^ 
to  pblige;  from  which  mupti  oMtis  misfortune  resulted.  He 
was  of  a  courage  not  to  he  daunted,  which  was,  inan^eBte4( 
in  all  his  actions,  apd  in  his  contents  with  particular  P^i^ons 
.  o^the  greatest  reputation  ;  and  especially  iii  his  wbole-der 
ine^nour  at  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  both  atttfelajtdir^g  aud  upoot 
the  retreat  f  in  both  which  no  man  was  more  fearjess^  'op 
^ore  ready  tO|  expose  himself  to  the  highest  dan^e|-s.    '.His 
Ifipdnessand  aiTection  to  liis  friends  was  so  yehement,  that 
theyw^re.^s  so  ma,ny  marriages  for  better  or  wo(ve,\Knd 
so  many  leagi)es  offensive 'and  defensive:  as  jf  he  tbjOugot 
faipnself  obliged  to  lore  all  ^is  friends,  and  tn  make,^^( 
upon  atl  they  were  angry  with,  let  the  cause.be  wbaf  if 
^ould.     ^nd  it  cannot  he  denied,  that  he  was  aii,^neniy  in 
the  same  excess  {  and  prosecuted  those  he,  looked  uppn„ as 
enemies,  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  animoiity,  and  wa^npt 
easily  in^.uced  to  a  reconciliation-     His  siiigle  misfortuutf 
was,  vvhich  wa^  indeed  productive  of  many   greater,;  tha^ 
he  had  nevw  made  a  noble  and  a  worthy  friendship  wUti  s 
Ijtaq  BO,  near  .his  equal,  that  he  would  frankly  advjseL(^  for 
hLs.jionpuc^nd  true  interest  against  the  current, , or 'rather 
tb^.^rr^^^.  9^^!^  passions^ — and  it  may  reasonably  he  bf- 
liev^d,  tbay  if  hehati  heen  blessed  with  one  .faithful  frient), 
yifiOf  I;if(d  been  ^ualifi^d  with\yisdom  and  iuteg^ity^^'woul^ 
hs^p.  Cpqia)itt^d  ^  .feyr  faults,.  antJ  done  as  tntnsceiipanf 
^o^thy.a^tipn^,  as  any  m^'p  who.shiued  in  sqch  a^pt^Vem 
tl^at  f^ge  ,t;i  £urope ;  ,fpr  he  was  of  ai)  e.ic.bellenr'disppsitiunj 
ai)4  Pf  9  ^^^  .v^y.  ca|)abl^.  of  acfvice  ^ad  ccjups^  ;  Jie  ;wa« 
in  his  nature  jiist  and  ca: 
*ifu.Ii;  -Ji.Qr  y?a  U  ever  kp 
sw'^yed  Kiip  to  au.an  unj 
ImtBo^f  ri^te.  a^ibitiori,  > 
ffft  appear  .that*  it  mu  i 
w)(;ti  tiioi  b>,tb^  ^q'ourtjV 
i)g  ^iitbiti9.^i,,  who  tva*  sc 
HWters,"  ,  This  is^tfe^.j 
dop  has  thought  fit  to'  gj 
fu^v^'no.t'  d[aw,n'.him  in  .q 

^.  The  iWry ,',pf  y^or^e 
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emdc^'ftad  predicting  tfaetluke^s^tlealib^  is  soi^eiy^n^l 
^koovn,  that  it  does  not'  secnor*  oecesBary  td^eittbrtntoilfiiy 
detail  about  it.  If  the  reader  thinks  it  worthy  of  any  credit, 
and  is  curious  to  enamine  farther  into  it,  hi^  aiajrfitid 
at  at  large  in  4he  first  book  of  Clarendoti's  **  Histdry  of  thfe 
ReWHon/'»  ..»--.. 

'  *  /VJLLIERS  (-GeoeggK  duke  of  Buckinghamy  and  a  Very 
diitioguisbed  personage  in  the  reign  of  Charles  li.  vaa^tbe 
-wcfn  of  the  prec^edingy  by  bis  wife  lady  (Catherine  Maonart, 
jand  was  bom- at  Wallingfordi^houstf,  in  the  parish'  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  January  30/  162^7^  which  b^og  tot 
the  year  before  the  &tal  {catastrophe  of  bis- father's  dksath, 
the  young  duke  w^s  left  a  f)erfe^  infahty  a  <tircb«maivi^jb 
fcbichf  is  frequently  prejodinial  to'tbe  diorsds  of  •metk^karn 
ao  high  rank  andaffiaencb.  The  eai*ly  parts  of  his  edoea^ 
iion  he  receired  from  varioas  domestic  totors ;  alter  whieb 
be^snis  sent  to  the  unirersity  of  Canxbridge,  where  -having 
tompieted  a  conrse  of  studies,  be,  with  his  brother  leVd 
ftancis,  went  abroad,  under  the  care  of  one-  Mr.  Ayies* 
boryv  Upon  bis  return,  which  was  not  till  after  «he  h^k- 
kig-out  of  the  rebellion, '  the  king  being. '  a«^  Ostford/  kis 
I^TaceTepaired  thither,  was  presented  to  his  ma^iesty,  ^nd 
entdred  of  Ghrist-churek 'college.'  Upon  the  deritee  of 
Out  king's Tcaiise,  b^  attended  pi4flde€lharles  iiato  Soolland^ 
mM  wh$  with  him  at 'the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651^  aft^r 
wbichj  makitig  )his  escape  beyond  sea,  <hb  again  ^joined 
huAi,  and'urfas  sbon  after^  aei  a  reward  for  bi^  af tiMHmeni^ 
fBade** knight  of  the  Garter.  -Desirous,  howev^^iof  re^ 
trieiri^  jbis  aSairs,'  he  estate^  prirateiy  to 'England^!  a«ido«i 
4657  nfiairied  Mary,  uhe  daughter aftd  fsoie'heiress  of  Tb^ 
piks  kcd 'Fairfax,  tbroiigh  whose  interest  be  rdcoic^ered  ahe 
IpwtQst  part  ofLthe  estate  he  hadi  lost,' and  the  ^siirhnee 
-o&sifcceedfRg  to  anaccomniation  of  weadth  ini^he figbt>Qf 
Ins  wife.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  this^stepitestbim 
ike'rc^at  favour;  for,  after  the  restoration^^>ac*which  iitat, 
llcjis  9did  tofhave  possessed  an  estate  of- 201, 0#O/.if)M^hiiiaoaAv 
bdt>wass^aiade  oneof  tbe  lords  of  tbebed^haxnber,  c^ieA 
lxs£^tbe  f>rTvy'' council,  and  appoihtedMbrd)^liiellttoiEOt^^<l^ 
If brkshir^,  and  master  of*  the'  bc^se.  All  these  high  ^offices; 
iNMreter,  helobt  agdin  in  %666;  for,  having  been-' refiilsed 
tiiepbsiof  president  of  tbe  Norths  4ie  became  dkiaffe^wi 
to  the  king,  and  it  was'diaeoveeed^habbe  had  carried  ^^a 
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•ecret  ^orresponrience  hf  letters  %nA  otbnr  tm&tsictivm 
vwitk  lone  Br.  Heydea  (a  man  of  bo  ktud^tof  OBfJiequMO^^ 
bii4«  u^efubtooi))  taiding  to- raise  tminhies  amoog'faisvOitf- 
^eoty's.  forces,  parlicuiarlyin  thenarp,  to  stirrup  sedkicoi 
amOBg  tfao  people^  and  eseti  to  engage  pertons  in' d  oon- 
spiracy  for  the  seizing  the  Tower  of  London.     Nagr,  A> 
.aoch  base  lengths  hadhe  prace&ded^^  as  .even  fo  baie  ig|jyen 
money  to^villisuns  to  put  on  jackets^^  and,  p^ersoimtipg'SaiN 
.laei^,  to  g«  about  the  country  begging,  and  excIaitniingifBr 
want  ofpayr,  while  the  people  oppressed  with  tax«a  loeHB 
dveaied  of  .their  money  by  the  great  officers  of  the  citufW. 
Matters  Were  ripe  for  eKecution,  aod  an  insarrecAkxi^'^O: 
4b«  bead  i  of  which  the  duke  was  openly  to  have  appoaffsll, 
mtt the  Tttry  eraof  breaking-out^  whea ift  was  dtscoreikdifair 
means  of  some  ;«gents^  whom   Heydonri^had^empiayodl!  <ta 
Owary  letters  to  tbe  duke.     The  detection  o^/tjikr  afiair.iiBO 
^nasperated  the  king^  who:knew  Buiekingilam  eo^'beMfsapai- 
bte  ef  the.  blackest  designs,,  that  he  immediaitely  lofdsnni 
4iia\  to  be  seizedi;  but  th^  duke  Ending  nreans,  haTing:id#« ' 
ftedied  fais  house  for  some  time  by  force^  tc^,  maker 'bik 
^icape, '  M9  maj^sAy  strode  himoufc  of  all  his^  cotesmissionfl^ 
isjsd  issned  out  a  proclamation^  requirnrg  kisr  surretiderwh^ 
Wk  esrfeaia  day*   ^Tbis  stOHrro,  liowever,  did  not  )lo(ig  hMg 
.^nenius^faesMl;  foe,  an > bis  making  an  iiumbie  snbinisfiHaii^ 
\^%  Oharlesy  ^ha  was-  for  from  being  of  an  impiacakle 
iemper,' took  liim/ again  into  ftraouTi  and  the^  very  >  li^jct 
;jeai^a'esiored.him  bo€b.-tO)tbe  privyHcbnncii  aad/.bl9d«-chAm<- 
b^r.toQttt^bexiuka^sdispbsitimt  for  i«trigue  an<l«alaebiBs*- 
laon  fi«a$  noi;  ieaiened ;  i  for^  bav tng^.  cotf ceired  a  ^esfjaAmettt 
agHthst  the/  duke  of  Ormonde  becanse  helttardf  aotmi*"^kli 
sdmntAe«erity  against  him  <in  iibe<i,ast^ment!ionedlafiais,9.bc^ 
in.ihi)!^  was)  supposed  .lao  be  concerned  Hn  aor  atOMs^ 
fliafil^!oa>ichatrnobleaian*s  life;  hy  khp  aam/e  J3l(^iwbo  aftepr>- 
wards  ^ndoavoured  to  steal  the  tcrdwn.     Th^ir  destgiip  wak 
f Or  have  conveyed  the  duke*  to  TybtM-iij-aml.Hhei^  ha#e 
J^MSOged  faim;  and  so  &r  did^hey  proceed  sowardsl  tlse^pwt^ 
ling  it  in  execution^  that  Blood  and  his  son  faiaslnniatMatij^ 
forced. thetdakaaut  of  bis  coach  in  St*  Jamcs'«H»l|eetv^'aaid 
Mrs&d  ibim  ^away  beyond  DetoHshsre^housei  EicdadiU]^' 
hfiw  he  was  rescued  jfrqm  tfaemi    Tbatjiiere'mt^lthairts 
bcncitbe strongest  reasons  for  siaspfoting  tbednkboE'Auok^ 
in|^am<of  haiaiig  beeifc  aparey^ki:  this  villainon^  prQ§ect^  is 
apparent  from  a  story  Mr.  Carte  relates  from  the  best  au- 
thority, in  bis  *^  Life  of  tHfe  duke  drOrmbnd,*'  6t  the  ^ublio 
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reieataiQOl  and  open  menace*  thrown  out  to  tbe.didlie  qh^ 
itm  occasion,  by  the  earl  of  Oaaory,  the  duke  of  Ornadnd}*' 
aoiiy  even  in  the  pretence  of  the  kiag  bioMeiL  But  <gs£ 
Charles  IL  was  more  sensible  of  injuries  done  to^ibiin«0tf 
than  others,  i(  does  not  appear  that  this  tranaaotiofi  burti 
the  duke's  interest  at  court ;  for  in  1671  he  was  iiMlaile^ 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge^  and  seftfe^aoit 
bai>ador  to  France,  where  he  was  very  nobly  (.entertained:. 
by  Lewis  XIV' and  presented  by  that  nioaacch  atiiisdcN 
parture  with  a  swerd  and  belt  set  with*  jewels,  to  the  r^lnH 
of  forty  thousand  pistoles ;  and  the  next  year  he  #M  0»t| 
ployed  in  a  second  embassy  to  that  king  at  Utrecht'  How»- 
ever^  in  June  1614,  he  resigned  the  chaooellMnhip  .^oft 
Cambridge,  and  about  the  same  time  becaipitt  a)aelikiiii| 
partisan  and  favourer  of  the  nonconformists.^  Oh  Febmia^* 
16,  1676,  hi»  grace,  with  the.earUof  Salisifury*  atnib 
Sh^teabury,  and  lord  Wharton^  were 'committed' t^tthei 
Tower,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords^  for  a  ooQten^pii! 
in  refusing  to  retract  the  purport  of  a  .apeeeb  whiet^ibe' 
duke,  had  made  concerning  a  dissolution  of  the  paritaiaeftl^* 
but  upon  a  petition  to  the  king,  he  was  discharged, tbf^nati 
in  May  following.  In  1680,  having  sold  W^iiogford^^ 
house  in  the  Strand,  he  porchaaed  a.  house  at  Skiwgativ 
«Dd  resided  there,  joining  with  the  eari  of  Shsrftesbtirytia. 
aU  the  violences  of  opposition.  .  Abcnst  the  bmi^  of  ^^ 
Charles's  death,  his  health  became  affected^  mA  hei^n^i 
into  the  country  to  his  owontattor  of  Heloualey,  kioYoi^fe^i 
jshire^  where  he  generally  passed  hia  time^in ibuntiogiaiiMfc 
entjirtaining  his  frieiids«^  I'bia  he  continued  iiMitiiiav.fQCIiFf/ 
Ai^ht  before  bia  death,  an.eveni  wJiicb  happened  i^t^di  <f0ifi 
nmt'a  house,  at  Kirkby  JVioofsid^  April  1^  1668|  ^aftOTc 
three  days  illness,  of  an  ague  and'  fever^  arking  frottiiai 
oold  which  be  caught  by  aitcing  on  the. ground  ^ft$r?foxk. 
hunliDg.  The  day  before  his  deaths  he  s^nt  to  bijst  old  msffib 
¥aM  Mr.  Brian  Fairfax,  to  provide  him  a  bed  a«  bi»  dwfiff 
b^iMbe,.  at  BishophiU,  in  Yorkshire;  but  tbe  noxt  kiimi^ainigi 
tb^,  same  man  returned  with  the  news  that  hia  life  wat  ^d#»f^ 
apwed  of<  Mr.  Fairfax  came ;  tbe.duke  knew  btna^floplmb 
eaj:neatly  at  him,  but  could  not  speak*  Mr.>.Fa*ir6(9C:^asted;f 
a  gentleman  there  present,  a  jl^stice^of  qpeacei.(and  »iWor»T 
thy  discreet  man  in  then^ghbondiood^  wbattlbe  ^ba4.tli^d 
or  done  before  ht  became  speechless :  who  told  him,,  .that 
soijpe  questions  bad  beeh  i^ked  him.  about  fclis  €st^Ce,fc|. 
which  be  gave  no  answer.    This  occasioued  Another  fijfiea^ 
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tion  ^lo  h^  pr^ipo^dy  if  he  would  have  a  Popish  ^rMpt ; 
but  he  i%)lied'  With  ^reur  i^emem^y  iNo,  no!  rep^m^ 
ing  the  w^rdty  he  would  hstve  ^nothing  to  do  with  th^n; 
Thd  v^ilie'  gi9iitleiASLTi  then  asked  him'  again^  if  he  nou\dt 
have  tha  miitkier  s^nt  foi*;  and  he  calmly  said,  **  Yes,  pray 
sead  forhiai;''  The  ministef  acooirdingly  came^  aivd  did 
ti]«4>fflce  ehffjoined  by  the  chureb,  the  duke  devoutly  at* 
tendifirg  it;  arid  received  the  sacrament.  In  about  an  hour 
af^dr^  he  betame  speechless,  and  died  on  the  isame  nigbt*^* 
Hi^  body  wlis  ^buried  in  Westminster^abbey.  As  to  hit 
persontdf  charaoter,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  in  its 
vindication  ^'fbr'  though  bis  severest:  enemies  acknowledge 
him  to^bilive  po9S)^sfci0d  great  vivacity  and  a  quickness  of  pUrts 
]>eciiltarly  a<daf)ted  to  *  the  purposes  of  ridicule^  yet  hi« 
%varinest  advdcated^  have  never  ^atti^ibu  ted  to  hrm^a  «indl6 
viruae*  'Hi»  g'enerosity  was  profuseness,  his  wft  malevo-* 
lence,  the  gratification' of  bis  passions  his  sole  aim  *  througfh 
life/ his  very  talents  caprice,  and  even  bis  gallantry  th^ 
ttiere  love  of  pleas4]re»  Bat  it  is  impossiible  to  drawhii 
cbara€«er  whh  ec(ual  beauty,  or  with  laiore justice,  thaa  iu 
tbae  given  of  him  by  Dryden,  in  his  *^  Absalbm  and  'Achiioi* 
phel,*'  Quder  the  name  of  Zimri,  to  which  we  shall'  refe#' 
otif 'readers.  If  he  appears  inferior  to  his' father  as  a  statetfi 
itian^  he  waa'ceitainlysupserior  to  him  ia&  a  wit,' and  wanted 
a0i3^applieai^orl  and  steadiness  tjohate  made  as  ctmspicdoaa 
A  figure  in  she  senate  4t)d  the  cabinet^is  he  did  in  the'dfaw-^ 
jng'^r^olit. '  Bmt  -fats  love  of  pleasure  was  so  immod^at^/ 
^d  lu0'«eigernes&  in  the  parsuit  of  it  so  ungovernable,  thub 
they  wer^  ^rpetual  bars  against  the  execution  ofe^A  Si^f 
pHan  ha  mi^h&ht(te  formed  solid  or  praise- worthy.  In  libti^ 
seqtfend^  of  which,  with  the  p6ssessiorv' of  •  a  forcnf^e"' ^tait 
might  h$re  enabtod  him  to  render  himself  an  obJe<st  ilf 
almost  adordu^on,  wedo  not'lhtd  him  on  record  f6t  a<^y  oM 
deservedly  generous  act^;  As  be  had  lived  a  profllgat<e^ 
healed  k  beggai^ ;  and  as  be  had  raised  no  ffrieml  in  bis  Me, 
be  Ibuivd  trmie  to  lament  him  at  his  deatht  Aa  a<  wHt^er^^ 
however,  be  has  ^fy  oonsiderabie  merit.  -  Hii^  pddms,  m^ 
Jl^pi^  lire  tneryifidtfHbrent;  hurt  hi$  memory  Will  owe^'mutil^ 
to MacelebMiied ^comedy 0f  <^TheRebearsal,^''l672i  whiMi 
is  a  master^piece  of  wit,' and  ^very  way  an  original;  >  • 
Besides  «^Tbe  Rebeansal^^  the  duke  wan  the  ^u«hor  %tf 

^  Th€9e  «Dcl  oUer  p^rticuUn  .resp^cMqi:  tbe  irretcj|»ed  epA  •f .  tl«A  d\ik9  /^ 
Buckingham,  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  fiofa  lor^  Arran,  printed  in  Maty*s  He- 
tiap,  V<>i.  IVl  pi  4Q5i*  '•         >       '     ' 
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soQi^  Other  dramatic  pieces ;  as  '*  The  ChaDces^**  a.  comedy 
altered  from  Fletcher ;  *<  Tb^  Restauration,  or  Right  will 
take  place,"  a  tragi-comedjr ;  'VThe  Battle  of  Sedgmoor/' 
a  farce ;  <^The  MilitSMit  Couple^  or  the  Husband  may  thank 
himself,'*  a  fragment.  He  was  the  author  of  some  prose 
pieces,  among  which  were  ^  An  Essay  upon  Reason  and 
Religion/'  in  a  letter  to  Nevile  Pain,  esq. ;  "  On  Human 
Reason,"  addressed  to  Martin  CJifTord,  esq. ;  ^^  An  account 
of  a  Conference  between  the  duke  and  fatKer  Flt^ger^td, 
whom  king  James  sent  to  conviert  his  grace' in  bftii^kness*;^ 
and,  ^<  A  short  Discourse  upon  the  reasonableness  of  ^en's 
having  a  religion  or  worship  of  God."  This  last  vas  printed 
in  1685,  and  passed  through  three  editions.^  The'  dvike 
wrote  also  several  small  poems  complimentary  and  satiriciaLt. 
One  is'entitled  *^The  lost  mistress,  a  complaint  against  tl>e 

countess  of ^"  Shrewsbury,  as  is  supposed ;  whosie 

lord  he  killed  in  a  duel  on  her  account,  and  w^o  ii  §ai^  to 
have  held  the  duke's  horse,,  disguised  like' a  pa^e,'  during 
the  combat.  The  loves  of  diis  tender  pair  are  touched  by 
Pope,  in  some  well-known  lines.  Pope  informed  Spehce^ 
^*  that  the  duke's  duel  with  lord  Shrewsbury  wfis  concerted 
between  him  and  lady  Shrewsbury.  All  that  motiiing  she 
was  trembling  for  her  gallant,  and  wishing  for  the  death  of 
her  husband  ;  and  after  his  fall,  'ti^  said  the  duke  lay  with 
her  in  bis  bloody  shirt."  The  following  account  of, this  ihi* 
famous  aflPair,  which  Mr.  Malone  copied  from  a  M^  lettef 
dotted  Whitehall,  Jan.  10,  1673-4,  affords  but  a  sorry  idea 
of  the  profligate  reign  in  which  such  a  tragedy  could  be 
acted  with  impunity. 

"  Ujion  Wednesday  the  7th,  the  two  Houses  met.  In 
the  Lords'  House,  immediately  upon  his  majesty's  recess^ 
ifaeearl  of  Westmoreland  brougbt  in  a  petition  against  th6 
duke  of  Bucks,  in  the  name  of  the  young  earl  of  Sbrewi* 
bury,  desiring  justice  against  him,  for  murthering  his  father, 
making  his  mother  a  whore,  and  kci^pirtg  her  now  as  an  ia* 
famous  strumpet.  To  this  the  duke  Replied, — 'tis  true  he 
bad  the  hard  fortune  to  kill  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  it 
Iras  upon  the  greatest  provocations  in  the  world  :  that  he 
bad  fought  him  twice  before,  *and  had  as  often  given  him 
bis  i\fe :  that  be  had  threatened  to  pistol  him,  wheresoever 
lie  (Abuld)  meet  him,  if  he  could  not.  fight  him  : — that  for 
tbeie^tjl^asons  the  king  had  given  him  bis  pardon.  To  the 
other  part  of  the  petition  concerning  the  lady  Shrewsbury j 
he  said,  he  knew  not  how  faV  his  conversation  with  that  ladjr 
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V9^s  cognizal^ie  by  that  t^use ;  but  if  that  had  giveq  ofFeoce, 
she  wasnovr  gone  to  a  r^tiren&^t^' — A  d^y.was  appointed 
for  considering  the  merits  of  the  petition  ;  but  the  parUa-» 
inent  being  prorogued  on  Feb.  2^,  nothing  more  appears 
to  have  been  done  in  the  business*  Three  days  before  the 
duke  was  pardoned  for  killing  lord  Shrewsbury  (Feb.  25, 
1667-^8),  that  nobleman^s  second,  sir  John  Talbot,  received 
a  pardon  for  killing  the  duke's  second,  Mr.  William  Jenkins; 
for  at  that  time  the  seconds  in  duels,  regularly  engaged,  as 
well  as  the  principals.  Andrew  Marvell  says,  in  one  pf  bis 
letters,  that  the  duke  had  a  son  by  lady  Slirewsbury^  who 
died  youngy  and  whom  he  erroneously  calls  earl  pf  Co«> 
ventry.  The  duke  had  no  heirs  by  his  duchess.  What  the 
duke  meant  by  lady  Shrewsbury's  going  to  a  retirement, 
we  know  not.  She  afterwards  married  George  Rodney 
Bridges,  second  son  of  sir  Thomas  Bridges  of  Keynsham 
ip  Somersetshire,  knt,  and  died  April  20,  1702.' 

VILLOISON  (John  Baptist  Gaspa'rd  D'Ans&e  pe),  a 
very  learned  Frenchman,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  of 
kfl  the  academies  and  learned  societies  of  Europe,  was, bora 
at  Cprbeille-sur- Seine,  March  5,  1750.  His  fgLopily  was 
otiglnatly  of  Spain,  but  had  settled  in  France  in  the  ea^ly 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father,  as  )^e\i  a^ 
others  of  his  ancestors,  had  sesved  in  the  arm}*,  JSebiegaii 
his  studies  at  a  viery  early  agetat  the  college  of  |i|«ipeux, 
from  which  he  rembved  to  that  pf  JDu  Plessis,  and.  in  botb 
was  distinguished  by  a  decided  taste  for  the.  anciant  Ian- 
gviages,  especially  the  Greek^^  for  the  sake  of  wj^icfi  be 
again  removed  to  the  college  of  Des  Grassis,  that  ho  miffbt 
attend  the  Greek  lectures.of  M.  le  Beau.  Under  his  t^iition 
he  distabced  all  his  fellownstudants,  and  ga^ined  'all  ^be 
prizes  destined  to  those  ^tIi^O'provec|  the  superiority  pf  tbpir 
taste  in  Homec  lie  after'yvards^  attended  the,  lectures  of 
Capperonier,  Greek  professMor  in  the  royal^collegeof  Franqey 
Vmch  were'  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  state  6f  pr9ficiency, 
and  soon  made  such  prbgress  as  to  peed  ho  other  instructpr 
tlian 'his  own  study.*  And  such  ^as  the  extent  of  his  appli^ 
cation,  that  he  had  already,  although  scarcely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  perused  almost  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  poets^ 
orators,  historians,  philosophers,  and  grammarians.  U^f-* 
ing  thus  exhausted  the  usual  stores  of  printed  works,  be 

)  Biog.  Brit.—Biogv  JD^am.^-Cibber'a  tivet.— Park's  edition  of  tiM  llSyal 
ivki  Nobte  Autbprf. 
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MogbttteiV:tMas«reaiin'taiaDu«ripU;  and  boring fbnnd'iiif 
the  hbrary  of  StL  Germain^det^Pt es^  a>  coHectioa  of  i  in*- 
edited  Greek  lexicons^  amowg  «»bioli  was  cbettof  Bomer  hgr 
ApoUoDios;  be  formed  tbe.  deaign.  of  pottliibiiyg  tb»  lasi^ 
wUch  aceoriiiqgly  appeared  iii  17?:i,  preceded  by  amptie 
prolegomepa,  and  acoompanied  by  notes  land  obeemmoM; 
tbe  eatensive  and.  profound  entd«don  of  whicb  appeafeid 
▼ery- extRaurdinary  in  a  yo»ng^  nvan  .of  oniy.  wenty^tmiK. 
The  acadeonj  of  JoscrifHiei^  and  belies 'letiires^  to  wbteh* 
ViUoiaosi  submitted  bis  work  before  it  was  jmnnedf  iwad  od*^ 
imtled  iMma  member  during  tbe  pretedifi^  yo>^  after  baV'^ 
ing  obtained  avdispensation  on  account'^  biei  age^  Wiiboirt 
wbicb.  he  c;oa}d>  not.  fae  elected.  Tbe  Toason  as's^Aed  uraa 
extremely  bonourabie  to  lnim:  ^^that  bating  aatioipaied 
ibe  age.  of  profoiiad  kaoodedge,  it  was  just  that  be  riM>ttld 
enjoy  its  advaotages  earlreir  than  other  inen^  and  th»tke 
should  outstrip  theoa  in  a  career  of  bononvs,  es  be  bad  itt 
ibat  of  learning." 

Tbe  fame  be  had  so  justly  acquired  iavolred  bim^iio#  iit 
a  literary  ccnTespoodenoe with  the  mosteminent  men  of 4iis 
kiflnei  who  were  desirous  of  bis. communications^  and  he 
•QOit-became  an  authority  in  what. regarded  the  Greek  lari* 
gfaage.  This,  howerer^  be'  did  not  permit  to  give  any  se- 
Ti(Qtt;interruption  to  his  studies;  and  the  value  be  set  on 
bia  time  atid  labour  appeared  in  tbe  offence  be  took  at  the 
tonduet  of  the  academy.  He  had  communicated  several 
efcefxiQirs,  of  which  ibey  published  only  extracts,  and  tbere^ 
Sore  he  desisted  for  several  years  from  making  any  farther 
OOtPQAiuiucationfl.  His  next  pubiication  was  an  edition  of 
tbe  pastoral  of  Longus,  wbtcfa appeared  in  177S,  and  would 
bate  been  an 'enormous:  volume  if  one  of  liis  learaed  frienda 
b%d  not  prevailed'OD  bimi  to  retrench'  half  of  his  remarks, 
Mtd  even^^  then  ita^^  superfluity  of  erudition"  was  objected 
tQ^/^a'C^arge,*?  says  bis 'biographer,  .*<  which  did  no  injury 
In  that  species  of  r^utatioo  of  which  M^  de  Viiioison  was 
Hfubitioti^^' 

K  He  was  itiot  however  fully  satisfied  with  its  success,  and 
thought  with  reason  that  he  might  be  more  usefully  em-> 
ployed  in  publishing  some  valuable  woric,  not  before  given 
to  tbe  world.  He  had  examhied  the  libraries  of  France  for 
tMs  purpose  ineffectually,  and  formed  a  project  of  going  to 
Venice^  to  searcb  tbe  library  of  St.  Mark,  to  which  be  knew 
that  09xdinal  ]Qessarion  had  feft  his  numerous  manQscripis* 
He  accordingly  set  out  in  1781,  under  the  patronage  of  tbe 
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king)  ^o  iippoii)tiiMl  that  the  expenses  of  hts  jotTrneyund 
residtoce  (to  whichtno  Hmita  were  fixed),  should  bedefr&yed 
by  the  government.     His  reseatx^bes  were  not  fruitless.  ^  tn 
thai  depositor}',  he  soon  discovered  several  inedited  worki 
of  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  and  especially  grain<> 
mariaus,  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  either  en' 
tire  or  in  extracts;  and  these  form  the  celebrated  collection 
wbieh  was  printed  the  same  year,  in  2  vols,  ^to,  under  tbo 
title  of  **  Anecdota  Grseca  e  regia  Parisiensi  et  d  Venets  8. 
Maf6  faabKotheca  depromptaj''  Venice.     Of  this  some  co- 
pies were  taken  off  in  folio,  and  two  on  yellam;   It  was  bow^ 
evermfortunate  that  publication  followed  so  hastily  on  di^» 
ooyeify,  for  Villoison  soon  found,  but  found  too  late,  that  a  oon-^^ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  first  volume  of  these  ^^  Anecdota>*^ 
bad  atlready  been  given  to  the  public.     He  made  howetee 
a.  very  iodportant  discovery  in  the  library  of  Mark,  of  a  M9f 
of  Homer,  which  he  judged  to  be  of  the  10th  century,  and 
consequently  anterior  by  two  centuries  to  the  commentataV 
Eustathiu6.     This  precious  volume,  which  do^s  not  appear 
to  iiave  been  before  examined,  contained  the  whole  liiady 
eoriebed  with  the  scholia  of  the  most  eminent  grammariant^ 
of  antiquity.     The  margins  also  were  filled  with  vartail» 
n^arks  by  which  these  grammarians  distinguished  the  verses 
of  Homer,  which  they  judged  to  be  supposititious,  corrupteed,' 
^  tnansposed,  from  those  whose  genuineness  vi^s  univef^ 
tfalily  recognized.     He  immediately  prepared  an  editiotr  of 
this,  valuable  treasure,  which  was  published  in  178^,  feis 
accompanied  by  learned  prolegomena,  and  was  regarded  ti 
One  of  the  most  valuable  presents  made  to  the  literary  worh) 
daring  the  last  century,  and  every  scholar  hastened  witti  his 
O0i%gratolations.     But,  says  his  biographer,  ^*  the  satisfae^ 
^ion  which  this  brilliant  success  must  have  given  to  MJ44 
Villoison  was  not  long  unmixed.     He  could  not  see,  vrith^ 
out-sentiments  of  pain,  the  spirit  of  system  abusing  bis  dis^^ 
CQverie9.  to  attack  the-* glory  of  the  father  of  poetry:  anflf 
perverting  the  critical  marks  affixed  to  a  great  number  of 
verses  in  the  Iliad,  in  support  of  the  darting  position,  that 
pacts  of  this  poem,  even  entire  books,  were  the  work  of  an'-^ 
eieut  rhapsodists,  and  the  first  editors,  &c.— *and  the  ide$ 
that  be. bad  uuintentionally  furnished  the  basis  on  whiehf 
tbeae  conjectures  were  constructed,  and  the  weapons  by 
whii:|i  the^r  aUAliors  pretended  to  defend  them,  troubled  him 
S9  j9Mich»:tbatbe  almost  repented  of  having'  published  his 
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He  had  adyanced  but  a  little  way  io  priRtiog  the  Iliad, 
juvhen  ^  jielded  to  the  invitation  of  tlie  duke  and  diickesA 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  boooured  him  Wilb  their  paiticular 
esteem,  and  quiuing  Venice,  repaired  to  their  capital*  While 
here,  he  formed  the  collection  of  critical  letters,  priafeed  at 
Zurich  in  1783,  under  the  title  of  ^'Epistols  Vinarieoses, 
in  quibus  multa  Grscorum  scriptorum  loca  emeadantur  ope 
librorum  Ducalit  bibliothecie,"  4to.  Having  found  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  a  very  liberal  translation  of  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  made  by  a  Jew  in  the  ninth  centary,  he 
laboured,  during  his  stay  at  Weimar,  to  put  it  into  a  state 
fit  for  publication ;  and  on  his  return  to  France  in  1784>,  bm 
remained  same  time  at  Strasburgh  4or  the  purpose  of  iisr«-> 
ing  it  printed  there  under  his  own  inspection*  He  soon  aftec 
set  out  for  Greece,  in  quest  9(  other  ancient  MSS. ;  but 
after  a  tour  of  two  years,  found  nothing  of  that  ilesorqMion* 
be  had  made,  however,  many  observations,  and  inseaded^ 
with  the  aid  of  these,  to  have  composed  a  history  cff  aoeitot 
and  modern  Greece.  Forvthe  same  purpoiier  he  determined 
en  n  fresh  perusal  of  all  the  Greek  and  Laun  authors -exlMi^ 
and  as  Paris  had  now  btceme  the  scene  of  the  revolotioAi 
and  all  its  eaoemities^  he  removed  to  Orleans,  in  the«poblie 
libravy  nf  which  he  eaecnted  hia  extensive  plan  of  readii^r^ 
and  its  fimais  were  fifteen  large  qoarto  volumes  of  estmcts 
and  ohecrvations,  which  west  to  cootribnte  to  bis  bietory  of 
Greece.  He  also  prepared  during  bis  retreat  as  Orleans, 
materials  for  a  new  edition  of  Montlisucon's  **  Pakeogfaphta 
Grmca,*'  ail  of  which  are  now  in  the  soyal  library. 

After  the  last  storms  of  the  relation,  be  returned-  to 
Paris  with  his  treasures ;  and  his  property  of  other  kinds 
having  been  lost  in  the  general  confusion,  he  en<|ea?oured  - 
to  supply  his  wants  by  a  eowrse  of  leetures  on  the  K^reek 
language,  but  either  had  iew  seholars,  or  was  unable  to 
level  himself  to  their  capacUes.  A  professorship  oi  modem 
Greek  had  just  been  iMinded,  vrhit^b  was  bestowed  on  him, 
but  soon  suppressed  by  Boa^arte,  who,  however,  created 
fcr  him  a  professorship  of  ancient  and  modern  Greek  to  tlie' 
college  'of  France.  On  this  he  scarcely  entered,  when  k 
malady,  which  at  first  he  regarded  as  rery  slight,  but  the 
force  of  which  was  aggravated- by  degrees^  putanend  to  ' 
his  life,  April  26,  4805. 

^^  Nature,"  says  bis  biographer,  <<  had  gifted  VilMion 
with  a  quick  and  penetrating  mind,  but  his  memory,  which 
was,  iu  truth,  a  prodigy,  and  which  be  bad  perhaps  exejr- 
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cised  too  exclutively,  appears  in  soaie  degree  to  faave 
iohecked  the  d^velopement  of  bk  other  inteltectual  fatuities, 
and  to  have  prei^ented  tbecn  from  reaching  their  perfect 
gro#tb.  Insatiably  deiirotts  of  knowledge,  be  bad.neTer 
too  much  time  for  ceading,  and  be  rar«Iy  appropriated  any 
to  thought  and  refle<:tion  ;  hence  the  indoberenCje,  the 
sudden  digressions^  the  want  of  proportion  and  integrity 
which  are  to  be  remarked  in  sono  of  his  works;  hence  the 
want  of  consistency  andsteatfinets  in^coaduct  and  conver- 
sation of  whioh  4ie  sometimeiN  incurred  the  chitrge^  Bot 
these  imperfectfoiYs  (adds^hisbiograpber)  disappear  before 
the  splendour  of  his  great  and  useful  qualities  :  if  he  always 
rsjnained  young  in  jadg«ent,  taste,  and  sense  of  propriety, 
in  erudition  he  condensed  the  aoquisttton  of  centarjes,  with 
all  the  vigour  of  manly  age; -and  learned  soeie ties  anight 
eflteem4be«iselTes>hq>]ly  if  they  possessed  many  members 
posieiicd  of  similar ^xeellence^  though  mingiad  with  si- 
milar alloy.** '  ': 

VINCENT  (ef  Bbaovais),  a  Dominican  of  th«  abir- 
tacNrth  century,  was  reader  to  Si.  Louis,  iking  f^fFrihice, 
and  tutor  to  his  children.     He'*Qomptled  a  suilinavy  of  teh^ 
rioiis  knowledge,  called  the'  -^^  Spoc«liim  M^tM^''  coniabr«« 
ing  matters  of  a  natural,  **do^t^ifi«i,  -mofai,  'and*  bistmrio^ 
kind,'  which  contains  tbe  opinions  c^  ailtbors- tbaiiiluienot& 
DOW  eirtant,  and  on  that  acoosHit-'ia»ali*objecfiitof  sewa^  dir«>. 
riosity.     la  other-respects  it  aerv«s  Gf»)y  to  theMf^tbesgno^ 
ranee  and  superstition  €rf;th«9^ge.     U'waa-lirstipriftteiEk'afr* 
Strasborgfa  in  1476,  and  has  often  been  rey rioted,  ae  ioW 
as  tbe  beginning  of  the  •eveii(>eenib  century.   JiTineeatdied 
ia  1264,  as  some  assert,  bat,  acoording  to  Duptti,  .tfavs  ie^ji^ 
laatter  of  great  .doubt.     He  hift  aomeotber  worka.<^       -^  ■'  >  t 

VINCENT  (o€  LfialHi^^^'SaiRt  of  the  fifth  ceataty^  was- 
anatire  of  France,  and  oiiginaily  »  soldier ;  but  defteffmrn«€> 
ing  to  forsake  the  wotsid,' reiirei  ta^tbe  monaslery.ofkHe^* 
tins  in  Prorence,  and  hetai^e  a  prie^l*     The  tim^^  of  Msr'  t 
d^ath  is  uncertain,  bat  after  diat  fmrttrhe  was  canonized  . 
He  wrote  a  work  ta  which  he  ia  supposed  Uh  have  owed  this  ; 
faonottr,  emitted  *^  Commonitorium  ai versus .'HseFeticos;\'  , 
in  which  he  proposes  lo  confute  heretics  by  two^aatborities: 
first,  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  secondly,  that  of  the  - 
church,  and  he  advances  many  arguments  thatbaveat  least 
the  ai^earance  of  ingenuity.     There  have  been  many  edi* 

» 

>  Eloge,  by  Bader,  secretary  of  the  National  Institute.*         ,   <  Qopin. 
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tioiisoftbis  work  abroad^  and  one  9i,  C! wbnuigei  ia  1^87; 

JUmo..    Motheim  calls,  it  ao  excelleot  tr^a^iae,    bi^tbis 

^irmdator  says  be  sees  notbiogin  it  but  tbat  blind  veneiv 

tioq  for  ancient  opinions,  whieb  is  so  fatal  to  tbe  discovery 

and  progress  of  trutb*  and  an  attempt  to  prove  tbat  noibic\g 

but  ;ihe  voice  of  tradition,  is  tp  be  consulted  in  fixing  tUe 

sense  of  the  holy  scripturea*  ^  .  / 

;  ..VINCENT  DE  St.  PAUL.    See  PAUL. 

,   yiN£ENT  (Thomas),  a  npoconformist  divine  of  gre^ 

po|>uUrity^  courag.e,i  and  pi^tyi.  wa^  l^oro  in .  th^  .month  of 

fAf^'  1634»  iA  Ueriford-    He  W94  tbf;  eldest  sop  .of  the  rev. 

J^qU^.  Viocen^  who  died  possessed  of  tbe  valuable  living  of 

jSi^dgfidd  in  the  cpumty  of  Durbaoiy  but  who  w^  40  oOea 

^au^le4  on  Accoupt^of  bis  ooncooforu)ity^  that  ^altboi^gfa 

^e  bad .  a  numerous  family,  it  is  said  ^at  not  two.  o(  b)s 

l^iljdren  were  born  in  tbe  same  connty.  This  son,  Tboiiaa^> 

)i|)ia  edui;Med  ai  We^tmiustjer^scboo),  wbeii|ce  be  ^asy,  in 

l.^it,  elected  to  Christ  Cborcbi  Oi^ford.    There  be  made 

auc^.pitificiency,  that,  after  taking  bia  degi^e  of  M.  A.  in 

i^p4f.  tbe  deaQ»  Dr.  Owen,  chq^e  him  ,catQcbist|  ^^ji  oi^e 

(^wjb^^f 7^^9.4  ^^y-^»  usually. belongs  iq  a  senior mfi^ter..  Qn 

lff^98  iQ^^^'^  be. became  ^bapl^in  to  Hobe^ty  earlqf  L^i- 

^e^^ft  and  aiter.wards  succeeded  to  tbf  living  of  St.  Jiffary 

Ijf ^fdfii^n,^  IVIiJk-streQt.,  LQn4on,  from,  wbicb  be,  was  ej^iq/i^d 

jfo^.QO^qfQro^ity  He^tbep  taMgbt;  ;$cbpoi^4<^r 

;;&(j^^  .time   with  aiiotber  famoua  nopcq^iforpxist^.ti^.^r. 

^  l^'H^aaJpoQliltle,  at  Isli^igton,  and  ocQa^iopajily  pjc^^d 

^jjebit  QQiikl  be  douA  wit^baafeij^.  ,  Xa  1^^$  t;t^  jfffmoi^e 

^m4  Wt  P^gue  with  wbi^b  this  kjpgdpfp  wa«,  vi^t,^,,  km^^ 

m^M  f^^fl^^^^^poih  witii  unrampjpp  fHryj^,,aif4,%iJ^- 

i^A>fi5>rm^d.  bis  cp^leag^e  tl^t  bp.  ?ov  A9H8l9fi  ilA>* 

.  W^f?.^^Unq4i5b  Ws-pre^ppt^i^i^pyflaCTf »;-*«¥*  Afff^^ 

hifdself  (o  the  service  of  the  sufferers  in  this  great  c^^upMiy. 

«ift^i*y^,.«»<i^Tww«l^?y?  m^  X^^^^^^i  i^iiPl^W  Mr. 

y^m^^U  ^h^  be  imgbt  wt,ijepf?>.9bfi^ii^rij^  ^y^cd^t^^r 

h  MaW.b^ipn  i\i^t  such  fifk^^h  ^h^^'^^yi9^9Pr^94^.f^^^y 
.  .an4  ^r,  Viijcejnt  ca^ie,  to Ip^g^  ^^  ^b?:  fii^r,  j^pd ^tbrpfig^iut 
„the,Trbpie,cQi>t,iau^oc^  9f  ,th£  .p]fgiM|  pr??sl}ed,cQ|t^^ly 

^ .  eyfirx,8uii4ay.i^)  soxw  .p^risb  chnrffkr^  '^P^f^-J^^^  ^mhdff^y 
cohm?!^  at  Jv  gpyorppif  nt),,^i|^  b;?  was,roHowe4,bjjfifif|9m 
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of  ^l  rank^  Re^iho  visited  the  sick  Whenever  called  upon^ 
arid  yet  •antirraecl  in  perfect  hiealth  during  the  whole  titnef 
itUhbd]rh  seven  persons  died  of  tlife  plaguel  ki  the  hoase 
Wh^Ve  he  resided.  This  remarkable  instance  6f  courage 
and' htiin^anity  prbbably  reconciled' many  to  him  Whd  dis- 
app€6ved  of  his  nonconformity  ;  for  although  he  preached 
afterward.s  at  a  dissenting  meeting  arMoxton^  and^wa^  the 
founder  >»f  another  at  filand-aHey,  BiihopsgHfe-str^e^,  we 
dbjhotfiinl  that  he  was  molested,  tte  died  Oct.  15,  1 678, 
in  ttie  forty -»6tirt.Vyetir  of  his' age.  '  He  was  the  author  of 
several  pious  tracts,  ^hich  wfent  through  manyfedj^onjin 
bii1!feUifne,^nd  afterwards ;  and  hid  some^^cdntrpvetsy 
with  fen rt  the  qudker,ahd  with  fir.  William  $bc^^^ 
^bfe'  most  popuW  of  his  tritctT*  were  Ws  **"^xplanati6<i  of 
t6e  AWaibHes  Catechisin;*'  which  stiH  cotttintiesto'be 
prtiiteA;'  and  hts  ^«  God*s '  terrible  voice  to  the  city'^^by 
Plague  and  Pit^^,**  in  which  are  some  remarkable  stccounts 
of  both  tHesfe  fatal  fev^nts.  This  work,  which  Wa^'IfirTst 
printed  in  fdS^T,  Initio,  went  through  thirteen  editibrtsbe- 

*  foire*  lOTl.  H^  published  21  work  o^f  the  same  kind,' ^occa^ 
dioned  by^an  fernpnoii  of  Modnt  Etna,  entJtJed  •*'Fihe  alid 

'  Brimstot^e,*^  fee.  1670,  8Vo.  He  had  a  brother;  NAT^AJiji^L,' 
also  edifcated  ^t  Christ  Church,  who  was  ejected  frpinthe 
BWng  of  Lan^lejri'march,  in  fiuckingfaartishire,  iTi  «*to, 
'and  ^ftervi^krd^'Was  frequently  prosecuted  for  preaidhki^  in 
conveimct^.  '  He'  wai  alsojmprisoiied,  as  be.ing*C(/ncert»ed 
in  lifbi^tniJtrtfi's  e^peditibn,  but  nothing  was  proved  id^^inst 

'  Bi!^«^m  tfiirflii  i6f^7,  and  left  several  practical  tfeatfTsfe, 

'^ii'tf  ftiW^ntPse^ifidhsV  :  Wbod  attributes  to  him  mbi^g^^ftn^k 

ai/d  "^Srftfniatfs**  fhati-bdohg'to  tis  fraternity,  a?nff  a?«d5, 

Ait  ft^mV**  hfSt  facetitras  ahd^jdHy  humour,^  whfcH^tr^- 

^^ftlrijy  \j;*s^^itt:'«Jrr«pbrid  whhUhe  other  chitr«c^^?Veii 


^''pa:ckeV,''intt/at?«!?Warys '  ai^  PBntigal'  liiereb'ant/' !n« Whil^h 


Kst'cdiS'iepn'Re  ictjiih'dd  ^optiteritfe,'  tftit  was  ithjfei%¥^ 
'  'ISy'the  feWtfescbiisfetiueht'  tiponr  tire  greai  feairthitr^te  at 

ImiH  iti  1^53.-^  »e  l<»t  jiUo-*S  secbqd'idi^ '<3ile«;  in 

'  ^tffiit  terdbfe -fc^tastroptib;  "  He^Was^t  tvfertj^-sfe^Fyeirs 

''aeputy:orXli4ie:sMet'Wiird/Lond6  eMfeit  wn, 
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Fraocid,  continued  the  business  of  a  packer,  and  prospered 
ID  it ;  and  by  him  William  was  assisted  in  his  expenses  at 
college.  His  school  education,  excepting  a  mere  infantine 
initiation  at  Cavendish,  in  Suffolk,  was  received  entirely 
at  Westminster ;  and  from  fourteen  years  old,  when  he 
entered  the  school,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  never 
unconnected  with  that  seminary,  nor  long  personally  ab« 
sent  from  its  precincts,  except  for  the  five  years  in  which 
be  wad  pursuing  his  academical  studies.  Passing  through 
every  gradation  in  the  school,  and  collegiate  foundation, 
he  was  thence  elected  scholar  of  Trinity  college,  Cam* 
bridge,  in  1757.  In  1761  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts, 
and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  soon  after  which 
(1762),  he  returned  to  Westminster,  as  usher,  or  assist^ 
imot  in  the  school.  In  that  capacity  he  proceeded  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  situation,  so  justly  approved,  in  all 
jespects,  by  the,  patrons  of  the  school,  that,  on  the  resigpr 
nation  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  veteran  second  master  in  1771,  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office.  In  the  same  year  he  was  no- 
minated one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 

The  place  of  second  master  at  Westminster  school  is  a 
situation  of  much  labour  and  responsibility.  Besides  the 
4laily  business  of  the  school,  which,  if  not  arduous,  is  at 
least  fatiguing,  the  person  who  holds  that  office  has  the 
whole  care  and  superintendence  of  the  scholats  on  the 
foundation  when  out  of  school ;  that  is,  of  forty  boys,  ra- 
pidly growing  up  into  men,  and  yearly  drafted  off,  by  elec« 
tions  of  from  eight  to  ten^  to  the  two  universities.  Yet  in 
this  much  occupied  situation  it  was,  that  Mr.  Vincent  wss 
prosecuting  those  studies  which  gradually  established  his 
reputation  at  home  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  research ; 
and  finally  extended  his  celebrity  over  th^  whole  cohtitieiit 
of  Europe.  What  is  much  to  his  honour,  he  studied  upi(}<^'r 
a  natural  disadvantage,  which  to  a  less  ardent  and  per- 
severing spirit  would  have  served  as  an  excuse  for  idleness. 
From  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  subject  to  a  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  attended  with  pain  and  inflammation,  whick 
never  suffered  him  to  read  or  write  with  impunity  by  arU- 
ficial  Ught.  These  attacks  were  so  severe,  that,  to  avoid 
yet  more  formidable  consequences,  he  found  himserf  com- 
pelled altogether  to  relinquish  evening  studies.  But  zeal 
can  always  find  resources.  As  he  could  not  read  at  night 
he  formed  the  habit  of  rising  very  ea.rly..  Before  the  hours 
of  schooj^  in  the  intervals  between  morning  and  evening 
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♦attendance,  and  after  both,  when  the  length  of  the  days 
permitted,  he  was  generally  employed  in  his  study.  Of 
exercise,  properly  so  called,  he  took  very  little,  but  his 
constitution  was  robust;  and  of  a  man  who  completed 
seventy-six  years,  we  can  hardly  say  that  his  days  were 
shortened  by  his  habits  of  life,  of  whatever'  kind  they 
miglit  be.  . 

He  had  three  principal  objects  of  pursuit ;  theologyi 
classical  learning,  and  history  in  all  its  branches.  Histori-^ 
cal  research  was  his  peculiar  delight,  including  geography, 
navigation,  commerce,  and  even  the  military  art,  as  illus- 
trating the  history  of  men,  and  connecting  the  memorials 
of  remote  periods.  To  this  taste,  perseveringly  indulged, 
we  owe  his  various  works,  particularly  those  on  ancient 
commerce  and  navigation,  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly 
rests.  Yet  be  was  no  impatient  candidate  for  fame.  Dni 
ring  the  whole  period  of  his  being  under-master,  which 
was  DO  less  than  seventeen  years,  he  published  nothing  that 
was  at  all  considerable.  One  small  publication  wasa  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Watson,  then  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
(aftervyards  bishop  of  LlandafF)  on  the  subject  of  a  sernaod 
preached  by  him  in  1780;  a  production  neither  then  nor 
afterwards  publicly  avowed  ;  though  far  from  being  unwpr- 
thy  of  his  principles  or  talents,  being  a  very  clear  and  able 
argument  against  such  theories  as  tend  to  overturn  govern- 
ments, and  against  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  those  timesi. 
The  other  tract  was  entitled  "  Considerations  on  Parochial 
Music"  (1787).;  not  written  as  pretending  to  any'know- 
le4ge  of  the  science,  or  talent  for  it,  which  he  had  not; 
but  by  way  of  improving  its  rational  and  devotional  effects 
in  parish  churches.  He  had  then  become  a  parish  priest, 
and' it'  was  natural  for  him  to  attend  to  every  thing  relating 
to  that  office. 

llf  was  apparently  on  becoming  second  master  of  West- 
minster, that  he  thought  himself  authorised  to  marry; 
and  obtained  the  hand  of  miss  Hannah  Wyatt  of  that  city. 
This  union  proved  uniformly  happy;  and  w^s  productive 
of  two  sons  ;  the  rev.  W.  St.  Andrew  Vincent,  now  rector 
of  AUhallows;  and  George  Giles  Vincent,  esq.  chapter 
clerk. of  Westminster;  who  became  his  effectual  comforter^, 
when  their  mother  was  at  length  taken  from  him,  in  1807. 
But  from  his  appointment  in  1771,'  he  remained  without 
clerical  preferment  till  1778,  when  be  obtained  the  vica- 
rage of  Longdon,  in  Worcestershire,  by  the  gift  of  the 
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deao  and  dmpter  ch  Wettmintter.  Thit  Imng  Ihe 
signed  in  aboitt  six  months,  on  being  ooUitedv^ >'by<  ihe 
ftrohbiihop  of  Cdnterburyi  to  the  ?ectory  of  Allfaaiipws 
the  Great  and  Less,  tti  Thames-street,  London.' 


«  -Jih 


No  man  could  be  better  (|iialilied  to  eujoy  and  to  promote, 
domestic  happmets.     fc^sy  of  acceas,  friendly,  soeial,  with- 
out any  of  the  reserve  of  a  studetu,  or  any  €>f  ttie  pride  q£* 
iviadomi  real  or  Assumed,  be  wan  altvaiys  ready  ti>  take  an'  ' 
active  part  in  the  mnocent  gratificaciouB  of  society.    With 
the  learned,  equally  ready 'to  inquire  anfi  tq  conti:liiinii3t0y 
but  never  ostentatious  of  kiiowrkdge  ;  with  tbeignortant  add 
even  the  weak,  so  very  indulgent  that  tbey  hardly  stispecled 
their  inferiority ;  certainly  were  never  made^tofeel  it  p»iB<r 
fully.      Never  ashamed  to  ask  for  infioriitiatioin,    wbea  te 
found  be  wanted  it ;  and  moKt  frankly  ready  ito  ootiCess  ifpO'^ 
ranee,  if  consulted  upon  any  subject  to  wk^rcb  his -AiindloMi 
not  beea  particularly  applied.     Never^  perhaps,  was  '*  i 
)u)Q w  nothing  of  it,"  so  often  said  by,  6i1e  .who. knew:  ^ 
much.     His  entire  contempt  for  every  '^ecies  of  affeotatsdif 
produced'  th<^se  sometitpes  too  sweeping  declaratioof^^ito^ 
vrhich  he  was  hardly  just  to  bimseUV  :    1    r. 

^   But  neither  his  amusemeiits  ifor  hi>  stadiea  weve'«ver 
sufBered  to  interfere  with  his  public  or  professieoaMttties. 
In  the  church,  in  the  sdntooi,  aniong  fats  pairisbioperi^'or 
among  his  boys,  be  was  always  aotire  and  as8idi|fni0 s ^uHy 
prepared  £or  the  task  of  thedajl,  whether  tt)  preaq^orteateh; 
toalluatrate  tbeoiaai»icsv  or  eecpimrtd  tbeScriptiinam.;  ^Hii 
modeof  jnstrttcting  the  boys  on  the  fomYdaiiea'ai'WesiPt 
minster,  iis  admir^tbly  d^ciibed  bj^^  welUinipraie]^  ^^n<ier 
sa  fcbe GeoD.  M&g.  \Si6.>  <«<!Th8!  nnder^eriUBter,*^  (id jsotyr^ 
^Vbas  the  care  of  the  ooflbgesjMd^in  bishdnds  aretbeptci^ 
aeiVation'  of  its  discipline^ -(hf  goardtatisiiip)  ef  4ts  iHOtiaik, 
«ndlhtt%tmrge'of  it»  Fetfgtdas^initi^uctKHij  ^^Wi'tU  a'steada^ 
iieas^  «i^>  Hdelit}^ra|!eiy^  eqafldted  cD^  Viiteent  d^sohir^d 
'tbeae^cUfiicuflt  totftctfoiis  v  butf»etbs(ps;thipre'fievirr<e]nfti»t'a 
iiial^rwhaijrivalM  him' in.4hevarc  c^'  atcractifngn  fromi^l^<^ 
atiaB|)tioQ  to  his  lectttiie^i>  Eoiii*  ttmaia'^ear,  ealch  weekfpre- 
^aratdryao  receiving. the  oi0ei«0Mit;  &[r;<y.l;esplalfiie(kshe 
Baturer  ol  that  reiigiotis  ritd;?  it$'io6«flum(n,  i^s  ini^otibntfe, 
ted 'its'- *>eiii  fits   7  And  w«  beli^ve^  ^^u^h -was*  hik  h^toy 
mod&cif  inipoLDcing  h«Hiru6t»ii,iithiiit  th«l^b  nev0r>Uias2k»Mtwti 
^Q  ii)s»Aocept^:^y^bj()jJueatiii^4he:dr)M}ui^^^^^      pmii  lb«|iy, 

^^Ji^^he^  lesson.    A'^deaf  89i)GietiiiM^oa^  adiitittpeiUyi  ;^et 


^  ^ 
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correct  ddiivAyjr,  ,10  expresaionii^  oMc6  fftim1i«r.«nd  r oiprctt- 
sire^  f^iidercdibim  a  delightful  speaker.  .Thsse  advantages 
ke«p06»^fi^d  in  common  iconTefsation^   but  tue  ctisplayed 
them  more  especially  on  public  ocoasioDs^  and  u&niif  JO' 
grtwter  advantage  c^an  in  t^ne  po^pit/'  ^  ! 

Never  was  an  eutogicMai  more  jast  Nor  did  iliese  seeioua 
aftd:  habitual  .ocoupatioQS  of  his  .mind*  preclade  itd/  mate 
liviely  excarnona.  -  In  all  those  iostances,  at  Westiaiofiiief 
of /periodical  occur/eooe,  when  the  talents  of  the  qia^tertf 
aceacailed  furth^  to  give  example  and  encouragement  t^the 
flbholars,  in  prolpguefr  aini  epilogues  at  the  playsy  exerciset 
and. epigrams  at  ibeekectionsf  .  &c.  the  compositiona'^f 
Viiocxi^Bt  were  sure  ito  be^diatinguifihed.  He  bad  aot,  ai^ 
deiedv  nor  did  he  flatter  himsaif  that  be -had,  that  strong  ^nd 
Of^nat  de«>ermioation  to  poetry,  which  is-  denominated 
gmias^  l>Ht/be  possessed  that  lively  relish  for  its  geiKkine 
li^^iusesy  .whlob^  lisi^isfted  by  a  £aimiliar  and  exact  knowledge 
oSfebe  beat' models,  will  always  qualify  a  stroi^g  and  v^rsa»* 
tileJmtnd  to  think  ^eti^ally,  andto  express  its  thoughts, 
dh¥^a  with  propoety^  often  with  felicity.  In  many  jdif^ 
ferent  styles  he  proved  hia  taletu  £or  Latin  compo^ition.iii 
varae-jand  prose;  aad  what  he  produced  of  any  kind,  it  was 
Itotieasy  no-auxpaas.  On  these  multifarious  objects  waaibis 
aasiduity  employed  througfaout  the  s^en teen  years  in  which 
^bti^ootinueKi  uader^iaaster. 

,  HrAtieogtby'  9P  tfae>deai2h  pf  .Dr.. Smith .jn  i78Bv  ^t*  ¥inr 
cMt  {wjro^biiid  takea  hia4ootor^Y  degree  in  1776),  JwasDO^ 
ouflirvedxtofauc^seed  him  aa  bead^inaster ;  aa  appbintmem: 
-nUok  IgB^o  great  sat^factioo  to  the  friends  of  the  Mbool, 
^i^QMgh  the  .whflde  patient  and  force  ^of .  his  taleota»  were  far 
ivafi^being  completely  :k^i9^n«^  zParticuiair  attention  seems 
^tAGbaxe  beea^  fi^st^paidito  §  aeirinon  he  preached,  at  St^  MaiK- 
-giBjeel*<6y.  Weifminsl^,  for-az-iehaiiit^-school.  ..  rThis  itvaa in 
ti^^^  a/p«riK»d  ofigf('eaQ>oiHiea<l|b«rb^btt9e'and-danger  ;2a»d 
i$h^]ierm<Mi^  jbeiag^remAVkaf^le^lbc  vthe  clear  andi^iaevful 
aiMfeiMiiti  c^  prificipJeft  fawurAble:  to>as>cial  iarder,  andxfior 
>e«ffUt9ttng:irbe  |teeesai^iofitte:*gradfttiotfs>ofrioh  and  poor, 
di^jwel  coined  ¥n  itB  puMAcatioa  bjsal)  th&saaloua  fricn^is 
^einlber  British  ooPdUtuMn,  a^djlo  render  it  more  aervice- 
^Mti  the  paUrioftiQ>eassoeiat«9ti ']againsa  repablbcans-andlia* 
riocal[€ts> obtained  loave  £rom. the. author  10  reprint  the  pdn:^ 
,^iffA.  pant  ol^^ift^  <fi»r;ciroul9i)ion' among  the  people;  and 
ifiwef Vyt tboiis|^od}0O|tt€q  wt^td  <tto»:4wtribtt/^.ini London, 
;)a94/^qa|^U3iil£  fio?  fOtieuMff^ <.  jfgohMy  wkk  :ep;ceUi^t 
effect* 
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We  have  seen  already  that  the  first  ptiblicatfton  of  Dr. 
Vincent,  though  anon  jntoiis,  was  a  defence  of  sound  prin- 
ciplesy  against  factious  measures  and  artifices  :  and,  aatbst 
tract  was  never  afterwards  owned,  there  cannot  be  any  po»^ 
sible  suspicion  that  the  author  wrote  it  with  a  view  to  praise 
or  emolument ;  or  otherwise  than  from  the  honest  impulse 
of  his  heart,  and  the  dear  conviction  of  his  mind.  The 
principles  which  he  there  discovered,  remained  unaltered 
through  life ;  and  were  felt  with  particular  force  when  the 
mq^vements  of  faction  called  for  opposition.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  felt  the  liveliest  sa-» 
tisfaction  in  having  his  discourse  thus  circulated,  in  a  more 
attractive  form  than- a  sermon  might  liave  borne,  for  the  ge- 
neral instruction  of  the  people. 

But  the  fruits  of  his  long  studies  were  now  about  to  ap* 
pear  in  a  manner  more  conspicuous,  or  at  least  more  con- 
ducive to  his  credit  as  a  scholar.  A  small  tract,  in  quarto^ 
which  he  published  in  1793,  marked  him  to  the  learned 
world  as  a  diligent  investigator  of  historical  facts,  and  an 
acute,  though  modest,  verbal  critic.  This  publication,  which 
tends  to  clear  up  an  almost  desperate  passage  in  Livy,  was, 
with  very  good  judgment,  written  in  Latin,  that  it  might  be 
submitted  not  only  to  domestic  but  to  foreign  critics.  It  is 
entitled,  ^^  De  Legione  Manlian&,  Quiestio  ex  Livio  de- 
sumta,  et  Rei  militaris  Romanae  studiosis  proposita.'*  Sub- 
joined to  it  is  what  theauthor  has  termed  *  An  Expdaiiatory 
Translation'  in  English.  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  the 
construction  of  the  Roman  legion,  'has  given  an  account  of 
it,  which  seems  entirely  iri^coHcileabie  with  what  Livyitas 
said,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his- History,  of  a  manoeuvre  of 
the  great  general  Manlius  in  the  management  of  his  own 
army  against  the  Latin^i.  As  both  authors  must  have  bee^n 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  snbject,  the  diffieiilty 
was  to  reconcil«f*th5e  difference  between  them,  withoutJsup- 
posing  a  mistake  on 'either  side.  > 

In  the  attempt  to  do  this,  neither  Lipsios,  F|A>rici«is^  nor 
even  Drakenbofrch,  the  ttlost  famous  editor  of. Livy,  ap- 
peared to  have  succeeded; 'and  their  conjectures  for  4be 
purpose  could  not  be  adrtiitted,  without  considerable  vifc* 
lence  tor  the  text.  How  well  Dr.  ¥ln«ent  succeeded  aji* 
peared  by  the  generous  approbation  of  the  illustrious  Heyiie 
on  the  continent,  aud  oPtbe  no  less  •  acute  Porson  at  home. 
The  few  poihts  in  whidi  thesb  critics  diffe«^  froiitt  iAm, 
the  author  fairly  states  rtfia  short  preface,  and  endeavours 
to  answer  j  but  leaves  the  ultimate  decision  to  the  reader. 
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-  T^o  siieceflstmyeara  produoed  tw&  {MiUtcatkniS)  the  re* 
suit  9t  fmt  ^istb^r^^  long  ami  careful  siujdy  of  the  analyiia 
•f  langua^.  The  first  of  these^  entitled  **  Tbe  Original 
tion  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hyjpotbesi9»''  appeared  in  1794; 
and  was  follovred»  in  179^9  by  <<The  Greek. Verb  analysed, 
an  Hypothesis^  in  which  the  aource  and  structure  of  the 
Greek  language  in  general  is  contidered."'  The  tatter  of 
these  waA  principally  a  sequel  to  tbe  first,  and. an  eittensioHii 
of  its  theory.  S.agacity  and  learning  ace  emtnendy  ditn 
played  in  both  these  publioatioDs;  nor  is  it  easy ^  to  tay 
which  quality  is  most  conspicuous  in  them,  sagacity  in  sug^ 
gesting  probable  reasons  for  the  vvarious  inflectiens  of  veffae 
in  the  Greek,  and  afterwards  in  other  languages ;  or  leamT 
ing,  in  the  production  of  proofs  or  illustrations  in  support 
of  every  fact  assumed.  The  principal  ootioniis,  thacaiiph 
inflections  were  derived  from  some  simple  and  very  short  ori« 
ginal  verb,  mgnifyiug  to  do  or  to  exist,  which  being  afteiwavd 
subjoined  to  radicals  denoting  various  acticNia  or  modes  of 
being,  foruied  their  tenses,  modes,  and. other  variatioins. 
The  idea  was  happy,  'and  it  is  astonishing  Iskow  far  it  may 
be  pursued ;  and  nothing  can  more  fully  pBone  .ids  foundai* 
tion  in  probable  conjecture,  than  that  it  had  occitrred^ 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  a  writer  at  £duii»jirgb»  who 
pubUahed  it  in  the  ^^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  :^*  the  time 
of'  oomposition  so  exactly  coincided,  that/neiriber  author 
could  piossibly  have  seen  or  heard  of  tbe  theory  of  the  other* 
In  both  it  wafi  equally  original. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  both  these  teacta,.  Dr.  Vincent 
terms  his  doctrine  only  '^  An  Hypothesis.*'  .  A  more  pre« 
sumptuous  author  would  huve  called  it  adiseovery.  But  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  unlike  him  to  asauaae  a  purUele 
of  merit  more  thaiD  he  had  an  undoubted  night  U>  elaim  ; 
and  themaidy  passage,  in  the  second  of  these,  tracts,  in 
whiohfhe  repels  every  charge  and  suspicion  of  plagiariami 
while  it  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  .writer,  proves 
also  how. long- the  subject  had  been  considered  and  revolted 
in>bis  mind.  ^^  I  have  been  accused,*'  he  says,  *'  ofeppro** 
priating  to  myaelf  the 'diacoveries  o£  others,  without  ihie 
aeknowledgmeot,  but  I  must  say,  in  my  defence,  tbiit, 
wherever  I  was  sensible  ofi  an  obligation,  I  have  owned  i^ 
I  wished  to  defraud  no  writer  of  bis  honours ;  bi\t,  in  treats 
ing  a  subject,  which  had  long  boen  \n  contemplation,  I 
oouid  not  alwayaaay  from  whence  the  aource  of  my  opinion 
waa  derived.    In  a  oourae  of  yeanii  i  have  cottiulted.moi'^ 
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aBthdn  thbnrbTin  reacbljr  ^niimeraite;  sndtlam  ilfli,  mt 
ibe'bdiler  batidyaoeosed  ok'  not  eontuiling  atiRtftBioiit  inia»« 
beib  •  -There  i»  tio  end  to  this;  and  I  aon  equally  bidMbrm 
to  tibe  cbargie  on  eitber  side.  If  what  I  bave€aid  ia  trocy 
itiivUl  support  iuelf ;  if  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  hokteAd^ 
up /by  authorities.'*  The  apeculatiODS -of  lord  yMonboddo; 
anH'Otberjnctapbysiciatis')  at  home  and  abroad.,  bad'pro«>: 
baUj  led  both  Dr.  Vincent  and  the  northern  granaoMriaB,' 
ittlb  tlus  train  ofinTestigation. 

Dn  Vincent  had*  Jong  been  diligently  eiBpioy edn^s  A 
omob  more,  arduduf'tasky  and  more  connected  .with  the 
aUKlica^  %o  which  be  was  by  preference  atuched.  la  1997^ 
ke-puUisbed  the  result  of  thoi^e  labours  io'his  celebraned: 
camaaentary  oo  Arrian's.  ^<  Voyage  of  Nearutui6^'^'«bicb: 
funned  :tbe  basis  of  oar  aotlicMr's  reputation.  Oa  a  worki  so 
weU  kaown,  it  is  not  neoeasary  that  we  should  expatiafie 
at'Sny  great  length.  •  I^earchus's  voyage  is  related  hyJLx^ 
vian^of  Nicooiedia.^See'ARRUM)^  and  is  coanprised  ia  bia 
**  Indica,"  or  general  aoeouat  of  India,  and  is  professedly 
talbtn  ^frofli  the.  JDnraal  of  Mearobus  htmself.  The  aiilhcAlti-^ 
ci^'iaf  the'  narrative 'bad  indeed  been  question^  by  st>aae 
Jearaed  men-^  .but  it  is  so^TSctorioasly  defended  by  Dr.Vrin* 
cent,  in  the  c6noluding  sectiion  of  bis  preliminary  Dis^piH 
shions,  that'Schmieder^  the  latest  editor  of  Arrita,  tiaa 
translated 'the  .wfaole  of  faia  argaaueaiainto  Latin^  andhas 
vob^ned  tbem  toxhenofajections  of  Dodweli,  as  a  comptetis 
and/aarisfactary  refutation..  So  : strongly  was  8obmieder 
Maisalf  of  the  soaae  opioiony  that  So  his  furefaee  to  'Mbe^ta* 
.die»ka  says^  that  f^tbey^vrfao  deny. the  geauineaess  of  tkii 
aeubvatara  bardly>«airth.T«6]Uag." 

'  .;Tiaa  most  sagaaiaa^  aad  diligeait  iaqitirers,  M.  D^An» 
.viUejaiid^ Major  fienlttl|i4iad  alneady  trndediNtearBhaa^doiia 
tbo.iadns^itandl  op  (tha.ffetsian  Gulf;  butitbewboIeiinlwiB* 
saediato'liittv*  ^siiieiixiisrg  vtibaiiagb  ten:  df  gveies  of  longttiide 
direct,  besides  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  they  bad^jfn^ai 
«ilHa«veh:^cadfteV<iai>andQSMd  altc^ether  y.  iboogh^.  siii  i)r. 
.Viacam^obseoiras^  '^  tbeonerit  td-  tlie  comuhlndisr^qidt^ 
af>ianthe/;dijBi<aftlttefr«ha  >surmettated»  fnt  ttat  paf<t  af^bb 
9^age  aaoaeiesfMacisjly  p  faid>the  clearing  ap^  of  the,geo>- 
'giapbic^ioibat^uiitywiU/aar  obj«ot  w^  of  the  tai^ala 
^tivAsucb  Masters  of . the  aeieitca^Vr  3     •  .     ^^l  f^rr 

,  ^ifitfaiaabasariiyjOouUl  have'be6acon]pletiely;remcy«aiDbiqr 
aaiy  aagaoity  ox  patienca,  it  wiHiI4iiind0u^adly(lsaaa:yieIdnd 
JalKmniaft^Dn*yii?towb>  a » iUa  aaaaafchas  .«»tcnhBd  4» 
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every  pttsaiUe  flimrce'Of  mforiDatioii^  ttneient  and  ibfiJlurB', 
nM£KOCplhi^.ilhe  pral' ititeltigeiice  of  individuals  who  bad 
recgtidj' <via>tBdt|Ae6e  c6aiits,  and  wlrom  he  "was*  alwaja 
anxious  b>  see' and  to  cohitklt.  >  Dr.  Horsley,  tfaen':deaii  of 
W^festminiter;  a  man  who  bad  few  if  any  superior»^in  learn* 
ing^  and.  sagacity,  was  oftisn  his  adviser  oh  dcflBcDlt  poioti. 
He  admired  the  aeai  and  talents  of  the  author,-  and  atronglf 
marked  his  r^^gard.for  hifti  and  his  work,«byfhrdishang  two 
very  profound  dissertations  on  astronooMcaLsa^bjects.  To 
McWtafes  be  sometimes  resoftcd  for  similar  it^ikintiation; 
Qandidiiy' confessing  bis  own  want  'Of  skill  in  tifaai  brandhof 
knowledge.  Bat  his  most  abundant- source  of.  original  ift* 
ibvaiauein  was  found  in  the  friendly  kindness  ofMr^-Dal* 
rjnnnpie;  then  hydrograpber  to  the  admiralty,  who  opened 
i&  him,  witfaoHit  reserve,  all  tbe  stores  of  his  vast  geogra- 
phical coll  actions^  and  docamenta  of  every  kind..  Of  this 
uidulgence  he  was  piost  luippy  to  avail  himself,  aad  oftM 
nefers  to  charts  and  joarnaji,  ^o  comoiumeaited,  to  whidi 
there  were«no  other  means  of  access, 

Dr^Vincenrpersevered  with  svch  vigour,  that  the  first  part 
of  *^  T-be  Peripius  of  the  £rythr»an  Sea,  containing  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  th^  Navigation  of  theanoientSi  from  the  sea  df  Sues, 
to  ^  <toastof  Zangu^bar :  with  dissertations,**  was  published 
its. 1800,  only  three  complete  years  after  the  Nearchus.  It 
eaunotbe  doubted  that  tbe  ichief  researches,  necessary  for 
this  continuation  of  the  author's  great  design,  werealready 
laade^  and  m«ich  of  the  materials  prepared  ;  otherwise,  tbe 
interval  eboM^not  have  been  soffioient^  even  ibr  a  man  who 
had  tio  othec  occapation^  u>  pcoduoe  so  elaborate  a  v^liHiie. 
The  appendix  alone  contains  Jnere' matter  >o£  cnriouainfor* 
inaClidh  'than'  mwpi  bulky.  worJisi;  pavticrdarly -the  oopioas 
Al{iltabetieal  list  of  >Or^ei«R  artieles  of  .etpoft- and  import ; 
•aad^tbe  disntrtatioh  .of  the  lAdulitio  iifsoriptiDn'^:  matters 
lAiUateial  to  the. general  iirqaityj,  aild  ittosMnative  of  she 
jvhdle  wdrk.      t*  -  .     .   '  s    ^-    ^  -       » 

.iO><  Xh^  Peripius  lof  the  Erytfanean  Sea,'V  tboagb  tunally 
^bd  Avriao?«,  is  confesaedly-not^tbd  work  of  tbeaaahor 
9i£  thie  Vo5iage  of  •Neavoiiiisi  Thcsisav^xwed  byKDr^Via- 
ASsiQfyitt  entering  uptm  tbe:Subj«ct  ,  It  bad  prebablji^  beea 
ittqo^ted  to  Arrian  in  later  tioye»,^fr«>mr  hi«  having  ivntteh 
the  Peripius  of  the  Eukine  Sea.  Whether  even  the  <iai&e 
firdpafrly}beli9hg»d;  ud  this )  writeit  is  altogether  aaoertajn; 
noatdxl^vpsvdbabilit^  U  Yatbec<agaifisru :  b«}t,'ff0m'4ie  most 
«eotflM0  >eK«Biiiia«io9r  aft&e  #^k^  Dr;  VitrcantlMnhs  thitt 
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the  author,  whatever  wfcs  his  true  name,  was  a  Greek  mer- 
ebani;  of  Alexandria,  between  the  tinoes  of  the  emperors 
CiliiKlius  and  Adrian,  in  the  first  or  second  centurj,  and 
probably  by  near  a  century  prior  to  Arrian  of  Nicoroedia. 
The  author  was  certainly  a  man  who  had  sailed  6m  board  of 
a  Greek  fleet  frona  Egypt  to  the  Gulph  of  Cambay,  if  not 
beyond  it.  Those  who  had  assigned  a  different  age  or  cha-> 
racter  to  his  author.  Dr.  Vincent  has  answered  in  a  man«- 
iier  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  "  Second  Part  of  the  Periplus,"  which  complete* 
the  whole  design,  appeared  in  1805,  making  a  larger  vo- 
lume than  the  first,  furnished  with  further  dissertatiof>9,  and 
an  additional  appendix  of  commercial  articles,  thus  com- 
pletitig  the  knowledge  of  oriental  commerce  and  oriental 
geography,  as  they  existed  among  the  ancients^  Both, 
parts  of  the  Periplus  were  dedicated  to  the  king.  Through- 
out this  work  Dr.  Vincent  followed  the  same  plan  which  he 
bad  formed  for  his  Nearchus :  not  translating  his  author^ 
but  supplying  a  continual  commentary  upon  his  text,  the 
sections  of  which  are  formed  by  the  stations  of  the  navi- 
gator, or  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  coast.  This 
plan  was  here  even  more  necessary  than  it  had  been  Jn  the 
former  work^  since  in  this  the  account  of  each  place  con- 
sists frequently  of  little  more  than  a  mere  invoice  of  the 
usual  exports  and  imports,  very  curious  when  explained, 
but  very  unsatisfactory,  because  unintelligible  to  a  corn- 
men  reader  in  the  original  form.  He  has  said,  therefore, 
▼ery  properly,  in  his  first  disquisition,  **  of  this  work  no 
adequate  idea  could  be  formed  by  a  translation  ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  its  contents  with  the  knowledge  of  India,  which 
we  'have  obtained,  since  Gama  burst  the  barrier  of  discos 
very,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  those  who  value  geo- 
graphy, as  a  science,  or  delight  in  it,  as  a  picture  of  th'e 
world.*' 

All  these  volumes  are  furnished  with  maps,  and  other 
illtfBtrations,  from  original  materials,  collected  from  various 
souToeil,  by  the  author's  own  researches,  or  with  the  aid  of 
frieiidly  communication.  One  or  two  charts,  in  defect  of 
direct  authorities,  were  made  out  by  himself,  on  th^  basis 
of'hh  own  reasonings  and  proofs.  For  these  he  ha*  con- 
descended to  apologize,  as  not  deeming  himself  regularly* 
a  practical  geographer  ;  which  others  will  probably  consi- 
der as  the  more  meritorious  exertion.  But  his  care  was, 
in  alt  cases,  not  to  assume  too  much  to  himself^  and  to  en^ 
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if  at  all,'  on  the  opposite  side.  One  important  map,  that 
by  De  la  Rochette,  he  greatly  wished  to  have  added,  buft 
as  the  proprietors  would  neither  consent  to  have  it  copied, 
nor  accommodate  him  with  a  sufficient  number  for  an  edi* 
tion,  on  such  terms  as  he  could  prudently  accept,  he  un«- 
willingly  gave  up  the  thought.  Into  a  very  few  copies  of 
Nearchus  he  inserted  it,  for  the  benefit  of  particular  friends, 
but  the  public  was  deprived  of  the  advantage. 
-  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  the  **  Pc- 
riplus,"  Dr-  Vincent,  being  then  past  sixty,  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  constant  exertion  and  confinement  in  the  de«- 
leriorated  state  of  his  health.  He  had  been,  at  that  time, 
eleven  years  head  master  of  Westminster,  and  thirty-nine 
years  in  his  various  situations  in  the  school,  and  very  natu- 
rally began  to  entertain  a  wish  for  retirement ;  and  having 
been  presented  in  1801  to  a  stall  in  the  church  of  West- 
minster, be  immediately  determined  to  carry  his  wish  into 
eSect  at  a. very  early  period.  But  he  was  first  to  render 
an  essential  service,  not  only  to  Westminster,  but  to  ail 
bur  public  schools.  These  schools,  whose  plans, and  regu^ 
lations  have  been  matured  by  the  practice  of  ages,  had 
lately  been  the  subject  of  attack  by  two  very  eminent  di- 
vines, who  complained  that  religion  was  neglected  in  the 
systems  and  conduct  of  our  public  schools.  Dr.  Vincent 
was  naturally  roused  at  this  alarming  accusation  ;  unjust  af 
be  felt  it  to  be,  and  unfounded  as  he  immediately  under- 
took to  prove  it,  with  respect,  at  least,  to  the  great  school 
over  >ehich  he  so  honourably  pii^sided  ;  and  for  which  srlone 
he  thought  himself  responsible.  He  published  almost  im- 
n\ediately  "A  Defence  of  Public  Education,'*  addressed 
to  a  learned  prelate,  whose  attack  upon  it  had  been  most 
conspicuous.  Confining  himself  to  suph  facts  as  he  coukl 
assert  upon  his  own  knowledge,  he  took  little  notice  of 
other  schools  than  his  own ;  but  his  defence  was  conducted 
with,  such  manly  plainness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  suel^ 
becoming  zedl  for  religion  as  well  as  for  education,  that  k* 
effect  was  iriiesistible.  It  passed  through  three  editions,  in 
a  period  surprisingly  short,  and  taught  him,  for  the  first 
time,  what  it  is  to  be  a  popular  writer.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  publication  from  which  he  ever  derived  pecuniary 
prdSt ;  and  that  profit,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  authorship, 
he  good-huraour^ly  presented  to  Mrs.  Vincent,  Compli- 
mentg  upon  bis  defence  vyer^  now  poured  in  from  various 
quar^^i:^  {  andhjei  liad  the.  gratification  afterwards  of  know- 
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ipg  tbat  the  kingi  irhoce  jil4gment  rarely  erred  in  matters 
10  frbtcb  be  seriouftly  «pptied  u»  was  percieiilarly  f>teased 
to  have  hU  public  scbooU  defendedi  and 'still- osdrenrfth 
theapirltand  effect  of  the  defence.  .      .  ii-  c 

But  the  autljor  was  still  very  far  frem  aiHicipfttin^^  fhe 
further,  advantage  that  he  was  to  derive  from  it.  .  Anibbg 
the  persons  most  highly  gratified  by  this  trlKh,  waa  krd 
Sidmoatb,  then  Mr.  xlddingtoo,  the  friend  and  ormitiiftnSi 
aaotber  illostrioos  school,  Winchester.  It  powerfuriiy'^V^ 
called  his  attention  to  the  various  merits  and '  l^wg  pixiAin 
services  of  the  author ;  and  with  that  promptness  ^nd'lfhe»- 
rality  of  decision^  of  which  his  siiort  admiftistfattotj  fur* 
nisbed  more  instances  than  many  of  the  longest,- lt<6  V^cbm- 
mended  Dr.  Vincent  to- his  majesty,  as  succe^sdr  tb- bis 
friend  bishop  Horsley,  in  the  deanery  of  Westminsti^rl'  The 
king  did  not  fail  to  express  his  satisfaction*  in  giv?tlg''fl{e 
appointment;  and,  at  a  subsequent  opportunity,  was  pledsbd 
even  to  express  regret,  that  the  see  of  Rochestet  had  not, 
as  in  many  former  instances,  gone  with  the  dieanery.'  Tfafis 
appointment  vacated  of  course  the  inferior  situatii6ii/^' 6f 

{>re.bendary  and  master  of  the  school,  the  latter  of  whibhlie 
eft,  accompanied  by  the  most  gratifying  marks  of  affec- 
tion from  those  who  bad  been  under  bis  care. 

The  first  use  made  by  the  dean  of  his  higher  advance* 
Bsent  wa;i  to  obsain  the  presentation  of  a  living,  for  a  trui'ate 
who  had  been  his  assistant  at  Allhallows  twenty^four  yikfk. 
His  own  eldest  son  waa  then  in  orders,  and  totally  litibehe- 

.ficedj  but  he  paid,  what  he  considered  as  a  tfebt  of  girati* 
Mide,  before  he  would  consent  to  think  of  his  own  mfoii^  irti- 
mediale  ecmcisrns.  For  this  forbearance  he  was  sdbn^i^fe- 
warded  ;  and  in  the  second  year  after  his  promotipti,'  the 
rectory  of  St.  John\  Westminster,  came  to  bi&  chbl^^^'^d 
when  be  accepted  it  for  himself,  he  had  the^tfsfacti^/h  'of 

.obtaining  the  living  of  Aiihallows  for  bis^kon.  He'nii'ght 
have  continued  to  hold  it,  but  he  preferred  refsigfitfAg'li'ln 

•  that  manner.  He  held  St  John^s  only  abbnt  tW6  j^^h, 
when  he  exchanged  it  for  the  rectory  of  I^f^;^i'n  OitRM- 

«skire,  which  is  also  in  the  patronage  of  th^<;biiV6h6f  West- 

.thinster.     He  was  presented  to  it  by  the  cha^t^r  i^i^Y^SO!^. 
'^  The  acquisition  of  this  living  formed  anoihM'  fl^r^dtiale 
£{loch  in  his  life.     He  had  always  been  acci^'stoineld'  tb'^iss 

.his/ summer  holidays  in  the  country ;  a  '^hange^^tiit'e  We- 
cessary  Cot  his  health,  wbiiecconfin^  to  the  school ;  and 
desirabtet- whiki  he  had- BO  longer  that  tie.    But  bis  only 
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resource  on  tb^se.ociQASiwsiM^  hnti^rio  bfim  uk^temfiDrary 
lodgings,  •  Ha  bad  now  a  coontry  re^deiice  .o^  his  own,  to 
which  .he  coqIcI  at,#ny  time  retire^sind  which  had  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  oi  being:  in  Ibe  vicinity  of  Oxford* 
At  Weaiminstery  the  noble  fabric  of  bis  church  was  a  pipiQ*^ 
f;i{>ai  object  of  hi^  care^  a^id  he  happily  succeeded  in  effect* 
tog  gfeat  repairsi  .removiog  considerable  deformities^  and 
pro^otiog  tlie  moat  important  improvements.  Tbe  moist 
ppms^rkdkhle^  iostsmces  were^the'Very  ^fieciual  and  substoto* 
tia)  repair^  virbi^hiie  caused  to  be  .made  aftec  the  alaraliiig 
fire  in  1302.;  and  that  beautiful  work^  nowjso  far  adv^aoced, 
tbe  restoration  of  H^nry  Vll.^f.  cbapel,  of  which  he^M^sltbe 
first  adviser  aod  most  Eealputu  promoter,  ■  .-  ,  <     .■  l     . 

But  all  t^ie^evarious  o^Qcts  could  not,  estnange  him  Irxm 
his  great  pursuity  the  investigi^ion  of  ancient  commerce 
aad  navigation.     He  continued  assiduous  in  exieoding^jbU 
inquiries;  and  was  most  scropuious  in  acknowledgiugoapd 
correcting  every  error  which  his  unremitting  diligence  ooakl 
detect.     Attentive  more  especially  to  the  remarks  of  those 
who  bad  visited  the  places  described,  be  anxiously. aoiigb.t 
their  conversation,  as  well  as  their  writings,  and  was  j»igh^ 
gratified  to,  learn,  that  several  very  intelligent  men  thad 
carefully  compared  his  books  with  the  situatiofos^  to  Which 
they  alludedi  and  expressed  i  in  general  extreme  surprise, 
that  a  recluse  scholar,  quietly  seated  in  bis  study,  ooold 
possibly  have  arrived  at  such  accuracy  of  conjecture  iok  dk- 
covery.     When  they  thought  him  mistaken,  he  readily  ;te- 
sumisd  the  ipquiry^  and,  weighing  all  the  reasons^  quitted 
it  not  till  he  bad  brought  it  to  a  satiesfaptory  result    Ti^oth 
was.his  sole  object,  ^.nd  ivhetboc  it  was  bco^ghtio^lighfttby 
Jiimself  or  othersi  he  wnsequsilly  ready  lo;:  eoabrace^k; 
.abandoning  the  most  faviouredi'opimop^  without  J»ema^oo, 
.  if  not  without  regret,  wh^u  he  discovered  its:  foiindatimit^^o 
ii^  unsjCfiind., .  As.bis  materials  Wfsre  thus  incrsosed,  .^aoid  bts 
W9rk  ii^pTovpdt  h^  prepared,  for  ^  second  edition  y  wbhifa, 
.jifith  ti^qre  vjew.  t<^  tb^  prppftety.  of  ti^  -laeasuFe,  than  alij 
bopeof  advanitage  frojn  it,  wias  publisbed  in  1607.:*        '•-*-' 
J    im  ^he  u^ed||tiQu,  thq  three  former  publications' wtve 
fafjiued.  into  two  haa^^n^t^  and  uniform  volumes ; .  with  tke 
..general  title  of  ^'Tbe  Commerce  and  Navigatiou  of  the 
Aucieuts  io  th^  Indiau  Oceau^  by  William  Viuceiiit^  I>.<I>,. 
i^eatv  of  Westminster"     £ach  volume  had  akoia.  s^ood^ 
title ;  the^ fir^jfo^  t^  tf>y.^^. .^  N^aDcbus,,  the ae^oud  f»r 
fhf  Penplus.    Of  a)4tfu4^ .  m^iA9tfiAP<iii^  .th^</i(\ti^«dmtioQ 
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of  lord  Sidmouth^s  name,  to  whose  unsolicited  patronage 
ibe  author  owed  so  much.  To  bim,  tbereforey  the  whole 
work  was  now  dedicated,  in  a  sincere  and  manly  strain  of 
acknowledgment ;  retaining,  however,  the  two  dedications 
to  the  king,  which  had  introduced  the  two  parts  of  the  Pe* 
ripius.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into  German  find 
French,  the  lutter  by  M.  Billecoq,  under  the  express  au- 
thority of  Buonaparte.  At  that  period  of  inveterate  en- 
mity on  hrs  part,  it  would  not  have  been  safe,  perhaps,  to 
translate  an  English  work,  on  any  subject,  without  that 
sanction.  Approbation  so  undeniably  impartial  gave  the 
aiotbor  a  pleasure,  which  he  avowed  as  frankly  as  he  did 
his  other  sentiments ;  and  that  satisfaction  was  complete, 
when,  in  1814,  a  degree  from  G5ttingen,  conferred  upon 
him  by  diploma,  was  transmitted  to  him,  with  the  niost 
honourable  testimony  borne  to  the  merit  and  value  of  his 
works.  Though  far  from  anxious  for  fame,  he  was  much' 
above  aflPecting  an  insensibility  to  it,  which  no  man  ever 
felt  who  was  capable  of  deserving  it. 

While  the  second  edition  of  his  great  work  wks  passing 
through  the  press,  he;  suffered  a  domestic  loss,  which  they 
only  who  are  equally  attached  to  their  home  can  justly  esti- 
mate.  Mrs.  Vincent  died  early  in  1807  :  and  his  sense  of 
her  merits  harbeen  strongly  expressed  in  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  wrote  to  be  placed  over  her  ^rave  at  West- 
minster. But  the  heaviest  evils  that  would  otherwise  have 
followed  upon  this  destitution  were  happily  prevented  by 
the  interposition  of  his  nearest  relatives.  His  eldest  son, 
with  his  truly  amiable  wife,  and  a  growing  family,  imme* 
diately  relinquished  house-keeping,  and  became  his  con- 
stant inmates,  both  in  town  and  country  ;  omitting  no  pos- 
sible attention  that  duty  and  affection  could  suggest,  to 
make  his  home  again  delightful  to  him.  They  succeeded, 
as  they  deserved,  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  The 
dean  reeovered  his  spirits,  resumed  his  usual  labours  and 
hh  usual  relaxations,  and  persevered  in  both,  to  almost  the 
latest  hour  of  his  life. 

But  though  he  continued  his  remarks  and  additions  to 
tile  Ancient  Commerce,  as  his  further  reading  enabled  Mm, 
be  had  in  truth  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  further  publica- 
tion on  that  subject.  But  the  opinion  of  bis  friend,  Mr. 
archdeacon  Nares,  after  some  time  prevailed'  upon  him  to 
add  a  supplemental  volume,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  his 
work  the  Greek  text  of  Arrian^s  Indica^  (including  Ac 
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Journal  of  Nearchus)  with  that  oC  the  Pseudo-Arriaii^ 
which  was  before  too  scarce  for  scholars  in  general  to  ob- 
tain. This  volume  concluded  the  deau^s  separate  publica- 
tions. ^  He  printed,  indeed,  afterwards,  a  letter  in  French 
to  a  M.  Barbi6  (as  be  chose  to  write  himself,  but  more 
probably  Barbier)  du  Bocage,  who  had  very  luihandsomely 
attacked  his  voyage  of  Nearchus ;  bat  this  he  never  pub<- 
lished.  It  contained  a  dignified  remonstrance^  without* 
asperity,  with  a  man  whom  the  writer  treats  with  a  respect, 
little  merited  by  the  mode  of  the  attack. 

The  principal  works  of  Dean  Vincent  have  novr  been 
distinctly  enumerated ;  as  forming  an  important  part  of  his 
history,  as  a  literary  man ;  but  .he  wrote  occasionally  in 
periodical  works,  in  which  he  had  no  other  interest,  but 
such  as  arose  from  the  general  wish  to  pro0M>te  the  pro- 
gress of  sound  literature>  both  sacred  and  profane ;  or  to 
benefit  the  editors  of  works  whose  design  was  of  ^hat  na- 
ture. His  communications  to  the  "  ,C)assicaMournar* 
were  not  many,  but' valuable,' and  regularly  sjgned  with 
"bis  name.  They  were  these :  1.  On  Ancient  Commerce ; 
No.  V.  p.  60. — 2.  On  China,  as  known  to  Classic  Authors : 
Ho*  xm.  p.  33. — 3.  On  Theophilus,  an  African  Bishop : 
No.  xiv«  p.  3^2. — 4.  On  the  Geography  of  Susiana ;  Suppl. 
to  No*  xviii.  p.  449. — 5.  Correction  of  an  Error  in  the  Pe- 
riplus;  No.  XX.  p.  322.  The  contributions  of  Dr.  Vincent 
to  the  **  British  Critic'*  commenced  at  a  very  early  period 
of  that  publication,  and  were  never  entirely  discontinued 
till  the  close  of  the  first  series.  The  I'riendsbip  with  which 
be  honoured  the  original  editor  of  that  wOrk,  together 
with  his  entire  approbation  of  the  design  and  principles, 
with' which  it  was  undertaken  and  conducted,  made  him  at 
all  times  ready  to  give  bis  aid  to  it,  when  his  other  occu- 
pations and  studies  would  permit.  As  he  was  always  com<* 
pletely  a  volunteer,  so  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  as  well 
as  of  bis  opportunities,  was  left  entirely  to  himself.  These 
communications  were  not  marked  with  his  name,  fa^ecause 
it  w;as  not  suitable  to  the  practice  of  the  Review,  but  he 
had  no. particular  wish  to  be  concealed,  and  his  biographer 
has  accoi'dingly  given  a  list  of  his  art;icles,,  with  useful  re- 
marks, for  which,  on  aitcount  of  its  length,  we  must  refer 
to  our  adthority. 

He  continued  to  assist  in.  this  Review  until  1812  or 
1813,  when  the  close  of  his  career  was  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching  than  bis  friends  were  willing  to  believe,  or  any 
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visible  ileeay  appea/ed  to  indicate.  It  was  not,  faowerer^- 
till  the  Spring  of  1815,  that  the  powers  of  the  stomach  be- 
gan to'fail,  so  much  as  to  create  alarm.  But  the  appre* 
befi^tons  then  excited  were  soon  too  fully  justified.  Im- 
f^erf^t  efforts  towards*  recovery  were  constantly  followed 
b^  i^ldpses,  ekch  more  formidable  than  the  former.  Be 
nMnalned-4it  Islip,  to  bis  usual  period  of  removal  in  the 
aintinitf;  ^when  he  returned  to  Westminster,  infirm,  bat 
ndt  d'e9paired  of  by  the  facaity ;  sound  in  poind,  which  be 
eonttnoed  to  the  last,  and  not  materially  impaired  in  bis 
l^^pterrml  ^organs.  But  he  felt  within,  that  his  complaints 
w^re  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  and  calmly  rejected 
all  attempts  to  persuade  him  to  rely  upon  it.  At  length, 
>vith  the  least  possible  disturbance  from  bodily  safEering, 
he  placidly  obeyed  the  inevitable  call;  and  died  on  the 
!?:1  St  of* December,  \J6\5,  having  passed  his  serenty*auctl^ 
year,  by  rather  more  than  a  month. 

**  Of  the  character  and  takents  of  Dr.  Vincent/*  says  liti 
1>io^rapher,  **  a  tolerably  correct  notion  may  be  collected 
from  €h^  foregoing  narrative^.  That  he  was  benevoleDt^ 
ebarjtabie,  generous,  and  placable,  should  undoubtedly  be 
added  to  that  view.  That  which,  perhaps^  would  be  least 
eonceivtid,^  by  those  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  oC 
him,  is  the  ease  with  which  he  could^  on  fit  eecaaions, 
at^d  witlioat  the  smallest  impropriety,  sink  the  man  of 
learntrtg  and  researcb,  in  the  cheerful  friend  and  unaaaam* 
in*^  com  paivion  .*  * 

•  I<n  tracing  the  steps  of  dean  Vincent's  progress  flirou]g^b 
Jife,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  those  temporary  oiBcea^ 
-ft^iQh  he  held  in  consequence  of  his  other  situations;  sacbt 
as- being' president  of  Sion-college  in  1798,  and  psplocutbr 
to  ihe  Lower  house  of  Convocation  in  Nov.'  1S02,  and  pei** 
-bfips  some  others.    When  such  services  were  requiosd. 


*  At  the  request  of  a  learned  cor- 
rcspondenTj  we  add  the  following: 
**  I>r;  Vincent  was  io  person  abdre  the 
tftrnimoQ  size,  sod  had  a  Tfrjr  dig* 
nifip<l  and  rtiaJMttc  aspect ;  advantages 
tf  no  mean  importance  to  the  master 
of  a  pobtio  RchMl.  His  cottntenance 
was  1^  faithful  index  of  his  benevolent 
mind.  He  was  kind  to  all,  but  he  mani- 
fested a  partixsular  regard  to  the  tncm- 
■bf  rs  of  bis  own  professiod^  whose  useful 
'  labiiMrs  he  considered  as  rerj  inade- 
qiiste^y  r  warded.  He  was  therefore 
-a  2H)erai  aud  zeatoiit  patroa  of  the 


'  Society  of  Scboolmaster^t'  ioMitatf^ 
for  the  bene  At  of  decayed  members 
and  tbeir  famifhm  and  aMlSa|fi'it 
waa  establishcil  after. be. had  quiiMii 
the  profeysion,  and  begun  only  by  a 
few  masters  of  ptintte  aeademies,  Ite 
visited  their  early  meetings  anaolieilel* 
and  continued  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  notwithstandiDg  bis  age  and  se^ 
vere  infirmities,  to  attend  tbeir  an- 
niversaries, and  to  promote  the  tno- 
cess  of  the  institution  by  bis  example^ 
his  eloquence,  and  bin  Hb«ral  tab* 
tcriplioR.'* 
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tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  undertook  them  teadily,  and 
wad  studious  to  perform  the  part  allotted  to  him  vritb  puiii> 
4fttal1ty  and  propriety.  * 

VINCI  (LiONARDO  DA)y   an  iUustrious  Italian  paintei") 

and  unirer&al  genius,  was  the  natural  son  of  one  Piero,  & 

notary  at  Florence,  and  was  called  Da  Vinci  from  the  place 

of  his  birth,  a  small  burgh  Or  castle  of  Valdafoo  di  SottOi 

He  was  born  in  1452,  and  was  placed  under  Andrea  Ver* 

rochio^  a  painter  of  some  note  in  that  city ;  but  soon  »0r* 

piassed  iiim,  particularly  in  a  piece  which  that  painter  bad 

made  of  St.  John*  baptizing  our  Saviour,  and  in  which  Da 

Vinci,  by  his  order,  had  painted  an  angel,  holding  yp  some 

of  the* vestments.     This  appeared  so  much  the  finest  figure, 

that  it  visibly  discredited  all  the  rest :  which  so  hurt  Ver* 

rochio,  that  he  relinquished  painting  cfver  after. 

^'  £)»  Vinot  now  set  up  for  himself;  and  executed  many 

pictures  at  Florence  of  great  credit,  and  the  universality  df 

faii  g^iU&,«oon  appeared.     He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 

tbe  tkisory  of  his.  art.     He  wa^  by  far,  the  best  anatomist 

unditpbjriaologist  of  bis  time,  the  first  who  raised  a  spirit 

f or  anaoaaiioail  study^  and  gave  it  credit,  and  certainly  the 

fint*  mtfa^^nce  know;  of  who  introduced  the  praoti<:e  of  mak- 

kig^^natevMoal  drawings.     His  first  attempt,  according  ta 

Vieari, :«iras,  a  book  of  .tbe  anatomy  of  a  horse;  hie  after-* 

^arda  applied  with  more  diligence  to  the  human  anatomy, 

lit  sfbffch' ^ody  he  reciproeaUy  received  and  commtmioated 

assistance  to  Marc.  Antonio  della  Torra,  an  excelleot  phi- 

)^opUsr,'wliOt(|ea  read  lectures  in  Pavia,  and  wrote  upon 

4lbLa'9ofaject^>'F9r  biiii.  Da  Vinci  made  a  book  of  studies, 

idrawn-wfiihrred  cbalk,  and  touched  with  a  pen,  with  great 

"dibgeiii:^!  of  silch' subjee^ts  as  he  had  bimseif  dissected: 

-wbi^rt&ihe  made.vall'" the  bones,  and  to  those  he  joined,  in 

^ibeir -order,,  all  tte  i^rves,  and  covered   them  with  tbe 

muscles.    And  concerning  those,   from  part  to  part,  be 

!^il(T,pfe>ei^  of  ian  ligly  form,  which  are  written 

by,.  4be  Iteft  handr  backwards,    and  not  to  be  understood 

ii^t'by  thos^  #bo  know  the  method  of  reading  them^ 

/faese  yery.djr^awlhgs  and  writings  are  now  in  his  majesty^s 

'eoliectioo  of  drawings.     After  inspecting  them  some  years 

ago^ 'Dri'^Hffhter '  exp'ressed    bis   full  persuasion  that  Da 

Vinci  was.  the  best. aoatomist,  at  that  time,  in  the  world  **• 

i*i      '■      .  '•  «•      ■  ■       ■ 

.I'Comanitoicated  by  tbe  re?,  arcbdeacon  Naresi  to  tbe  CJaniical  Journal*  Nof. 
XXVISntiXXVlE. 

^  HonUr't  Two  Introductory  I«f«turet»  1784,  ftp. 
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i«ioiMrik|  wiit«Uo  well  skilled  in  optics  and  geometry,  al« 
tw^  wfty  braqcb.  of  liiersiture,  and  the  aits.  He  was  a 
good  arcbitecti  an  al)ie  ctir^ert  aQd  extrem/sly  well  versed 
ii)  .tba  inecli^)ica;  he  ^ad  a  &ne  voice,  an^  understood 
mo^ict  and  l^tb  piayed  and  sang  with  taste  apd  skill. 
UavifigiHl^  the  advantage  of  a  iveU-foraied  person,  he  ex* 
aeUed  ia  >»U  tb^a  manly  exeicis^s.  He  understood  the 
lOMAf^iPfilt  «f  a  horpe,  ,apil  took  delight  in,  appearing 
aiaU  OAMAled :  and  he  iras  very  4exlrou$  in  the  use  of 
wm9¥  c  His  ^bavip^r  also  W<^^  polite,  ,aqd  his  coaversation 
M^tngaging,  .that  no  mau.ever  partook  of  it.  without  fklea-- 
suve,  or  left  it  without  regret.  .  /'  • 

.  His  reipuuUAUi  soon  spread  itself  alljav^er  Italy >  and 
I<e.wis  {^ra^y  duke  of  Milfu)^  invited  bioi  to  bis  courti  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  be  ^  director  of^  the  .scaden^y  for.  ar- 
fihiteetur^e  be  b^  just  established,  v^bere  LioofMrdo  re^ored 
Ibe  ^ipipUciiy  and  purity,  .of  the  Greek  and  J&ouian  models. 
iU>out  tUia  tvne^  tbe  duke  having  formed  a  d^^ign  of  sup- 
fjyi^g  the  city  of  ,Mibn  with  water  by  a. new  canal,  the 
«xeci|iioii  of  the  project  was  deputed  to  lyiooardo.  In 
.or#ier  to  a^i^qapplisb  this  vast,  design,  he  s(^t  mucli  time 
ixk  the  st44^y  9^  philosophy  and  matbemstvcs ;  applying  with 
4UMAbk;,afd9ur  t^  those  parts,  which  might  |^ve  him  lights 
iotorthe  vvpnk  he  had  .undertaken-  To  tbe;se  1^  joiaed.^an- 
^lc)ili(y.Aiid(.^stpry;  and  observed,  as  he  went  along^,bflvir 
.lb^(PsiAaa>ies  h^  conduct^^  the  watery  of, ^e. Nile  through 
.tbA#fi!Mprai.pisrts  of  J£gyp<^f^d  bow  Tjrajan  had  ojien^d  a 
i^mw^fifi  jvith  jlicon^edta,  by  remleiriaf  navigablei  fbe 
lakj^/i^d  rivers  lying  between  tb^  c^ty  and  the  sea^  At 
Iwgfhf,  he  haf^ly  a9hie^e4  w.bati^Qme..thpH8(^  n^jft,. to 
iiRkpQiifible,  by  rendiering  hills  ,af)(l,  Talley^o^fvig^^blA^with 
:K»CHrfVf  The  fmnalgoes by^tbe.^e^f tlVIpf^^^ 
ahovA  $SOQ  cinyes  in  \^ugfM^  sfi^  fi^a^e^;  ^^ifiiugh  th?  V^^" 
liaeand  the?alley^f  CMftTenn^,  pqiva^tinjjr  ^^^yj[f^s.Q{ 
ik^  riiKer  Addi^ 40  jtbc^  v:^|y,.iBr^ls,ftf  Mji\lfn.\  .  /  ,  ^;V 
,  AfiMsr^tionardo  Jiad  b*i^P;J^b^^rtpg  soW  yeai:^  ffff  jl^e 
aei^iee  of  Milfl^lifi  in^uf(lity  pfarcm^taudeja^inee^^  he 
vraf.  request/ad  by  .the ^^B^^  ^^91  %4tiTP.i«^.V;  b^  paint vms; 
aii4 he  paiuJied*  amo|i^ otj^.tb^^  hia c(E^lebrf ted  <<Last 
Suppinr***  l^ncis  I.  yi^  sf^,c|iarme4  ^idk  Ais,  that^  find- 
ing it  jjpi){uraoMcable.tb.,|^^ve  i^t  reqQOved  into  Krancx^  he 
.  oaderpd  a  copy  to  be  ^!F^r  ^<bicb  was  placed  at  St.  Ger- 
mains;  while.tbeorigiual,.befng  painted  in  oil^  and  upon 
1  a.  W^U  nqtauffioieoUy  sf$;ufe4  Ic^     moisture,  has  been  de^ 
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Aiced  long  ago.    The  wars  of  Italy  began  it^w  to  intervupi 

him  ;  and  his  friend  and  patron  duke  Lewis  being  d^feate^ 

and  carried  prisoner  to  France,  the  academy  was  destroyed^ 

th'e  professors  dispersed,  and  the  arts  effeictually  banifthed 

out  of  Milan.     In  14!^9,  the  year  before  dalne  l»ewis*^  d^ 

feat,  Lionardo,  being  at  Milan,  was  desired,  by  tbe  priii^ 

ci^als  of  the  place,  to  contrive  some  new  deiFtce^for  tb# 

entertainment  of  Lewis  XiL  of  France,  who  wi^jiisl^lli^ft 

feady  to  make  his  entrance  into  that  city.     Lionfift¥do  Cdn^ 

sented;  and  accordingly  made  a  very  cm^ds^aifeofffatiiA 

of  the  figure  of  a  lion,  whose  inside  was  so  wetlftii^dlirberf 

with  machinery,  that  it  marched  out  to  meet  ib^  khvgfi 

made  a  stand  when  it  came  before  him ;  reared  up  its.  bin<« 

der  legs ;  and,  opening  bis  breast^  presented  a  scilldieoii> 

with  fleurs-de-tis  quartered  upon  it.  ' 

*    The  disorders  of  Lombardy,  and  the  misfortunes  df  his 

patrons  the  Sforzi,  obKging  Lionardo  to  quit  Milan,  M 

retired  to  Florence,  where  he  flourished  under  the  putroau 

age  bf  the  Medici.     In  1503  the  Florentines  resolving^  t# 

have  their  (Council- chamber  painted,  'Lionardo,  b^a  pubtie 

decree,  was  elected  to  the  office;  and  got  Miehket  AngeU 

to  assist  Hiih  in  painting  one  side  of  it, 'while  he  liiftibelf 

painted  the  other:  Michael  Angelo  was  then'  bilt*'a  yetmg 

man,  yet  had  acquired  a  great  rep<rtatton,  and  was  ndt 

afraid  to  vie  with  Lionardo,  but  jealousy  arose  bel#eea 

them  ;  and  eac^fa  liaving  his  partizatis,'  threy  becav^  open 

enemiei.     About  thfs  time,  Itapbael  wan  led  hy  ISbMtM'n 

reputa^toil'  to  Tlbrence;  the  first  view  of  wbo$eP  works 

astonisHeS  bfdiV  a^d^  p^ducietl  a  cbang^  in  his  style,  to 

which  all tBe  glory  h<;  aftervVards  tiequired  haasbedH  aitdHbed 

by  some'     Ltoriardo  retnaidedf^ia  TlOi^ence  iiirl^ f »/ a*id 

thetris  stated^o  have  gone  to *^ome,  which  it  is  said'bei  hifd 

never  sfeen^:;  L¥o  3^;  r<?cer>M  hftn;gracioifsly,'fen»^es<rti^ 

to  employ  him  ;  irporiH  which J^Lidhar'do  ;set  himself  to  ihe 

distilling  of  oils,  and*  th^  preparing  of  varnWh,"  to  cover 

his  paintings  wTtfcf.  l  Leo^. informed  of  Vhis.  sjafd  siWirtly 

enough,  that  '••'imAing  could'  be*^expectecl  from  a  mdh, 

who  thonght  of  fi\iishing  brs  Aborts  before  fte  ttid^begtiu 

them.'*  ^Tliere   seemSj- faowiver,  some   reas(>n   to  doubt, 

whether  Lionardo  ever  ira^  at  Rbme  in   Leo's  time.     It 

seems  more  certain  that' aboSt  this  time,  havirtg  an  intrita- 

tion  from  Franc*  f,^h^^teittp*'^dMrito  Fi^nee.     He  wiis 

above  seventy  years  of  ag<$'wben  tie'  undertook  tfci^  journey ; 

and  it  h  probable  that  the  fatigues  of  it,  together  with  dae 
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ehange  pf  cliteate,  contributed  to  the  distemper  of  wbie!l 
be  died.  *  He  laoguiibeii  sereral  months  at  Foatainebteau; 
during  wbich  time  the  king  went  frequently  to  ^ee  him : 
mod  one  day,  as  be  was  raising  himself  up  in  bed  to  tbank 
the  kipg'for  the  honour  done  him,  be  was  at  that  instsnte 
seized  with  a  fainting  fit ;  and,  Francis  stooping  to  sup* 
port  bim,  be  enired  in  the  arms  of  that  monarch.  He 
died  in  1520.  .    ',    i    -. 

The  life  of  Da  VinH,  says  Mr.  PoseK^  dtay  b^  MaWf 
divided  into  four  periods,  the  Vrrst  ^  Which  is^tlhaV  of  %is 
youth,  when  be  hved  at  Floretk?e!  'T6  this  n6t  only  fli^ 
Medusa  and  the  few  works  mentioned  by  VaMriy  botpA^ 
Aably  all  those  painting  of  his,  belong^,  that-ba^  fess  Ar^rt^ 
of  sb^de,  less  complicated  drapery,  aivd  beads*  '6f' fomia 
rather  delicate  than  exquisite,  seemingly  deriv^  froln  the 
school 'of VVenroccbio.  Such  are  the  Mliddalenfts  of"  the 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  the  Aldobrandirii  at'Raftte,  tbe  Mis-^ 
donnas  of  the  Giustiniani  and  Borgbese  paflaeei,  aix}*'sotfie 
beads  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Baptist,  thmigh^tbe'nnilllt^de 
of  bis  .imitators  must  render  all  decision  on  their  origfnblity 
amb^^uous.  "-'  *■  ,  "  '    '  ^ 

The  second  period  is  that  which  be  spenf*iinf*MiiaiT  in  tbe 
serviee  of  Lodovico  Sfor^ta.  There  he  statd  iill  1 499,  witlf 
little  exertion  in  paiuting;  if  we  ekcept  the  dosS^»plf  at:a9r 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  perhaps  rtie^c^oflh^^dfuim 
df  bis  powei%,  the  Last  Supper*',  in  the  refectory  of  th^e 
Dominicana.  Of  this  performance;  wbiehibel  wb()/t^*  his^^ 
tory  of  paiiiting  agrees  to  cla^s  amohig'tbe  fi^'pr^uets 
of  art^  three  betids  only  tdm$tin*  by.  OoiKfrdo'i  bWih  band;' 

"^  M^,  Coehiii,  a  late'tmtetlw^  %tA  Often  iaD|iof^|MdJ)i«9tq«|^|^tcli)  ^^ 

Ipf  eoioui  wfiter,  describing  the  picture  a\\  his  loHpiiniions  proving  vaio,  be^  «t 

•f  tbe  Last  Supper,  which  he  saw  at  length,  Did  thei^staranee  to  cnirry  IHa 

Mifan  in  175*7,  afteri^vibg  a  |^hio»-  o»niplahSM^  i|«  ttee)  dull*.    -11^00  (jbic 

lar  description  of  the  beauty  of  tWde-  JLionardk^  wasse&t  ^r,  ^d  b^ixu^  ques^. 

aigD,  the  fine  airs , of  tbe  heads,. th^  tioned  about 'the  painting,  he  assured 

noble  cast  of  the  draperies;  and  \\t^i  hrt  brgbnessMhat  Ih^re' wi^^e  but- two 

in  general  it  was  extreiQel^  in  the  taste.  ivcH  waoiin^  ta  ^cteplete  the  jpieoe|i 

of  Raphael  concludes  with  observiog  tshf  one  being  our  Saviour^s,  and  tne 
a  irery  singular  impropriety  in  il/  other  Chat  6f'Ji!ida$.  ^  A8tt>th«'fdrmery 
which  is,  that  the  hand  of  St,  John  has  ,  he  owned  himself  unable  t^.fiimb  it^ 
•ia  flngera.— »See  Voyage  d'ltalie,  toiDf  ^  ^eiDgrata  Icks  bow  to  paint  the  majesty 

i.  p.  42.     in  this  picture,  the  bead  of  and  beauty  'uf  so  amiable  and  august 

our  Sariour  was  never,  finished,  t.io*  -n  personage;  but  \^  ^wtd&tA  wry 

fiardo  despairing  to  express  tbe  idea  speedi'^.io  complete  the  latter  ^  since, 

he  had  conceived  of  reaching  a  more;  to  draw  tbe  avarice  and  ingratitude  of 

exalted  beauty  than. he  had  bestowed  Juda?^  be  needed  ttothing  birt  to  re» 

on  the  apostles.    White  he  was  em-  present  the-mior.of  the  JOomi nieani , 

j>loyed  in  Uiis  pieoe^  the  prior  of  the  who  bad  so  basely  rewarded  hiio  fv>v 

«pnye«t,  thinking  hip  progress  too  slowi  all  the  pains  he  had  tkkeo; 
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and  those  rather  delineated  than  £iiljit"^0<.  B^^  ^^  '^("^'* 
tented  hiaiiBlf  to  paint  it  in.^stetnper  jnst^a4- ot  i>1),  w<^ 
should. noHf  be  in  the  positetisioii  of  a  worlc^  which  was  aU 
Fcady  Couiid  half  decayed  by  J^niieniui,  4'l"ty  years  after  it 
bad  been  finbhed,  and  is.  spukeu  of  b>'  Scaoiielli]  who 
.examined  it  tu  iH^,  aaevaiietteot,.  aiid.a  ^hingUrat  once 

The  third  period  dates  rroai  the  return  of  I:.ionai'do  to 
ffloreace,  after  tUar^U  of  Fraucescu .Sfor^a.     'fiie  thirteen 
yearf  of  his  stay  there  pruduced  soipe.  of  his  heiit  |vur)ts;> 
.  Uie  celebrated  portrnic  of  Muna  Us^a,  ulabour  of  fourjeal-s^^ 
thottgbatill  di^clared  untiuished  ;  tf^e^FAr^Pun  (if  $l.  Ao'^^^ 
^ftpued  fox  an  altar-piece  at  the  i^urch.A^'Ser^^,  whic}^. 
never  nai  colouredi  the^other  cartoon  of. the  ItaUU 'pf  Nic;^ 
coJo  Pieciiiioo,  in  coo^etitioi)  wittt  .Mifhael  Ange}t),  and 
Wcewise  never  made  use.of,  becaiue  bi«  e;)deav^urt()j)aiih^ 
it  in  oil  «n  the  wall;  bad  lailed.    He  «mpluyed  perh^p^  anpk 
tiler  method  la.  a  Madonna  wiiih  tl^e  cbildi  a^  St.  Onofrio  or 
Rome,  a  Raffiwlesque  picture,  but;.p«e)ing  in  maiiv  pt^ic^ 
QfF  tbe  pannel.    To  this  period  jprottably  beloii^sliVb^^ii. 
portrait  in  the  ducal  gnUery,  in  an  age  which 
agnec  with  tbfse jjwtrs,  ahead  who«e  energy ^ 
wst  in  that  roou  far  behwl ;  an^  ihaJi  otfi^r,^ 
««bin«l^  which  h  cuUed  the  poiftraJ^  \  ^(^  ,^^^^e 
baif-ftgMre  of  -atyouiig,  nun  u>  ^^  f>Hl!^9^. 
mach  icctehratett  by-  ButtacL, ,  Cbrtst.  ^motig  .-.^  ^ — .^.^^ 
formeriy  »  picture jCi,ftbe,Doxi».paXaceii',tl^sUpposel)po^-, 
trait  «f -queen  Cfiov)MHi»_wilb  arcbiieptrtrs;  andVertuuiriuB^. 
with  PaiBi^a»«oau^gly, called,  vanity  aitt}  Qiodetity,.a  work 
as  often  copied  as  inimitable,  in  the  £arbsrJni';  s^eio  to'bo- 
ineiile  wkb  this^^pdch^  arid  nleiaafciiunv.wi.ihiitheiri  the 
Madonna  beggiog  tlielily.of  tb$,in^nt  Christ  in  the  Albaiii,: 
a  picture  fall  of  graoes,  and  c«usidered  hy  Mengs  as  the'  -' 
masterpiece  of  ihecijlleCtion.     U  woohl  however  be  too 
bold  a  ooiijecture  to  deaide  ihe  datCi  uf  eVery  picture  pHiiited 
by  an  (u'tist  whose  life -was  spent  in  search  uf  iiew.m«diuds, 
and  who  too  ofc^n  dropped. his  work  before  it  had  received 
its  finish. 

The  fiaurtb  period  of  this  great  man's  life  terminates  like- 
wise the  career  <tf  his  art.  ^.iopardu^  appears  to  have  bii^ 
farewell  to  painting  about  his  sixty-third  year.  When  iii 
1515  Francis  I.  had  failed  in  the  attempt  of  having  the  pic- 
ture of  the  last  supper  sawed  from  the  walls  of  the  refec- 
tory, for  its  transportatioti  to  France,  he  attempted  to  pas- 
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9  biowelf  of  the  Mibor*  H«  intited  iiifli  to  kur  tmiftp  and 
ViAct  accepted  tbci  ktviution  without  mMb-ragretAt  Iwtr- 
ing  Fiorencei  where,  siace  l^k  retiiVQ^fmm  Rome,  he  Jyud 
flnet  in  young  BttODarcoti  wiUi  a  riv»Lakea4y.pnreferr^.tet 
bini ,in  the  disposal  of  coonniSMom ; . becaose^  if  web^iciia 
Vasari,  h^  gave  works  where  Lioaardoi  gaM.  pfMa..'Piily 
words,  h  is  knowa  that  there;  was  aoger  beibweeil  tbeo^ 
and  Vind,  oofisuUiiig«hisowa  qoiet,-passed  oveDlo-.FfaDOfi^ 
where,  before  Jie  •  ha^  tamchefl  peocii,  ba^dicMl  ia*tbe  Mma 

Lionardo  da  Vinci  hcokedbfdi 'wt^a.splefldour'wfaieli 
eclipsed  all  his^predeceest^rsj  4Kiadeiq>>of  all  thOiei^iBieata 
of  genius,  favoured  by  ibr oi^  ^dnoMion^  an^^cttmstaows. 
all  ear,  all  eye^  all  giasp ;  paiAter,  poet,  sonlpterisaAalomisty 
architect,  engineer,  cheasist,'iiiacbioisti  mtisiQiaci,  pbilosoi- 
jher,  and  aometimea  eiopirie  i  be  laid  -bold  <of  ev0py  beauty 
IB  the  enchanted  cirde,  hut^  wslboot  eK^eatve  aMacbmmt 
to  one,  diHDissed  in  her  ttim  .eaehi;  .  Fitter  to  iauinf  hinu 
than  to  teach-  by.exaiapk^  bet  wasted  l>fe«aiisaAiate  in  ex* 
perioieot.  Tof  a  capadcy  wbieb  at  once  pt^nemned  the 
principle  and  real  aim  of  the*  att,  h%  joined  ao  inequality 
of  fancy  that  at  one  wioBieRt  Umit  him  wiings  for  tbi^  pur*- 
anit  of  beauty,  and  thoDext  flisa^  U^.  on  ^tae'giroaiid  to 
crawl  after  deformity.  Wd  owe  to  btm  .obitcascuiio  with 
alt  its  magic,  bist  chaiacter.  vvaa  bis  favoiwika^dtudy ; 
character  he  hasofien  raised  from^n  individual  to  a  species, 
and  as  often  depreased  to  M  mooster  from  an  individual. 
His  notion  of  the  mdst  elaboffM»e  6*isb/.aad  htsjwautiof 
perscTerance,  were  at  least  eqNiaL  WaAt  io&  pene^eranoe 
alone  could  make  brni  abandon  his  cartoon  designed  fet>the 
gieat CQUneil-ckamber alf FkufeoM,  of  Whtdb tbeoeieWted' 
eontest  of  hcursemeo  was  bM  one  group;;  &r  to  bieou^ 
eould  organize  >that  conxpositifm^  Michiiel  ^Ai^;^  Wmaelf 
anight  be  an  object  of  emulation^  ^ut  could  mot  k^iOfteof 
;fear.  His  lioewas/reefrosntiiieagreoeas^  ^»d  bls&nMipce- 
sented  beauties ;  hut  he  appears  ftot  to  bd¥e  been  very  miidb 
acquainted  wiA  the  antiques  Tbealrengtbiirf.his  ooiii)eption 
lay  in  the  delineation  ef  male  heacbf;  tbosft  o£'hi»  femides 
owe  nearly  all  their  cbamis  to  cfaiaroscureu;  Akey  am  sel- 
dom more  discriminated  than  tlie  ofaildfea  ihey  foUosr;  they 
are  sisters  of  one  family. 

Da  Vinci  composed  a  great  Ojamber  of  di^coursea  lipon 
several  curious  subjects,  among  which  were,  ^'  A  Treatise 
of  the  Nature,  EquUibrium, 'and  Molibn,  of  Water  ;*»  «A 
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Treatiie  ef  Anatomy  i"*'  ^  Tl»  Aactony  of  a  Hotm  V'  ^A 
Treatiie  of  Perspective  ;**-'^^  A  Treixise  of  Light  aed  Sha^ 
dows;*^  ftod,  '^A  Treafiie'Of  Pemtinfg."  Nerieofthettf 
have  found  tbeir  «aty  to  tbepfess^Jtaot  the  ^<  Treatise  of  the 
Art  of  Painting  ;*'  a  nobie^^tioD  «of  whioh^  was* published 
by  R.  da  Fresne  at  Paris  tb  I651y  ^wthfiguras^byNiohoM 
JPoussin.  It  was  aiso  <)>ublish0d^in  English  in  172 1^  Svo^ 
suid  reprinted  in  1796,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  pre6xed| 
Arom  4vhicb  we  hare  eatra;ted«  ciiiedy  this  acciMiat  of  him*'^ 
YINER  (Charlbs),  an  eminent  benefactor  to  .^e.studf 
of  lawy  is  introduced  htcvein  that  chanteter^  although  we 
haver  scarcely  any  memeriab  of  his  personal  history*  He 
dtod  at  his  faeuse  a^  Aldendiety  Hautpsbire,  June  5, 1756^ 
at  what  i^e  we  are  Jiet  told,  aor  have -we  beard  of  aiiy.par<^ 
eteulat«  0i  <bi»  life  having  been  thea  or  since  collected;  or 
pabltsbed.  That  he  was  of  the  pveCosston  of  thte  haw  may 
be 'supposed  frDHn  hishavieg  dedicated. a  eoosicterabiepQS^ 
twn  of  Jits  life  w  the  Herculean  iabour^  which'  wiM  long 
p4«senre  hit'  name,  and '  which  b^  coDecated  at  in^  faouaeiaa 
Aldersl^ot,  u^der  thetiths  of  ^  A:  genetab  and  "OOHpiec^ 
Abridgment  of  >Lair  afid.Bqmiy«'*^^7«tt*r^Ti5^,^it4»viih».£al« 
It  was  aot  '<}nVf  priaaed xsnder  hk  eoenJinipttctiaii'  (.by  agree* 
ment  wish  the  law  pattfess)as)3athitf  lioaa^  botistbe  paper 
sAm  wasmaeafaotured  ufider  hi»  direfotioayias'ap^iears^fa^  a 
<  peculiar  water<«nadc,  deseribinytbdounwtecapf,  the  vuluttie 

•  ortbedaitftdsof  C' V.  uiteibe^aatt  ^tbeotitlci  jbeanv-wbdje 
D' An  vers  left -off,  aad^  ptddiabed  CD'asbetend  efjtbe  alpha* 
bet;  be  tifien  psoQeeied  sosch^aieletf  jiiBlaMb7il,}bnoby  fais;la«» 
dea  he^difected  tbe*Volu4be|)ifco<^be  placed-  i^  aifditibeteBfi 

'>^  ffhmsiffoiAi^  obwrWcbyJUaekoidnliiittfiicaBaasi^heempbyed 
ebotei^hetfa  cenMrs,  ais^'styMd^liy  Mr.  Hargrove  nioim* 

*  SBeurt  boA^hf^liM  a#d  e^aity,^nnid  >tllatileamed.genti6mao 
-  rambtsec^  tit^'  jsola/itbitalidingaftiti^dfsibciaaod  infapeu^ 

e»9i«ir'^'«^Mee3saf»y-pi9f9n<efff^  He 

'&tttfaet-says,MiMs  iiid6igii  m^mtm  weful  roonipyaeociy  and 

«iMid  faaveibWn^fittiNteijI  thomip^«tif:tie<iaithbf. bad:  been 

iMi^siti^ar  andfinoreHMcb  ib4ii8ianvnganeotaad^mmbod, 

md  tt»}ftMii9adusm'  ti»'airoiA'  repefition  v^dlcsvwiiiferh  pvo-* 

V  eeeded  iiii  Wx0rtiattikitsoi«'ifresB'ttoeauvbof^s«Fror  in  judj?* 

ment,  in  attemptkig  to  engraft   his  ^tant^vhryiextensive 

"pQlgtiimi t  <ou  tha0t  of  Mr.'  Sergeant  RoUe;  •  This>0iupeiuious 
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mark  wat.fe|Mrmted4ii  1792  and  179^  j24  yok  ro^'al  8rq; 
it  mm  fallowed  by  six  fl«ppk}«i#iiUl  vo}mn9;|f,  ^nBmaken! 
by  Jainefl  Edward  Wauon^  SaoMiei  Coa^n,  Raines  «e^g- 
wiek*,  Haory  Alcocb,  Jpha  Wy^tt^  Jaai€s4JuiDphre)'3»  A^?? 
milder  Aoftffiittieci  and  Micbad  Nolan,!  etqrs.  who  laid  »iJti^ia. 
h0fiMre..ib«  pablic  if^'«79§,  l6CK)|.,i|0i,.lftp3i  and  i&oa^^ 
aacb  gealteitiaa  ba;viag  uiM»»  up  Ji^-^av^  appo^Q^C^  bur«^ 
then  of  tbe^iMk*  -■  .     •  .•   •  r     v  .    ._...,.,.  ,^ 

fiat  tbia  ifat'«iftot  tbo  only  obligaupn  Mr.  Viner  couj[ecrecL 
00  tUe firolesriofi.  Having  r^uWed  .to  dad,icatj^,Ui9  learo^d. 
iaboorA,  to.iu&JiU  oarmwordf,  ^<  to  tbeJiu^e6t.^'|»fl^tQ|^t^,' 
and^  the  |ifirp€lti«a(  service  oC  bis  qpu%try/l  h€^^<|ueat^^ 
by  bis  will  (dated  De^i^B^  n,h^^).^wt  19,QP9A  to  aI^  uai^' 
^versity  ofsOx^ord,  to.^tablisb  ^  pnifefsor4bip9..aiid  V>MlfHif 
such'  fellowisbips  and  tebolarsbips  o£  the  ^oinmoji  ]a^F^i^9i^ 
tbat  uoiveraity  aa  sbpabi  b^iadequata  to  ibe  produce  of  m^ 
estate.  Dr.  Blaokatone^waa  a^ipoioted  ihe  first  pcofessoVj^ 
aad  it  is  a  «oflSd«tnt  praise  ofithb  fo«Midatioi).that  it  pror. 
duced  biseelebra««4^*  Gommeotames."  The  excelieo^ 
maaagemeiit  of  the.  eitale  ha3  since  enabled  the  university 
to  increase  the  number  oft^e  scbpiarabi(»s  au4  feUoy^^hips.. 
Mr.  Viner  was  afterwards,  by  dearee  o£.coni^acattaj7|^^n. 
rolled  among  the  public  beoefactors,  of  the  uaiy^rsiiy^i' 
Tbe  sense,  jays,  filackstonoy  which  the  uniy^ersity  enter-, 
taioed  of  this  ample  and  oioat  useful  beDefajctipu, .  muf  t  ap* 
pear  beyond  a  doubt,  from  tbeir  alacrity  and  unexampied^ 
dispatch  ift  carrying  it  into  execution,'  and  above  ;ail,  frp/^ 
tbe  laws  and  cousuitutiona  by  wbicli  they  bave  ejSecUial) jr^ 
guarded  it  frooi  the  neglectiuid  abuse,  to.  wbicb  sucb  in«- 
stitutions  are  liable. ' 

VINES  (RioRAai)},  a  learned  mod  excellent  divipe«  a 
popular  and  laborious  preacher,  and  a  oaost.  iudustrioiia 
slid  useful  man  in  hia  coU^e,  was  horn  at.Blaston.ia  LeU 
oeatersbire,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college,.  jCam- 
bridge,  where,  he  commenced.  M*  A.  aud  was.  ceioairkable 
for.  his  sober  and  grave  bebafviouiii,  uot  being. charg£^l>le. 
euea  with  the  venial  levi^es  of  yovAh.  From  tb^  universi^) 
he  was  elected  (most  probably  at  tbe  r^cpmmeodation  o^ 
his  contemporasy  Thomas  Cleivelaod)  scboQl-Jo^aster  .  at 
Hittckley ;  where  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  agd  (as 
appears  by  nn  eatraot  Jrom  tt^ i«gis|er of  thatpari^b)  Ai^r^; 

^1  Gent  Mm.  toIs.  XXVt  attd  X:^tlh;^Brid|maB*»  Leji«l  BibliGgrapl^Sr.-^^ 
JRsckstoss'tf  Gomaientsritf.  >>      ^;<> 
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riedy  at^d  bad  at  ks^t  OM  cliild.^  ikft^r  reisatttiiig 
time  in  the  fitttbful  dwbarge  of  bis  office  at  fitndiley«>* 
school,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Weddingfton,  in  War« 
wickshire;  and,  at  the  begtnniog'of  thercivii  war,  war 
driven  from  his  pariifa,  lilfd  forced  to  tttke  ahekcfr  in  Co« 
ventry.  When  the  ^sseniBly  of  dtrines  whiob  ettablithed 
the  presby  terlan  goyeftiment  m  l#44>.  was  called^  Mr.  Vitieg^ 
who  was  a  good  speaker,  was  tmanimously  cb^eii  of  theitr 
number;  and,  as  Faller  says,  was  the  cbampioii  of  the 
party/  Whti6  be  was  at  Londofi  be  became  tbe  minister 
of  St  Clement  Panes,  and  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  ;- 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire;  and 
was  appointed  master  of  Pembroke  Hali,  in  Cambridge,  in 
1645,  by  the,  earl  of  Manchester,  on  the  ejection  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Lavey ;  but  resigned  that  and  his  living  of  St* 
Lawrence  Jewry  in  1&50,  on  account  of  the  engagement* 
He  joined  in  a  letter  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  oity 
of  London  (presented  Jan.  1,  1645,  to  the  assembly  of  di^ 
vines  sitting  at  Westminster  by  authority  of  parltament),, 
complaining  against  the  independents.  He  was  a  son  of 
thunder,  and  therefore  compared  to  Luther  pyet  moderates 
and  charitable  to  them  that  diffetred  from  him  in  judgment. 
The  parliament  employed  hitt)  in  all  their  treajies.with  the 
king;  and  his  majesty,  thoti(^  ofa  diiFerent  judgment^ 
Valued -him  for  his  ingeniiity^  sibktom  speakmg  to  him' wttb*; 
outtoUthiiig  bis  hat,  which  Mr.  Vines  ttetmrned  with  mosC 
resp^cdPiil  language  and  ge^tui'^s.  ^is'particnhur  was  thee 
more 'remdrkable,  a^  no  otheff -of  tbe^  perUameot  conmb^* 
sldhef^  ever  ni^t' ^ith^Kid  ftsUsie  t^k^^n  of  iocetition.  '  fir^ 
Grey,  in  bis  answer  to  Neal,  relates  that  when -l^;  Yinea: 
ffetnfiietl.frtiffl'thf*^rAiiy,  1i«l*^«iatlr(ess^'  oiie  MrrWalden, 
Btyiii^V^  Brdtbfrr,^  hl3«rhatl^ii^bis<ftet«to  be&n  fdd«dt  .\y«^ 
havd  b^ei^  terM^Mft  our  khig  i#^  ^kUO^  and  a>»A/  hot  ifi 
uDdlfAtand  My  tHftig'liy^ny  coiliefse'nfvith  hioit,  'whicfa£ 
tev6  had''^i^i«l^gi^ft«t  +{beViy;-he  i^  a*»itou»h  of  tfiChci^ni' 
prin<*  a¥*^d^fll4atf>8r  *»dfr*  df  ^kiW^^ur'Saviawifs  idme;- 
He  iV  a^  V^^  pi^blous  f^r*^i  MA^  ns^  Wte  of  .hittfself  jto 
argue' w!Hittf(;'kbMst^^iA^s>0(^  And  '^atamg  attr^cbs. 

kmgs  bf  f sraieii  iltrd  jbdah;'  tti/e>e  #as  ndne^Mre  4ifli»^'^  J 
When  s^n^enfeetbf  dea€h  wa*'^^^rfoar«Terf^n,  thfetjyn^ 
happy  sbVeni^tir,^  kr^.'^l^i^  #adi6  «i^kh  the  -oobeif  ^^Londof^ 
ministers  to^&r  their^sjs^-vice^.t?  pr^X^^^ith  his  majesty 
tne  morning  before  nis  execufion.  BCw.5ilB&  s4l^*^l^w 
tb^Q)^  but.decliuedti)isir  s^ryices^     Vines  was  au  ad,mirable 
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tdnrfar ;  hoir  ami  pious  in  his  conversation,  and  indefa- 
tigsbie  in  his  labours,  which  wasted  his  strength,  and 
brought  him  into  a  consumption  when  he  had  liVed  but 
about  fifty -six  years.  He  was  a  very  painful  and  laborious 
ninisterj  and  «pent  bb  time  principally  amongst  his  pa- 
rtshioliers,  in  piously  etideavourin^  '^  to  make  them  all  of 
onB  piece,  though  they  were  of  different  coloufs,  and  unite 
them  in  judgment  who  dissented  in  affection.^*  .  In  1654 
he  was  joined  in  a  commission  to  eject  scandalous  and  ig- 
norant ministers  and  schoolmasters  in  London.  He  died 
in  1655,  and  wak  buried  Feb.  7,  in  the  parish-churcb  of 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  which  having  been  consumed  in  the 
general  donflagration  of  1666,  no  memorial  of  him  is  there 
to  be  traced.  His  funeral-sermon  waa  preached  Feb.  7,  by 
Dr.  Jacomb,  who  gave  him  his  just  commendation.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  tongue,  a  good  philoIo<« 
gist,  afid  an  admirable  disputant.  He  was  a  thtrough  Cal- 
Tinist,  and  a  bold  honest  man,  without  pride  or  flattery^ 
Mr.  Newcomen  calls  him^'  Disputator  acutissimus,  Concio- 
nator  felicissimus,  Theologus  eximius.*'  Many  funeral 
poems  and  elegies  were  made  upon  his  death. 

Mr.  Vines  was  frequently  called  forth  to  preach  on  pub« 
He  solemnities ;  particularly  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  a  pnbKc  fest,  Nov.  SO,  1642  ;  on  a  thanksgiving,  before 
both  Houses,  July  18,  1644;  at  another  fast,  before  the 
€ommons,  March  10,  1646  ;  and  before  the  House  of  Peiers, 
at  the  funeral  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  Oct.  22,  1646.  Thirty- 
two  of  his  "Sermons'*  were  published  in  1662.*    .  ' 

VINET  (Elias),  a  classical  editor,  translat&r,  and  critid, 
was  born  at  Vinets,  a  small  village  in  SaintongCj  in  15dT. 
He  studied  first  at  Barbesieux,  where  Thuanus,  by  mistake, 
•ays  he  was  born,  and  went  thence  to  Poitiers?,  where *h'e 
fbok  his  decree  of  master  of  arts.'  On  his  ret\ihv-to  fikf* 
besieux,  he  employed  himself  for  some  xivcii  iri  tenchitig^ 
that  be  ihigbt  acquire  enough  tb  bear  his  ekperi6es  af'Pa- 
rrs,  where  be  wished  to  acquire  a  greater  kiiowledg^^  of  .tile 
belles  lettres  and  mathematics,  to  both  of  whidb'  hie  h^i) 
already  in  some  measure  appfred.  In  1341,  bowevi^,  Atf- 
drew  Govea,  principal  of  the  eollege'of  Boitrdeattx,  he^rr 
ing  a  very  advantageous  character  of  him,  invited  bitai  tlri- 
Aet  to  a  professorship,  which  he  held  about  kix  years,  ari^} 

1  Clark's  Li^es. — Nicholii's  Hist,  of  Leicesrershtre,  art.  tfinckley.— Faller't 
1Voiihi«t. — Pack's  D«ftd«rata.'—Clrey's  EiiAiiiiuatNm  of  Neail,  vol.  I.  p.  414. 
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tl^^n .  accompanied  Goreato  Portugal  to  assist  in  founding 
the  colleTC  of  Coimbra  on  the  model  of  tiiat  of  Bourdf^aux* 
Xa  the  following  year^  1548,  on  ttie  death  of  Govea,  he  re<- 
turned  to  Bourdeaux,  and  continued  to  teach  belles  lettre9 
aod  nnathematicsy  until  the  death  of  Gelida,  the  principal, 
in  1558,  whom  he  was  chosen  to  succeed.  He  fillqd  thif 
office  with  great  assiduity  and  reputation  for  twenty-five 
yearsy  at  the  end  of  which  his'  infirmities  obliged  higi  t9 
resign  the  active  part,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retire  upqo 
his  salary,  holding  also  the  title  of  principal.  He  died  at 
feoordeaux  May  14,  1587,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  hi9  ^ge, 
according  to  Saixius;  but.Niceron  gived  1519  as  the  dale  of 
his  birth,  and  1 587  as  that  of  his  death,  and  yet  says  that  he 
died  aged  seventy-eight. 

Vinet  was  a^man  of  indefatigable  (iterary  labour,  a^pd  of 
great  learning.  Scaliger  says  he  never  knew  a  more  learned 
man,  ^<  Nullum  novi  doetioreoL  Vineto ;''  and  it  appears  tbe 
practice  of  noany  laborious  scholars  was  al^o  his,  **  nulla 
dies  sine  tinea.''  He  always  read  with  his  pen  in  bi!$  bandv 
We  have  a  list  of  twenty-eight  publications  by  him,  mo^ 
of  them  editions  of  the  classics,  orancient  authors.  Among 
them  are  editions  of  Tbeognis,  Sidonius-Apolliuari^  JuJUbus 
Solinus^  Proclus,  Eutropius,  Persius,  f  lorus,  CensorinuA^ 
Pomponius  Mela^  and  some  historical  yod  malbei^aticid 
works,  translations,  &c.^  . ; 

VIO*     SeeCAJETAN^ 

VIRET  (Petsr),  an  able  asAistant  in  the  reformationt 
was  born  at  Orbe,  a  little-  town  in  tbe  canton  of  Berne,  in 
rsi  1.  He  studied  at  Paris,  •and  became  acquainted  there 
with  Farel,  whose  fellow-labourer  be  afterwards  was  in  eslav 
blishing  the  reforpimton  in  some  to«pns  of  Swisserland.  Hif 
went  with  him  toOeneva  in  i53i4,  and-  seconded  him  with 
great  ,yigoiir  in  ^very  thing  necesisary  to  be  done  for  the 
abolition^  of  popery.  The  pity  of  Lausanne  having  em* 
hraced  tb?  reformation  in  1536,  it  was  though  proper  tba^ 
Peter  Yiret  should  exercise  tbe  ministerial  function  tbece^ 
i^n^d  be  ioon  gained  the  sifection  s^nd  ^steem  of  th^  iohar 
hitants.  This  appeals  from  tbe  reluctance,  with  y which 
tbey  Vere  brought  to  qqnsent  that  he  ^ou)d  go  to  tbe 
cb^urcb  of  Geneva  icir  six  months,  during  Calviirs .absence 
t^t,  the  conference  at'WoroDs  in  1541,  and  afterwards  at 
tlatist>on.     During  that  time  Viret  became  so  useful  and 
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pdpttlsr,  that  CAlvin»  being  restored  to  b»  flock/ was  esf^ 
cremely  desirous  of  having  bim  for  bis  colleague ;  but  could 
not  prevail  on  bim,  as  he  was  determined  to  return  to  Lau*" 
aanne,*  where  he  remained  until  the  French  reformed 
chdrches  overcame  his  repugnance,  and  prevailed  with 
htm  to  go  to  the'  church  at  Lyons,  where  in  the  midst  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  plague  which  followed,  he  and  bis 
colleagues  continued  to  preach  and  to  propagate  the  doc« 
trines  of  the  reformation  with  equal  courage,  prudence*  and 
success.  . 

Their  tranquillity  was  at  length  disturbed  by  an  edict  of 
Charles  IX.  artfully  procured  by  the  Jesuits,  wbicb  forbad 
the  French  churches  from  having  any  preachers  who  were 
not  natives  of  France*     Vifet  then,   in  1563,  retired  to 
Orange,  whence  the  pious  Jeanne  D^Albret,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, invited  him  to  Beam.     He  preached  al^o  some  time 
at  Ortess,  and  died  in  that  country  in  157 1,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  bis  age.     He  had  always  been  of  a  weakly  4Con$ti- 
tutkm,  and  his  health  had  been  much  injured  by  two  at* 
tempts  on  bis  life  by  the  enemies  of  the  reformation,  once 
when  be  waa  nearly  poisoned  at  Geneva,  i^d  a  second  time 
when  he  received  a  stab  from  a  knife,  and  was  left  fer  d^ad» 
Be  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and  gentle  disposition,  but  of 
Sttch  whining  eloquence,  that  many  of  bis  bearers  conceived 
a  kind  of  attachment  to  him,  although  they  did  not  sub-* 
scribe  to  bis  doctrines.    Of  the  three  great  contemporariea 
in  the  eborch  of  Geneva,  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Virei^  it  waa 
laid  that  Calvin  waa  admired  for  bla  profound  ernditioop 
F^rel  for  hia  zeal  and  warmth,  and  Viret  for  bis  persuasive 
eloquence.    Viret  also,  in  his  writings  at  leaat,  luid  a  happy 
taient  in  turning  the  superstitiona  be  opposed  into  ridicutef 
and  this  be  did  with  such  effect  that  Dupin  and  other  ca- 
tholic biographers  of  later  date  cannot  forgive  bim. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  regard  principally  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  reformed  and  the  Romiah 
church.  They  are  written,  some  in  French  aud  awae  in 
Latin,  and  the  form  of  dialogue  seems  to  have  b^^o  a  fa* 
vourite  with  him.  During  queen  Elizabeth^s  timOf  tb^ 
tnost  popular  writings  of  the  foreign  retormers  were  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  this  compliment,  we  find  paid  to 
nine  of  Viret^s  publications,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  "Ames.  Fmn  the  list  of  hia  whole  works  given  by .  Nice^ 
ron,  we  may  notice,  l.'^De  origine,  continuatione,  usu, 
auctoritate,  at^ue  prsstantia  ministerii  verbi  Dei  et  Sacra* 
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mentoram  ;  et  de  eontroversiis  ea  d%  re  io  CbrMiano  orbe, 
hoc  prsesertim  tseculo  excitatis,  ac  de  «oruai  componendo** 
rum  r^rtione,  libri  octodecioiy '  Gf3n<a^a^  1 554,  folio.  2.  **  In^ 
struction  Ohretienne  en  ladoetrine  dela  lot  etd^  revan-. 
gile,  &C."  ibid.  1564,  folio**  •  . 

VIRGIL,  (in  Latiii,  Puaurs  ViROH.iU&  Maro,)  'the  ino»t 

excellent  of  ait  tbe  anci«fit«Roaian  poeM>  was  born  Oct.  15^ 

U.  C.  684,  B.C.  70,  in  the  coosuUhipof  Pono^ey  and  Cras- 

tMia,  at  a  tillage  called  Asdes,  not  far  frocn,  Mantua.     His 

father  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  low  birth  and  mean  cir^ 

ciimisriJatides ;  biit  by  his  indusitpy  #o  much  recommended 

himself  to  Wit  master,  thai  be  gave  hiai  his  f^augh^r,  named 

Siiaia,  inr  nforriagiey  as  a  reward  dP  his  fidelity.     Our  poet, 

discovering  i^arly  fiKirks  of  a-xrevy  fi^egenii^j  !Hra&  i^ent  at 

twelve  years -old  >to  study  at  Crieincmi!^  ^v^here^he  continued 

tilt  his iddire^ie^nl^  year.;  :He  waa^^iiif^mOY^d  to^  Milan^ 

and  'frotnf  tbMce' to  Naples,  th^n  the:  tr^#i4^nLP^  of  several 

teachers  .  in  pfailcitoph^'  aBdx.palita  JeaHiing^;  »#n4  WPli$d 

kifhseff  hi^rt^ty  to  the  study  of"tbeLb^t..Qrf^k  aiid  Roffi^ 

writers.  -'But -physkiiaild 'arii!lieQi9/tii9»^^^e  h\^  favoorite 

atiences^'-wfatck  lleoukivated  lyilh^mnf b  -i^^^  %p(|  ^o  (hj^ 

c^i'ly^tV^tiire  of  ^eomecriGiillea(rfiii[qg:Wfir9i^i9g,'  [Uroba^ly 

tHat»'*teg«hfcrta:y  or  tfcougjbt,^ ]arcf>riely gpf-  jp^]^spqj\y,  an4 

^lc%n9§s' itl  td&oduotiug  iJl  mb^eot^^^for  ivjtiicb  b^  j/s^so^r^* 

mkrka($t^.  '  Het'leamtdi^the  £fiiaujre99^pbU^$Mph£.qqdef 

the  ci^liBl&t^ted^Sy  ro,>  of^wbonijOiderQ  ^akM,  twifjf^  ^wi^  Ah/e 

greaf^st'^elitibiiiiimi^'bciih.^ot  b9  Uaiu»ing  ^fi^^vUlua  :^  Inf 

«eq^)^till^^€^w}tbiV8fds,ic^is  ikst  ^Uxwa,  .comnpe^eed,  kn 

hM%^h1gfei)^>t^itlfii^Vft^ji«nth...him  wd/8^  Ahlf.  pbili^^^A- 

Mler*Vi^  b^d  <i(^pi8tiedr\hi8;AtndiQ9.%t^NapleS|^  Pcuuttuf 

afflHi&i^,  thltttkMmaidie^a jourfu9)9Jx^^  aiid.f^latfes  sfiffi^ 

MaPrvliAMus^>t»i#cdtt^ta4i<!ei{t0sis^  being>iuadf  knqwn 

to  Au^us€fri,  Wllhih,  Ukeconany  otism  pfi^v%\G^\w^  hf  his  ^Cf* 

toAt^'t^^^f^oeVi>^aiba/ Mery  mnej^  tbe  ^ir  of  fable. 

^N^'^^tt^*  is) ' we  ^  have  <  od  si^taia  knowl^dgf  of  the.  iiM 

ifad^Odcasib#  c^  ¥ii%ii^<stgaing<^0  Rome^  how  bis  coniifx- 

ioW^tth^the^wits^  and'^ioD  of  quality  began,  nor  bow  be 

^ks  irrtiro^iicdd  ti^ihe'  court  of  Au^u$tus..<,  .^ 

'  We  can^nofiiowever  imagine,  that  such  ao  extrao^iparjr 

venlits  could  tie  long  inacti^'e  and  unexertpd.     It  i^  related 

tBat,  in  thcwariftth  of  early  youth,  he  formed  a  noble  de- 

iilgh  of  wfiting  an>heroic  pewm  ^'On  tbe  wars  of  fiomej'* 

*  '•■'•»■■■■.  ^  '/  .\j '.''  •  '       *  ^ 

.  ,  •  Melctuur  Ad^rta. — 13ez»  Iconei.— Gen.  Diet  * 
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hat,  after  some  attempU,  was  diflcearagedl  from  proceedin^i 
by  the  roughness  and  asperily  of  iIm  old  Roman  names^ 
which  not  only  disgoaled  his  delicate  ear,  but,  as  Horace 
expresses  it,  <<  qu»  Tersu  dieese  oon  est«**  He  turned 
himself,  therefore,  to  pastoral ;  and,  behig  captitated  with 
tbe  beauty  and  sweetness  of  Tbeocrkns,  was  ambitious  to 
introduce  this  new  speeiea  of  poetry  among  the  Romans.' 
His  first  performance  in  this  way  is  supposed  to  bare  been 
written  the  year  before  the  death  of  Julius  Csesiarf,wbefi  the 
poet  was  in  his  twenty^fifth  year :  it  is  entitled  ^  Alexis.*^ 
Possibly  **  Pal«mon*'  was  his  second,  which  is  a  close  imi- 
tation of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Idylls  of  Theocritus.  Dr.' 
Warton  places  "  Silenus"  next :  which  is  said  to  have  been 
publicly  recited  on  the  stage  by  Cytberis,  a  celebrated 
comedian.  Cicero,  having  heard  this  eclogue,  cried  out 
in  an  extasy  of  admiration,  that  the  author  of  it  was  '<  mag- 
nsB  spes  altera  Romse  ;*'  esteeming  himself,  say  the  com- 
mentators, to  be  the  first.  But  the  words  may  be  under- 
stood in  a  very  different  sense,  and  more  honourable  to 
Cicero.  The  subject  of  this  eclogue,  we  should  remeoi- 
ber,  was  an  account  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  both  na- 
tural and  moral,  which  had  been  but  lately  illustrated  by 
Lucretius,  an  author,  of  whom  Cicero  was  so  eminently 
fond,  as  to  revise  and  publish  his  work.  Upon  hearing 
therefore  the  beautiful  verses  of  Virgil  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, Cicero  exclaimed  to  this  purpose :  '^  Behold  another  ' 
great  genius  rising  up  among  us,  who  will  prove  a  second 
Lucretius.**  Dr.  Warton  at  least  has  suggested  this  very 
ingenious  and  natural  interpretation.  YirgiPs  fifth  edogue 
is  composed  in  allusion  to  the  death  and  deification  of 
C«sar.  The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  year  712,  havings 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  liberty,  the  veteran  soldiers  be-<  ^ 
gan  to  murmur  for  their  pay;  and  Augustus,  to  reward 
them,  distributed  among  them  the  lands  of  Mantua  and 
Cremona.  Virgil  was  involved  in  this  common  calamity, 
and  applied  to  Varus  and  Pollio,  who  warmly  recommended  } 
him  to  Augustus,  and  procured  for  him  his  patrimony  . 
again^  Full  of  gratitude  to  Augustus,  he  composed  the 
^  'ntyrus,**  in  which  he  introduces  two  shepherds ;  one  of 
them  complaining  of  the  distraction  of  the  times^  and  of  the 
havock  the  soldiers  made  among  the  Mantuan  formers;  the 
other,  rejoicing  for  the  recovery  of  his  estate,  and  pror 
mising  to  honour  the  person  who  restored  it  to  him  as  a 
god.  •  But  our  poet^s  joy  was  not  of  ioog  continuaoce :  for 
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are  told,  that,  when  be  reti)rned..to  take  possession  of 
his  farm,  he  was  violently  assaulted  by  the  intruder,  and 
M'ould  certainly  have  been  killed  by  him,  if  he  had  not 
escaped  by  swimming  hastily  over  the  Mincio.  Upon  this 
unexpected  disappointment,  melancholy  and  dejected,  he 
jfeturned  to  Rome,  to  ren^w  bis  petition;  ai^d,  during  hi$ 
journey,  seems  to  have.. composed  his  ninth  eclogue.  The 
celebrated  eclogue,  entitled  •*PoIlio,"  was  composed  in  the 
yeair  714,  upon  the  following  OQcgsion.  The  consul  Pollio 
on  the  part  of  Antony,  ^nd  Msecen^  on  the  part  of  Cas&ar,. 
had  made  up  the  diflerences  between  them ;  by  agreeing^ 
-that  Octavia,  half  sister  to  Caesar,  should  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Antony.  This  agreement  caused  an  universal  joy; 
and  Virgil,  in  this  eclogue,  testified  his.  Octavia  was  with 
child  by  her  late  husband  Marcellus  ^t  the  time  of  this  mar- 
riage; and,  as  the  Sibylline  oracles  had  foretold,  that  a  child 
was  to  be  born  about  this  time  who  should  rqle  the  world 
a,nd  establish  perpetual  peace,  the  poet  ingeniously  sup- 
poses the  child  in  Octavi£t*s  womb  t|Q,b.e  the  glorious  infant, 
under  wl.ose  reign  mankind  was  t<^  be  happy,  the  golden 
age  to  return  from  heaven,  and  fri^ud  and. violence  to  be  no 
more.  In  this  celebrated  poem,  the  author  with  great  de- 
licacy at  the  same  time  pays  his  court  to  both  the  chiefs, 
to  his  patron  Pollio,  to  Octavia,  and  to  the  unborn  infajnt* 
It  is  dedicated  to  Pollio  by  name,  who  was  at  that  time  con- 
sul, and  therefore  we  are  sure  of  the  date  of  this  eclogue, 
as  it  is  known  he  enjoyed  that  higb  oS^c^  in  the  year  tl4. 
In  the  year  715,  Pollio  was  sent  s^gs^nst  the  Parthini,  a 
people  of  Illyricum  ;  and  during  this  expedition  Virgil  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  beautiful  eclogi^e,  called  '^  Pbarmaceutria.*' 
His  tenth  and  last  Eclogue  is  addressed  to  Callus.  Th^se 
were  our  poetV  first  productions ;  and  we  have  been  the 
fii^ore  circumstantial  in  our  account  of  some  of  them,  as 
many  parti(:ulars  of  his  life  are  intimately  connected  with 
them. 

Being  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  retired  to  Naples,  and 
laid' the  plan  of  bis  inimitable  ^^Georgics,^'  which  he  under- 
took at  the  entreaties  of  Maecenas,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
4hem ;  not  to  rival  and  excel  Hesiod,  as  he  had  lately  don^ 
Theocritus,  but  on  a  noble  and  political  motive,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  country.  Great  was  the  desolation 
occasioned  by  the  civil  wars:  Italy  was  almost  depopulated: 
the  lands  were  uncultivated  and  unstocked :  a  famine  and 
insurrection  en'^ed  :  and  Auj^ustuj  himself  hardly  escaped 
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being  stoned  by  the  people,  who  attributed  this  calamity  to 
ambition.  His  wise  and  able  minister  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  revive  the  decayed  spirit  of  husbandry^  to  in«. 
troiluce  a  taste  for  agriculture,  even  among  the  great ;  and 
could  trot  think  of  a  better  method  to  effect  this,  than  to 
recommend  it  by  the  insinuating  charms  of  poetry.  Virgil 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  his  polite  patron ;  for 
the  ^'Georgics**  contain  all  those  masterly  beauties  that 
might  be  expected  from  an  exalted  genius,  whose  judg* 
nient  and  imagination  were  in  full  maturity  and  vigour, 
and  who  had  leisure  to  give  the  last  polish  and  perfection 
to  bis  incomparable  workmanship.  They  are  divided  into 
four  books;  and  the  subjects  of  them  are  particularly 
iipecified  in  the  first  four  lines  of  the  first  book.  Corn 
and  ploughing  are  the  subject  qf  the  first  book,  vines  of 
the  second,  cattle  of  the  third,  aud  bees  of  ihe  fourth. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  his  forty- fifth  year  when 
he  began  to  write  the  **iE«eid  ;"  the  design  of  which  is 
thus  explained  by  an  able  master  in  classical  literature. 
Augustus  being  freed  from  his  rival  Antony,  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Roman  empire  was  to  be  wholly  in  him ;  and 
though  he  chose  to  be  called  their  father,  he  was,  in  every 
thing  but  the  name,  their  king.  But  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  must  naturally  displease  the  Romans :  and 
therefore  Virgil,  like  a  good  courtier,  seems  to  have  laid 
the  plan  of  his  poem  to  reconcile  them  to  it.  He  takes  ad- 
vantage of  their  religious  turn,  and  of  some  old  prophecies 
that  must  have  been  very  flattering  to  the  Roman  people^ 
as  promising  them  the  empire  of  the  whole  world.  He 
weaves  these  in  with  the  most  probable  account  of  their 
origin,  that  of  being  descended  from  the  Trojans.  He 
shews,  that  j£neas  was  called  into  their  country  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  gods ;  that  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
success(ion  of  kings  from  him  to  Romulus;  that  Julius  CeDsanr 
was  of  this  royal  race,  and  that  Augustus  was  his  sole  hetiv 
The  result  of  which  wa^,  that  the  promises  made  to  the 
Roman  people  in  and  through  this  race,  terminating  m 
Augustus,  the  Romans,  if  they  wo^ld  obey  the  gods,  and 
be  masters  of  the  world,  were  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
new  establishment  under  that  prince.  The  poem,  there- 
fore, may  very  well  be  considered  as  a  political  work  t 
Pope  used  to  saj^,  "  it  was  evidently  as  much  a  party-piece^ 
H:>  Ab>a<om  and  Achitophel :"  and,  if  so,  Virgil  was  not 
bighij  encouraged  by  AugUi»tus  and  Maecenas  for  nothing* 
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Yhe  truth  is,  he  wrote  ia  defence  of  the  new  usurpatioti  of 
Uie  state;  and  ail  that  can  be  offered  in  bis  vindication, 
which  however  seems  enough,  is,  that  the  Roman  go- 
vernment coold  no  longef  be  kept  from  falling  into  a  single 
band,' and  that  the  usurper  he  wrote  for  was  as  good  a  one 
as  they  could  have.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  bis  mo- 
tives for  writing  it,  the  poem  has  in  all  ages  been  highly 
applauded.  Augustus  was  eager  to  peruse  it  before  it  was 
fiiitshed ;  and  entreated  him  by  letters  to  communicate  it* 
Macrobius  has  preserved  to  us  part  of  one  of  VirgiPs  anv 
swers  to  the  emperor,  in  which  the  poet  excuses  himself; 
ivfa6,  however,  at  length  complied,  and  read  himself  the 
aixth  book  to  the  emperor,  when  Octavia,  who  had  just 
lost  her  son  Marcellus,  the  darling  of  Rome,  and  adopted 
•on  of  Augustus,  made  one  of  the  audience.  Virgil  had 
artfully  inserted  that  beautiful  lamentation  for  the  death  of 
young  Marcellus^  beginning  with — *^  O  nate,  ingentem 
luctum  ne  quaere  tuorum^' — but  suppressed  bis  name  tiU. 
he  came  to  the  line-^^^  Tu  Marcellus  erk  f '  upon  hearing 
which  Octavia  could  bear  no  more,  but  fainted  away,  ovef- 
come  with  surprise  and  sorrow.  When  she  recovered,  she, 
made  the  poet  a  present  of  ten  sesterces  for  every  line, 
which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  above  2000/. 

The  **  £neid"  being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but  not 
to  the  perfection  our  author  intended  to  give  it,  he  resolved 
to  travel  into  Greece,  to  correct  and  polish  it  at  leisure. 
It  was  probably  on  this  occasion,  that  Horace  addressed 
that  affectionate  ode  to  him — '^  Sic  te  Diva  potens  C^pri^** 
&c.  Augustus,  returning  victprious  from  the  East„  met 
with  'Virgil  at  Athens,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to  at^ 
tend  the  emperor  to  Italy :  but  the  poet  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fatal  distemper,  whicb^  being  increased  by 
tjie  agitation  of  tl^e  vessel,  put  an  end  to  his  life  as  soon  as 
he  landed  at  J^rundusium.  He  died  Sept.  the  22d,  in  his 
fifty-second  year.*  He  had  CHrdered  in  his  will,  that  the 
**  iEneid^!  should  be  burnt,  as  aq  unfinished  poem ;  but 
Augustus  forbade  it,  and  had  it  delivered  to  Varius  and 
Tucca,  with  the  strictest  charge  to  make  no  additions,  but 
only  to  publish  it  correctly.  He  died  with  such  steadiness 
and  tranquillity,  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  his  own  epitapk 
in  the  following  words : 

'^  Mantua  me  gepuit^  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Partheuope :  cecini  Pkuscua^  llura>  Duces/' 

SD  2 
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Hit  bonet  were  carried  to  Naples,  according  to  his  eamesi 
request ;  and  a  monument  was  erected  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  city*     He  was  of  a  swarthy  complesion,  tall,  of 
«a  sickly  constitution,  afflicted  witii  frequent  bead-acbesand 
spitting  of  bloody  y^ry  temperate,  sober,  and  chaate,  what- 
.ever  may  have  been  surmised  to  the  contrary.     That  he 
•wrote  in  bis  youth  some  indecent  verses  is  not   to   be 
.doubted,  since  the  younger  Pliny,  who  bad  done  the  same. 
Justifies  himself  by  bis  example;  and,  in  his  ^' fiucolics,^^ 
.he  relates  very  criminal  passions ;  bat  it  does  not  thence 
;follow  that  he  was  tainted  with  them.     On  the  contrary,  it 
•is  delivered  down  to  us  as  a  certain  truths  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Naples  gave  him  the  name  of  Partbenia<9,  on  ac- 
count of  the  purity  of  bis  words  and  manners.     He  was  so 
very  bashful,  that  he  frequently  ran  into  the  shops,  to  pre^ 
vent  being  gazed  at  in  the  streets ;  yet  so  honoured  by  the 
Roman  people,  that  once,  coming  into  the  theatre,  the 
whole  audience  rose,  out  of  respect  to  him.     He  was  of  a 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  temper,  spoke  little,  loved  re- 
tirement and  contemplation.     His  fortune  was  not  only 
^easy,  but  affluent :  lie  had  a  delightful  villa  in  Sicily,  and 
,a  fine  bouse  and  well  furnished  library  near  Mascenas's 
gardens  on  the  Esquiline-hill  at  Rome.     He  revised  bis^ 
fverses  with  prodigious  severity,  and  used  to  compare  him- 
.»elf  to  a  she-bear,  which  licks  her  cubs  into  shape.     He  was 
.so  benevolent  and  inoffensive,  that  most  of  his  contempo- 
rary poets,  though  they  envied  each  other,  agreed  in  lov- 
ing and  esteeming  him.     Among  Caligula's  follies  we  may 
.undoubtedly  reckon  bis  contempt  and  hatred  of  Virgil ; 
.who,  he  had  the  confidence  to  say,  b«d  neither  wit  nor 
learning,  and  whose  writings  and  effigy  be  endeavoured  to 
femove  out  of  all  libraries.     The  emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
jus,  on  the  contrary,  called  bim  tlie  Plato  of  the  poets, 
jind. placed  bis  picture  with  that,  of  Cicero  in  the  temple 
iutwbicb  be  bad  placed  Achilles  and  other  great  men.     So 
dM  3ilius  Italicus  tbe  poet,  ^ben  tie  kept  Virgil's  birth- 
.<day«  as  Pliny  relates,  with  greater  solemnity  than  his  own; 
and  so  did\>ur  sir  William  Temple,  wbo  did  '^  not  wonder 
^bat  the  iam6us  Dr.  Harvey,  twben  be  was  reading  Virgil, 
should  sonietimes  throw  bim  down  upon  the  table,  and  say, 
'  Be  bad  a  devir."     With  regard  tq  the  cbaracteristical 
difference  between  Virgil  and  Homer,  so  much  disputed, 
it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the  former  excelled  all 
otiicr  poets  in  Judgment^  and  the  latter  in  invention;  tbe 
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fbtmer  is  the  greater  genius,  the  latter  the  most  correct 
^vriter,  *?  Metbioks  the  two  poets>"  says  Mr.  Pope,.  "  rer 
'«<;inble  the  heroes  they  celebrate.  Homer,  boandless  an4 
irresistible  as  'Achilles,  bears  all  before  biai,  and  sbinet 
more  and  more,  as  the  tumult  increases :  Virgil,  calmly 
daring,  like  iEneas,  appears  nndisturbed  in  the  midst  ot 
the  action,  di^^perses  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with 
tranquillity.  Or,  when  we  look  on  their  machines.  Hornet 
seems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus, 
scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens:  Virgil^ 
Jike  the  same  power  in  his  benevolence^  counselling  witb 
thd^gods,  laying  plans  for  empires^  and  regularly  ordering 
Ilia  whole  creation^  ^ 

The  genuine  an<f  undisputed  works  of  this  poet  are,  tea 
^^  Eclogues,  or  Bucolics/*  four  books  of  ^*  Geotgics/^  and 
the  "^neid,'*  in  twelve  books.  The  "  Culex,*'  the  "  Ci* 
ris/'  and  some  smaller  pieces,  called  ^^  Catalecta,*'  are  sub- 
joined tosotne  editions  of  his  works ;  particularly  to  that  of 
Masvicius,  with  the  notes  of  Servius,  at  Leewardeo,  1717, 
iu  2  vols.  4to ;  whicb  is,  perhaps,  the  best  edition  of  Vir- 
gil, although  that  of  Barman,  at  Amsterdam,  1746,  in  # 
vols.  4to,  bears  a  higher  price.  There  are,  besides  thes^, 
several  good  ones;  as  the  ^^  Elzevir^Sn  1636,  12mo;  ^'  vDe 
la  CerdaV  in  1642,  folio;  that  ^Hn  Usum  Delphini  a 
Ruseo,  1675,''  4to ;  the  "  Variorum"  edition  at  Leyden» 
1630,  3  vols,  dvo;  and  the  edition  of  Heyne,  republished 
in  London  in  1793.  The  versions  of,  and  commentaries 
upon,  his  works  are  imiumerable;  those  into  our  own  lan^^ 
guage  by  Ogilby,  Dryden,  and  Trapp,  are  well  known : 
but  Dr.  Warton's  edition  in  Latin  and  English,  referred  ta 
above,  is  preferable  to  any  of  these,  not  on  account  of  the 
translation  only,  but  because  the  Latin  text  is  correctly 
printed  with  it.  The  "  Bucolics*'  and  "  Georgics"  have 
also  been  published  by  Dp.  ^John  Martyn,  F.  K.  S.  professor 
of  botany  in  Cambridge,  with  an  English  version  in  prose,, 
and  with  useful  and  curious  notes.  ^ 

VITA  LI ANO.     See  DONATI. 

VITA  LIS  (Ordericus),  an  ancient  English  historian, 
was  born  in  1075,  and  -was  the  sou  of  Odeliuus,  chief 
counsellor  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
He  was  first  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 

^. Vita  a  DoDat.--WartoD's  Life,  prefixed  to  bis  Virgil,  1753,  4  vols.  Svo.«« 
£peDce*8  Polymetis.  Dialogue  III.  &c«  &c. 
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was  sent  orer  to  Normandy  to  the  monastery  of  St  Ercole^ 
and  in  bis  eleventh  year  became  a  member  of  the  order  of 
•that  society.  In  bis  thirty-third  year  he  was  admitted  into 
%he  priesthood.  His  history  is  entitled  ^'  Historian  eccle*- 
silMtics  libri  XIII  in  tres  partes  divisi,  quaruro  postrems 
duse  res  per  Normannos  in  Francia,  Anglia,  Sicilia,  Apulia, 
Calabria,  Palest ina,  pie  streneque  gestas,  ab  adventti 
Rollonis  usque  ad  annum  Christi  1124  complectuntur/* 
Nicolson,  in  his  Historical  Library,  gives  but  an  indif^- 
ferent  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  historian  ;  but  baron 
Maseres,  who  has  lately  republished  a  part  of  Vitalis,  along 
with  other  historical  collections  of  ancient  times,  4to,  from 
Duchesne's  '<Scriptore»  Normanni,*'  estimates  him  mora 
highly,  and  recommends  the  publication  of  the  whole. 
There  is  no  other  book,  he  thinks,  that  gives  so  full  and 
authentic  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Orderic  was  living  in  1143,  but 
bow  much  longer  is  uncertain.  * 

VITELLIO,  or  Vitello,  a  Polish  mathematician  of  the 
13th  century,  flourished  about  1254,  We  have  of  his  a 
large  **  Treatise  on  Optics,^*  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  1572,  fol.  Vitello  was  the  first  optical  writer  of 
any  consequence  among  the  modern  Europeans.  He  col- 
lected all  that  was  given  by  Euclid,  Arohimedes,  Ptolomy, 
and  Alha^en ;  though  his  work  is  but  of  little  use  now.  * 

VITRINGA  (Camp£QIUS),  an  eminent  and  learned  pro- 
testant  divine,  was  born  May  16,  1659,  at  Leuwarden,  in 
Friesland.  He  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  divinity  at  L^y- 
den,  July  9,  1679,  and  was  successively  professor  of  ori« 
ental  languages,  divinity,  and  sacred  history  at  Franeker, 
Jn  which  city  he  married,  1681^  and  died  March  3,  1722, 
of  an  apoplexy.  His  works  are,  1 .  an  excellent  **  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,*'  2  vols.  fol.  in  Latin.  8.  *^  Apocalyp- 
seos  anachrisis,'*  1719,  4to.  3.  "  Typas  Theologian  Prac- 
ticae/'  Svo.  4.  ^  Hypotyposis  Historic  et  Chronologice 
sacrsD,"  8vo.  5.  "  Synagoga  vetus,"  4to.  6.  **  Archisy- 
nagogus,  4to.  7.  **  De  Decemviris  otiosis  Synagog«B»''  4to. 
8.  "  Observatioiies  sacrse,''  1711,  4to,  &c.  Campegius  Vi-. 
iringa^  one  of  his  sons,  born  March  23,  1693,  was  alao  pro* 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  and  died  nine  months  after 
bis  fother,  January  11,  1723,  aged  ihirty^-ooe^  leaving  an 

1  MaseiiB'f  "  HistoriB  Aoglicana,"  1807,  4U>.— Du  Chesoc.-^Cave,  fol.  JI. 
•— Nicolson's  Hist  Library. 

*  Hution't  Dictiooary.— Montucla* 
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.**  Abridgment  of  natural  Theology,'*  1720,  44.0,  and  **  Sa- 
cred Dissertatron^,''  which  do  him  honour. ' 

VITRUVIUS  (Marcus  Vitruvius  Poluo),  was  a  oete- 
brskted  Roman  architect,  of  whom  however  nothing  is  knows 
but  what  is  to  be  collected  from  his  ten  b|iooks  ^^  I^e  Arclii*- 
tectura,"  still  extanjt.  In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  book  h« 
informis  us  that  he  vyi^  csire fully  educated  by  bis  parentis^ 
and  instructed  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  acid  sciences;  a 
circumstance  which  jie  speaks  of  with  mueh  gratitude,  lay:- 

.  inp^  it  down  as  certain,  that  no  man  cau  be  a  com  plate  .ar?- 
<:bitect,  without  some  knowledge  and  skill  in  eyery  one  of 
tiiem.  .  And  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book  he  informs  99 
that  he  was  known  to  Julius  C^sar  ;  that  be  wn^  after^ard^i 
recommended  by  Octavia  to  her  brother  Augustus  C.ssbav  ; 
and  that  he  Avas  so  favoured  and  provided  for  by  this  em-, 
peror,  as  to  be  out  of  all  fear  of  poverty  as  loog  ias  be 
might  live. 

It  is  supposed  that  Vitruvius  wa^  born  either  at  Rome  or 
Verona ;  but  it  is  not  known  which.  His  books  of  archi- 
tecture are  addressed  to  Augustus  Ct^sAr,.  apd  npjt.QnJjr 
shew  consummate  skill  in  that  particular  science,  but  aiU9 
very  uncommon  genius  and  natural  abilitieis.  Cardap>  .i9< 
his  ]6tb  book  ^*  De  Subtilitate,**  ranks  Vitruvius  as  one  of 
the  twelve  persons,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  excelled  ajjl 
men  in- the  force  of  genius  and, invention;  and  would  no^ 
have  scrupled  to  have  given  him  the  &rst  place,  if  it  coul4 
be  imagined  that  he  had  delivered  nothing  but  his  own  di#r 
coveries.  These  twelve  persons  were,  Euclid,  Archimi^^^, 
ApoUonius  Pergseus,  Aristotle,  Archytas  of  Tareotum,  Vi* 
truvius,  Aobindus,  Mabomet  Ibu  Moses  the  inventor  qr 
improver  of  Algebra,  Duns  Scotusi  John  Suis^et  surnamed 
the  Calculiutar,  Galen,  and  Heber  of  3pain> 

The  Architecture  of  Vitruvius  has  be^)>  often  printedf^ 
first  at  Rome»  about  148(6.  There  is  a  very  excdjept  edi- 
tion of  Amsterdam  in  1649,  and  of  late  there  have  been 
two  very  fine  qnes,  that  by  Augustus  Rode,  ^Berlin,  ISOQ, 
4to,  and  that  by  Schneider,  at  Leipsic,  1808,  4  i^ok.  8vo. 
The  jipest  manuscript  tpf  Vitruvius  is  in  the  library  at 
Franeker,  Perraudt  alsp,  the  celebrated  .French  architect^ 
gave  an  e;x€etllent  French  translation  of.  the  same,  and 
added  notes  and  figures :  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1673,  and  the  second,  much  improved, 
in  1684.     There  are  also  various  Italian  translations.     Mr. 

'  NiceroQ,  vol.  XXX.  and  toI.  XXXV.— Saxii  OnomasU 
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William  Newton,  an  ingenious  arcbiteoty  and  late  surveycrir 
to  the  wdrks  at  Greenwich  hospital,  published  in  1780—- 
1791,  2  vols.  fol.  curious  commentaries  on  Yitru^us,  illus- 
trated with  figures ;  to  which  is  added  a  description,  with 
figures,  of  the  military  machines  used  by  the  ancients.^ 

VIVES  (Joan  Lewis),  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature^ 
was  born  at  Valentia,  in  Spain,  in  1492.  He  learned  gram- 
mar and  classical  learning  in  his  own  country,  and  went  to 
Paris  to  study  logic  and  scholastic  philosophy,  the  subtleties 
and  futility  of  which  he  had  soon  the  good  sense  to  dis- 
cover, and  when  he  removed  from  Paris  to  Louvain,  be 
there  published  a  book  against  them,  entitled  *^  Contra 
Pseudo-Dialecticos."  At  Louvain  he  undertook  the  office 
of  a  preceptor,  and  exerted  himself  with  great  ability  and 
success  in  correcting  barbarism,  chastising  the  corrupters 
of  learning,  and  reviving  a  taste  for  true  science  and  ele- 
gant letters.  This  so  raised  his  reputation  that  he  was 
chosen  to  be  preceptor  to  William  de  Croy,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  cardinal,  who  died  in  1521.  In 
July  1517  he  was  made,  though  then  at  Lonvain,  one  of 
the  first  fellows  of  Corpus  Christ!  college,  in  Oxford,  by 
the  founder ;  bis  fame  being  spread  over  England,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  great  parts  and  learning  as  for  the  pedn- 
liar  respect  and  favour  with  which  queen  Catherine  of 
Spain  honoured  him.  In  1522  be  dedicated  bis  ^*  Gom- 
nientary  upon  St.  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei''  to  Henry VUi.; 
ivbich,  says  Wood,  w^s  so  acceptable  to  that  prinee,  that 
cardinal  Wolsey,  .by  bis  order,  invited  him  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,-  for  in  a  lett«Tiof  the  car- 
dinal's to  the  university  in  1519,  mention  is  made  of  hi9 
being  then  reader  of  rhetoric,  and  that,  by  the<  cardinal's 
appointment.  He  was  also  employed  to  teach  the  princess 
Mary  polite  literature  and  the  Latin  tongue  r  it  was  for 
ber  use  that  he  wrote  ^*  De  Ratione  studii  puerilis,"  which 
he  addressed  to  his  patroness  que^n  Catharine,  in  1523; 
as  he  did  the  same  year'**  De  institutione  fceminse  Cbris- 
tiansE!,^'  written  by  ber  command.  During  his  stay  in 
^England  he  resided  a  good  deal  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
admitted  doctor  of  law,  and  read  lectures  in  that  and  the 
belles  lettres.  King  Henry  conceived  such  an  esteem  fdr 
him,  that  he  accompanied  his  queen  to  Oxford^  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  lectures  which  he  read  to  the  priiveefis 

<  Tiraboichi,— Hulton'a  Diet.— Saxli  Oaomast. 
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Mary,  who  resided  there :  yet,  when  Vives  afterwards 
presumed  to  speak  and  write  against  the  divorce  of  Ca* 
tfaenne,  Henry  considered  his  conduct  as  criminal,  and 
confined  him  six  months  m  prison.  Haying  obtained  his 
liberty,  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and  resided  at 
Bruges,  where  he  married,  and  taught  the  belles  lettres  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  died  in  1537,  or,  according  toThu-' 
«.t)us,   154U 

•     Vives  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age ;  and 
with  Budseus  and  Erasmus,  formed  a  triumvirate  which  did 
honour  to  the  republic  of  letters.     Their  admirers  have,  as- 
icribed  to  each  those  peculiar  qualities  in  which  tbey  sup* 
fiosed  him  to  exceed  the  other;  as,  wit  to  Budaeus,   elo- 
quence to  Erasmus,  judgment  to  Vives,  and  learning  to 
tfaeoiail.     Dupin^s  opinion  is  somewhat  different :  Erasmus, 
he  says,  was  doubtless  a  man  of  finer  wit,  more  extensive 
learning,  and  of  a  more  solid  judgment  than  Vives ;  Budaeus 
bad  more  skill  in  the  languages  and  in   protane  learning 
tban  either  of  them  ;  and  Vives  excelled  in   grammar,  in 
rhetoric,  and  in  logic.     But  although  Dupin  may  seem  to 
degrade  Viyes,  in  comparison  with  Erasmus  and  Budaeus, 
yet  he  has  not  been  backward  in  doing  justice  to  his  merit. 
**  Vives,"  says  he,  "  was  not  only  excellent  in  polite  tetters^ 
m  judicious  critic,  and  an  eminent  philosopher;  but  he  ap- 
pUed  himself  also  to  divinity,  and  was  successful  in  it.     If 
the  critics 'admire  his  books  '  de  causis  corruptarum  artium,* 
and  *  de  tradendis  disciplinis,'  on  account  of  the  profane 
learning  that  appears  in  theno,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judg-^ 
ment'in  those  matters  ;  the  divipes  ought  no  less  to  esteem 
bis  books  'de  Veritate  Fidei  Christianse,*  and  his  commen* 
tary  upon  St.-Augustin   *  de  Civitate  Dei,*    in  which  he 
shews,  that  he  understood  his  religion  thoroughly.*' 

His  writings  were  printed  at  Basil,  1555,  in  2  vols,  folio; 
bis  commentary 'upon  Sti  Austin  is  not  included,  hut  has 
been  published  separately.  It  discovers  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  philosophy.  Among  his  works  are 
**De  Prima  Philosophia,"  *'De  Explanatione  Essentiarum," 
<*  De  Censura  Veri^"  "De  Initiis,  Sectis,  et  Laudibus  PM- 
losophias,"  and  *<De  corruptis-Artibus  et  tradendis  Disci^ 
plinis.'*  These  writings,  says  Brucker,  of  which  the  two 
last  are  the  most  valuable,  discover  great  strength  of  judg- 
ment, an  extensive  knowledge  of  philosophy,  much  en- 
largement of  conception,  uncommon  sagacity  in  detecting 
the  errors  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  particu* 
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larly  of  Aristotle  aad  liis  followers,  and,  in  fine,  a  osiiid 
oapable  of  attempting  things  beyond  the  standard  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lired.  To  all  this  he  added  great  perspi- 
cuity  and  elegance  of  style,  not  nawoftby  of  the  friend  of 
JErasnius.  IMbrhoff  calls  the  writings  of  Vives,  golden  re- 
mains, which  are  worthy  to  be  carefully  perused  by  all 
learned  men.' 

VIVIANI  (ViNCENTio),  a  celebrated  Italian  mathema* 
tician,  was 'bom  at  Florence  in   1621,   or,   according  to 
some,  in  1628.     He  was  a  disciple  of  the  illustrious  Gali* 
leo,  and  lived  with  him  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age.    After  the  death  of  his  great  master 
he  passed  two  or  three  years  more  in  prosecuting  geome- 
trical studies  without  interruption,  and  in  this  time  it  was 
that  he  formed  the  design  of  his  Restoration  of  Aristeos. 
This  ancient  geometrician,    who  was  contemporary  with 
£uclid,  had  composed  five  books  of  problems  '^  De  Locis 
Solidis,"  the  bare  propositions  of  which  were  collected  by 
Pappus,  but  the  books  are  entirely  lost ;  which  Viviani  un* 
dertook  to  restore  by  the  force  of  his  genius.     He  discon- 
tinued bis  labour,  however^  in  order  to  apply  himself  to 
another  of  the  same  kind,  which  was,  to  restore  the  fifth 
book  of  Apollonius's  Conic  Sections.     While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this,  the  famous  Borelli  found,  in  the  library  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  an  Arabic  manuscript,  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  which  imported,  that  it  contained  the 
eight  books  of  Apollonius^s  Conic  Sections ;  of  which  the 
eighth  however  was  not  found  to  be  ti^sre.    He  carried  this 
manuscript  to  Rome,  in  order  to  translate  it,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages.     Viviani, 
very  unwilling  to  lose  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  procured  a 
certificate  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Arabic  language, 
and  knew  nothing  of  that  manuscript :  he  was  so  jealous  on 
this  head,  that  he  would  not  even  suffer  JBorelli  to  send 
bim  an  account  of  any  thing  relating  to  it.     At  length  he 
finished  his  .book,  and  published  it  1659,  in  folio,  with 
this  title,  *^  De  Maximis  et  Minimis  Geometrica  Divinatio 
in  qutntum  Conicorum  ApoUonii  Pergeei."     It  was  found 
that  he  had  more  than  divined;  as  he  seemed  superior  to 
Apollonius  himself.     After  this  he  was. obliged  to  interrupt 
bis  studies  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  in^an  affair  of  gpreat 

1  ADtonio  Bibl.  Hisp.— Di]piQ.-.-Atb.  Ox.  vol  I.  new  edit.— 'Brttcker.— Sui- 
l»Tt*8  Academie  des  Sciences.-<-Sa»i  Onomast. 
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importance^  which  was,  to- prevent  the  iaundations  of  the 
Tiber,  in  which  Cassini  and  he  were  employed  for  some  time, 
though  nothing  was  entirely  executed.    ^ 

In  1664,  he  bad  the  honour  of  a  pension  from  LouisXIV* 
a  prince  to  whom  he  was  not  subject,  nor  could  be  useful. 
In  consequence,  he  resolved  to  finish  his  Divination  upon 
Aristeus,  with  a  view  to  dedicate  it  to  that  prince ;  but  he 
was  interrupted  in  this  task  again  by  public  works,  and  some 
negotiations  which  his  master  entrusted  to  him.  In  1666, 
he  was  honoured  by  the  grand  duke  with  the  title  of  hts 
first  mathematician.  He  resolved  three  problems,  which 
bad  been  proposed  to  all  the  tnathematicians  of  Europe, 
jand  dedicated  the  work  to  the  m^tnory  of  Mr.  Chapelain, 
under  *  the  title  of  *♦  Enodatio  Problematum,"  &c.  He 
proposed  the  problem  of  the  quadrable  arc,  of  which  Leib- 
nitz and  THospital  gave  solutions  by  the  Calculus  Dif« 
ferentialis.  In  1669,  he  was  chosen  to  fill,  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  place  among  the  eight  foreign  as- 
sociates* This  new  favour  reanimated  his  zeal;  and  he 
published  three  books  of  his  Divination  upon  Aristeus,  at 
Florence  in  1701,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  of  France. 
It  is  a  thin  folio,  entitled  ^^  De  Locis  Solidis  secunda  Divi*- 
natio  Geometrica,*'  &Ct  This  was  a  second  edition  en- 
larged; the  iirs^t  having  been  printed  at  Florence  in  1673. 
yiviani  laid  but  the  fortune  which  he  had  raised  by  the 
bounties  of  his  prince,  in  building  a  magnificent  house  at 
Florence;  in  which  he  placed  a  bust  of  Galileo,  with 
fteveral  inscriptions  in  honour  of  that  great  man  ;  and  died 
in  1703,  at  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

Viviani  had,  says  Fontenelle,  that  innocence  and  simpli^ 
(eity  of  manners  which  persons  commonly  preserve,  who 
have  less  commerce  with  men  than  with  books;  without 
that  roughness  and  a  certain  savage  fierceness  which  those 
often  acquire  who  have  only  to  deal  with  books,  not  with 
men.  He  was  affable,  modest,  a  fast  and  faithful  friend, 
and,  what  includes  many  virtues  in  one,  he  was  grateful  ii| 
the  highest  degree  for  favours.  ^ 

YOETIUS  (GiSBERT),  an  eminent  Dutch  divit^e,  and 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  if  it  nuiy  be  so  called,  who  were  in 
opposition  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  was  born  at  Heus-« 
^n,  March  3,  15Sd,  of  an  ancient  and  considerable  family. 
His  education  commenced  in  the  schools  of  bis  nativepiace^ 

1  Fabroiw  Vit9  Jlaloruiii.-^Cbaiifepie^— Hatton's  XHctionarj*    < 
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and  was  greatly  promoted  by  a  memory  of  more  than  com- 
jnon  retention,  which  be  displayed  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  teachers  and  friendsi  while  he  was  learning  Greek  and 
Latin,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  logic.  It  is  said  that  he 
:could  repeat  without  book  three  entire  comedies  of  Terence, 
as  many  of  Plautus,  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  Metamoi'- 
phoses,  the  first  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  &c.  and  many 
other  extensive  parts  of  the  authors  he  read.  After  finish- 
ing his  classical  course,  he  was  sent  in  1604  to  Leyden, 
where  he  passed  seven  years,  increasing  his  knowledge  dT 
the  Greek  language,  but  particularly  employed  on  *tfae 
study  of  the  belles  lettres,  philosophy,  and  theology.  In 
general  science  he  had*  made  such  progress,  as  to  be  able 
to  give  lectures  on  logic,  during  his  divinity  course,  and 
bad  among  other  pupils  the  celebrated  Burgersdicius,  af- 
terwards professor  of  philosophy  at  Leyden.  Voetius  was 
also  solicited  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor,  but  some  parti- 
cular reasons  prevented  him  at  this  time.  Having  com^ 
pleted  his  academical  studies  in  I611,he  returned  to  Heus- 
den,  and  becanie  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  had 
also  a  design  to  have  visited  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, but  was  long  confined  by  an  illness;  and  on  his  re- 
covery was  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  church  of  Vlymen, 
a  village  between  Heusden  and  Bois-le-Duc.  He  preached 
also  occasionally  at  Engelen,  about  a  league  from  Vlymen, 
and  in  both  places  with  great  ability  and  reputation,  for 
about  six  years..  In  1617  he  accepted  a  call  to  Heusden, 
where  he  settled  for  seventeen  years,  although  repeatedly 
invited  to  superior  situations  in  Rotterdam  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  Provinces.  In  1619,  he  assisted  for  six 
months  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  during  this  time,  along  with 
three  of  his  brethren,  preached  at  Gouda  against  the  Ar- 
minians  or  Remonstrants,  to  whom  be  was  always  a  de- 
cided enemy,  and  was  as  zealous  a  friend  to  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin.  While  at  Heusden,  he  preached  occasionally 
at  other  places,  and  in  1629  to  the  army  which  besieged 
Bois-le-duc,  and  after  the  capture  of  that  city  he  officiated 
there. for  about  nine  months  along  with  three  other  ministers. 
During  his  residence  here,'  he  and  his  brethren  published 
a  sort  of  manifesto,  inviting  all  the  inhabitants,  and  parti- 
f^ularly  the  clergy,  to  a  conference,  either  public  or  private, 
yn  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  refoi^med  and  the  Ro- 
mish church.  Jansenius  answered  this  manifesto  in  a  work 
^ntitl^d  "  Alexipharmacum  civibus  Sylva-ducensibus  pro- 
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'pinatom  adversus  ministrbrum  suorum  fascinum/'  Brussels, 
1630.  This  produced  a  contro,versy,  of  which  we  hav6 
already  given  an  account.  (See  Jansen,  p.  470 — 47 1). 

In  1634,  Voedus  was  invited  to  Utrecht,  where  an  inten* 
tioQ  was  to  found  a  school  for  divinity  and  the  oriental  Ian*' 
guages,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  one  of  the 
Riinisters  of  the  city.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  t\m 
school  was  made  an  university,  Voetius  thought  propet 
now  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  for  that 
^purpose  went  to  Groningen,  where  GoiQarus,  bis  old  mas«> 
;ter,  was  professor.  In  1637,  during  thei  vacation  he  paid  a 
yisit  to  England,  became  acquainted  witli  many  of  the  lite-^ 
rati,  and  inspected  the  public  libraries.  During  three 
years,  after  his  return,  he  executed  the  office  of  divinity 
professor  at  Utrecht,  giving  eight  public  lectures  a  week, 
besides  private  ones,  and  taught  also  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic.  He  was  always  indefatigable  in  bis  studies  and 
duties,  and  when  a  preacher,  long  before  be  caoie  to 
Utrecht,  be  used  to  preach  eight  times  in  a  week. 

It  was  in  16,39  that  he  began  to  attack  Des  Cartes,  and 
although  upon  this  account  Mosbeim  chooses  to  accuse 
him  of  want  of  a  philosophical  spirit,  it  may  be  seen  frooi 
our  account  of  Des  Cartes,  that  men  of  acknowledged  pbi- 
Josophical  spirit  bad  much  reason  to  suspect  that  if  impjety 
was  not  expressed,  it  might  be  inferred  frooi  some  of  the 
prinoiples  of  Des  Cartes.    All  that  can  be  said  against 
Voetius,  if  according  to  tbe  dogmas  of  modern  liberality 
be  must  be  blamed,  is,  that  be  evinced  a  degree  of  zem 
and  warmth  which  was  proportioned  to  the  serious  cdnse*- 
quences  he  expected  from   tbe  spread  of  Caitesianism^ 
^Several  works  were  published  on  both  sides,  tbe  titles  of 
4vbicb  may. be  found  in  apy  of  our  authorities*     Des  Chutes 
defended  his  principles,  and  the  disciples  and  followers  of 
Voetius  being  obliged  to  assist  their  nutster,  the  contro- 
versy became  extensive,    Mosheim  allows  that  Voetius  w;m 
not  only  seconded  by  those  Belgic  divines  who  were  (h» 
most  eminent  at  this  time  for  their  learning,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  their  theology,  such  as  Rivet,  Des  Marets^  and 
Maestricht,  but  was  also  followed  and  applauded  by  ib% 
greatest. part  of  the  Dutch'  clergy.     The  controversy  was 
also  augmented  by  tbe  proceedings  of  certain  doctors,  wb9 
applied  the  principles  and  tenets  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  il- 
lustration of  theological  truth.     The  followers  of  Voetius 
were  called  Voetiaos,  and  the  division  between  them  and 
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the  Cartesians  long  subsisted  in  Holland,  and  was  tb<r 
cause  of  much  disunion!  petty  animosity,  and  controversy. 

Notwithstanding  the  controversies  and^  writings  which 
occupied  a  considerable  pare  of  the  life  of  Voetius,  and 
his  academical  and  pastoral  duties,  be  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  dying  Nov.  1,  1676,  in  bis  eighty-eighth  yean 
The  most  valuable  of  the  works  he  left,  not  of  the  contro- 
versial kind,  is  his'^^  Select® .  Disputatioues  Theologies,"* 
or  Theses,  1 648,  &c.  5  vols.  4to«  Voetius  had  two  sons, 
Daniel  and  Paul,  who  also  left  several  works ;  the  former 
died  in  1660,  the  latter  in  1667.  John  Voet,  son  of  Paul, 
was  doctor  and  professor  of  law  at  Herborn,  and  died  1714^ 
leaving  a  <<  Commentary  on  the  Pandects,"'  Hagse,  173^, 
2  vols.  fol.  which  is  valued,  and  some  other  works  on  law.  ^ 

VOISIN  (Joseph  de),  an  ingenious  doctor,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  He*" 
brew  and  the  Oriental  languages,  was  a  native  of  Bour- 
deaux,  descended  from  a  respectable  fatsily  of  distinction 
in  the  law.  He  at  first  held  the  office  of  counsellor  to  the 
parliament  in  his  native  city ;  but  having  afterwards  chosen 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  raised  to  the  priesthood, 
and  became  preacher  and  almoner  to  Armand  de  Bourbon, 
prince  of  C6nti.  M.  do  Voisin  was  extremely  well  skilled 
in  rabbinical  learning,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authors.  He 
died^l6S5.  His  principal  works  are,  a  '^  System  of  Jewish 
Theology,"'  1647,  4to,  in  Latin ;  a  treatise  *^On  the  Dir 
vine  Law,"  8vo ;  another  ^^  On  the  Jubilee  of  the  Jews," 
tv^  both  in  Latin ;  learned  notes  on  Raymond  Martin's 
«  Pugio  Fidei"  1651 ;  "  Defense  du  Trait6  de  M.  le  Prince 
do  Conti  contre  la  Com^die  et  les  Spectacles,"  1672, 4to  ; 
fL  French  *^  Translation  of  the  Roman  Missal,  4  vols.  i2rao, 
which  made  much  noise,  and  was  suppressed,  yet  it  has 
nevertheless  been  printed  and  sold  since,  &c.  His  enemies 
accused  him  of  intending  to  have  mass  said  in  French,  but 
L'Avocat  maintains  that  he  never  had  such  an  idea.* 

VOITURE  (Vincent),  once  celebrated  as  an  elegant 
French  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  wine-merchant,  and  bom 
at  Amiens  in  1598.  His  talents  and  taste  for  the  Belles 
Lettres  gave  him  considerable  celebrity,  arid  easily  intro* 
duced  him  to  the  polite  world.  He  was  the  first  in  France 
distinguished  for  what  is  cMed  bl  bd  esprii ;  and,  though 
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this  is  all  the  merit  of  bis  writings,  yet  this  merit  was  then 
greaty  because  it  was  uncooimon.     His  raputation  opeoed 
his  way  to  court,  and  procured  him  pensions  and  honour- 
able employments.     He  was  sent  to  Spain   about   some 
affairs,  whence  out  of  curiosity  he  passed  over  to  Africa^ 
He  was  mightily  caressed  at  Madrid,  where  he  composed 
verses  in  such  pure  and  natural  Spanish,  that  every  body 
ascribed  them  to  Lopez  de  Vega.      IE  appears   by  bia 
<^  Letters,^'  that  he  wd«  in  England  in  1633.     He  mado 
two  journeys  to  Rome,  where  in  1633  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Humoristi;  as  he  had. been  of 
the   French  academy  in  1634.     He  was  the  person  em^ 
ployed  to  carry  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV.  to 
Florence ;  and  h^  a  place  in  the  household  of  that  mo- 
narch.    He  had  several  considerable  pensions  from  tb^e 
court ;  but  the  love  of  play  and  women  kept  him  from 
being  rich.     He  died  in  164S.     He  wrote  verses  in  French,. 
Spanish,  and  ItaUau ;  and  there  are  some  v^y  fine  lin€» 
written  by  him,  but  they  are  but  few.     His  letters  make 
the  bulk  of  his  works ;  and  have  been  often  printed  in  2 
vols.  12mo.     They  are  elegant,  polite,  and  easy  ;  but^  like 
the  genius  of  the  writer,  without  nerves  or  strength,     Boi-* 
leau  praises  Voiture  excessively ;  and  doubtless,  considered 
as  a  polisher  and  refiner  in  a  barbarous  age,  be  was  a  writee 
to  be  valued ;  yet  his  letters  would  not  now  be  thought  mo^ 
dels,  and  are  indeed  seldom  read.     Voiture^  says  Voltaii^» 
gave  some  idea  ^^  of  the  superficial  graces  of  that  episto-r 
lary  style,  which  is  by  no  means  the  best,  because  it  aifSA 
at  nothing  higher  than  pleasantry  and  amusement.     His 
two  volumes  of  letters  are  the  mere  pastime  of  a  wanton 
imagination,  in  which  we. meet  not  with  one  that  is  instruc* 
live,  not  one  that  flows  from  the  heart,  that  paints  tbo 
manners  of  the  times,  or  the  characters,  of  men :  they  are 
rather  an  abuse  than  an  exercise  of  wit."     With  all  this 
tnsignificanoe,  Voiture^s  letters  cost  him  much  labour :  a 
single  one  took  nearly  a  fortnight,  a  proof  that  his  wil 
came  slower  in  writing  than  in  conversation^  otherwise  be 
would  never  have  been  the  delight  of  every  company,. 
Pope  appears  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  these  letters^ 
as  he  thought  them  a  suitable  present  for  Miss  Blount,  and 
never  seems  to  have  suspected  that  this  was  not  paying  that 

•  lady's  delicacy  any  great  compliment.^ 

« 
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VOLKOF  (FeoDOR)y  the  Garrick  of  Russia,  whose  ta* 
ients  for  the  stage  were  a&  great  as  those  of  Siimorokof  for 
dramatic  composition,  was  a  tradesman's  son  at  Yaroslaf. 
This  surprising  genius,  who  was  born  in  1729,  having  dis- 
covered very  early  proofs  of  great  abilities,  was  sent  for 
bis  education  to  Moscow,  where  he  learnt  the  German 
tonji^ue,  music,  and  drawing.  His  father  dying,  and  his 
mother  marrying  a  second  husband,  who  had  established  a 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  he  applied  himself 
to  that  trade  ;  and,  going  upon  the  business  of  bis  father-* 
in-law  to  Petershurgh  about  1741,  his  natural  inclination 
for  the  stage  led  him  to  frequent  the  German  plays,  and 
to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  actors* 
Upon  his  return  to  Yaroslaf,  he  Constructed  a  stage  in  a 
large  apartment  at  his  father-in-law's  house ;  painted  the 
scenes  himself;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  four  bro- 
thers, acted  several  times  before  a  large  assembly.  Their 
first  performances  were  the  scriptural  histories  composed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Rostof;  these  were  succeeded  by  the 
tragedies  of  Lomonozof  and  Sumorokof ;  and  sometimes 
satirical  farces  of  their  own  composition  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Yaroslaf.  As  the  spectators  were  admitted  gratis 
at  every  representation,  his  father-in-law  objected  to  the 
expence.  Accordingly  Voikof  constructed  in  1750,  after 
bis  own  plan,  a  large  theatre,  partly  by  subscription,  and 
partly  at  his  own  risk  :  having  supplied  it  with  scenes 
which  he  painted  himself,  and  dresses  which  he  assisted  in 
making,  and  having  procured  an  additional  number  of 
tctors,  whom  he  regularly  instructed,  he  and  his  troop 
performed  with  great  applause  before  crowded  audiences, 
who  cheerfully  paid  for  their  admission.  In  1752  the  em** 
press  Elizabeth,  informed  of  their  success,  summoned  them 
to  Petersburg,  where  they  represented  in  the  theatre  of 
the  court  the  tragedies  of  Sumorokof.  In  order  to  form 
the  new  troop  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  the  four' 
principal  actors  were  placed  in  the  seminary  of  the  cadets, 
where  they  remained  four  years.  At  the  conclusion  of 
that  period  a  regular  Russian  theatre  was  estabMshed  at  the 
court,  three  actresses  were  admitted,  Sumorokof  was  ap- 

Sbinted  director,  and  1000/.  was  allowed  for  the  actors, 
ieside  this  salary,  they  were  permitted  to  perform  once  a 
week  to  the  public,  and  the  admission-money  was  distri- 
buted among  them  without  deduction,  as  the  Rights,  iipusicy 
and  dresses,^  were  provided  at  the  expeoce  of  t^«  empress. 
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'  ^he  chief  performances  were  the  tragedies  and  comediei 
nf  Sumorokof,  and  translations  from  Moliere  and  othet 
French  writers.  *  The  company  continued  to  Hourish  under 
the  patronage  of  Catharine  II.;  and  the  salaries  of  the 
actors  were  gradually  increased  to  22001.  per  annum.  Vol- 
kof  and  his  brother  were  ennobled,  and  received  from  their 
imperial  mistress  estates  in  land :  he  performed,  for  the 
last  time,  at  Moscow,  in  the  tragedy  of  Zemira,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1763,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  equally  excelled  in  tra- 
gedy and  comedy;  and  his  principal  merit  consisted  in 
characters  of  madness.  He  was  tolerably  versed  in  music^ 
and  was  no  fndifFerent  poet.' 

VOLTAIRE  (Marie-Francis  Arouetde),  the  greatest 
literary  character  which  France  produced  in  the  last  cen-^ 
tury,   was  born  at  Paris,  February  20,  1694.     His  father, 
Francis  Arouet,  was  ^^  ancien  notaire  du  Ch^telet,''  and 
treasurer  of  the  chamber  of  accounts;  his  mother,  Mary- 
Margaret   Daumart.      At  the  birth  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five  years  and  some 
months,  there  was  little  probability  of  bis  being  reared, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  he  continued  remarkably  feeble* 
In  his  earliest  years  he  displayed  a  ready  wit  and  a  sprightly 
imagination  :  and,  as  he  said  of  himself,  made  verses  be- 
fore he  was  out  of  his  cradle.     He  was  educated  under  Fa- 
ther  Por6,  in  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great ;  and  such 
was  his  proficiency,  that  many  of  his  essays  are  now  exist" 
ing,  which,  though  written  when  he  was  between  twelve  and 
fourteen,  shew  no  marks  of  infancy.     The  fanyous  Ninon 
de  TEnclos,  to  whom  this  ingenious  boy  was  introduced, 
left  him  a  legacy  of  2000  livres  to  buy  him  a  library.    Hav~ 
ing  been  sent  to  the  equity-schools  on  his  quitting  college, 
he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  dryness  of  the  Jaw,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  Muses.    He  was  admitted  into 
the  company  of  the  abb6  Chaulieu,  the  marquis  de  la  Fare, 
the  duke  de  Sully,  the  grand  prior  of  Venddme,  marshal 
Villars,  and  the  chevalier  du  Bouillon ;  and  caught  from 
(hem  that  easy  taste  and  delicate  humour  which  distinguish- 
ed the  court  of  Louis  XIV.     Voltaire  bad  early  imbibed  a 
turn  for  satire ;  and,  for  some  philippics  against  the  govern- 
ment, was  imprisoned  almost  a  year  in  the  Bastile.     He 
had  before  this  period  produced  the  tragedy  of  '*  Oedipus/* 

^  Coxe^B  Travels  I  a  Russia,  Sec,  vol.  1 1. 
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which  was  represented  in  17  IB  with  great  success ;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  happening  to  see  it  performed,  was  scr 
delighted,  that  be  obtained  his  release  from  prison.  The 
poet  waiting  on  the  duke  to  return  thanks :  *<  Be  wise," 
43id  the  duke,  '^  and  I  will  take  care  of  you.*'  ^^  I  am  infi- 
nitely obliged,''  replied  the  young  man;  *'but  I  intreat 
your  royal  highness  not  to  trouble  yourself  any  farther 
about  my  lodging  or  board."  His  father,  whose  ardent 
wish  it  was  that  the  son  should  have  been  an  advocate,  was 
present  at  one  of  the  representations  of  the  new  tragedy  : 
be  was  affected,  even  to  tears,  embraced  his  son  amidst  the 
fielicitatio.ns  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  never  more,  from 
that  time,  expressed  a  wibh  that  be  should  become  a 
law}*er.  About  1720,  he  went  to  Brussels  with  Madam  de 
Bupelmonde.  The  celebrated  Bousseau  being  then  in 
that  city,  the  two  poets  met,  and  soon  conceived  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  for  each  other.  Voltaire  said  one 
day  to  Rousseau,  who  was  shewing  him>'  An  Ode  to  Pos- 
terity," "  This  is  a  letter  which  will  never  reach  the  place 
of  its  address."  Another  titne,  Voltaire,  having  read  a  sa- 
tire which  Bousseau  thought  very  indifferent,  was  advised 
to  suppress  it,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  be  ^^  had 
lost  his  abilitie6,  and  preserved  only  his  virulence."  Such 
mutual  reproaches  soon  inflamed  two  hearts  already  suffi- 
ciently estranged.  Voltaire,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  pro- 
duced, in  1722,  his  tragedy  of  *^  Mariamne,"  without  suc- 
cess. His  "Artemira"  bad  experienced  the  same  fate 
in  1720,  though  it  had  charmed  the  discerning  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  poetry.  These  mortifications,  joined  to 
those  which  were  occasioned  by  his  principles  of  impru- 
dence, bis  sentiments  on  religion,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
tamper,  induced  him  to  visit  England,  vVhcre  he  printed 
his  *^  Heoriade."  King  George  L  and  particularly  the 
p^riucess  of  Wales  (afterwards  queen  Caroline)  distinguished 
him  by  their  protection,  and  obtained  for  him  a  greiat  num- 
ber of  subscriptions.  This  laid  the  (ourYdation  of  a  fortune, 
Wihicb  was  afterwards  considerably  increased  by  the  sale  of 
his  writings,  by  the  munificence  of  princes,  by  commerce, 
by  a  habit  of  regularity,  and  by  an  oecooomy  bordering  on 
avarice,  which  be  did  not  shake  off  till  near  the  tnd  of  his 
liTe.  On  his  return  to  France,  in  1728,  be  placed  the 
money  he  carried  with  him  from  England  into  a  lottery  esta- 
blished by  M.  Desforts,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances; 
he  engaged  deeply,  and  was  successfuL     The  speculations 
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of  finance,  however,  did  not  check  hi&  attachment  to  the 
belles  lettres,  his  darling  passion.  In  1730,  he  published 
**  Brutus/*  the  most  nervous  of  all  his  tragedies,  which  was 
fnore  applauded  by  the  judges  of  good  writing  than  by  the 
spectators.  The  first  wits  of  the  time,  Fontenelle,  La 
IVIotte,  and  others,  advised  him  to  give  up  the  drama,  as 
not  being  his  proper  forte.  *  He  answered  them  by  publish- 
ing '^  Zara,"  the  most  affecting,  perhaps,  of  all  his  trage- 
dies. His  ^*  Lettres  Pbilosophiques,"  abounding  in  bold 
0xpres$ioD6  and  indecent  witticisms  against  religion,  hav^ 
irtig  been  burnt  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris^  and 
a  warrant  being  Issued  for  apprehending  the  author  in  1733, 
Voltaire  very  prudently  withdrew  ;  and  was  sheltered  by  the 
marchioness  du  Chatelet,  in  her  castle  of  Cirey,  on  the 
borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  who  entered  with 
him  on  the  study  of  the  ^'  System*'  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
*'  Principia"  of  Newton.  A  gallery  was  built,  in  which 
Voltaire  formed  a  good  collection  of  natural  history,  and 
made  a  great  many  experiments  on  light  and  electricity. 
He  laboured  in  the  mean  time  On  his  ^^  Elements  of  the 
Newtonian  Philosophy,*'  then  totally  unknown  in  France, 
and  which  the  numerous  admirers  of  Des  Cartes  were  very 
little  desirous  should  be  known.  In  the  midst  of  these  phi- 
losophic pursuits,  he  produced  the  tragedy  of  *^  Alzira.*' 
He  was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his  age  and  genius,  as  was 
evident  from  the  tragedy  of  *'  Mahomet,*'  first  acted  in 
1741  ;  but  it  was  represented  to  the  "  procureur  g^n6ral** 
as  a  performance  offensive  to  religion  ;  and  the  author,  by 
order  of  cardinal  Fleury,  withdrew  it  from  the  stage.  **  Me- 
rope,'*  played  two  years  after,  1743,  gave  an  idea  of  a  spe- 
cies of  tragedy,  of  which  few  models,  have  existed.  It  was 
at  the  representation  of  this  trajgedy  that  the  pit  and  boxes 
were  clamorous  for  a  sight  of  the  author ;  yet  it  was  se- 
verely criticised  when  it  came  from  the  press.  He  now  be- 
came a  favourite  at  court,  through  the  interest  of  madam 
d'Etoile,  afterwards  marchioness  of  Pompadour.  Being 
employed  in  preparing  the  festivities  ,that  were  celebrated 
on  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  he  attained  additional  ho- 
nours by  composing  "  The  Princess  of  Navarre.'*  He  was 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  in  ordinary, 
and  historiographer  of  France.  The  latter  office  had,  till 
his  time,  been  almost  a  sinecure ;  but  Voltaire,  who  had 
written,  under  the  direction  of  the  count  d'Argenson,  the 
"  History  of  the  War  of  1741,"  was  employed  by  that  dii- 
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Ulster  in  many  important  negociations  from  ITI'^  to  174?  ; 
the  project  of  invading  England  in  1746  was  attributed  ta 
him ;  and  he  drew  up  the  king  of  France^s  manifesto  in  favour 
of  the  pretender.  He  bad  frequently  attempted  to  gain  ad- 
mittance into  the  academy  of  sciences,  but  could  not  obtain 
bis  wish  till  1746  *^  when  he  was  the  first  who  broke  through 
the  ab»urd  custom  of  filling  an  inaugural  speech  with  the 
fulsome  adulatk>n  of  Richelieu ;  an  example  soon  followed 
by  other  academicians.  From  the  satires  occasioned  by 
this  innovation  he  felt  so  much  uneasiness,  that  be  was  glad 
to  retire  with  the  marchioness  du  Chateletto  Lunevilie,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  king  Stanislaus.  The  marchioness 
dying  in  1749^  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  stay 
was  but  short,  Though  he  had  many  admirers,  he  was  per« 
petually  complaining  of  a  cabal  combined  to  filch  from  him 
that  glory  of  which  he  was  insatiable.  *^  The  jealousy  and 
manceuvres  of  a  court/'  he  would  say,  *'  are  the  subject  of 
conversation;  there  is  more  of  them  among  the  literati.'' 
His  friends  and  relations  endeavoured  in  vain  to  relieve 
his  anxiety,  by  lavishing  commendations  on  him,  and  by 
exaggerating  bis  success.  He  imagined  be  shoold  find  in 
a  foreign  country  a  greater  degree  of  applause,  tranquillity, 
and  reward,  and  augment  at  the  same  time  both  bis  fortune 
and  reputation,  which  were  already  very  considerable. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  repeatedly  invited  him  to 
bis  court,  and  who  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  got 
him  away,  from  Silesia,  attached  him  at  last  to  his  person 
by  a  pension  of  22,000  iivreis,  and  the  hope  of  farther  fa- 
vour t*  From  the  particular  respect  that  was  paid  to  him^ 
bis  time  was  now  spent  in  the  most  agreeable  manner;  hi» 


*  **  From  my  acquaintance  with 
Lr>iiisXV.'ft  mii^tress  (afterwards  Mad. 
Pompadour),  in  1746,  [obtained/'  says 
Vi/ltaire,  **  rewards  which  had  never 
been  granted  to  my  works  or  my  ser- 
vises.  I  waii  deemed  worthy  to  be  one 
of  the  forty  useless  members  of  the 
academy,  was  appointed  historiogra- 
pher 6f  France,  and  created  by  the 
king  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  ordinary 
•f  his  chamber.  Voltaire." 

f  'M  set  aut  for  Potsdam  in  June 
17i)0.  As:o1pha  did  not  meet  a  kinder 
rece^)tion  in  the  palace  of  Aiciua.  To 
be  )o<lged  in  the  same  apartments  that 
raarahal  Saxe  had  occupied,  to  have 
the  royal  cooks  at  my  command  when 
I  chose  to  dine  alone,  and  the  royal 


roacbmen  when  I  had  an  inclination  to 
ride,  were  trifling  favours.  Our  sup- 
pers were  very  agreeable.  If  I  am  not 
deceived,  I  think  we  haU  much  wit. 
The  king  was  witty,  and  gave  occasion 
of  wit  to  others ;  and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  1  uever  found  myself  so 
much  at  my  ease.  I  worked  two  hours 
a  day  with  his  majesty,  corrected  bis 
works,  and  never  failed  highly  to  praise 
whatever  was  worthy  of  praise,  though 
I  rejected  the  dross.  I  gave  him  de- 
tails of  all  that  was  aecei^sary,  in  rhe- 
toric and  criticism,  for  his  use;  h« 
profiled  by  my  advice,  and  his  genius, 
assisted  him  more  effectlialty  than  my 

lessons.  VOLTAIRK.'*' 
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iapartmei^ts  were  under  those  of' the  king,  whom  he  was 

tallowed  to  visit  at  stated  hours,  to  read  with  him  the  best 

works  of  either  ancient  or  modern  authors,  and  to  assist  his 

majesty  id  the  literary  productions  by  which  he  relieved 

•the  cares  of  government.     But  this  happiness  was  soon  at 

•an  end  ;  aud  Voltaire  saw,  to  his  mortification,  when  it  was 

•too  late,  that,  where  a  inan  is  sufficiently  rich  to  be  master 

of  himself,  neither  his  liberty,  his  family,  nor  his  country, 

should  be  sacrificed  for  a  pension.     A  dispute  which  oar 

poet  bad  with  Maupertuis,  the  president  of  the  academy 

■at  Berlin,  was  followed  by  disgrace*.     It  has  b^en  said 

that  the  king  of  Prussia  dismissed  him  with  this  reproof: 

**  I  do  not  drive  you  away,  because  I  called  you  hither ;  I 

do  not  take  away  your  pension,  because  I  have  given  it  to 

you  ;  I  only  forbid  you  my  presence."     Not  a  word  of  this 

is  true ;  the  fact  is,  that  he  sent  to  the  king  the  key  of  his 

office  as  chamberlain,  and  the  cross  of  the  order  of  merit, 

with  these  verses : 

^  Je  les  re^us  avec  tendresse  5 
Je  vous  les  rends  avec  douleur, 
Comme  un  amant  jaloux,  dans  sa  mauvaise  liummu', 
Itend  le  portrait  de  sa  maitresse.*' 

But  the  king  returned  him  the  key  and  the  ribbon.  Things 
assumed  a  different  aspect  when  he  took  shelter  with  the' 
duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha.  Maupertuis,  as  Voltaire  himself 
related,  took  the  advantage  of  misrepresenting  him  in  his 
absence ;  and  he  was  detaiued  by  the  king's  order,  at  Franc- 


*  His  leavUig  Potzdam  be  ascribes 
to  this  incident : — "  One  La  Metrie,  a 
physician,  an  atheist,  and  the  kinj^'s 
reader,  told  his  majesty  one  day  after 
the  lecture,  that  there  were  persons 
exceeding  jeaioos  of  my  favour  and 
fortune.  *  Be  quiet  a  while,'  said  Fre- 
deric,  *  we  squeeze  the  orange,  and 
throw  it  away  when  we  have  swallowed 
the  joice.'  La  Metrie  dtd  not  forget 
to  repeat  to  me  this  iine  apophjthegm, 
worthy  Dionysiuo  of  Syracuse  !  From 
Mlat  time  I  determined  to  take  aM  pos- 
sible care  of  the  orange-peel. — I  had 
about  12,000  louis  to  place  out  at  in- 
terest, but  was  determined  it  should 
not  be  in  the  territories  of  my  Alcina. 
1  found  an  advantageous  opportunity 
of  lending  them  upon  the  estates  which 
the  duke  of  Wirtemburg  possefsed  in 
France.  The  king,  who  opened  all 
my  letters,  did  not  doubt  of  my  ioten. 


tion  to  quit  his  service.  Tlie  furor  <^ 
rhyming,  however,~still  possessing  him* 
as  it  did  Divnysius,  1  was  obliged  con- 
tinually to  poi-e.  and  again  revise  bit 
*  History  of  Brandeobourg/  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  works.  Maupertuis,  who 
knew  the  anecdote  of  the  orange-ped, 
spread  a  report  that  I  had  said  *  th^ 
place  or  king^s  atheist  was  vacant'  (by 
the  death  of  La  Metrie).  This  calum- 
ny did  not  succeed  ;  but  he  afterwards 
added,  [  had  also  said  *  the  kii\g't 
poetry  was  bad*;'  and  tbis  answered  his 
purpose.  From  this  time  forward  I 
found  the  king's  suppers  were  no  Ion- 
ger  so  merry  ;  I  had  fewer  verses  to 
correct,  and  my  disgrace  was  complete. 
I  once  more,  however,  supped,  at  hi:, 
des^ire,  tike  Damocles  $  alter  which  & 
parted,  with  a  promise  to  return,  but 
with  a  firm  design  never  to  see  him 
more.  Voltairs.** 
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fort  on  the  Maine,  till  he  bad  given  up  a  volume  of '<  Rojsl 
Verses*^'  Having  regained  his  liberty,  be  endeavoured  to 
negociate  a  return  to  Paris ;  but  this  be  was  not  able  to 
accomplish^  since  one  of  his  poems,  the  ^^  Pucelle  D'  Or~ 
leans/*  which  was  both  impious  and  obscene,  had  becrun 
to  make  a  noise.  He  was  resident  for  about  a  year  at  Col- 
war,  whence  retiring  to  Geneva,  he  purchased  a  beau- 
tiful villa  near  that  city,  where  he  enjoyed  the  homages 
of  the  Genevans,  and  of  occasional  travellers ;  and  for  a 
short  time  was  charmed  with  his  agreeable  retirement, 
which  the  quarrels  that  agitated  the  little  republic  of  Ge- 
neva compelled  him  soon  to  quit.  He  was  accused  of  pri^- 
Tately  fomenting  the  disputes,  of  leaning  towards  the  pre- 
Tailing  party,  and  laughing  at  both.  Compelled  to  aban^ 
don  Les  Delices  *  (which  was  the  name  of  his  country- 
bouse),  he  fixed  himself  in  France,  within  a  league  of 
Geneva,  in  Le  Pays  de  Gex,  an  almost  savage  desert, 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  fertilizing.  The  village  of 
Ferney,  which  contained  not  above  50  inhabitants,  be- 
came by  his  means  a  colony  of  1200  persons,  successfully 
employed  for  themselves  land  for  the  state.  Numbers  of 
artists,  particularly  watchmakers,  established  their  manu- 
factures under  the  auspices  of  Voltaire,  and  exported  their 
wares  to  Russia,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy.  He 
rendered  his  solitude  still  more  illustrious  by  inviting 
thither  the  great  niece  of  the  famous  Corneille,  and  by 
preserving  from  ignominy  and  oppression  Sirven  and  the 
family  of  Calas,  whose  memory  he  caused  to  be  restored. 
In  this  retirement  Voltaire  erected  a  tribunal,  at  which  he 
arraigned  almost  all  the  human  race.  Men  in  power,  dread- 
ing the  force  of  his  pen,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  esteem. 
Aretiti,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  received  as  many  insults 
as  rewards.  Voltaire,  with  far  more  wit  and  address,  ob- 
tained implicit  homage.  This  homage,  and  some  generous 
actions,  which  he  himself  occasionally  took  care  to  pro- 
claim, either  with  a  view  that  they  should  reach  posterity, 
or  to  please  the  curious^  contributed  as  much  to  extend  his 

♦  "There  were  two  estates,  abont  the  territories  of  Geneya,  and  in  France, 

a  league  from  Geoeva,   which  bad  fur<  I  have  heaid  much  of  liberty,  but  I  do 

merly  ei^oyed  all  the  privileges  of  that  not  believe  there  is  an   individual  in 

city  ;  and  1  had  the  good  fortune  tu  ob-  Europe  who  had  wrought  his  own  free* 

tain  a  brevet  from  the  king,  by  which  dom  like  me.     Let  those  who  will,  fol- 

those  privileges  were  continued  to  me.  low  my  example  j  or  rather,  those  who 

At  last  I  so  managed  my  destiny,  that  can.  VotTAiaB." 

1  wai  independent  in  Switzerland,  in 


\ 
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deputation  a£(  the  marks  of  esteem  and  bounty  he  bad  re<^: 
ceived  from  sovereign  princes.     The  king  of  Prussia^  wiihr 
^n^hom  he  still  maintained  an  uninterrupted  correspondence)' 
had  his  statue  madd  in  porcelain,  and  sent  to  him,  with  the 
word  IMMORTAL!  engraven  on  ^its  base.     The  empress  of 
Russia  sent  him  a  present  of  some  magnificent  furs,  and  a 
V>ox  turned  by  her  own  hands,  and  adorned  with  his  por* 
trait  and  20  diamonds.     These  distinctions  did  not  pneveni 
his  sighs  For  Paris.     Overloaded  with  glory  and  wealth,  he 
M^as  not  happy,  because  he  never  could  content  himself 
irvith  what  he  possessed.     At  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
1778,  he  determined  to  exchange  the  tranquillity  of  B'eri 
ney  for  the  incense  and  bustle  of  the  capital,  where  he 
met  with   the    most   flattering   reception.     Such    honour! 
were  decreed  him  by  the  academies  as  till  then  had  been 
unknown;  he  was  crowned  in  a  full  theatre,  and  distin^ 
guished  by  the  public  with  the  strongest  enthusiasm..     But 
the  philosopher  of  fourscore   soon   fell   a.  victim  to  this 
indiscreet  odiciousness :  the  fatigue  of  visits  and  attend^ 
once  at  theatrical  representations,  the  change  of  regimen 
and   mode    of    living,    inflamed   his  blood,    already    toe 
much  disordered.     On  his  arrival,  he  had  a  violent  baet 
morrhage,  which  greatly  impaired  him.     Some  days  before 
his  last  illness,  the  idea  of  approaching  death  tormented  him. 
Sitting  at  table  with  the  marchioness  de  Villette,  at  whose 
house  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  after  a  solemn  reverie^ 
he  said,  ^<  You  are  like  the  kings  of  Egypt,  wbo^  whea 
they  were  at  meat,  had  a  death's  head  befoce  them."     Oa 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  said,  ^^  he  was  come  to  seek  glory 
and   death  ;'\  and   to   an   artist,  who   presented   him   the 
picture  of  his  triumph,  replied,  ^'  A  tomb  would  be  fitter 
for  me  than  a  triumph."     At  last,  not  being  able  to  ob^- 
tain   sleeps  he   took  a  large   dose  of  opium,    which  de- 
prived   him    of  his  senses.      He  died  May  30,   1778;  and 
was  buried  at  Sellices,  a  Benedictine  abbey  between  No* 
gent  and  Troyes.     Many  accounts  have  been   published 
respecting  his  behaviour  when  in  the  nearer  view,  of  death. 
Some  of  these  are  so  contradictor)',  that  it  is  difficult  to 
attain    the   exact    truth.       His    infldel    friends,    Diderot, 
D*Alembert,  and  others,  took  every  pains  to  represent  that 
he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  hardened  infidel,  and  a  bias* 
pbemer ;  but  they  have  not  been  credited,  and  it  is  more 
generally  believed  that  he  was  visited  on  this  awful  occat 
sioti  with  the  remorse  of  a  man,  whose  whole  life  bad  beei^ 
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a  contiDued  attempt  to  erect  vice  and  immorality  on  thet 
ruint  of  revealed  religion.  The  mareschal  de  Richelieu  is 
said  to  have  fled  from  the  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a 
sight  too  terrible  to  be  sustained  ;  and  Tronchin,  the  phy- 
sician,  asserted  that  the  furies  of  Orestes  could  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  those  of  Voltaire. 

While  he  had  the  vomiting  of  blood,  be  confessed  him-> 
self,  and  ev^n  made  a  sort  of  profession  of  faith  :  this  was 
supposed  to  be  policy  and  illusion,  and  served  only  to 
shew  the  suppleness  of  this  singular  man ;  who  was  a  free* 
thinker  at  London,  a  Cartesian  at  Versailles,  a  Christian  at 
Nancy,  and  an  infidel  at  Berlin.  In  society,  he  was  alter- 
nately an  Aristippus  and  a  Diogenes.  He  made  pleasure 
the  object  of  his  researches :  he  enjoyed  it,  and  made  it 
the  object  of  his  praise ;  he  grew  weary  of  it,  and  turned 
it  into  ridicule.  By  the  natural  progress  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, he  passed  from  a  moralist  to  a  buflbon,  from  a  philo- 
sopher to  an  enthusiast,  from  mildness  to  passion,  from  flat- 
tery to  satire,  from  the  love  of  money  to  the  love  of  luxury, 
from  the  modesty  of  a  wise  man  to  the  vanity  of  an  impious 
wit.  It  has  been  said,  that  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
great,  he  indemnified  himself  for  the  constraint  he  was 
sometimes  under  among  his  equals ;  that  he  had  sensibility 
without  affection ;  that  he  was  voluptuous  without  passions, 
open  without  sincerity,  and  liberal  without  generosity.  It 
has  been  said,  that,  with  persons  who  were  jealous  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  began  by  politeness,  went  on  with  cold- 
ness, and  usually  ended  by  disgust,  unless  perchance  they 
were  writers  who  had  acquired  reputation,  or  men  in 
power,  whom  he  had  adroitness  enough  to  attach  to  bis 
interests.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  steadfast  to  nothing 
by  choice,  but  to  every  thing  by  irregular  starts  of  fancy. 
**  These  singular  contrasts,'*  says  M.  Pelisson,  *^  are  not 
less  evident  in  his  physical  than  in  his  moral  character.  It 
has  been  remarkable,  that  his  physiognomy  partook  of  those 
of  an  eagle  and  an  ape :  and  who  can  say  that  this  contrast 
was  not  the  principle  of  his  predominant  taste  for  anti- 
thesis? What  an  uncommon  and  perpetual  change  from 
greatness  to  meanness,  from  glory  to  contempt !  How  fre- 
quently has  he  combined  the  gravity  of  Plato  with  the 
legerdemain  of  Harlequin  !''  Hence  the  name  of  Micro- 
M£€iAS,  the  title  of  one  of  his  own  crudities,  which  was 
given  him  by  La  Beaumelle,  has  been  confirmed,  by  the 
public  voice.     Thb  is  the  portrait  of  an  extraordinary  per- 
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9on&ge ;  and  snch  was  Voltaire,  who,  like  all  other  extra* 
ordinary  men,  has  occasioned  some  strong  enthusiasts  and 
eccentric  critics.  Leader  of  a  new  sect,  having  survived 
many  of  his  rivals,  aud  eclipsed,  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  the  poets  bis  contemporaries ;  he  possessed  the  most 
unbounded  influence,  and  has  brought  about  a  melancholy 
revolution  in  wit  ^nd  morals^  Though  he  has  often  availed 
himself  of  his  amazing  talents  to  promote  the  cause  of  rea- 
son and  hunkanity,  to  inspire  princes  with  toleration,  and 
with  a  horror  for  war;  yet  he  was  more  delighted,  more 
in  his  element,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  more  successful, 
when  he  exerted  himself  in  extending  the  principles  of 
irreligion  and  anarchy*  The  lively  sensibility  which  ani-» 
mates  his  writings  pervaded  his  whole  conduct ;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  he  re^sisted  the  impressions  of  his  ready  and 
overflowing  wit,  or  the  first  feelings  of  his  heart.  Voltaire 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  writers  who  in  France  are  called 
Beaiix  Esprits;  and  for  brilliancy  of  imagination,  for 
astonishing  ease,  exquisite  taste,  versatility  of  talents,  and 
extent  of  knowledge,  he  had  no  superior,  scarcely  ^ari 
equal  among  his  countrymen.  But,  if  genius  be  restricted 
to  invention,  Voltaire  was  de(i9ient.  His  most  original 
pieces  are,  his  ^^  Candide,*'  a  tissue  of  ridiculous  extrava* 
gancies,  which  may  be  traced  to  Swift ;  and  his  infamous 
poem,  the  "  Pucelle,"  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Chapelain  and  Ariosto.  His  ^'  Henriade^*  is  the  finest  epic 
poem  the  French  have ;  but  it  wants  the  sublimity  of  Ho- 
meric or  Miltonic  invention.  The  subject,  indeed,  could 
not  admit  supernatural  machinery.  It  is,  as  lord  Chester- 
field said  (who  did  not  mean  to  depreciate  it)  '*  ail  good 
sense  from  beginning  to  end."  It  is  an  excellent  history 
in  verse,  and  the  versification  is  as  harmonious  as  French 
versification  can  be,  and  some  of  his  portraits  are  admira- 
bly touched ;  but  as  a  whole,  as  an  epic,  it  sinks  before 
the  epics  of  Greece  ajid  Rome,  of  Italy  and  England. 

Voltaire  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  there  is  in  his 
works,  as  perhaps  in  those  of  all  voluminous  writers,  a  very 
strange  mixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indffferent.  Whether 
many  of  them  will  long  survive  his  living  reputation,  may 
be  doubted.  Of  late,  we  understand,  that  few  of  his  se- 
parate pieces  have  been  called  for,  except  the  Henriade, 
which  will  always  be  considered  as  a  national  work,  and 
his  plays.  There  have  been  lately  some  splendid  editions 
of  his  whole  works,  for  libraries  and  men  of  fortune  ;  and 
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now  we  bear  that  the  French  editors  and  books^ellers  find* 
their  interest  in  oflFering  the  public  only  his  "  CEuvres 
choisies»"  When  the  misery  he  so  largely  contributed  to 
bring  on  his  country  shall  be  more  accurately  estimated, 
and  a  reverence  for  revealed  religion  is  revived,  Voltaire 
will  probably  be  remembered  chieBy,  as  a  terrifying  ex- 
ample of  the  prostitution  of  the  finest  talents  to  the  worst 
of  purposes. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  titles  of  his  principal  poeti- 
cal performances:  1.  '*The  Henriade,  in  ten  cantos.'* 
2.  A  great  number  of  tragedies,  of  which  the  first  was 
«  Oedipus,''  in  1718,  the  last  "Irene,"  in  1778.  3.  Se- 
veral comedies :  of  which  the  best  are,  **  L'lndiscret," 
*•  L'Enfant  Prodigue/'  and  "  Nanine."  4.  Several  operas, 
in  which  he  did  not  particularly  excel.  5.  An  endless  va- 
riety of  fugitive  pieces  in  verse.  His  principal  prose  works 
are,  1.  "  Essai  sur  THistoire  G^n^ral,"  which  with  "  Les 
Siecles  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  Louis  XV."  make  10  vols.  8vo. 
2.  «  L'Histoire  de  Charles  XII."  3.  «*  L'Histoire  de  Czar 
Pierre  I."  4.  "  Melanges  de  Liiierature,"-  in  many  vo- 
lumes. 5.  "  Dictionnatre  Philosophique,"  **  Philosophie 
de  THistoire,"  and  several  other  works  of  the  same  im- 
pious tendency.  6.  •*  Theatre  de  Pierre  et  Thomas  Cor- 
neille,  avec  des  mor^eanx  intdressans,"  8  vols.  4to.  7* 
"  Commentaire  Historiqne  sur  les  Oeuvres  de  I'Autear  de 
la  Henriade,  avec  les  Pieces  originates  et  les  preuves ;"  a 
monument  raised  by  Voltaire  to  his  own  vanity.  He  had 
indeed  before  this  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  all  the 
French  iVriters  in  his  '^  Connoissance  des  beaut^s  ec  dea 
d6fauts  de  la  Po^sie  et  de  r Eloquence,"   1749.' 

VOLTERRA  (Daniele  di),  whose  family  name  was 
Ricciarelli,  but  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  his 
birth-place,  Volterra,  where  he  was  born  in  1509,  was  the 
reputed  pupil  of  Peruzzi  and  Razzi  at  Siena,  and  the  as- 
sistant ot  Perino  del  Vaga  at  Rome.  He  acquired  the  best 
part  of  his  celebrity  from  a  decided  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples,' style,  and  subsequent  pjitronage  and  assistance,  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  accelerated  his  progress,  enriched 
him  with  designs,  and  made  him  his  substitute  in  the  works 
of  the  Vatican.  For  proofs  of  actual  assistance  we  need 
not  recur  to  his  frequent  attendance  on  Daniele  whilst  he 
painted  in  the  Farnesina^  and  the  tale  of  the  colossal  head 

i  Diet.  HisU 
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livhich  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  with  a  coal  on  the  wall 

• 

during  his  absence^  and, which  is  still  left  to  exhibit  its 
^questionable  lines ;  the  best  evidence  of  that  assistance 
was  the  fresco  of  the  Trinitii  del  Monte,  now  a  ruin  of  the 
revolution  :  if  that  wonderful  performance,  the  first  of  the 
•three  that  were  considered  as  the  master-pieces  of  the  art 
in  Rome,  evinced  in  composition  and  style  the  superin- 
tendance,  advice,  and  corrections,  of  Michael  Angelo,  its 
principal  parts  could  only  be  considered  as  the  work  of  his 
own  hand;  that  master-hand  alone  could  embody  the  vveight 
of  death  in  the  sinking  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  point  the 
darts  of  woe  that  pierced  the  mother's  breast  in  the  face 
and  dereliction  of  the  Madonna,  without  destroying  the 
superhuman  beauty  of  either.  The  remainder  emulates, 
bat  arrives  not  at  the  same  degree  of  perfection.  The 
male  assistants  have  more  labour  than  energy,  and,  though 
ivith  propriety  subordinate,  proportions  scarcely  eqiial  to 
the  task.  In  the  female  group,  so  beautifully  contrasted, 
gesture  seems  to  prevail  over  sentiment ;  even  the  figure 
of  St.  John,  with  all  its  characteristic  excellence,  by  the 
fear  it  expresses,  rather  interrupts  than  assists  the  sublime 
pathos  and  sacred  silence  of  the  scene. 

Under  this  picture,  which  with  the  completion  of  some 
inferior  ones  in  the  same  chapel  had  cost  him  seven  year^, 
Dani'ele  placed  twp  basso-relievos,  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  Michael  Angelo  and  his  contempt  of  public  cavil.  One 
represented  Michael  Angelo  contemplating  himself  in  a 
mirror,  to  indicate  that  the  picture  was  a  reHection  of  his 
powers ;  the  other  shewed  a  group  of  satyrs  weighing  the 
detached  figures  of  the  picture  in  a  balance,  and  chasing 
away  an  inimical  group  of  other  satyrs;  with  the  addition 
of  some  Greek  words,  implying  that  those  who  had  laughed 
at  the  slowness  of  his  progress,  were  now  become  a  laughing- 
stock themselves. 

Under  the  pontificates  of  Paolo  and  Pio  IV.  Daniele  was' 
employed  to  cover  the  nudities  of  some  of  the  figures  in 
the  last  judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  and,  according  to  a 
tradition  suiEciently  authentic,  with  the  master's  own  con<- 
sent.  An  invidious  task,  more  of  necessity  than  choice, 
and  perhaps  merely  complied  with  to  save  the  work  from 
a  more  sacrilegious  hand,  but  for  which  he  was  ever  after- 
wards branded  by  the  ludicrous  appellation  of  Braghettone, 
Volterra  died  in  Rome  in  1566,  at  the  age  of  fifty -seven.  * 

^  Pilkipgton  by  Foscli* 
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VONDEL  (Justus,  or  Josse  du),  a  very  celebrated 
Dutch  poet,  was  born  Nov.  17,  1587.  He  was  bred  an 
anabaptist ;  afterwards  joined  the  Arminians,  for  whose  de- 
fence he  employed  bis  pen  with  great  zeal ;  and  in  his  old 
age  turned  Uoman  Catholic.  His  verses,  it  is  said,  would 
have  equalled  those  of  the  greatest  poets,  had  he  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancients ;  but  he  had  no  other  master 
than  his  own  genius,  and  did  not  begin  to  learn  Latin  till 
he  was  near  thirty.  Vondel  married  Mary  de  Wolf  in 
1610,  and  opened  a  hosier^s  shop  at  Amsterdam,  leaving 
however  all  the  care  of  it  to  his  wife,  while  he  was  wholly 
occupied  with  poetry.  The  profligacy  of  bis  son  having 
at  length  deranged  his  affairs,  he  obtained  a  place  worth 
650  livres  yearly,  but  discharged  the  business  of  it  so  neg- 
Kgently,  that  in  compassion  to  his  situation  he  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  place  as  a  sinecure.  He  died  February 
5,  1679,  in  his  ninety-second  year.  Vondel's  poems  have 
been  collected  in  9  vols.  4to.  The  most  celebrated  are, 
«  The  Park  of  Animals ;"  "  The  Heroes  oC  God;"  «  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,*'  a  tragedy ;  "  The  Grandeur  of 
Solomon;"  "Palamede,  or  Innocence  oppressed,"  a  cele- 
brated tragedy,  which  he  wrote  while  an  Arminian.  By 
Palamede  he  meant  the  famous  Barneveldt,  who  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  prince  Maurice.  Vondel  exclaims  in 
this  piece  against  both  the  prince  and  the  synod  of  Dort, 
in  terms  which  sufficiently  point  them  out,  and  was  near 
being  carried  to  the  Hague,  and  tried  in  consequence  of 
it;  but  some  magistrates  saved  him,  and  he  escaped  by 
paying  a  fine  of  300  florins.  He  wrote  also  satires  against 
the  protestant  ministers,  full  of  passion  and  invective;  and 
a  poem  in  favour  of  the  catholic  church,  entitled  "The 
Mysteries,  or  Secrets  of  the  Altar,"  &c.  He  translated 
one  of  Grotius^s  tragedies  into  Dutch,  on  which  that  cele- 
brated, writer  expressed  a  high  sense  of  Vondel's  friend- 
shipy  in  condescending  to  translate  bis  works,  when  he  could 
write  much  better  of  his  own.  * 

VOPISCUS  (Flavius),  one  of  those  Latin  historians 
who  are  usually  denominated  "  Historise  Augustas  Scrip*^ 
tores,"  flourished  as  the  others  did  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
sian  and  Constantine,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
<;entury.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  believer  in. 
Apollonius  Tyanacus,  whose  life   he  intended    to    write. 

'  1  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist. 
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Me  is  reckoned  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Hist.  Augl  Scrip- 
tores  in  the  elegance  of  his  stj^le  and  in  the  perspicuity  of 
his  manner;  tboagb  far  inferior  in  both  to  the  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus^ 
Florianus^  and  others.  * 

VORAGINE.     See  JAMES. 

VORSTIUS  (Conrade),  an  eminent  dirine  of  the  Armi-^ 
nian  persuasion,  was  born  at  Cologn,  July  19,  1^69.     His 
father,  who  was  a  dyer,  had  not  yet  renounced  popery,  and 
caused  him  to  be  baptised  in  the  forms  of  that  religion,  bat 
he  afterwards  secretly  joined  the  protestants.     He  had  ten 
children,  and  designing  Conrade  for  a  learned  profession, 
had  him  taught  grammar  at  a  school  in  the  village  of  Bed- 
berdyk,  whence  he  sent  him,  in  1585,  to  l)usseIdorp,  and 
there  be  continued  his  classical  studies  till  1586.    He  after- 
wards  removed  to  St.  Lawrence*s  college  in  Cologn,  but 
was  prevented  from  taking  his  degrees  in  philosophy  by 
two  impediments,  which  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  predominated.      The  one   was  because  he 
could  not  conscientiously  take  an  oath  to  submit  to  the  de* 
tisions  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  the  other,  because  on  ac- 
iiount  of  the  declining  state  of  his  father's  affairs,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his  studies,  and  go  into  trade. 
Whether  he  would  have  refused  the  oaths,  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  is  left  to  conjecture,  but  he  now  employed 
two  years  in  acquiring  arithmetic,  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,  and  such  other  knowledge  as  might  be  useful 
in  trade.     He  was  soon  after,  however,  enabled  by  some 
circumstances,  not  related  in  our  authority,  to  resume  his 
more  learned   studies,    and    going   to   Herborn    in    1589, 
studied  divinity  under  Piscator,  who  from  a  Calvinisc  had 
become  an  Arminian.     Vorstius  also,  probably  for  a  main- 
tenance, took  pupils,  and  accompanied  some  of  them  to 
HeideH)erg  in   1593,  where  the  following  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  D.D:     In  1595  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  universities  of  Switzerlaud,  and  that  of  Geneva.     At 
Basil,   he  twice  maintained   two  theses,  the   one  on  the 
Sacraments,  the  other  on  tb^  causes  of  Salvation.      He 
was  pi%paring  a  third  dispute  against  Sdcinus  '^  De  Christo 
^ervatore"  (concerning  Christ  the  saviour)  ;  but  being  de- 
sirous of  concluding   his  journey,   he  ^id  not  finish  this 
piece ;  and  leaving  the  original  with  Gryna^us,  took  it  back 

1  Vossltts  de  iliiit.  Lat.  — Saxii  Onomast. 
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when  he  returned  to  Basil.  The  6rst  work  ilscribed  to  bitid 
is,  a  collection  of  tbeses,  containing  upwards  of  twenty 
maintained  at  various  times^  beginning  at  1594.  He  pre- 
fixed to  Uiis  collection  the  theses  concerning  the  Holy 
Trinity,  that  is,  concerning  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  theses  concerning  the  person  and  office  of 
Christ,  which  he  pleaded  some  time  after  as  an  apology 
to  such  as  charged  him'  with  shev^'ing  a  tendency  to  SocU 
nianism  in  those  two  articles ;  but  this  was  a  suspicion  he 
never  could  eradicate,  and  was  the  foundatio^i  of  all  the 
hostility  he  had  afterwards  to  encounter.  While  at  Ge- 
neva, however,  no  suspicion  of  the  kind  existed,  otherwise 
we  may  be  certain  that  Beza  would  not  have  requested  him 
to  lecture  on  divinity,  which  he  did  with  so  much  ability, 
that  the  professorship  was  offered  to  him,  but  to  this  he 
preferred  the  offer  of  the  same  chair  at  Steinfurt,  which 
was  made  to  him,  by  letter,  while  at  Geneva. 

Having  accepted  this  office,  he  acquired  so  much  re- 
putation in  discharging  the  duties  of  it,  that  other  univer- 
sities  became  desirous  of  obtaining  such  a  teacher,  but  he 
declined  a  change  for  the  present.  While  here,  however, 
bis  principles  became  again  suspected,  and  this  reaching 
the  ears  of  count  de  Bentbeim,  his  great  patron,  in  1599, 
he  ordered  Vorstius  to  clear  himself  immediately,  by  going 
to  the  university  where  he  had  received  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  convincing  them  of  his  being,  orthodox.  Ao- 
cordingly  Vorstius  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  gave  aa 
account  of  his  faith ;  and  returned,  cleared,  to  his  abode. 
The  faculty  of  divines  admitted  him  to  the  kiss  of  peace, 
and  gave  him  tesseram  hospitalitatis  (the  mark  or  token  of 
hospitality)  after  signifying  to  him,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong  to  advance' certain  particulars  which  favoured  thq 
Socinians,  and  making  him  promise  that  he  would  thence- 
forward refrain  from  employing  such  phrases  as  might  give 
occasion  for  suspicion.  He  also  was  forced  to  make  a  pro- 
testation that  he  abhorred  Socinus's  opinions;  and  was  very 
sorry  the  fire  of  youth  had  made  him  employ  certain  ex- 
pressions, which  seenied  to  favour  that  heretic,  and  clash 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  protestant  churches. 

In  1605,  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Steinfurt,  and  he 
was  also  made  president  of  the  court  for  trying  matrimo- 
oial  causes,  and  was  principal  examiner  of  young  candi* 
dates  for  the  ministry.  In  consideration  of  these  various 
employments,  ai:i  extraordinary  stipend  was  allowed.     In 
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1610,  be  was  invited  toLeydeh,  to  succeed  the  celebrated 
Arminius.  This  invitation  was  of  tlie  most  flattering  kind, 
being  approved  both  by  the  Slates  of  Holland  and  by 
prince  Maurice  ;  yet  bis  biographer  is  of  opinion,  tliat  had 
be  not  been  most  strongly  solicited  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Arminians  he  would  uever  have  embarked  on  so  stormy  a 
sea.  He  was  beloved  and  honoured  in  Steinfurt;  there  he 
enjoyed  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  was  in  the  highest  re- 
putation ;  and  be  doubtless  foresaw  that,  in  the  state  in 
which  the  controversies  of  Arminius  and  Gomarus  were  at 
that  time,  he  should  meet  with  great  opposition  in  Holland. 
But  he  was  tetppted  by  the  glory  he  should  gain  in  sup- 
porting a  party  which  was  weakened  by  Arminius's  death. 
To  this  were  added  motives  pretended  lo  be  drawn  from 
conscience ;  for  they  represented  to  him,  that  he  would 
one  day  be  accountable  for  the  ill  use  he  should  make  of 
his  talents,  in  case  too  great  a  fondness  for  ease  should 
make  him  neglect  so  happy  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
the  tyiith  in  a  country,  where  it  had  already  taken  root. 
However  this  be,  he  was  induced  to  leave  count  de  Ben- 
theim,  and  go  to  Holland,  where  he  found,  or  made  innu- 
merable enemies. 

In  1611,  he  went  to  Leyden,  with  his  family,  and,  al- 
though he  brought  Avith  him  the  most  authentic  testimo- 
nials of  his  being  orthodox,  and  prudent  in  his  conduct 
and  manner  of  life,  the  Calvinistic  clergy  became  alarmed 
at  having  the  divinity  professorship  filled  by  one  who  pro- 
mised to  perpetuate  the  errors  of  Arminius ;  end  therefore 
represented,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  danger  that  might 
accrue  from  the  appointment  of  Vorstius.  They  even 
called  to  their  aid  the  opinions  of  foreign  universities  and 
potentates.  Among  the  latter,  our  king  Janies  I.  who  b^d 
caused  Vorstius's  book  "  De  Deo"  to  be  burnt  at  Loo* 
don  and  the  two  universities,  and  now  bad  drawn  up  a  c^-* 
talogue  of  the  several  heresies  he  had  found  in  that  work, 
commanded  his  resident  at  the  Hague  to  notify  to  the 
States,  that  he  greatly  detested  those  heresies,  and  tbosfs 
who  should  tolerate  them.  The  States  answered,  that,  if 
Vorstius  maintained  the  errors  laid  to  his  charge,  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  live  among  them.  This  answer  not  being 
satisfactory,  he  again  pressed  them  with  greater  earnest- 
ness to  banish  Vorstius,  though  he  should  deny  the  errors 
laid  to  his  charj:;e;  but,  if  he  should  own  and  persist  in 
them,  he  was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  burning  was  top  mild 
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a  punishcnent  for  biin.     He  declared,  that,,  if  theji^  did  no^  . 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extirpate  Ma  rising  heresy^ 
be  should  publiciy  protest  against  such  abominations.;  in 
quality  of  defender  of  the  faith,  should  exhort  ^11  Protest»ot 
churches  to  join  in  one  general  resolution  to  extinguish 
these  abominable  newly-broached  heresies;  and,  >vith  re* 
gard  to  himself}  would  forbid  all  his  subjects  to  frequent  so 
pestilential  a  place  as  the  university  of  Leyden.     To  hia 
menaces  he  added  the  terrors  of  his  pen,  and  published  a 
b8ok  against  Vorstius  ;  who  replied  in  the  most  respectful 
lertns ;  but  at  last,  through  the  influence  of  the  king^s  de-  ^^ 
ptitVes,  Was  declared  unwovthy  of  theprof'essqrsbip,  divested 
gf'his  eniployment,    and  sentenced   to  perpetual  .baaish" 
njerit  by' the  synod  of  Dort.     He  lay  concealed  two  years^  , 
uitil  at  length  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  dominions  of  the 
dtrke  of  bolstein^  who  took  the  remains  of  the  Arminians   . 
uifder  bis  protection,  and  assigned  them  a  spot  of.  ground  ^ 
for  building  a  city.     He  died  at  Toningen,  Sept.  29,  1622.   , 
His  body  was  carried  to  Fredericstadt,  the  newly -raised,,' 
city  of  the  Arminians,  where  be  was  buried  with  con«  . 
aiderable  splendour.     He  wrote  mariy  things  against  the 
Koman   Catholics,  as  well   as  his  own   particular,  advert* 
sariesl  '    ^ 

.  The  quarrels,  says  Bayle,  into  which  he  was  drawn  were  ^ 
doubtless  mixexl  with  a  great  deal  of  passion  ;  but  after  al]^  .^ 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  a  great  tendency  towards  Socini-  ^ 
antsm  is  not  very  unjustly  grounded  ;  and  he  possibly  might  j[, 
faaVeprofessed  itopenly,  had)i^  not  followed  the  ma>(im  which  ,, 
the  Koman  Catholics  object  tOr  the  Reformers,  viz.  that 
whien  a  person  is  persuaded  that  the  church  stands  in  neefl  ,  ^ 
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of  ^being  reformed,  he  ought  to  continue  in   comipunion 
wifli  it,'  to  labour  more  effectually  to  cure  it. ,   The  san^e    < 
autfhor  adds,  that  he  did  great  prejudice  to  the  Arminlan    j 
pafty,  *'The  prevailing  so  far  as  to  get  Vorstius  to  succeed  ,,.j 
ArAiiriias  in  the  professorship  of  Leyden,  vvas  thought  to 
,l>eB  nfaster-stroke,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  adversaries  of  the  Remonstrants.     Vorstius,  .^ 
furnished  them  with  so  many  pleas,  by  his  new  manner  o| 
clpgrtiatizing  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  it  was  so  easy     i 
to  raise  the  suspicions  of  the  people  against  him,  that  it  was.     , 
no  difficult  matter  to  make  him  become  odious."     Saudius,    , 
the  biographer  of  the  Socinians,  after  perusing  the  confes-** 
sion  of  faith  which  Vorstius  signed  on  hW  de&th-bed,  had 
no  scruple  as  to  admitliiig  hini'among  that  ^ectf     His  90n/ 

J.    ^  ^*»     ^-j  r 
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m^lliam  Henfy^y^r^iaSy  is  aWo  reeotded  in  the  umm  clast 
in  6andius*s  *<  Bibliotheca  Airtf^iiHtafioram.*^  His  priii* 
cipttl  works  were  on  Rabbinical  literature.' 

VOS  (Martin  de),  a  Flemish- painter  of  the  sixteenth 
^^eittury,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 520,  and  was  first  entered 
in   his  profession  nnder  his  father.     Haring  made  himself 
-somewhat  eminent  in  Flanders,  he  travelled   to  Venice^ 
noaie,  and  Florence,  where  he  ofiade  a  collection  of  cu- 
rious drawings  of  several  sorts  of  mses  made  use  of  by  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans  at  their  entertainments^  {biievakt 
and  sacrifices.-   At  his  return  into  Flanders  he  painted  aoMe 
of  these  old  festivaUsolemnities,  in  which  the  diapoiMoti 
mnd  lively  representation  of  these  vases  were  tmf  onti* 
mental  to  his  performance.     He  excelled  in  most  biknehea 
of  the  art,  but  bis  drawings  in  particular,  H^ere  reekened- 
lome  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable  for  beginners*     Hif 
colouring  was  strong  and  lively ;  his  design  natiiral  and  free^ 
•nd  his  disposition  judicious.     He  had  so  much  fame  in  his 
profession,  that,  when  the  prince  of  Parma  made  himself 
maater  of  Antwerp,  he  made  De  Yon  a  visit,  and  sat  to  bini. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1 604,  being  eighty- four  years  of  ag^. 

There  was  a  Simon  Db  Vos,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1603, 
who  painted  history  equally  well  in  large  and  in  smalt  si^es, 
with  a  free  pencil,  and  a  touch  light  and  firm ;  his  colour* 
ing  being  in  geiieral  lively  and  agreeable,  produced  a  good 
efrect.  His  figures  were  well  designed,  although  sometimes 
a  little  too  much  constrained  in  the  attitudes ;  arid  he  often 
wanted  elegance  and  dignity  in  his  ideas,  as  welt  as  grace 
in  the  airs  of  his  figures.  But  he  shewed  extraordinary 
fbrce  and  nature  in  his  pictures  of  the  chase ;  and  one  of 
his  eompositions  in  that  style  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Elector 
PalaliQe.  Houbraken  says  that  Simon  de  Vos  was  alive  in 
1662.  At  Antwerp,  there  is  a  picture  by  him  of  St.  Nor* 
bert  receiving  the  sacrament,  in  which  are  introduced  a 
great  number  of  portraits  extremely  well  painted.  De  Voi, 
air  Joshua  R^noids.  remarks,  .piarticularly  excelled  in  por- 
traita.  In  the  poor-house  at  Antwerp,  there  was,  when  sir 
'  Joshua  ?isited  it,  his  own  portrait  by  himself,  in  black, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  a  scroll  of  blue  paper 
in  bis  hand,  so  highly  finished,  in  the  broad  manner  of  Cor- 
tegto,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it.* 

t  Pil]ai«ti»a.—5iri.  Bcynolds*!  Works. 
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:  ^  VQ$SIUS  (0ER4iiD^aii5),  a  very  learned  «^ter»  w«i 

hortf  in  permauy,  at  a  towu  in  tbe  neighhourbood  of  Hei-* 

delbergi  in  1577.     His  father  was  a  native  of  RureoBoadj 

l^t,  .ujnon  embracing  tbe  reformed  religion^  left  that  pl#c^ 

.and  weiu  into  the  Palatjoate,  where  he  studied  divipityp 

ao4  became  a  n)iQis^er  in  1575.     He  removed  to  Lieydea 

the  year,  after  this  son  was  born,  and  was  admitteq  a  meiti^ 

.|>^r  of  the  university  there,  but  finally  settled  at  Dort.; 

.^yvbere  he  buried  his  first  wiff?,  married  a  second,  and  died 

,,aboV(^.t|3r«e  months  after*     Qerard  John  Vossius  wasron\y 

.ia  his  eighth  year  when  he  )ost  his  father ;  and  the  ciroyvir 

tStanqes  in  w.^ich  be  wa^  left  not  being  sufl^cieot  to  procure 

.1^0  edpj(^ii(^n  suitable,  to  hif  very  proroisiug  talents^  l^e/^^iv 

i4^v<^red  to  ipake  up  for  this  defect  by  assiduity  at\d.  uOf 

(wearied;  a(>plication.     He  began  his  stMdies  at  I>orl^.ai|g^ 

«hs|d  ]£jryciu8  Pute^nus  for  his  scbooUfellow;  with  wbopi  l|e 

,evfr,fkfterwards  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship. 

Hqre  be  learned  Latin,  Gr^ek,   and  ph^vipsophy  ;  .a^d  in 

]li595,  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  joined  majtbeniapcs  (o 

(these  studie^D  and  was  made  master  of  arts  and  doctqr  io 

phil^ophy  in>  1593.     He  then  applied  himself  to  diYiaity 

^and^he  Hebrew  tongue ;  and,  his  father  havingJeft  bima 

libjrary  well  furnished  with  books  of  ecclesiastical  hi^S^r/ 

and  theology,  he  early  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  ifi 

•these,  branches,     fhe  curators  of  the  academy  were  nppa 

^the  point  of  choosing  him  professor  of  physic,  when  Ue  wi9s 

(invited  to  be  direct<^r  of  thexoUege  at  Dort ;  vvhich  woul/l 

•have  been. thought  a  place  of  too  much  ii|iportance  fpf^sD 

^i^ung  a,  man,  if  there  had  not  been  something  verje;;* 

traordlnary  in  his  character.  v/  il 

In  Feb.  1602|  he  married  a  mioist^r^s  daughter  of^Q^rt, 

.who  died. in  1607,  having  brought  him  three  children,  ,3 ji^ 

married  a  second  wife  six  months  after,  by  whom  h^^9d 

«five  son^and  two  daughters.  This  fertility  in  yossius^^ich 

.  \yas  at  the  same  time  attended  wi^h  a  wonderful  fertilji^4n 

.b'is  pen,  made  Grotius  /siay,  with  some  .pleasantry,  ]tt)^|)-()e 

did  npt  know  whethjer  Vossius  had-  f|.  better  knack  ^ypf^-^ 

dPi?itfg  childreu  or  books  ;fVscrilfpret^e  accaratiu|,,.anjgig- 

n^ret  l^licius  }'\^   The^a  cbiidii^  were  edu(;ated  '^ij^  fb^- 

^t^ost  care,  so  that^his  house  was  palled  the.  babit^^9j>f 

Apollo  and  the  Mqsjes;  buj;  be  had  the  Aus fortune  to  $pfl^e 

thei^  all,  except.  I^a^,  Vossius.     Que- of  his  daug^iter^jit,  a 

v^ry, accomplished. iy9Hl^il?dy,  .vfas.dryjivqed  whil^talidisfgi 

Recording  to  the  cu£^toi|^.o.^.^e  cp}mtry,  upoa  ifip  capali 

near  Leyden.  <    r  ^  •     ' 
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iTn  1614|  ftd  attempt  was  made  to  draw  him' to  ®t«tnftirty 
to  bhe  divinity-professor  there;  buttte^iinitersity of  Leyden 
bavihg  named  bim  at  the  same  time  to  be  director. of  the. 
th€K>logical  college  which  the  States  of  Holland  had  just 
fotinded  in  tiiat  toi^n^  he  preferred  the  latter  situation;  and 
bis  oflSice  of  professor  of  eloquence  and  chrotiology,  which 
^N«s.\conferred  upon  bim  four  years  after,  was  peciHiarly 
agreeable  to  bis  taste.    Though  he  took  all  imfeiginable  care 
to  keep  himself  clear  from  the  disputes  about  grace'^and* 
predestination,  which  then  ran  high  among  the  minister 
of  that  country,  yet  bis  precautions  did  riot  ilvail,  for  ha 
was  entangled  in  spite  of  tbem«     He  bad  retifderled  bimsetC 
aiispiected  and  obnoxious  to  the  Gomarrsts,  who  hM  pre- 
vailed in  the  synod  of  Dort  held  in  1612,  becausii  he^  bad 
openfy  favoured  the  toleration  of  the  Remonstrant^y^and 
because,  in  his  history  of  the  Pelagian  controveirsy,.  pointed 
in  1€\8.  be  had  affirmed,  that  the  Sentiments  of  St.  Au- 
gust  in  upon  grace  and  predestination  were  not  the  most 
ancient,  atid  that  those  of  the  Remonstrants  were  diflfeVent 
from  those  of  the  Semi-Pelagians.     And  akhougb  be  did 
not  separate  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  Anti-Rer 
'monsti*ant&,    yet  they,  knowing  well  that  he  neither  si}^* 
proved  tbeif  doctrines  uor  their  conduct,  procured  bim*^  to 
be  ejected  from  his  professorship  at  the  synod  of  Tergbtti 
beld  in  162D,     The  year  after,  another  synod  was  helcj^'at 
'Rotterdam;  wbere.it  was  oft^ered,  that  he  sbould^Ke  rcf- 
ceired  agktn,  provided  he  would  promise  neither  td  do  lior 
'saj  kny  thing  against  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  would  also 
retract  the  errors  adiranced  in  bis  history  of  Pelagianiin^ 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  be  consented  to  these 
terms,  but  the  loss  which  be  would  soiFer  by  resistance,  in- 
duced him  in  1^4  to  make  such  promises  as  appeared  sia- 
^tisfattory.  '  ^  *  ' 

But  of  whatever  detriment  his  Pelagian  history  might  be 
to  him  in  Rbltand,  it  procured  bim  both  honour  and  profit 
irdm  England,  ^faere  it  was  by  some  exceedingly  wiall  re- 
.  ceived.     Laud,  at cbbisbop  of  Canterbury,  whose  great  ob- 
ject was  td  establish  Armioianism,  admired  Vossins"^  work 
so  n^uch,  that  be  procured  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
'  OantferbtiTy,  while  be  resided  at  Leyden  ;  but  he  after- 
'watds,  in  1629,  came  over  to  be  installed,  took  a  doctoi'  of 
law^l;  degree  at  Oxford,  and  then  returned.     While  at  Ox- 
ford b6  dilicovei'ed  and  encouraged  the  talent^  of  Dr.*  Po- 
'cMk,  ks  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  that 

r  F  2  ^ 
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oticbfftted  orientaHat.  Tn  l«SO,  lh«  town  of '  Anrfi(in>dMn 
having- {Mpqjected  the  fotitKlfttioii  of  aii  mmerfity,  ttst  t^eif' 
^es  upon  Vottiius,  a«  one  likely  to  pnraiote  its  tepnuitixnr 
and  cradit.  The  literati,  magistrates,  and  inhabitants  of 
Leyden,  complained  loudly  of  this  design,  as  injurioas  to 
tlifir  own  unirersity  ;  which,  they  said,  bad  had  the*  {ire- 
fefenoe  assigned  to  it  above  all  the  other  toWtis  of  HoHand^ 
hectause  Leyden  had  sustained  in  1574  a  long  siege  against 
tha'  Spaniards ;  and  they  were  still  more  averse  to  it,  'on 
aecofwt  of  tbeir.betng  likely  to  lose  so  great  an  omaiilentt 
a»  Vossius.  Amsterclaoi,  however,  carried  its  porposeinto 
Meoution;  and  Vosstus  went  thither,  in  1633,  to  be  pi«H 
fiaasor  of  history.  He  died  there  in  1649,  aged  seventy^tw 
years ;  after  having  written  and  published  as  many  worka 
as^  when  they  came  to  be  collected  and  printed  at  Arostevi^ 
Aaaa  in  1^95  and  the  6ve  following  years,  amounted  to  ^ 
iR»b.  in  folin«  The  principal  of  them  are,  ^t  Etyiaoldgiaoii 
liogma  Latin®  ;**  *^  De  Origine  &  Progresso  Idotolatrior^ 
•<  De  Hisloricif  Graecis  ;•*  **  De  Historicis  Lacfebj**  **I>e 
Arte  Grammatica ;"  *^  De  Titiis  sermonis  8c  glossematisfa^ 
tittowBarbaris  ;'*  **  Institotiones  Oratorio  ;^*  ^^  IsstitutiouBf^ 
Poeticss  ;''  *'  Ars  Histortea,*^  tbeiirst  book  of  the  kind  evd^' 
pnblisfaed ;  *^  De  quatuor  artibus  popularibus^  Grtnn«iartde( 
Gymiia8tioe»  Musiee,  &  Graphice  ;'r  ^' De  Pbilologiar;^^ 
*^  JOe  antversa  Matheseoa  natura  &  teonstitntione  ;*'  v<  Be 
PfailosophiiL ;"  .^<  De  Pbilosopfaorum  sectis;''  ^^  De  vetaram 
Poetarttaa  temporibus.'*  Most  of  thesev  particularly^ biavc^ 
oonat  of'  the  Greek  and  Latia  historians,'  po^ts,  have  at* 
vi^ays  been  .Considered  as  works  ol  authority  and  aoouracyw 
He  w^s  art  indafa^kgable  studeirt/  and  wrote  with  conBidcr*^ 
able  rapidity.  Conger,  in  an  anecdote  perbaps  not  wortV 
repeatdrng,  styb  that  our  wonder  at  the  number  of  Voasiarfa 
works  willib&somewhat  abated  when  we  consider  the  fok 
lowiilg:  mrcsunstahoe  in  a  M8^  of  MK  Ashmoie,  inriis^omr 
fln!usd\iitt.  He*  says  be  had  it  frcnn  Dr.  John  PelL  ^  Ge^ 
raixlYossiiiB  wrote  his  Adtetsaria^on  otie^stde  of  a  sbedttif 
papery) and  joitied> theih  togethiee,;  and  would  so' seod  tiiecft 
an  the  prtefis^ .  faifthcsit  transcribin^.^^  'i  Our  wonder  im^ 
he  liioirci  ratioiiidly  r«jbate9  by'oorisiderin^  that  he  employed 
tbegrffttec  part  ef  the  tlay  and  even  of  the  night  hi  stisd^^^ 
attdT^aaia'aiostt  scnt|)bbhs  economist  bf  timei  .  When  hof 
ftiehds^oadie  to  pay^kini  vistts,t  he  never  alio wdd  aliy ^o#tbeii 
more  than  a  Quarter  of  an  hour.     On  one  occasion^  wh^n 
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<llwtttopfaet  Scfarader,  wko  knew  his  cnstoiii^  iMid  staid  out 
Jlift  <!]uaster|  and  was  aboat  to  ieave  biciiy  Vofisius  k^pt  4itiit 
aftother  qBarteri  after  vrhioh  lie  pointed  .to  the  hour-giasSf 
wiiielw4waft  always  be63re  fai«i)  and  said^  ^*You  see  hour 
■uieb  time)!  have  given  you.'M  ;  '. 

VOSSIUS  (IsAAC).^  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning^: 
wtafl;tbe  fion  of  Gerard  John  YoastiM^  and  bom  of  bis  ye«r 
oeod  wife  at  Leyden^  in  1618.     The  partieolars  of  bts  life 
will  be  comprised  in  ta  short  oompass :  he  bad  no  master 
bub  Jus  father  in  any  thing ;  and  his  \vhole'li^  was  spent  in. 
•tadyiogi.     His   merit  having  recommended  him  to  Cha 
iMitiee  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  queen  submitted  tocoF*^     , 
respond  urith  him  by  letters,  and  employed  him  in  some 
Kterary  cooHnissioixs.  •  H^e  even  made  several  joorlieys  into 
Swoden  by  ber.  order,  and  had  the  honour  of  teacbitig  bet 
iiisigesiy  the  Greek  language :  but,  being  there  in   166(1 
wtdi  Jd.  Huet  and  Bochart,  she  refused  to  see  him,  be-** 
ciuse^  she  had  heard  that  he  intended  to  write  i^^oslS 
SilfMslua,  for  whom  she   hod  at   that  time  a  patiiouhr 
reglird*    im,  1663,  he  received  a  handsome  present  of 
'    Btoneyfrom  Lewis  XIV«  of  France,  and  at  the  si^me  time 
ibe  following  obliging  letter  from  Mons.  Colbert,     ^  8ir^ 
T^ixgk^fthe  king  be  not  your  sovereign,   he  is  willing 
nevertheless  to  be  your:  benefabtor ;  and  has  commanded 
Bueto  send  yott  the. bill  of  exchange^- hereunto  anneared; 
aa«!mark  of  his  esteem,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  protecdon. 
£very  one  knows,  that  you  worthily  follow  the  example  of 
the  6mious  Vjossies  your  father;  ahd  that,  having  received 
from  him  a  aame  which  bath  rendered  htm*  illustrious ;by 
bis  ¥«itingai^  yon  will  preserve  the  glory  of  it  by  jretifs. 
These  things  being  known  to  his  miyes<y,  it  is  witti  pfa^ 
stee  that  he "  makes  this .  acknowledgoieat  of  your  merit^"; 
j<04    After  die  death  of  his.  father,  he  was  offered  'the 
IttaloiyNprofessoffship,  fantreffased  it;  pceferruig^a stiidioiiSa 
Mtirement  to  any  bonoura  -  In  \  €^0  be  came  over  Co:  Engik 
kndi'.Bod  was  4that  yearcreal«d  ddotor  of  laws  at  Oxford.*;^ 
ffiaflber  be  had  bee»,'^  »ty<a  Wo^d,  ^  with  great  homan^ty^ 
mdt friendship  entertainei  by  some  of  the  chief  beads  i£ 
<Mdieges^  as- his  father  had  been,  before  in  1 6d9«**    in  ^61^ 
Charles  II. .  made  bim  canon  of/  'Windsor,  asfigmag  .hisk 
Wdgiogsin  the  castle^' wiiere  be  died  Feb.  the,  lOtlv  i686i> 
Hedefc beUml him.tke best  private libtary,  as'it wasi  tfaeii 

*  NicersD,  v«I.  XIII.— Life  by  Colomies.-^M^ireri.  . 
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8u))pos6d,  iff  the  world;  whicb/to  thef^sftam^Aifdt'repfrfitoh 
of  England;  wai  suffered  to  be  purchased "attd  cattlAi 
away  by  the  university  of  Leyden.  ;  ''^^ 

M.  des  Maizeauxy  in  his  life  of  St  ETremond,  faabr  ifil 
corded  several  particulars  relative  to  the  life  and'  chirttdtetr 
of  Isaac  Vossius,  which  are  certainly  not  of  a-vbry  f^Wtrr- 
able  cast.    St.  Evremond^  he  tells^t^s,  ui^ett  tt)  spend^e  suail- 
mers  with  the  court  at  Windsor/and  thefetiftert  Sa^bsMtls"; 
who,  jas  Si.  Evrenidnd  described  h^m,  uhd&V^odd  kfthWt 
^11  the  languages  }n  Europe,  withont  Mng  ^le'^ib  ^pieHk 
one  of  them  well ;  who  knevir  to  the  very  bottbiri  tbi^'tfftntis 
and  custotns  of  antiquity,  yet'was  an  uttfefttratig8i^n<y'*ilte 
manners  of  his  own  tinier.     He  expressed  (HAis^f  M  ^tioth- 
f  ersatlon  as  a  man  Would  have  dpne  in  a  cotntnehtary  ^fi)cft^ 
Juvenal  orPetrouius.  'He  jliublisbedWbks  to  bitfv^.  4fikt 
the  Septuagint  version  was  divinely  inspiirett^rye^oiyfetf- 
veredi  in  private  conversation,  that  he  beliieved  m  ^vtite- 
tion  at  all ;  and  bis  manner  of  dying,  Whibh  *«^ai'^f  ^ftoii 
being  exemplary,  shewed  that  he   did  .n6t:^ 'Yet^  ttf^flSe 
the  frailty  of  the  human  qnderstandln'^,'  he^  Jt^^ilP\Sffl6r 
respects  the  weakest  and  most  credutohs  tiiaU,  kti^^^SiM 
ready  to  swallow,  withont  chewing,  tiny*  c^lVf8ord1hiii^a(iM 
wonderful  tbing,  though  ever  so  fabntou's  inVd^io^^fl^. 
This  is  the  idea  which  St.  £vreiliond,,'\Vho  l^n%W^iAih'im, 
has  given  of  hitn.     If  any  mbre  pVoofi  of  hi^^liiiUefl^Si'e 
wanting,  Des  ^aizeaux  has  giv^en  iis  }!tikalf^iii^fti\bt&(i]^n 
the.  foregoing  account  of  St.  Evremortd.*^'4!tB'reltftes,'^lBit 
Dr.  Hascard,  dean  of  Windsor,  with  (Ait'ixtHh&tiiS^M, 
visited  Vossius  upon  bis  death-bed,  andprc&sed^l/iitf^Y^- 
ceive  the  sacrament;  but  could  not*  prevail,  tfadbfilPWiy 
begge^  of  him  at  last,  that,  ^''if  he'woqid  tiotdo  it*t8i*4he 
loVe  of  God,  he  would  at  feast  do  it  fdt'  the  Itotibtir  olP%e 
^  chapter/^     Des  Maizeaux  relati?s  abbth^rikct  to'neCR^^g 
yossips,  which  he  received  frorrfgood  atrfnority^'^'ittiMy, 
that,  wben  pr,  Hascard  pressed  hind  CO  take  the^cAnBfrtt, 
'  he  replied,  **I  wish  you  would  instriict  nid'hbwW.^SWI^e 
the  farmers  to  pay  me  what  they  oWe  me '/  ihii48''^wh'i?  I 
;would  have  yqu  do  for  nie  at  present'^*  Such  fedVif  of  typlics 
^re  saicl  to  have  been  cqmalon  with  him ;  and  ihalfM^e, 
\  when  ^  brother  of  his  mrfther  was  sick/Untf^  m^ift^ifas 
for  giving  hiin  the  confitntinion,    be  opprit^d^St*  S*£ijfflg, 
*  f^  this  is  a  pretty  custohi  iibdbgh  forfliiiwW^t  hiW  W^dficiid, 
'  t^  from  being  i'sinnef,  is  a  man  withbot^^gg^'*'^-  "^^^ 
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, ''  M  la  Iw  f c^dulity.  and  propensity  to  bel^ve  in  ih^.mQsi 
loplicit  jqann^r .  auy  thing   singjular  and    extraordiqary, 
Mods.  Renaudot,  in  his  dissertations  addj^d, to  *^  Anqieon^s 
Helations  des  Ind^s  &  de  la  Ch\r>e,''  relates,  that  Vos^us, 
)iliiriog  bad  frequept  conferences  with  the  father  Martini^ 
ditrjng  that  Jesuit's  residence  iV  Holland  for  the  printifig 
hi^  <^  Atlas  CbinQis,''  ii^ade  no  ^crujple  , of  believing  jtj[l 
Mrbipb.  be  Iqld   biip.  concerning. the  woodeiful.  tbipg^  ifi 
;CiMina;  and  that,  be  even  went  fartl^er  tb«^Q^  Martini,  and 
ili^iintaiped  as  a  o^rtain  fact  the  antiquity.. of  the  Chinese 
apcounu  above  that  of  the  book^  of  Mose^.  ,  Charles  {I. 
wbQ  knew  hi&  character  welU  used  to  call  him  the  strang^jst 
map  in  the  wprld «  for  ^^  there  is  nothing/*  the  king  wpufid 
4Wy«  "  which  be  refuses  to  believe,  except  the,  Bible  -^^ 
and  it  is  probablei  that  the  noble  author  of  the  ^^  Charac- 
teristics*' had.  him  in  his  eye  while  be  was  writing  ttie  fol- 
lowiDg  partgrapb.     *^  It  ipust  certainly  be  sonietBing  else 
xh^  iQcredulity,  which  fashions  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
^inauy  gentleaien»  whom  we  hear  censured  as  Atheists,,  for 
iltl/^mpting  to  philosophize  after  a  newer  manner  than  afiy 
know,n  of  late*     I  have  ever  tboiight  this  sort  of  men  to  b^ 
III  general  popre  credulous,,  though  after  another  manner, 
4^p  tb^  mere  vulgar.     Bestides  what  I  have  observed  in 
fK^pversi^tipQ  with  tne  meji  of  this  character,  I  c^n  produ<:e 
.ipnuyi  anathematize^  authors,  who,  if  they  want  a   true 
J^Sfi^elitisb  faith^  qan  make  amends  by  a  Qhinqse  or  Indira 
^poe.     If  ^Ipej*  are  short  in  Syria  or  the  Palestine,  thjey  i?ave 
,t^eir  full  pie^si^rj^  ia  America  o,r  Japan.     Histories  (jf  Ic^x^as 
5ur,.IrQq|49i9^  vi^rftteaby  friers  and  oiiss^onaries,  pirates  and 
^ar^aegarfp^^,  P.^jatpapt^ns  an fj, trusty  travellers,  pas%  for  au- 
.  .^b^ptic  c€|4:9r(ji^,  a\i^  .are  q^opniq^  with  tl^e  virtuosos  of  this 
...fprjt.  ^Jb^.vg^.j^brisViap  miracle?  a^ay,  nof:  so  w^ll  satisfy 
:  tllW^^.itb^S  ><J*veU,tWith  tlje  greatest  09ntep(:ment  op  the 
,pr/94igies,,pJf,.J\|porish  and.P^g^n.  C9un^rjes."     This  per- 
t%crty.A5.9«'r^sponj|?,VHiUi  the  patu^e  and  p^iaf^acter  of  ^^^c 
^yimiVis^  a)^hppgh,|piirf  S^fte^bury.n)fgljt^ave,m|9r^  tjjp 
,  QPf  jn  biseye  t?vben  he  wifpte..itf,    ;  .     , .,   .       .  ., 
.  ,,,His  works^  though  very  numerous,  are  yet  neith^r.so 
.^p^wcn^rous  nor  ^  useful  as  hjs  father's.     His  6rst  publipa- 
.(iop^^w^  "Periplus  Scylacis  Caryandensis  &Anonymi  Pe- 
-Pi^\d^  ^ppti  JEpxipi,  Graeqe  &  Laripe,  pum  po^i?.'*  .  A^oiisu 
^;fLfi?.9,  '^tff,     AUbopgb  Jie  was  oply '  a .  yoy tij^  of  twenty-one 
when  he  gijl^Jisl^f^  ,tbis,  Japies  Gronpyius  jjjdged  hisj  nptes 
iMitb  inserting  in  the  new  augmented  editiop  wbicnhe 
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g«ve  of  ihtte  authors  «t  Leydea  1 6979  widat  dieti|W^ 
^^Geograihia  anttqaa^**  in 440.  The  year aftar^liS^O^^fa* 
imbKsbed  '^Justin/'  with  notes^  at  Leydeir^  in  laaao^ab* 
& jisvenile  'produeuon,  bat  of  no  particular  valiie.  >  ^.Jgfoai 
til  Epistote,  &  BamabfB  Epistola,  Greece  &  Latine^ciMi 
notiis/'  Ani8l;«  1646,  in  4to«  .He  was  the  finst  a4id:i^tibf 
iiihed  the  genuine  epittles  of  Ignatius,  froar  a  Orfeek  ma^ 
MMcript  iu  the  library  at  Florence,  whieh  waii  foa«cl't4 
agree  exactly  with  the  ancient  Latin  version  mbid^  fttoi)*- 
bisbop  Usher  had  published  two  years  beforei  •  His  note* 
have  been  inserted  in  Le  Clerc's  edition  of 'the  ^Patnefc 
Apostolici.'*  '^  Pomponius  Mela  de  situ  orbis,  oum  obst^ 
vationibus/'  Hagss  Com.  1648/4to.  Salfloasius  b  the  sub^ 
ject  of  bis  animadversion  in  these  notes.  ^  Dissertatio  de 
vera  s^tate  moodi,  &c.*'  Hagse  Com.  1659^  4to;  This  dis«- 
•ertation,  iu  which  it  is  attempted  to  estabMefa  the  chroio- 
logy  of  the  Septuagint  upon  the  ruin  of  that  of  th^  Hd}rd# 
tJftxtf  was  attacked  by  many  authors,  and-partictriarly  by 
Hornius,  to  whom  Yossius  replied  in  ^^  Casttgatiottes  aid 
Scriptum  Hornii  de  setate  Mundi,"  Hagi^  Com.  16Sd,  4to. 
Hornius  defended  what  he  had  written,  the  eame  year^ 
and  Vossius,  the  same  year,  replied  to  him  again  in  ^*  Auc^ 
tariura  Castigatiouum,  &c.'*  4to.  Hornius -was  notlierwt' 
ever  to  be  silenced,  but  published  another  pieoe^  sitt)l  an  the 
same  year ;  and  then  father  Pesron  adopted. and  nbainteinlod 
th^  opinion  of  Vossius,  in  bis  book,  entitled*  '*  L'AntiqoM 
de  temps  r^tablie,'^  1661.    Vossius  published  ^  De  Sepiwu- 

g*nta  Interpretibus,  eorumque  translatione  A  ehrdnokigia 
issertationes  *,^'  and,  in  1663,  ^^  Appendix  ^»d*^banoiS^- 
brum,  seu  Resppnsiones  ad  bbjecta  variorum  TteoUgoU 
noal  :^*  both  in  4to.  His  next  publications  !yi>ei9B.upon(|)liiw 
loaofibical  subjects,  as  ^^Deluce,"  ^'^Demotu  nnrariuai>d8c 
mmtorcum,"  ^*  De  Nili  &  aliorum  fluminum  originid^V 
^  l^hidt  are  not  thoeght  of  mvch  consequence.  ^^De  Pei^ 
inatum  cantu  &  viribus  Rytbmi,  Oxoiu  l61iifV  in  »&ro^^{in 
which  are  some  curious  remarks.  ^^  De  Sibyllliiis  alu$€{oe, 
.qu8&  Christi  natalem  prascessere,  Oraculis,"  Ojioiu  16T9i: 
■rieprinted  in  *^  Variarum  Observatiomim  Libers"*  ^I^Ca^ 
tallus,  &  in  eom  Isaaci  Vossii  Observatioiri^,''  Lond*  Ifia^, 
4t0|.and  Leyden,  1691.  There  itf  a  great  deal  of.erudyiata 
in  theie  notes  of  Vossius,  mixed  wkh  gK>»fndeKGac»ei« 
Tlie  goeatest  |partof  a  treatise  by  Adrian  T%ve£l»ad,i^VDe 

{rostibttiibi.  vetemm/*  the  priptrng  of  whictrhdrf  been  pr«i- 
ilHC^/  ivus  iuAtrted  in  them ;  buK  this  being  disco wred. 
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Ike  protf  wasv'iiopped  fmnif  piooee^Dgj  any 'fiurthtv ;  iii4 
ibe  iddtliQii^'  ^le  first  <  of  those  nentkMied'  abovfv  Dbough 
kttguamnd  carried  on  in  H^Uand,  was  broogiil;  ovdr  taJEiKgf 
land: to  be  .finished  |  as  may  appear  froin-tfae  diffetent  di»» 
lauQters  of  the-end,  thit  %n\e^  and  the  preface.  lo  i645,  hm 
published  a  thin  quarto  volume  at  London^  entitl^di  ^^  ¥a*« 
riarum  ObBertationum  Liher,''  in  which  are  eontained  the 
iblk»wing  dissertations :  ^De  Antiqua  Romsci  &i4liiMn0ai 
qtuwundaas  urbium  magnitudtne;. De  A'ctibu9'&-SeiviM3eis 
8tnarum$  De  Origine  &  Progreasn  Pulveds  BeFUciapiMi 
£af30p»os;  De  Triremium  &  Liburnicanun  c2onsl;riictioiie$ 
^  emendatione  Longitudinom ;  De  patefacienda  pei^^Seip^ 
temrtoneoi  ad  Jcponens^  &  Indos  navigatione ;  ^De  «pfm^ 
Tentibas  tti  Lut^a  citculis;  Diurna  Tdkiris  oonvensione  ami- 
nia  gravia  ad  medium  tenderey^  to.  which  ane -subjoined, 
'^  De 'Sibyliinis  Oracnlis^  Responsio  ad- Objeota  nupeoa 
&it2eai  Saciw,'^  and  ^f  Ad  iteratas  P.  Simonii  objeoiienes 
akera  Bespensio.^'  Yossius's  propensity  to  the  marvel** 
i«u8y.and  his  prejudices  for  antiquity,  appear  from^'the  ifiitt 
page  of  this  book  of  various  obsenrations^  wbese  he;  ceils 
us,  that  ancient  Roane  was  twenty  limes  as;  large  asiiPotis 
and  London  put  together  are  at  present  facid>  assigns'  it 
ftnirteen  miUions  of  tnbabicants ;  wliich  iiowever^  i^  nothing 
in^Gomparisen  qf  the  single  town  of  Hanciio«i  in  ^Chsna^ 
^ose  ifibabitants,  he  assures  ns,  amount  to  twentyoifl* 
liMs,  bes^ides  tbe^suburbs.  This  ^^  Variarum  Obsevvatio*^ 
a»Mn:-Libei%''  however,  as  well  as  Isaac  Vossius's  worics  jfn 
f^eoeral^  all  shew  ingenuity  a»d  learning,  and  tbeire  *  sf re*  *tn 
dleoif  some  singular  and  striking  observations;  but  yet'vcty 
lillte'  koewiedge  is  to  be  drawn  from,  and  very  little  use 
IX)  be  mad^  of  tbem.  Tbirlby  says  very  justly  of  Imn, 
that'beiwasuman'of  great  learning,  had  excelleiiit<|iaits, 
and  sufficient  yadgmeutf  but  never  troubled  Usi 'head 
about' what  was  feihe  truth)  iwany  qtMation)  wiiatevcirj'  ri£ 
oritioism,  or  philosophy,  oMheoIogy,  ivsi^'theisul^eetV'iit 
wa%  says  Thirtby,  *^ quite  ^eheugh  for  him  to  <sa8b«boinrfi9r 
atnd  in vent'trfiings  new,  out  of  tfae^way,  and  wonderful ;/  but 
«biether  these  t  strange  and  newlyMdiscovered-  thingsiiWiare 
troa  or  faiBe,^«8as  a  point  whrieb  be  left  to  be'exaAint^iay 
diose  who  might  think  it  wovth  their  whiie.^'  >Taeikm^ 
his  works  we' shall  motioe 4%  '^Observatiomia^  ad^Polnpo* 
jilum  Melant  appendit :  acoedit  sid  tentas  P.  Simionii  '4)b- 
jecf tones  Resp^nsio,  &(>:**  Load.  1686^  4toi  Jahies^  Grq- 
^oovius,.  havittg  used  ¥ossius  ill  in  Ms* edition iDf  V 
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at)"Laydeni  I68S)iQ  tro^  it  in  thiMmpfmiiyiJ|m^m^aod^ 
Humphrey  Hody  is  «Ibo  answered,  in  a  short  piece  containtdr 
in  this  publication ;  who  had  advanced  soaiething  ag^ainit 
Yossias's  notions  c£  the  Septaagtnt  version,  in  his  **  Dis-^ 
•ertatio  contra  Historiaoi  AristesB  de  LXX.  loterpretibus/' 
pmled  at  Osford,"  16S5. 

\>  The  journalists  of  Treroux^baye  contrasted  the  different 
jAerita  of  Gerard  and  Isaac  Vossins,  by  drawing  a.paraUol 
hetsreefi  tbeoi, .  which  very,  welL  illustrates  the  character  of 
eaeb^  and  may  form  a  proper  conciusion  to  this  article. 
HfMnffV  sey  they,  *<cati  be  more  opposite  than  the  c^harao* 
ttni.of  this  father  aed'son  ;'  nothing  more  different  than  the 
teake  of  thefir  understandifigs.  In,  the  father,  judgmait 
fif evaib  ;•  -  in  the  son,  imagtnatiou :  the  father  labours  slowly ; 
the  >soti  goes,  on  with  ease :  the ,  father  distrusts  the  besih 
founded  conjeetunes;  the  son  loves  nothing  but  conjeo* 
sures,  and  those  bold  and  daring :  the  father  foroots  bis 
opinions  upon  what  he  reads ;  the  son  conceives  an  opinion, 
mnd  then  reads :  the  father  endeavours  to  penetrate  tbp 
SfBose  of  ibe>aatbor  he  cites,  and  pays  a  proper  defereoM 
lo  tbeir  authiorityy.as  to  masters ;  the  son  imposes/his  own 
sopse,. Oft  r these  ainthors,  .and  regards  tbem  as  slaves,  who 
ought  toigiveitestimojiy  as  he  would  have  tbeos :  the  fa- 
ther's aim  was^Q  instruct ;  the  soirs  to  parade  and  mafce  a 
ooite.:  truth  .was  the  faUier's  darling  o^eot ;  novej^y  the 
ata'sii  In;  the  father,  we  admire  vast  eiudition,  orderly 
arijtogeduaiHl  clearly  expressed;  intbe.son,  ,a^  dazziii^ 
■mrn  of  style,  singular  thoughts,  and  aviva^eity^  which  eiwi 
pleasesjin;a  bad  cause :  the  father  has  wrUieuf^ood  b^^l^ ; 
'/tiatvttt  baa  written  cujrioua  books^  Their  ibearts  alfK^were 
asqaiotika  and.  differ^atas  Ibeir  beads.  The  faAber  )Wa$)a 
iDanfoffpfobhy.Bi^  regular  in  his  mj^afiers;  was^unh^i^y 
bosQ  attfiaivinist,.  y ethad^ the  serjrioe  of  religion  ,ajlw^s4n 
his  YKw^^^^aod:  approached  as*  nearly  to  the.  truelaitblits 
iDef»:'reasoii(«oiild  eoable  him*  :  The  son  was. a  liberftge 
hbihiini  principle  and  pmQ|ioe,3(0)ade.religi<?n  the  obj^ct^of 
lasiifiauUs^  andtooly^  studied 't^^fuidt  out  ^he  weakaidi^iof 
it :  hiscindelioateand shameful  noi»&4i{aton CatuIlu^rPrin^fd 
-ai?  tb.e^dieofhisJife,  sbew^also  piainiy  enough  ivb9^  kll^d 
of  0Min..h)O  w;W^  i:  pf  Gerard  Joha  Yossius's  othert  mn$i  Hvho 
dkli.iiol  8uryi«erbim,r  we  ^y  uotice  I>ioi«rvsiV6'yo$ei|ii[s, 

*  Their  words  *rc,  **  Ne  par  ooallieor^da^s  iM^^te  Cpftlviijiste.'*  Cal^iniste 
M  ia  tnany  French  Vrlieri  the  general  pi»me  for  JProtestast.  ^Getv^J^R  w^ 
an  Armioiaiu  "^ 
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;#har  «Mi^>lmtD  fi^  ^«ott,  and  b^ottme  learned  in  tb#  Oreek^ 

ftMnretr^  Sji^itid;  Chukfaee^  Ane^^,  ppehcbv  ItaKan^  and 

Spimii^  langnaigM.  *   He  wrote,  am^ng  other  «malt  thuigs^ 

^^'Matmonides  deldclofotria^  cum  Latina  versione  ernotis,'^ 

'printed  «t  tte  end'of  bis  father's  work  **  de  origiii^  et  pit^ 

gressu  Ido)6iatriaB.;'*  and  some  notes  upon  Cassar^aCom- 

^ftentjaries,*  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Gnsvios^  'at  Am- 

^ei^datti,  i^  1697.     Francis  Vossius,  another  sOn^ 'pii)a«> 

fished' ^^Latin  poem  in  1640;  upon  a  naval  Ttctory  gauted 

by^'Van  Tromp.     Gerard,  a  third  son,  was  the  ediior^of 

^aiff»6ulus,  the  Elzevir  of  1639,  12mo  S  atld  MattbxW,  % 

tl^bftib  son,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  16^5, '  *^  AnmBlfiiiti 

iifoNanrdiee  Zelandiseque  libri qninque,?'  4to**^    -   ».   .    r    , 

i:^v  VOSSIUS  (Gerard),  a  very  learned « man,  n^hom- uowm 

HHin^  confounded  wiib  John  Gerard ^Vossius,  was  born  ih 

^ttas  diocese  of  Liiege,  some  say  at  fierebloon^  aildoifaels 

^  Ha^dt,  but  he  does  not  appear  tabave'be»eii  related  to 

^tbe* family  of  Gerard.    He^  was  an  ecclesiasiric  o^  ibe  cbursh 

^f  Rome;  employed  in  0ome  considerable  offices  unrder  tte 

^pes,  and  died  at  Liege  in  1609.    ^He  puWished'  a  Latin 

>^ct>mrtient;ary   upon   "  Cicero  in  SomniumnSttlpfomsy^*  ^at 

'^Rome,'ld73  ;  and  all  the  worksof  Gregory  Thau maturgiR^i 

Epbrem  Syr  us,  and  some  pieces  of  Jtibn^Ohryaostom:  and 

-Sieoddret,  with  Latin  versions  and  Hotes.^    .        . 

>     VOUET  (Simon),  a  French  painter^  veryoeldbratedin 

1)iB  day,  was  borp  at  Paris  in  15^2,  and  bred' up  tinder  Ihs 

.^Mber,  who  was  a' painter  also.     He  koiw  Mi4nbob  oftiis 

^anrt/  iknd  was  in'  suoh  repute  at  twenty  years  of  ag«,  that 

t.Mlons.  de\Sancy,  who  was  going  ambassador  tofGooataf* 

^itWDpte,'  tobk  hitn  with  him  as  his  painter. '  There  .betchrew 

J'tiie-piotuTe  of  tbe  grandsignor;  and^  thoitgb  it  wAGlmpoa- 

v;Mlte^o  dait  otherwise  than  by  ti^  strength  of 'in«vi6r]r^taffd 

'^frooia  viewof  him  at  the  ambaasador's  audien^e^  yet^t 

"proved  a  great  likeness.     Thence  be  w^nt'to'^V^nicsf  Add 

^^HfterWards,  settling <bimseif  in  Roame^  b^Acamesoiliuairknis 

^^A  *  his  professi>on,  (hat^  fcestdea  thieifavoura  wbiirhi  btovfe* 

i<^e^ed  from  pope  Urban  VIIL  and  theroardtnal  faisinefibe^ 

'^^  b^  Wjis  x^hosen  'prinice  of  ^  tbe  ^BioiBiui'  aoad^my  itf  8ti  >  Luke. 

^'tle  staid  ibuMMn  yeara  inr^italy;  anrdthen,  in  I6i27, 'Leivis 

'-^XIIL'  wbo^  in  coAfsid^raidoi^  of^his/  capaci^  bad  aitoHwd 

. 'bimf  a<^peai!iofl^a£U  tbef'^bile'tieMras  abroad^  ^  sent  for ^hina 
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hmtie  to  wofk  in  fafs  pAboes.  He  praetisad  boA  i»  pHr^ 
trait  and  hiitorj ;  and  furnitfced  some  of  the  ftpartmcMs  of 
the  LouTrOi  tba  palaoea  of  Luxemburg  a»d  ik.  GentwiDf^ 
the  galleries  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other  public  places 
uuth  hbworkf.  His  greatest  perfection  lay  in  hiseoloor^ 
mgf  and  his  brisk  sad  lively  pencil ;  otherwise  be  was  but 
very  indifferently  qualified.  He  had  no  gemos  for  giand 
oeoipositionsy  was  unhappy  in  his  invention^  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  understood  but  lk,tie  of 
the  union  of  colours,  or  the  doctrine  of  lights  and  shadows;. 
Yet  France  was  indebted  to  bias  for  destroying  the  insipid 
and  barbarous  manner  which  then  reigned,  and  for  begin* 
Ring  to  introduce  a  better  taste.  The  novelty  of  Vouetfks 
asanaer,  and  the  kind  reception  he  gave  all  who  came  to 
bim,*niade.  the  French  painters^  his  contemporaries,  Mimw 
It,  and  brought  him  disciples  from  all  parts.  Most  of  tbt 
succeeding  panniers,  who  were  famous  in  their  professian, 
welrebred  up  under  him,  asl.e  Brun,  Pek'rier,  Miguard^ 
Le  Sueur,  Dorigny,  Du  Fresnoy,  and  several  others,  whom 
keiemployed  as  assistants  in  a  great  number  of  pictures  he 
clrew,  ^and  Zombis  insttnctioos  they  weU  knew  how-to  ex* 
eotite  bis  designs*  Be  -had  tbe  honour  also  to  instruct  tbe 
liiog  himself  in  the  <aet  of  designing* 

He  died,  ratfaier  worn  out  with  labour  tlian  years,  in  1<4>I^ 
aged  fiftyiwinei     Dbrigoy,  who  wasbis  son4.in-law,ua'wfeil 
UK  his  pupil,  engraved  the  git^atest  part  of  >  his  wofks/     ite' 
had) a  broilier,  whose  name  was  Aubkt  Vouec^  who  puinasdc 
dfser  his  mawner,  and  was^a  tolerable  pedbrasev.^ 

VO¥£ft  (Marc  Rene  La  VonrEU  bb  PhUhUT^-lAAUQmBi 
iyAita«N80ir),  a  distingutsbed  French  staftesmttn,'  of(a:veryv^ 
aauieotahd'honourablefiimily^waBbQm  at-Yeliiceia  li^59^ 
wberefbis  fattier  then  resided  as  asabasssdorf r6m  BVauce^andi 
wasoto  much  respected  tfaatti the  senate  gave  Uai  aad^  bis fde&^i 
aoendaints p^oiissioit  to^add  tlie  arms  of'theireptoblietoibsq 
olsu^i  with  'rtie*  Itou  of  6cuMaii:as  his  tcestj^  ^faei;j«Dlttel 
aiso,«  as<  spamor  fbi<  bis  son,  gave  him  themddttiouakiiaaMBB 
ftf tMtvk  < ' He> was  brbugfatup %o  tbe  law^  and  after «fiittB|fi 
the  place  of  master^  tbe>  requesav  was*  'prenotiidibtf  fkml 
iuwgto^tbe  .place  of  lieuteaant^genmal  irf'^hefipolioe^dEo 
tmn^j  and-^conduoted  himself  .in  tUs^^officeisit^itip^adiiell^ 
ubAity  and  propriety,  tbatfitiia  aaid^  thatdcygget^JegjeydflT 
flMse  jdenM^y,  q^iet,  and  security,jibauuund«riiii3idmiuiB{:? 

*  PilkiD9toD.-it]>ltfiS«kaatt  Hommci  lUoitrw. 
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trstbm  In  times  of  scarcity  or  tiotniriotioti  an  kny  otbetf 
aecoit»t|  aod  duHng  fires  or  other  calamities,  iie  displayed 
the  talents  of  a  butnane  and  enlightened  magistrate,  and  by 
adtlress  only,  ^nd  sbariiTg  m  every  danger,  and  listening  tb 
aH  reasonable  complaints,  he  succeeded,  in  presenting  or 
aUa^^iog  popular  tumults,  without  haviiTg  recourse*  to  exCre* 
ttifties.  His  ability  in  this  office  recommended  him  to:  m 
superior  rank  in  the  administration,  and  accordingly^  after 
being  made  a  counsellor 'of  state,  he  was  in  1718  prom^teii 
to  be  keeper  of  the  seals,  president  of  tlie  council  df 
finance,  and  in  1720  minister  of  state  i  but  of  these  o^ce'i 
he  was  almost  imnriediately  deprived,  we  are  not  tdld  why^ 
aiftd  died  May  8,  172  h  He  was  attached  to  literature,  an^ 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy  and  of  that  at 
smedces.  His  character  has  been  variously  represented.' 
We  have  given  the  most  favourable  accounts  but  it  must 
riot  be  eoncealed  that  he  was  accounted  by  mauy  as  a  friend 
td  "despMic  authority,  and  as  meanly  subservient  tt>  th« 
tyranny  of  the  conrt  or  its  ministers.  He  is  said,  ta  havtf 
ctbliged  the  Jesuits  by  persecuting  the  Jansanists,  butfieif^ 
thef  ioved -or  hated  the  one  or  the  other,  unless  as. they 
migfat  promote  or  obstf uct  his  ambiciod.  In  private  life  he^ 
was  a  more  amiable  character.  Some  of  !his  descendtati 
Qmde  a  considerable  figure  in  the  latter  French  htstbry.*'' 
J^^ROON  (Hbnry  CoenbLios),  a  Dutch  paiotei*,  wi^s 
h^fti  nt  iHaerlem  in  1566.  In  a  voyage  to  Spain  he  was 
sbtpwtecked  on  the  toast  of  PortugaL  Relating  at  Liibim- 
the  danger  he  bmd  eacapedi  a  porcratt^painter  there  engaged 
himto.  draw^  the  sttirm  he  descfribed,  in  ^hich  he  Aic^^^eded 
8Qhaiq)ilyy  tfaattt  wais  sold  to  a  nobleman  for  a  consideta^ 
l\Ie  price;*  Vroon  conliiuied  to  be  employed^  and  >im<« 
projredao  machin  sea->pieces,  that  having  got  money^  md. 
rettirningboone,  be  ^applied  himself  isntirely  to  tbatstyie  o€ 
psittiting«  At  this  period^  the  grea^:  earl  of  Nouingham^ 
lofd  Ugh  admiral  of  England^  who^e  defeat  of  the  ^Spanish 
amnadalmd  e^abliihed  the  throne  of  his  mistvQss,  bein^ 
djiNiirotis  of  pteserving  the  dejbail  of  thait  illust^oua'evjenv 
md  b^pdcea  m  «(pitjoif  taptest^y>  desci^ibtng  the  iparuculanl 
of  eaoh  day^s  engagonant;  Vroonwas  engaged  todvamr^' 
thedesigns^  andoataie  to  England  td  receive  insbructionrJ 
Tb^  ^xodieoce  of  the'.perfermance^  obvious  to.  the  pubhe- 
MiakeA  BMbmiusast  unnecessary*    It  was.  fkioriUgjttbcrt 
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republic  that  this  noble  trophy  wu  placed  in  a  temple- 
worthy  of  it,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  then  used, 
for  committees  of   the  Coow^ons.      Mr.  Walpole,    froia 
whom  the  above  extract  is  taken,  has  not  certified  the  date 
of  Vrooirs  death.' 

VYTH,  or  VEYTH  (John  Martin),  an  extraorditA^ 
artist,  was 'bom  at  Schafbanaen,  in  May  1^50.  He  tra- 
velled and  resided  long  at  Rome  and  Venice.  On  his  Re- 
turn be  married  Elisabeth  Ott,  and  died  in  April  1717. 
TJiia  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  the  attention  and 
the  taste  of  his  country  has  preserved  of  a  man,  who,  on 
the  evidence  of  his  few  remaining  works,  commands  a  place 
among  tiie  best  artists  of  his  time.  Some  anecdotes  io-» 
deed  are  told,  relative  to  his  circumstances,  which  were  as 
ludicrously  penurious  as  Brauwer^s.  At  Berne  and  Baste,^ 
they  slill  shew  his  Adieu  and  death  of  Adonis,  and  the  Adul« 
Iress  in  the  Temple.  Scbafhausen  possesses  the  Rape  of 
^e  Sabines,  the  judgment  of  Paris,  Scipio  and  the  CeltiTr 
berian  princess,  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  of  Cato ; 
and  at  Geneva  there  are  yet  some  subjects  pa:inted  by  hiih 
from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Veytb's  style  of  aesign 
uan  imitation  of  the  forms  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  not  iai 
compilation  from  bis  figures.  His  method  of  drawing  is 
wild  and  great:  seldom  he  makes  use  of  the  pen;  dashes 
of  white  on  stained  paper  mark  the  lights,  the  paper  the 
middle  tints,  and  a  little  black  the  shade.  In  composition 
be  sometimes  sacrificed  the  main  subject  to  the  episodic 
party  if  it  happened  to  invite  by  picturesque  alluremeitis. 
In  colour,  though  he  followed  tlie  Venetian  principle,  es* 
peciaMy  Bassan,  he  had  a  charactei*istic  ana  varied  tone 
ilrawn;fr<im  the  nature  of  the  subjects.* 


Willpo!«'9  Anecdates. 
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tY  ace  (Rob£RT}»  aa  Anglo-Norman  poet,  whose  wcurki 

are  esteeiped  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Freacb  lite-* 
rature,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  in  the  early  part  of 
t(^e  twelfth  century.     Hoet,  bishop  of  Avraiu:besy  assunei  ^ 
us  that  bis  Christian  pame  was  Rgberti  apd  this.opinion  bat 
generally  prevailed,  although  Ducange  calU  him  Mathevr* 
from  the  poet  himself,  nothing  can  be  d€;teroiined,  for  ipi 
nope  of  his  works  does.be  once  mention  his  Chri^ian.nam/^ 
calling  bimself  generally  Maitre  Wace,  Clerc-lisaoJt,  or 
Clerc  de  Caen.     Wace  commenced,  his  studies  at  Caen^  a 
city  which  at  that  time  had  many  celebrated  scboala,.  and 
afterwards  travelled  in  France  to  complete  his  educatioii| 
b^t  under  what  tutors,  or  in  what  places,  does  not  appeaii 
"VV^bether  however  from  being  dissatisfied  with  his  situation, 
or  from  the  natural  predileciion  of  his  countrymen  in  £&»• 
your  of  the  English  government,  it  is  certaio  that  he.x«r 
turned  to  Caen,  and  there  made  his  first  essay.   •      (  ..  .u  ~ 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  6rst  specimen  be  exhibitad 
of  jtbe  literature  of  his  time.     We  know  that  he  had  com- 
posed many  works,  that  he  tran$late4  others  into  thelan^ 
g^.^ge  of  his  country,  and  that  he  particularly  applied  hin»- 
self  %9  the  composition  of  light  poetry  ana. romances,. ifi 
which  last  he  excelled.     He  assures  us  that  he  composed  a 
great  number  of  romances ;  and,  as  most  of  them  bave.bmij^ 
preserved,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  were  held  in 
the  same  estimation  by  his  contemporaries  as  they  have 
been  by  posterity*    But  it  is  proper  to  remark  ii>  this  place, 
that  the  word  romance  is  not  always  to  be  understood  as 
applicable  to  those  chimerical  tales  which  have  no  other 
basis  than   the  imagination  of  the  inventor.     During  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  even  the  fourteenth  centuries,  every 
thing  that  was  written  in  French  or  Romance,  or  that  was 
translated  into  that  language,  was  generally  termed  a  ro- 
mance.    Philip  de  Than,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Norman 
poets,  and  William,  another  poet  of  the  same  country,  com- 
posed in  verse  a  work  upon  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
and  each  of  them  called  bis  works  a  romance.     Richard 
d'Annebaiit,  likewise  a  Norman  paet,  translated  into  vers# 
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the  institutes  of  Justinian,  which  he  says  be  has  ronanced^ 
Samson  de  Nanteuil  versified  the  proverbs  of  Solomon; 
Helie  de  Winchester,  Cato's  distichs;  and  both  of  theoi 
call  their  translations  a  romance. 

We  are  not  then  to  consider  die  romances  of  Wace  as 
the  offspring  of  a  fertile  imagination  which  has  created 
events  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  them  with  the 
efaarms  of  poetry;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  monnmentt 
of  antiquity  of  the_  most  respectable  nature,  inasmuch  as 
they  form  for  the  most  part  a  precious'  repository  of  tfhe 
Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  history.  When  this  poet  wrote 
the  history  of  events  which  preceded  him,  he  drew  his  ma- 
terials from  memoirs  which  then  existed.  He  often  cites 
the  authors  upon  whose  faith  he  advances  his  facts,  and  of 
wfiom  many  have  not  been  preserved  to  us.  When  be 
wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times,  he  always  relied  upon 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  or  related  what  he  himself 
had  seen.  In  general  he  is  very  candid  in  his  narrations,' 
and  though  he  may  sometimes  appear  to  deal  a  little  in  the 
marvellous,  he  takes  care  to  observe  that  be  has  found  what 
he  advances  so  written,  and  that  he  gives  it  in  the  same 
manner. 

That  work  of  Wace^s  which  his  learned  bioerapber  places 
first,  was  composed  in  1155.  It  is  his  translation  in  verse 
of  the  famous  **  Brut  of  England,'*  so  called  from  Brutus 
.  the  great  grandson  of  ^neas,  and  first  king  of  the  Britons. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  almost 
ffoni  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  the  year  689  of  the  com- 
mon tcra.  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  bad  imported 
the  original  from  Armoric  Britain,  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth 
translated  it  into  Latin,  and  Wace  into  French  verse.  Se- 
veral copies  of  this  work  are  in  the  British  Museum,  one  at 
Bene*t  college,  Cambridge,  and  one,  at  least,  a  very  superb 
one,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  author.  The  verses  of  this  poem  are  aiwavs  masculine 
of  eight  syllables,  and  feminine  of  nine;  by  wnich  circuin- 
stance  the  error  of  attributing  this  work,  as  Fauchet  has 
done,  to  a  Huistace,  or  Wistace,  is  detected ;  for,  by 
substituting  Wape,  as  is  found  in  the  ancient  MS.  the 
verses  acquire  their  necessary  measure.  Warton  has  fallea 
into  this  mistake  by  depending  upon  Fauchet ;  and  the  same 
error  is  repeated  by  several  French  writers.  The  learned 
Tyrwhitt  was  the  first  person  Who  attempted  to  clear  up  a 
subject  which  from  time  to  time  became  more  involveo  in 
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darkoesa,  and  to  vindicate  our  auttior  from  the  ertonts/t 
injustice  of  modern  writers.  By  means  of  sooted  crtttctUn, 
tbe  autberily  ef  tbe  mannscripts  in  the  British  Mtisetim, 
And  the  testimony  of  Layamou  and  Robert  deBrtinne,'  be 
proved,  ^'beyo^  thi^  possibility  of  a  dolibt,  that  -Waee  was 
the  author  of  the  translation  of  the  '^'Brot''  into  Fi^eiich' 
verse.  Lastly^  Dr.  Burftey,  in  his  "  History  <rf  Musifc,"  b^ 
meaQs  o^  the  rules  of  French  poetry  alone,  demonstrated  the 
want  of  fidelity  in  tbe  manuscripta  which  had'  misled  Fan* 
chet  and  all  other  writers,  who,  as  be  had  done,  drew  their 
materials  from  fauky  and  imperfect  copies.      ^  - 

The  second  production  of  Wacel  ie  the  history  of  the' 
irruptions  into  England  and  the  northern  prorincesof 
France,  written  in  verses  of  eight  syllables.  -His  third  work. 
is  the  famous  Roman  dn  Rou,  composed  in  11:60,  in  Teraeri  >■ 
of  twelve  syllables.  Raoul,  or  Rollo,  is  the  hero  of'  rim 
p^em.  His  fourth  piece  is  the  romance  of  William  liofig-*, 
sword,  the  son  of  Rollo,  written  in  verses  of  twelve  sylla^ 
bles.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  at  the 
ead  of  the  Roman  du  Rou ;  and  his  fifth  work,  or  the  ro^ 
mance  of  Richard  I.  duke  of  Normandy,  composed  in  the 
same  measure,  may  be  seen  in  the  same  repository.*  Hi|i 
sixth  work  contains,  in  12000  lines,  tbe  history  of  tbe  Nof- 
man  dukes,  from  the  time  of  duke  Richard  I.  to  the  sixth 
year  of  Henry  I.  and  was  Composed  after  1 170.  A  copy  is 
in  tbe  British  Museum^  Bib.  Reg.  iv.  c.  xi.  '  His  seventh* 
performance  is  an  abridged  chronicle  of  the  history  of  the  ; 
dukes  of  Nbrmandy,  beginning  with  Henry  II..  and  going 
upwards  to  Rollo. 

The  eighth  is  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  the 
conception  of  tbe  Holy  Virgin.     The  ninth  is  a  life  of.  fttft 
Nicolas,  one  copy  of  which  is  in   the  Bodleian   Kbraty,i> 
and  another  in  that  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.     The 
teath  is'the  Roman  du  Chevalier  au  Lion.  *  It  is  sd^o  pro* 
bable  that  our  poet  composed  "^everaf  branches*  of  the  ro-, 
mance  of  Alexander;  and  the  conjecture  o*  Tyrwljitt,  that, 
he  is  tbe  Robert  Guasco,  author  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
George,  mentioned  by  tbe  abbe  le  Bceuf  ^Mem.  de  TAcad.. 
d^\  In$cr.  xvii.  p.  729.)  is  not  without  foundation.     The 
lig^htet  poetry  of  Wace  has  not  reached  the  present  times. 

Such  a  multitude  of  works  frotn  the  pen  of  the  san^eaui^ 
thor  engaged  the  attention  pf  Henry  II.  who^  to  reward  hif 
merit,  bestowed  on  him   a  canonry  in   the  .cathedral   of  > 
Bay^ux.     Monsieur  Lancelot,  in  his  exp^aua^ioo'  of  the. . 
VouXXX.  Go 
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•Upettry  of  queen  Matilda,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  that 
catbedraly  bas  contended  that  Wace  l^rrowed  several  facts 
which  be  could  not  have  found  elsewhere  from  that  valu- 
able monument,  but  for  this  there  seems  very  slight  fpun- 
dacion.     Dumoutier  in  his  **  Neustria  pia**  says  that  Wace 
was  canon  of  Caen,  but  it  is  certain  there  was  no  chapter 
established  in  that  city.     That  (if  St.  Sepulchre,  whi^li  still 
xemains,  was  not  founded  till   1219.     It  is  true,  th^^t  in 
March  1 153,  Philip  de  Harcourt, bishop  of  Bayeux,  founded 
three  new  canonries  in  h^  cathedral  church,  and  to  endow 
them,  annexed  the  parish  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  St. 
•John,  and  St.  Peter,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Caeih;  per- 
haps Wace  being  afterwards  provided  with  one  of  these 
beneBces,  might  have  been  called  canon  of  Caen,  because 
the  chief  place  of  his  prebend  '  was  situated  in  that  city ; 
this  conjecture  acquires  the  greater  probability  on  account 
of  a  practice  still  existing  in  Normandy  of  describing  every 
^oon  by  the  name  of  the  place  appropriated  to  his  ca- 
nonry. 

Huet,  and  almost  every  one  of  those  who  have  spoken 
of  our  poet,  have  maintained  that  he  had  been  clerk  of  the 
cbapel  to  king  Henry  II.  Wace,  however,  mentions  no- 
thing concerning  this  dignity,  although  be  minutely  de- 
scribes all  the  favours  which  that  monarch  conferred  tipon 
him;  he  is  even  so  attentive  upon  this  subject,  that  he 
assures  us  the  king  gave  him  many  things,  hut  had  pro- 
mbed  him  more.  Besides,  as  the  title  of  clerk  of  the 
King*s  chapel  was  a  very  honourable  one,  which  generally 
led  the  way  to  a  bishopric,  we  may  presume  from  his 
silence  that  he  was  not  invested  with  it.  Monsieur  Huet 
has  certainly  been  misled  by  .the  description  oi  clerks  which 
Wace  often  assumes ;  but  be  should  have  remarked,  that 
he  neyer  calls  himself  ckrc  du  roi^  but  always  clercde  Caen^ 
Qt  derc  lisantf  a  title  which  then  signiBed  nothing  more 
than  a  learned  man,  and  which  was  even  given  to  laymea, 
sinqe  Henry  L  was  siirnamed  Beauclerc, 

Of  Wace's  personal  history  we  have  no  farther  acoount, 
but  with  regard  to  the  advantages  attending  the  perusal  of 
the  productions  of  Wace,  his  biographer  says  very  truly, 
that  *^  The  antiquary  will  at  first  remark  with  astonishment, 
that  their  language  (that  of  the  Normans)  has  been  pre- 
served even  to  our  own  days  in  the  countries  of  Lower 
Normandy.  He  will  perceive  their  progress  in  the  various 
arts ;  their  attainments  in  that  of  war;  their  arms  and  tl^eir 
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military  customs;  their  method  of  attacking  castles  and 
strong  holds;  the  state  of  their  marine  and  their  commeroe; 
the  height  to  which  ^they  have  carried  architecture  und 
Qtber  sciences,  together  with  the  monuments  they  have  left 
^us.   The  genealogist  will  find  many  curious  and  interesting 
facts  relating  to  ancient  families;  he  will  feel  himself  re- 
warded in  the  perusal  of  the  names  of  the  knights  who*  were 
present  at  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and  of  the  noble  actions 
by  which  each  of  them  signalized  his  valour.     In  a  word, 
the  historian  will  learn  with  plieasure  many  circumstances 
and  details  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer.'* ' 
WADDING  (LuK£),  an  eminent  Irish  Roman  catholic, 
and  reckoned  a  great  ornament  to  his  country,  was  born  at 
Waterford,  Oct.  16,  1588.     His  first  studies  we^  begun 
at  home  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother  Matthew,  who 
Mock  him  to  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  hts  age,  and 
placed  him  in  a  seminary  established  for  the  Irish  at  Lis- 
bon, where  he  applied  to  philosophy  for  six  months  tinder 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.     In  1605,  after  having  passed 
his  noviciate,  he  was  admitted  among  the  Franciscans,  and 
afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  their  convents^  at  Liria, 
at  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  at  Coimbni,  in  all  which  places 
he  was  admired  for  the  diligence  and  success  of  his  appli- 
cation.     After  being  admitted  into  priest's  orders  he  re- 
moved to  Salamanca,  where  he  continued  some  time,  and 
was  made  superintendant  of  the  student^^  and  lecturer  in 
divinity,' in  both  which  offices  he  gave  great  satisfaction. 
In  1 6 1 8,  when  Anthony  aTrgo,  vicar-general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, was  advanced  to  the  bishoprip  of  Carthagena,  in 
Spain,  andappointed  legate  extraordinary  to  pope  Paul  V. 
upon  one  of  those  disputes  which  frequently  agitated  the 
Romish  churchy  respecting  the  immaculate  conception,  the 
bishop,  although  he  had  the  choice  of  many  men  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  eminent  for  learning  and  talents  in  busi- 
ness, yet  preferred  Wadding  to  be  chaplain  of  this  em-< 
bassy,  although  then  but  thirty  years  old,  and  a  foreigner. 
Accordingly,  having  introduced  our  divine  at  court,  the 
bishop  took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  where  they  were.lodged 
in  the  palace  of  cardinal  Gabriel  a  Trejo,  the  bishop's  bro- 
ther, who  employed  Wadding  in  compiling  or  composing 
from  the  libraries  aud  archives  of  Rome  such  arguments 
and  proofs  as  related  to  the  question  before  them  ;  and  he 

1  Arch«ologiB»  vols.  XII.  and  XIII.  by  M.  De  la  Rne. 
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ereo  nAted  Attiti,  Perugia,  Naples,  aod  many  other 
placet  fer  the  same  purpose.  Besides  this,  at  the  request 
of  some  who  had  perused  what  he  had  brought  together 
with  great  satisfactioo,  he  was  induced  to  write  a  history 
ef  that  JegatioD,  not  indeed  with  a  view  to  publication,  but 
baring  intrusted  the  MS  to  some  who  were  of  opinion  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  it  was  at  last  published  by 
Maximilian  de  Bouchorne,  at  Louvaioe,  under  the  title 
^  Legatio  Philippi  III.  et  IV.  Hispaniss  regum,  ad  saoc- 
tiisimos  D.  D.  Paulum  V.  et  Gregorium  XV.  et  Urbanum 
VIII.  pro  definienda  controversia  conceptionis  B.  Maris 
Virginia;  per  illustrissimum,  &c.  Antboniuin  a  Trejo,'' 
&c.  I^uvain,  1624,  folio. 

But  while  this  legation  was  going  on,  he  removed  from 
the  cardinal's  palace,  as  enjoying  there  a  course  of  life 
which  he  thought  incompatible  with  his  profession  of  Frin- 
cfscan,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Franciscan^convent 
of  St.  Peter,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  respect  of 
many  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  Rome  ;  and  on  the 
departure  of- the  bishop  to  Spain,  when  the  care  of  the 
legation  was  entrusted  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  Wadding  was  ap- 
pointed his  assistant,  and  was,  says  his  biographer,  the 
life  of  the  whole  negotiation.  He  wrote  three  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  of  the  immaculate  conception,  the  titles  of 
which  we  may  be  tacused  from  giving.  During  the  time 
be  could  spare  from  the  business  of  this  legation,  be  pub- 
lished -an  edition  of  some  works  of  St.  Francis,  from  MSS. 
in  the  public  librariies,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Opusculorum 
StFrancisci  Libri  tres,"  Antwerp,  1623.  Before  this  time 
he  performed  what  will  pi^obably  be  thought  a  more  accept- 
'  able  service  to  theological  studies,  in  undertaking  to  print 
Calasio's  Concordance  (see  Calasio).  Calasio  died  at 
Rome,  while  Wadding  was  there,  leaving  this  large  woric 
in  manuscript  Wadding,  who  saw  its  merits^  regretted 
that  it  shdold  be  lost ;  and  being  unable  of  himself  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  printing,  applied  to  pope  Paul  V.  and 
to  Benignus  a  Genua,  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  by 
whose  encouragement  the  whole  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1621,  4  vols,  folio,  under  the  inspection  of  Wadding, 
who  prefixed  to  it  a  learned  treatise  '^De  Hebraicsp 
Unguie  origine,  prsstantia  et  utilitate."  Pope  Paul  dying 
while  the  work  was  in  the  press,  he  dedicated  it  to  his 
successor,  Gregory  XV.      He  published  also,  from  origi- 
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tial  MS8.  the  wori»i  of  some  other  Spanish  divines,  afid 
wrote  a  life  of  Thomasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
**  Vita  B.  Petri  Thomoe  Aquitani  Carmelita,"  &c.  Lyops, 
1637,  8vo.  But  the  most  labourius  effort  of  editorship 
i^^as  bis  rescuing  from  obscurity  all  the  manuscript  copies 
of  Duns  Scotus's  works,  transcribing,  collating,  and  cor- 
recting, and  afterwards  publishing  the  whole,  in  twelve 
folio  volumes,  at  Lyons,  in  1639. 

In  the  mean  time,  bis  reputation  had  so  much  increased 
that  in  1630,  he  was  appointed  procurator  for  the  Francis- 
cans at  Rom6,  which  beheld  until  1634.  In  164^,  he  Was 
appointed  vice-commissary  of  his  order,  which  it  appieaird 
he  resigned  in  1648.  He  was  also,  in  1625,  the  founder 
of  the  college  of  St.  Isidore,  for  the  education  of  Irish 
students  of  the  Franciscan  order,  of  wb)ch  be  was  the  fitst 
^ardian  or  head,  The  expenses  of  this  college,  the  tha- 
pel,  library,  &c.  were  defrayed  by  contributions  frbih  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  regard  to  the  founder.  H^  aho 
persuaded  cardinal  Ludovisius  to  found  a  secular  college 
there  for  six  Irish  students;  and  this,  and  some  other  in- 
stitutions, sugd;ested  and  promoted  by  him,  he  lived  to  see 
well  endowed.  His  influence,  from  whatever  cause,  aj>- 
pears  to  have  been  very  great;  but  the  worst,  and,  as  his 
biographers  say,  the  only  stain  on  his  character,  is  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre 
in  1641.  He  died  Nov.  IR',  1657,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Isidore.  Mot  long  before  his  death  he  had 
refused  the  promotion  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Wadding  published  some  other  treatises  than  we  have 
mentioned,  and  left  many  in  manuscript ;  but  he  lived  to 
finish  what  had  been  the  employment  of  many  yeairs,  a 
history  of  his  order,  and  the  eminent  men  it  has  produced. 
This  he  completed  in  eight  volumes,  folio,  at  Lyons, 
1625—1654.  A  new -and  enlarged  edition  has^  been  since 
published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  "  Waddihgi  Lucse 
Annaies  Minorum,  seu  historia  trium  ordinum  a  S.  Fran- 
cisco instftutorum,  editio  secunda,  studio  Jos.  Mar.  Fon^ 


seca,"   1731 — 45,   19  vols.  foL* 

WADHAM  (Nicholas),  esq.  of  Edge  and  Merrifield,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  which  county  he  was  born,  the  founder 
6f  Wad  ham -college,  Oxford,  was  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Wadhams  of  Devonshire;  but  the  periotel 

t  Hairis's  edlUon  of  Ware. 
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pf  his  birth  u  not  knowD,  nor  have  we  many  partieblartf 
of  h\$  personal  history.     According  to  Wood,   he  was  & 
geotleman-comcDoner  either  of  Christ-church,  or  Corpns- 
Chrtsti  college,  where  he  is  supposed  to  haVe  been  adtnit-^ 
ted  about  1548.    He  inherited  an  estate  which  he  increased 
jko  ipore  than  3000/.  a*year,  and  accumulated  about  14,00Q/* 
in  money.     A  large  portion  of  this  property  he  resolved  to 
devote  to  some  foundation  of  public  utility.     His  first  in- 
tention is  said  to  have  been  to  found  a  college  at  Venice 
for  such  Englishmen  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion  as 
might  wish  to  enjoy  their  education  and  religion,  now  no 
longer  tolerated  in  England.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  be  was  himself  attached  to  popery ;  but  hu  adherence 
could  not  be  inflexible,  as  he  was  soon  persuaded  by  bis 
friend  Mr.  Grange  to  erect  a  college  in  Oxford,  in  imi-> 
tation  of  the  others,  where  the  established  religion  was  now 
cultivated  with  zeal.    His,  or  rather  his  wife's,  appointing, 
^at  the  warden  should  not  be  married,  may  be  thought  a 
part  of  the  old  persuasion ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  one  of  the  last  changes 
of  opinion  to  which  the  nation  was  completely  reconciled, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  always  against  it;  and.it  was  prohi- 
bited, by  the  statutes  of  Jesus*college.     A  more  ridiculous 
reason  has  been  traditionally  assigned  for  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Wad.ham's  injunction  against  marriage ;  she  is  said  to  have 
been  refused  by  the  first  warden. ;  but  she  was  at  this  time 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  he  considerably  advanced,  which 
renders  this  story  highly  improbable.      As  Mr.  Wadham 
died  before  this  design  could  be  carried  into  execution,  he 
bequeathed  the  management  of  it  to  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state,  who  so  often 
occurs  as  a  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Oxford.    This 
la^y,  assisted  by  trustees,  and  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to 
her  husband's  spirited  design,  completed  the  necessary  pur- 
chases, buildings,  and  endowment.     She  survived  her  hus- 
dand  nine  years,  died  ^ay   1@,   1618,  aged  eighty-four, 
and  was  buried  with  her  husband  in  the.  north  transept  of 
the  church  of  Uminster  in  Somersetshire,  under  a  stately 
i[nonument  of  alabaster,  on  which  are  their  figures  on  brass 
plates ;  but  the  whole  is  considerably  decayed. 

Mrs.  Wadham  first  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  site  of 
Qloucester-halU  now  Worcester-college,  but  Dr.  Hawley, 
then  principal,  refusing  to  give  up  his  interest  in  that  pro- 
perty, unless  she  would  appoint  him  her  first  governor  of 
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Warden,  she  declined  the  condition,  and  made  proposals  to 
the  city  of  Oxford,  for  the  site  of  tike  priory  of  Austin 
Friars. 

This  was  once  a  place  of  great  fame  in  the  university, 
and  may  be  traced  to  very  high  untiquity.  In  1251,  pope 
Innocent  IV.  granted  a  power  to  tite  friars  eremites  of  St. 
Austin,  to  travel  into  any  countries,  build  monasteries,  and 
celebrate  divine  service.  With  this  permission,  they  first 
established  a  house  in  London,  but  deputed  some  of  their* 
number  to  go  to  Oxford,  where  they  hired  an  obscure 
bouse  near  the  public  schools.  Acquiring  some  reputation 
for  their  skill  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  or  at  least  what 
were  then  so  called,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  sir  John 
Handi<yve,  or  Handlow,  of  Burst^ll  in  Buckinghaioashire,  a 
▼ery  opulent  gentleman,  who  purchased  for  them  a  piece 
of  ground,  enlarged  afterwards  by  a  gift  from  Henry  IIL 
On  this  they  built  a  house  and  chapel  in  a  sumptuous  form, 
and  held  schools  for  divinity  and  philosophy  of  such  repu-. 
tation,  that,  before  the  divinity  school  was  huilt,  the  uoiver- 
sity  acts  were  kept,  and  the.  exercises  in  arts  were  per- 
formed in  this  place.  It  was  in  particular  enjoined  that 
every  bachelor  of  arts  should  once  in  each  year  dispute,. 
and  once  answer,  at  this  house,  and  this  continued  until 
the  dissolution,  when  the  disputations  were  removed  to  St. 
Mary's,  and  afterwards  to  the  schools.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion, the  premises  were  let,  on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years^ 
at  3/.  yearly,  to  Thomas  Carwarden,  or  Cardon,  esq.  who 
appears  to  have  demolished  the  whole,  and  carried  off  the 
materials.  In  1552,  king  Edward  YI.  sold  the  site  to  Henry 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Thomas  Duport,  gentleman,  who  al- 
most immediately  conveyed  it  to  Henry  Baylie,  M.  D. 
formerly  a  fellow  of  New  college,  for  forty-five  shillings 
yearly.  In  1553,  Baylie  sold  it  to  his  father-in-law,  Ed- 
ward Freere,  of  Oxford,  who  left  it  to  his  son  William,  by 
whom,  in  1587,  it  was  again  sold  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and 
commonalty  of  Oxford  for  the  prmcipal  sum  or430/. 

In*  1609,  Mrs.  Wadham  made  proposals  to  the  city  for 
the  purchase  of  this  site,  which,  after  many  consultations, 
was  agreed  to,  with  this  condition,  that  they  might  have 
the  first  nomination  of  one  fellow,  and  two  scholars  of  the 
new  college.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  site  was  conveyed  to 
Mrs.  Wadham,  May  29,  1610,  for  the  sum  of  600/.  Of  the 
old  priory,  nothing  at  this  time  remained  except  parts  of 
the  walls,  which  were  immediately  removed,  and  the  i'oun- 
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dation  stone  of  the  college  laid  July  31.  Oa  this  occasion, 
the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  proctors,  &c.  came  in  proces- 
sion from  St.  Mary's  church,  and  met  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men on  the  spot.  Dr.  Ryves,  warden  of  New  college,  de- 
livered an  oration  in  praise  of  the  founders,  and  the  first 
stone  was  then  laid  on  the  east  part  where  the  chapel  oow 
stands. 

The  king's  licence,  bearing  date  Dec.  20,   16ii,.  em- 
powered Mrs.  Wadham  to  found  a  college  for  the  studies 
of  divinity,  canon  and  civil  law,  physic,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  classical  languages.;  the  society  to  consist  of  a  warden^ 
sixteen  fellows,  and  thirty  scholars,  graduate  or  not  gradu- 
ate, or  more  or  less,  as  the  statutes  might  prescribe.     The 
act  of  parliament  for  the  confirmation  of  Wadham  college 
was  passed  on  the  16th  of  August,  1612.     The  statutes  of 
the  loundress,  thus  confirmed,  specified  the  college  to  be 
for  a  warden,  fifteen  fellows,  fifteen  scholars,  two  chaplains, 
two  clerks,  with  college  servants.     The  warden  was  to  be  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  master  of  arts;  at  least,  and  be  in- 
capacitated from  holding  his  situation,  either  if  be  mar- 
riedf  or. was  promoted  to  a  bishopric;  but  the  condition 
respecting  marriage  was   annulled  by  act  of  parliamenfy 
July  1806.     The  fellows,  after  completing  eighteen  years 
from  the  expiration  of  their  regency,  are  to  resign  th^ir 
fellowships.     The  scholars,  from  whom  the  fellows  are  to 
be  chosen,  are  to  be,  three  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  three 
of  Essex,  and  the  rest  of  any  other  county  in  Great  Britain.' 
WADSWORTH  (Thomas),,  an  eminept  nonconformist,, 
was  born  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  1630,  and  educated 
in  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  under  the  tai* 
tion  of  Dr.  Owtram,  a  tutor  of  eminence.     In  1652  be  was 
appointed  minister  of  Newington  Butts,  where  he  not  only 
spent  his  time,  but  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  4n  works  of 
piety  and  charity.     He  distributed  Bibles  among  the  poor, 
and  constantly  visited  his  parishioners,  and  instructed  them 
from  house  to  house.     There  was  a  singular  circumstance, 
very  creditable  to  him  in  this  appointment  to  St.  Mary's 
Newington.     Our  readers  perhaps  need  not  be  told  that  at 
this  time  the  elections  to  churches  were  popular,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  parishioners  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, each  of  which,  unknown  to  the  other,  presented. its 
petition  at  Westminster  to  the  committee  who  determined 

1  Wpod's  Colleges  aod  Halls.— Chalmers's  Hist  of  OxforJ,  vol.  H, 
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church  prefermenls;  and  when  these  petitions  were  opened, 
they  were  found  to  be  both  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wadsworth* 
He  also  lectured  occasionally  in  various  city  churches,  ahd 
at  last  was  choseu  to  the  living  of  St.  Lawrence  Pountney, 
whence  he  was  ejected  at  the  restoration.  He  afterwards 
preached  privately  at  Newington,  Theobalds,  and  South-^ 
wark.  He  received  nothing  tor  bis  labours,  but  was  con- 
tent to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his  great  master^s  service. 
His  diary,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  life,  contains  the  strong-* 
est  proofs  of  his  being  an  excellent  Christian  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  evident,  says  Granger,  from  his  practical  works,  that 
he  strove  to  make  others  as  good  Christians  as  himself. 
He  died  of  the  stone,  the  29th  of  October,  1676,  aged 
forty-six.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.Bragge. 
He  pul^lished  various  pious  treatises,  enumerated  by  Calamy^ 
few  of  which  have  descended  to  our  times. ' 

WAGENAAR  (Johk),  a  Dutch  historian,  and  historio* 
grapher  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  was  born  there  in  1709^ 
and  died  in  1773.  His  principal  wock  is  a  '^  History  of 
Holland,''  from  the  earliest  times  to  1751,  in  21  vols.  Sto^ 
the  first  two  of  which  appeared  in  1749.  There  was  a  se** 
cond  edition  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1752 — 1759^  with 
many  engravings,  maps,  and  portraits  by  Houbraken*  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  merit  of  this  work  which  cMcca* 
sioned  his  being  honoured  with  the  title  of  historiographs 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  1758«  In  it  he  is  said  to  dis- 
play profound  research,  sound  political  principles,  and  ele- 
gance and  precision  of  style;  and  the  Dutch  esteem  it  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments'  to  their  literature.  Wagenaat 
wrote  many  other  works :  1.  "  The  present  state  of  the 
United  Provinces,"  Amst.  1739,  12  vols.  8vo.  2.  "De- 
scription of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,"  ibid.  1760,  3  vols.  foL 
3.  '*  The  character  of  John  de  Witt  placed  in  its  true  light." 
He  published  also  some  tracts  on  topics  of  divinity.^ 

WAGENSEIL  (John  Christopher),  a  very  learned 
German,  was  the  son  of  a  reputable  tradesman,  and  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1633.  He  was  sent  early  to  a  school  at 
Stockholm ;  whence  he  was  taken  at  thirteen,  and  placed 
in  the  university  ofAltorf.  The  distinction,  to  which  be 
there  raised  himself  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  recom- 
mended him  to  *some  nobility  as  a  proper  tutor  to  their 

*  Calamy.—Life  prefixed  to  his  "  Remains." — Clark's  LiveSi  1684,  fol,— 
Granger.  «  Diet,  Hisi. 
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cbildren  ;  and,  after  continuing  five  yean  at  Aitorf,  be  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  count  de  Traun.     He  not  only 
performed  the  office  of  an  instructor  to  the  sons  of  this  no- 
bleman, but  accompanied  them  in.  their  travels  to  France, 
Spain,  England,  Holland,  several  parts  of  Germany,  and 
Italy.     He  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
wherever  he  went,  and  received  honours  from  several  uni- 
versities :  those  of  Turin  and  Padua  admitted  him  into  their 
body.     In  France,  he  experienced  the  liberality  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  was  received  doctor  of  law,  at  Orleans,  in  June 
1665.     Several  places  would  have  detained  him,  but  the 
love  of  his  native  country  prevailed ;  and,  after  travelling 
for  six  years,  he  arrived  at  Nuremberg  in  1667.     He  was 
immediately  made  professor  of  law  and  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Altorf ;  but,  about  eight  years  after,  changed 
his  professorship  of  history  for  that  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 
In   1676,  Adolphus  John,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
committed  two  sons  to  bis  care,  atid  at  the  same  time 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  counsellor.     The  princes  of 
Germany  held  him  in  high  esteem  ;  and  the  emperor  him- 
•elf  admitted  him  to  private  conferences,  in  1691,  when 
he  was  at  Vienna  about  business.     In  1697,  the  town  of 
Nuremberg  gave  him  marks  of  their  esteem^  by  adding  to 
his  titles  that  of  doctor  of  canon  law,  and  by  committing 
the  university-library  to  his  care.     He  was  twice  married ; 
the  first  time  in  1667,  the  second  in  1701.     He  died  in 
1706,  aged  seventy-two. 

He  wrote  and  published  near  twenty  works,  some  in 
French,  the  others  in  Latin.  The  first  came  out  at  Nu« 
remberg  in  1667,  the  design  of  which  is  to  shew  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  the  pretended  fragment  of  Petronius.  In  an- 
other, printed  in  the  first  volume  of  **  Amoenitates  Litera- 
rias,"  he  Endeavours  to  prove  the  real  existence  of  Pope 
Joan,  which  has  been  so  much  questioned.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  <^Tela  Ignea  Satanse,*'  Altorf,  ,1681,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  This  is  a  collection  of  pieces  written  by  the 
Jews  against  the  Chribtian  religion  ;  with  a  Latin  version, 
and  long  notes  in  the  way  of  refutation »^ 

WAGS!  AFFE  (Thomas),  a  learned  nonjuring  divine 

and  able  writer,  was  of  a  gentlemah^s  family  in  Warwick- 

'shire,  and  was  born  February  15,  1645.     He  was  educated 

at  the  Charierhouse  school  under  Mr.  Wood.     In  Lent* 

*  Niceron,  vol.  II. — Life  printed  at  Nuremberg,  1719,  4M). 
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term  1660.  be  was  admitted  commoner  of  New-Inn  at  Ox« 
ford,  wbere  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  October 
15,  1664,  and  that  of  master  June  20^  1667.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Dr.  John  Hacket,  bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  June  6,  1669;  and  priest  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Henshaw,  bisliop  of  Peterborough,  November  1 9,  1669. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Martins-Thorpe  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  by  Joseph,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
November  19,  1669.  After  that  he  lived  in  the  family  of 
sir  Richard  Temple  at  Stow,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and 
entered  upon  the  curacy  of  that  church  April  12,  1676. 
In  December  1684,  he  was  presented  by  king  Charles  H. 
and  instituted  by  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
cbiancellorship  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Lichfield,  toge- 
ther with  the  prebendary  of  Alderwas  in  the  same  church. 
In  March  1684  he  was  presented  by  Henry,  bishop  of 
London,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens  in  London. 
Upon  the  revolution,  being  deprived  of  his  preferments  for 
not  taking  the  new  oaths,  be  practised  physic  for  many 
years  afterwards  in  the  City  of  London  with  good  success, 
and  wore  his  gown  all  the  while.  In  February  1693  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  Dr.  Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Tho- 
mas White,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's lodgings,  at  the  reverend  Mr.  GifFard's  house 
at  Southgate,  at  which  solemnity  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon 
was  present.  Mr.  WagstafFe  was  consecrated  suffragan  of 
Ipswich,  and  Dr.  Hickes  at  the  same  time  suffragan  of 
Thetford.  Mr.  Wagstaffe  dicfd  October  17,  1712,  in  the 
sixty- seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  published  few  sermons, 
but  wrote  many  pieces  in  defence  of  the  constitution  both 
in  Church  and  State,  with  great  strength  of  reason  and 
perspicuity. 

Among  these  are,  1.  ^<  A  Letter  to  the  author  of  the  late 
Letter  out  of  the  country,  occasioned  by  a  former  Letter 
to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  concerning  the 
bishops  lately  in  the  Tower,  and  now  under  suspension.** 
2.  ^^  An  Answer  to  a  late  pamphlet  entitled  Obedience  and 
Submission  to  the  present  Government  demonstrated  from 
bishop  Overall's  Convocation  Book  :  with  a  postscript  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,*'  London, 
1690.  3.  "An  Answer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Vindication  of 
the  Case  of  allegiance  due  to  sovereign  powers,  which  he 
ipade  in  reply  to  au  Answer  to  a  late  pamphlet  entitled 
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Obedience  and  Submission  to  the  present  government  de** 
monstrated  from  bishop  Overalls  Convocation  book,  with 
a  postscript  in  answer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance^ 
&c."  London,  1692.     4.  *<  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  ta  Dr. 
Sherlock  written  in  vindication  of  that  part  of  Josephus^s 
Hbtory^  which  gives  the  account  of  Jaddas^s  submission  to 
Alexander,  against  the  Answer  to  the  piece  entitled  Obe* 
dience  and  Submission  to  the  present  Government,"  Lond. 
1692.     5.  <*  A  Letter  out  of  Suffolk  to  a  friend  in  London, 
giving  some  account  of  the  late  sickness  and  death  of  Dr. 
William   Sancroft    late  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,* 
London,  1694.     6.  **  A  Letter  out  of  Lancashire  to  a  friend 
in  London,  giving  some  account  of  the  tryaU  there.     To- 
gether with  some  seasonable  and  proper  remarks  upon  it; 
recommended  to  the  wisdom  of  the'  Lords  and  Commons 
assembled  in  parliament,**  London,  1694.     7.  *^  A  Letter 
to  a  gentleman  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  the 
present   x  arliament/*    London,   1694.      8.    **  Remarks  on 
some  late  Sermons,  and  in  particular  on  Dr.  Sherlock*s  ser- 
mon at  the  Temple  December  the  30th,  1694,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.    The  second  edition,  with  additions.    Together 
with  a  letter  to  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  De- 
fence of  the  archbishop*s  Sermon,  &c.  and  several  other 
Sermons,   &c."  London,  - 1695.     9.  "An  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  relation  to  the 
recoining  the  clipped  money,  and  falling  the  price  of  gui- 
neas.    Together  with  a  particular  list  ot  the  names  of  the 
members  consenting  and  dissenting ;  in  answer  to  a  Letter 
out  of  the  country,"  London,  1696.     10.  "  A  Vindication 
of  king  Charles  the   Martyr;  proving  that  his  majesty  was 
the  author  of  Etiwv  6a^(^fx>f,  against  a  memorandum  said  to 
be  written  by  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  and  against  the  excep- 
tions of  Dr.  Walker  and  others.     To  which  is  added  a  pre- 
face, wherein  the  bold  and  insolent  assertions  published  in 
a  passage  of  Mr.  Bayle^s  Dictionary  relating  to  the  present 
controversy  are  examined  and  confuted.    The  third  edition, 
with  large  additions  ;  together  with  some  original  letters  of 
king  Charles  the  First,  &c."  Lond.  17 1 1,  in  4to.     The  two 
former  editions  were  in  8vo,  the  first  printed  in  1693,  and 
the  second  in  1697.     11.  "A  Defence  of  the  Vindication 
of  king  Charles  the  Martyr;  justifying  his  majesty's  title 
to  Eowv  Baaixixii,   in  answer  to   a  late  pamphlet  entitled 
Amyntor,''    London,    1699.     Mr.  Wagstaffe   also   wrote 
prefaces  before,    l .  ^^  'Symmons^s  Restitutus :  containing 
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two  epistles,    four  whole   sections  or   chapters,  together 
witl^  a  postscript,  and    some    marginal  observations,    Sic* 
which  were  perfectly  omitted  in  the  late  edition  of  Mr  Sym- 
mons's  book,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  king  Charles  I.  and 
republished    by    Dr.    Holtingworth/'    London,    169  5.      2* 
"  The  devout  Christian's  Manual,  by  Mr.  Jones,"  London, 
1703.     3.  "  A  Treatise  of  God's  Government,  and  of  the 
justice  of  his  present  dispensations  in  this  world.     By  the 
pious,  Learned,  and  most  eloquent  Salylan^  a  priest  of  Mar- 
seilles, who  lived  in  the  fifth' century.     Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  R.  T.  presbyter  of  ttie  church  of  England," 
London,  1700.   These  two  pamphlets  are  also  of  Mr.  Wag- 
staflPe's  writing,  I. '*  The  present  state  of  Jacobitism  in  Eng- 
land," ibid.  1700;  "A  second  part  in  answer  to  the  first'* 
which   was   written  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,    &c.  &c, 
Wagstaffe  derived  most  credit  from  his  endeavours  to  proye 
the  ^^  Eikon  Basilike"  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  king 
Charles ;  but  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  life  of  bishop  Gauden,  and  especially  the  authorities 
there  quoted.     Mr.  Wagstaffe  bad  a  son  who  resided  at 
Oxford  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but  afterwards  went 
abroad,  and  resided  at  Rome  many  years  in  the  character 
of  protestant  chaplain  to  the  chevalier  St.  George,  and  af- 
terwards to  his  son.     He  was  there  esteemed  a  man  of  very 
ei^teosive  learning.    Dr.  Townson  was  acquainted  with  him 
at  Rome,  both  ofi' his  first  and  second  tour  in  1743  and 
1768.     He  lived  in  a  court  near  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
upon  Dr.  Townson's  inquiring  for  him,  the  carpenter  knew 
of  no  such  person. — **  He  did  live  somewhere  in  this  yard 
some  years  ago." — **  I  have  lived  here  these  thirty  years, 
and  no  person  of  such  a  name  has  lived  here  in  that  time.^ 
— But  on  farther  explanation,  the  carpenter   exclaimed, 
**  Oh,  you  mean  II  Predicatore\  he  lives  there,"  pointing 
to  the  place.  *  This  Mr.  Wagstaffe  died  at  Rome,  Dec.  3, 
1770,    aged   seventy-eight.      Mr.  Nichols   has   preserved 
some  jeux  d'esprits,  and  some  epitaphs  written   by  him, 
aud  there  is  a  letter  of  bis  to  Tom  Hearne,  in  the   '^  Let- 
ters writlen  by  Eminent  Persons,"  lately  published  at  Ox- 
ford, 1813,  3  vols.  8vo.^ 

WAGSTAFFE  (WiLLiA»r),  a  physician,  whose  writings, 

as  well  as  his  indolent  habits  of  life,  seem  to  have  very 

^^rongly  resenibled  those  of  the  facetious  Dr.  William  King 

1  Life  in  Gen.  Diet,  by  Mr.  Salmon.— Biog.  Brit. — ^Kicbols's  Bowycr. 
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of  the  CorotDonsy  was  related  to  the  preceding  Wagstaffps/ 
and  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  who  were  lords 
of  the  manor  of  Knightcote  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  bom 
in  1 685y  and  being  the  only  son  of  his  father  the  rector  of 
Cablington  in  Buckinghamshire!  he  was  ^educated  with 
great  care,  and  sent  early  to  school  at  Northampton.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  was  removed  to  Lincoln  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  soon  distinguished,  not  only  for  talents 
and  learning,  but  for  a  facetious  humour  which  made  his 
conversation  very  acceptable  to  persons  of  superior  rank 
and  standing  in  the  university.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1703,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  entering  into  the 
church,  from  no  better  motive,  however,  than  the  hopes 
of  being  preferred  by.  a  relation ;  but  after  taking  bis  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  in  1707,  he  left  the  university,  and  coming 
up  to  London,  visited  another  relation,  the  rev.  Thomas 
Wagstaffe,  who  then  was  a  physician ;  and  marrying  this 
gentleman^s  daughter  some  time  afterwards,  resolved  on 
medicine  as  a  profession,  in  which  his  wife's  relations  did 
their  utmost  to  assist  him.  After  her  death,  be  formed  a 
second  eligible  union  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  Bernard, 
esq.  sergeant-surgeon  to  queen  Anne.  Not  long  after  this 
marriage,  he  completed  his  degrees  in  physic,  in  1714,  and 
returning  to  town  was  admitted  fellow  both  of  the  college 
of  physicians,  and  in  1717  of  the  Royal  Society.  Business 
gradually  increasing,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  physicians 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  which  trust  be  discharged 
with  great  reputation,  as  to  skill  and  humanity.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a  man  of  indolence,  and  of 
some  irregular  habits,  which  brought  on  lowness  of  spirits, 
and  decay  of  health.  In  hopes  of  recovery  he  went  to  Bath 
in  March  1724-5,  but  died  there  May  ^,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  were  the  same  year  collected 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Dr.  Wil- 
Ham  Wagstaffe,  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital," 
&c.  8vo.  Their  contents  are  characteristic  of  the  author^s 
peculiar  humour,  and  bis  opinions  of  his  conteinporaries. 
1.  "  A  comment  upon  the  History  of  Tom  Thumb,"  in  ' 
ridicule  of  Addison's  papers  on  **  Chevy  Chase."  2. 
•'.Crispin  the  Cobler's  confutation  of  Ben  H(oadly),  in  an 
epistle  to  him."  3,  "  The  Story  of  the  St.  A(Iba)n's  ghost," 
&c.  4.  ^'  The  testimonies  of  the  citizens  of  Fickleborough, 
concerning  the  life  and  character  of  Robert  Huisb,  com- 
monly called   Bob,  &c."     5.  "The  representation  of  the 
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loyal  subjects  of  Albinia/'  6.  <*  The  character  of  Richard 
St(ee)le,  esq. :"  not  a  very  just  one.  7.  "The  state  and 
condition  of  our  Taxes  considered."  8.  "  The  Plain 
Dealer/'  16  numbers.  9.  '^  Preface  to  the  complete  his* 
tory  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.*'  10.  **  A  Letter  from  the 
facetious  Dr.  Andrew  Tripe,  at  Bath,  to  his  loving  brother^ 
the  profound  Greshamite,  &c."  Most  of  these  tracts  ^ere 
written  in  his  early  years,  and  without  his  tiame.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  two  scarce  little  volumes,  called  **  Anno^ 
tations  on  the  Tatler,"  frequently  quoted  in  the  varioriKit  ' 
editions  of  that  periodical  paper.' 

WAKE  (Isaac),  a  learned  politician,  was  the  son  of 
Arthur  Wake,  rector  of  Billing,  in  Northamptonshire,  mas- 
ter of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Northampton,  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  ;  and  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  at  Billing, 
about  1575.  He  became  a  member  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  1593,  and  in  1598  was  elected  probationer-fel- 
low of  Merton  college.  In  1604  he  was  chosen  public 
orator,  and  in  that  capacity  had  frequent  opportunitii&s, 
sometimes  before  the  king  and  court  at  their  visits  to  the 
university,  of  delivering  speeches  in  a  pure  and  eloquenft 
style.  In  1609  be  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  after 
his  return  was  made  private  secretary  to  sir  Dudley  Carles- 
ton,  one  of  the  chief  secretaries  of  state,  and  discovering, 
in  this  situation,  talents  which  might  qualify  him  for  diplo- 
matic commissions,  his  majesty  (James  I.)  employed  him  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  Savoy,  and  other  courts.  Previous 
to  his  setting  out  for  Savoy  in  1619,  he  received  the  order 
of  knighthood.  In  1625  he  sat  as  member  of  parliament 
for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  his  speeches  added  con- 
siderably to  his  reputation.  His  accomplishments  Hke-^ 
wise,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  died  in  1632,  while  at  Paris,  in  the  service  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  body  being  brought  to  England,  «was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  at  Dover  castle.  His  funeral,  wbick 
was  very  magnificent,  was  expressly  at  the  charge  of  thf 
king,  who  had  intended  him  for  the-  place  of  secretary  of 
state  had  he  lived. 

His  most  celebrated  work  was  his  ^*  Rex  Platonicus,  sive 
de  potentiss.  principis  Jacobi  regis  ad  Acad.  Oxon.  adventu,. 
anno  1605,"  Oxon.  1607,  4to,  of  which  courtly  publica- 
tion there  were  at  least  six  editions.  There  is  a  passage  i^ 
this  work  from  which  Shakspeare  is  conjectured  to  have 

•  Nichols's  Bowjer. — ^Taller,  toL  II.— Spectator,  vol.  I.  edit.  1806,  Sro. 
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derived  tbe  plot  of  his  *'  Macbeth/'  Sir  Isaac's  other  works 
are,  1.  '^  Oratio  funebris  babita  in  Templo  B.  Mariee  Oxon. 
q«um  moesti  Oxonien^es,  piis  manibus  Jobannis  Rainoldi 
parentarent/'  Oxon.  1608,  12moy  translated  by  Faller  in 
bis  ^^  Abel  Redivivus/'  2.  Anotber  on  sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
•priiited  by  Bates  in  his  '^  Vitse  selectorum  aliquot  virorum/' 
&c.  3.  **  Discourse  of  tbe  Thirteen  Cantons  of  the  Het- 
vetical  league,"  Lond.  1655,  8vo,  with  two  others  on  Italy 
and  Sweden,  under  the  general  title  of  a  **  Threefold  help 
to  political  observations/'  He  left  some  MSB.  and  there 
are  several  of  his  letters  in  the  ^*  Cabala,"  and  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection. ' 

WAKE  (William),  an  eminent  English  prelate,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  was  born  in  1657,  at 
Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  father,  of  the  same 
names,  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property.  He 
was  probably  educated  at  first  at  home,  whence  his  father 
carried  him  to  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  place  him  in  Trinity 
coHege^  but  an  accidental  interview  with  Dr.  Fell,  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  determined  him  in  favour  of  that  college, 
of  which  he  was  accordingly  admitted  a  student  in  1672. 
Having  taken  bis  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1 676,  and  that  of  A.  M. 
in  1679,  he  fixed  his  choice  on  divinity  as  a  profession, 
rather  against  the  intention  of  his  father,  who  wished  to 
providefor  him  in  the  clothing  business.  He  then  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  in  1682  accompanied,  in  quality  of 
chaplain,  lord  viscount  Preston,  also  of  Christ  Church, 
who  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
France. 

While  in  France  be  is  said  to  have  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  learned  world,  and  was  applied  to  by  Dr., 
now  bishop  Fell,  to  procure  the  collation  of  some  valuable 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  at  Paris,  for  the  use  of 
Dr.  Mill,  w^hose  edition  Dr.  Fell  patronised.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  returned  home  with 
lord  Preston,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  preacher  to  the 
honourable  society  of  Gray's  Inn.  This,  it  would  appear, 
was  against  the  wish  of  the  king,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
predecessor.  Dr.  Claget,  sent  a  message  to  the  society, 
desiring  them  not  to  proceed  to  an  election  until  they 
heard  from  him,  but  they  returned  an  answer  that  they 
bad  already  chosen  Dr.  Wake. 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  [.  new  edit.-«^Fuller's  and  Lloyd's  Worthies. — S<e  notes  at  the 
end  of  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition  of  Stiakspeare's  Macbeth. 
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During  his  residence  io  France  an  incident  occurred 
which  occasioned  bis  first  appearance  as  an  author,  and  his 
being  known  as  an  able  writer  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Bossuet,  the  bishop  of  Meaux  (See  Bossuet)  had  now  pub* 
lished  his  very  artful  ^^  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith,"  a  copy  of  which  came  into  the  bauds  of  Mr.  Wake, ' 
wjb'o,  in  the  preface  to  his  Answer,  gives  a  very  curious  ac« 
count  of  the  different  alterations  the  work  had  undergone, 
in  order  to  answer  the  real  purposes  for  which  it  was  writ-  , 
ten.  He  observes,  that  ^^  the  first  design  of  monsieur  de 
Meaux's  book  was  either  to  satisfy  or  to  seduce  thie  late 
mareschal  de  Turenne.  How  far  it  contributed  thereunto 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  am  willing  to  believe  that  the 
change  that  honourable  person  made  of  his  religion  was 
upon  somewhat  better  grounds  than  the  bare  Exposition  of 
a  few  articles  of  the  Roman  faith ;  and  that  the  author 
supplied  either  in  his  personal  conferences  with  him,  or  by 
some  other  papers  to  us  unknown,  what  was  wanting  to  the 
first  draught,  which  we  have  seen  of  this.  The  manuscript 
copy  which  then  appeared,  and  for  about  four  years  toge-*^. 
ther  passed  up  and  down  in  private  hands  with  great  ap- 
plause, wanted  all  those  chapters  of  the  Eucharist,  Tradi- 
tion, the  Authority  of  the  Church  and  Pope,  which  now  . 
make  up  the  most  considerable  part  of  it ;  and  in  the  other 
points  which  it  handled,  seemed  so  loosely  and  favourably 
to  propose  the  opinions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  not 
only  many  undesigning  persons  of  that  communion  were 
offended  at  it,  but  the  protestants,  who  saw  it,  generally 
believed  that  monsieur  de  Meaux  durst  not  publicly  own 
what  in  his  Exposition  he  privately  pretended  to  be  their 
doctrine.  And  the  event  shewed  that  they  were  not  alto-«  « 
gether  mistaken.  For  in  the  beginning  of  167 L  the  Expo-^^ 
fiition  being  with  great  care,  and  after  the  consideration  of 
many  years,  reduced  into  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it,* 
'  and  to  secure  all,  fortified  with  the  approbation  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  nine  other  bishops,  who  profess  that 
^  having  examined  it  with  all  the  care  which  the  importanci^ 
of  the  matter  required,  they  found  it  conformable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  and  as  such  recommended  it  to  the  people 
which  God  had  committed  to  their  conduct,'  it  was  sent  to 
the  press.  The  impression  being  finished  and  just  ready  to 
come  abroad,  the  author,  who  desired  to  appear  with  all  ad- 
vantage to  himself  and  his  cause  that  was  possible,  sent  it  to 
some  of  the  doctor^  of  the  Sorbonne  for  their  approbudoii 
Vol.  XXX.  Ha 
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to  be  joined  to  that  of  the  bishops,  that  so  no  authority, 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  might  be  wanting  to  assert  the 
doctrine  contained  in  it  to  be  so  far  from  the  suspicion  the 
Protestants  had  conceived  of  it,  that  it  was  truly  and  with- 
out disguise  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman.  But,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  monsieur  de  Meaux,  and  those  who  had 
so  much  cried  up  bis  treatise  before,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  instead  of  the 
approbation  that  was  expected,  confirmed  what  the  Protes- 
tants bad  said  of  it ;  and,  as  became  their  faculty,  marked 
several  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  it,  wherein  the 
Exposition  by  the  too  great  desire  of  pallisiting  had  abso- 
lutely perverted  the  doctrine  of  their  church.  To  prevent 
the  open  scandal,  which  such  a  censure  might  have  caused, 
with  great  industry  and  all  the  secrecy  possible  the  whole 
edition  was  suppressed,  and  the  several  places,  which  the 
doctors  had  marked,  changed  ;  and  the  copy  so  speedily 
sent  back  to  the  press  again,  that  in  the  end  of  the  same 
year  another  much  altered  uas  publicly  exposed,  as  the 
Jirst  impression  that  had  at  all  been  made  of  it.  Yet  this 
could  not  be  so  privately  carried  on,  but  that  it  soon  came 
to  a  public  knowledge ;  insomuch  that  one  of  the  first  an- 
swers that  was  made  to  it,  charged  monsieur  de  Meaux ' 
with  this  change.  I  do  not  hear,  that  be  has  ever  yet 
tboiight  fit  to  deny  the  relation,  either  in  the  advertisemeDt' 
prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  book,  wherein  yet  he 
replies  to  some  other  passages  of  the  same  treatise,  or  in 
any  other  vindication :  whether  it  be  that  such  an  imputa- 
tion was  not  considerable  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of,  or 
that  it  was  too  true  to  be  denied,  let  the  reader  judge. 
But  certainly  it  appears  to  us  not  only  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  design  and  genius  of  the  whole  book,  but  to 
be  a  plain  demonstration,  how  improbable  soever  monsieur 
de  Meaux  would  represent  it,  <  that  it  is  not  impossible  for 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  either  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  his  religion  to  know  what  is  the  doc- 
trine of  it ;  or  not  sufficiently  sincere,  as  without  disguise 
to  represent  it.'  And  since  a  copy  of  that  very  book  so 
marked,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
is  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  shall  gratify  the  reader^s  curiosity 
with  a  particular  view  of  the  changos  that  have  been  made, 
that  so  he  may  judge  whether  of  the  two  was  the  cause  of 
those  great  advances  which  the  author  in  that  first  edition 
had  thought  fit  to  make  towards  u;i." 
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Such  Was  part  of  the  preface  to  Mr.  Watce's  **  Exposition 
of  the  Doctrioe  of  .the  Church  or£ngland«'^  168|S,  4to^ 
which  he  was  induced  to  undertake,  by  having  observed 
that  tlie  French  catholics  with  wtiom  he  had  conversed, 
had,  from  ignorance,  or  the  misrepresentations  of  their 
instructors,  entertained  very  false  notions  of  the  points  in 
cpntroversy  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England. 

This  tract,  which  is  generally  called  Wakens  **  Cate« 
chism,'^  was  answered  in  ^'  A  Vindication  of  the  bishop  of 
Condom^s  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  answer  to  a  book  entitled.  An  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.     With  a  Let* 

,  ter  from  the  said  bishop,''  1686,  4to.  To  this  our  author 
replied  in  a  book  entitled,  ^'  A  Defence  of  the  Exposition 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  ex« 

-  ceptions  of  Monsieur  de  Meaux,  late  bishop  of  Con^om^ 
and  his  Vindicator,''  London,  1686,  4to.  This  occasioned 
<'  A  Reply  to  th^  Defence  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  being  a  farther  Vindication  of 
the  Bishop  of  Condom^s  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  With  a  second  Letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,"  1687,  4to.  In  answer  to  which  Mr.  Wake 
published  '^  A  second  Defence  of  the  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  against  the  new  Ex- 
ceptions of  Monsieur  de  M^aux  and  his  Vindicator.  Part  L 
in  which  the  Account,  which  hath  been  given  of  the  Bi« 
shop  of  Meaax's  Exposition,  is  fully  vindicated ;  the  distinc* 
tion  of  old  and  new  Popery  historically  asserted ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Home  in  point  of  image-worship 
more  oarticularly  considered.  Part  IL  in  which  th^  Ro- 
mish doctrines  concerning  the  nature  and  object  of  reli-^ 
gious  worship,  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  worship  of 
images  are  considered,  and  the  charge  of  Idolatry  made 
good  against  those  of  the  Church  pf  Rome  upon  the  ac- 
count of  them,'*  London,  1638,  4to.  While  the  second 
part  of  this  treatise  was  writing,  there  was  published  *^  A 
full  Answer  to  the  second  Defence  of  the  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Defender.*' 

Mr.  Wake  afterwards  wrote  several  tracts  in  the  con- 
troversy against  popery^  which  was  carried  on  with  great 
zeal  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  iL  Among 
these  we  may  mention,  1,  **  A  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charistji  in  the  two  great  points  of  the  Real  Presence  and. 
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the  Adoration  of  the  Host,"  1687,  4to.  2.  "  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  nature  of  Idolatry,  in  which  a  late  author*s 
true  and  only  notion  of  Idolatry  is  considered  and  con- 
futed,** 1688,  4to.  This  was  written  against  the  '^  Reasons 
for  abrogating  the  Test,"  by  Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. 3.  **  Sure  and  honest  means  for  the  conversion  of 
all  Heretics,"  &c.  1688,  4to.  This  is  a  translation  from 
the  French,  with  a  preface  by  our  author.  4.  **An  histo- 
rical treatise  of  Transubstantiation,  wherein  is  made  appear, 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  Church,  this  doc- 
trine (Janndt  be  an  article  of  Faith,"  1687,  4to.  This  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  published 
by  our  author.  5.  "Two  Discourses  of  Purgatory  and 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,"  1688,  4to.  6.  "A  Continuation  of 
the  present  State  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  being  a  full  account 
of  the  books  published  on  both  sides,"  1688,  4to. 

In  Oct.  1688,  he  married  Miss  Ethelred  Hovel,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  sir  William  Hovel,  of  Illington,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  knight.  As  he  was  a  favourer  of  the( 
revolution,  be  was,  after  that  event,  appointed  deputy  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  king  William.  In  July  1689,  according 
to  Wood,  he  accumulated  his  degrees  in  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, but  another  account  says  that  he  was  created  D.  D. 
having  been  the  preceding  month  preferred  to  a  canonry 
of  Christ- church,  in  the  room  of  Dr.Aldrich,  appointed 
dean.  With  a  view  to  contribute  to  a  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine and  government  of  the  church  of  England,  against  the 
adversaries  of  its  hierarchy,  he  published  in  1693,  "An 
English  Version  of  the  genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  with  a  preliminary  discourse  concerning  the  use 
of  those  Fathers."  Of  this  excellent  volume  be  published 
a  new  edition  in  1710,  with  so  many  improvements,  as  al- 
most to  make  it  a  new  work,  and  a  fourth  edition  appears 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1737.  The  reasons  why  he 
lays  great  stress  on  the  authority  of  these  fathers  are ; 
•*  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  in- 
structed by  them  :  that  they  were  men  of  an  eminent  cha- 
racter in  the  churchy  and  therefore  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  what  was  taught  in  it;  that  they  were  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  its  purity,  and  to  oppose 
such  as  went  about  to  corrupt  it :  that  they  were  men  not 
only  of  a  perfect  piety,  but  of  great  courage  and  constancy, 
and  therefore  such  aa  cannot  be  suspected  to  have  had  any 
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design  to  preyaricate  in  this  matter ;  that  they  were  en«- 
diied  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  such 
could  hardly  err  in  what  they  delivered  as  the  gospel  of 
Chr4st;  and  that  their  writings  were  approved  by  the  church 
in  these  days,  which  could  not  be  mistaken  in  its  approba- 
tion of  them." — In  July  of  the  same  year,  be  was  pireferred 
to  the  rectory  of  St  James's  Westminster. 

He  took  a  very  active  part  in  that  memorable  controversy 
wvith  regard  to  the  Convocation,  which  we  shall  only  notice 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  something  having  been  already 
said  upon  it  under  the  article  of  Atterhury.  In  1697,  there 
was  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled^  '^  A  Letr 
ter  to  a  Convocation  man^  <;oncerning  the  Rights,  Powers^ 
and  Privileges,  of  that  Bodyf*  to  which  an  answer  was 
published  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  Wake,  under  this  title, 
i^Tbe  Authority  of  Christian  Princes  over  their  ecclesi- 
astical Synods  asserted,  with  particular  respect  to  the  Con- 
vocations of  the  Clergy  of  the  realm  and  Church  of  Engr 
land,''  8vo :  and,  this  being  attacked,  the  doctor  vindicated 
himself  in  ^An  appeal  to  all  the  true  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  as  by  law  established ;  by  our  convocations 
approved  ;  and  by  our  most  eminent  bishops  and  clergy- 
men stated  and  defended,  against  both  the  popish  and  fa- 
natical opposers  of  it,  1698,"  8vo.  In  17pa,  the  cele- 
brated Atterhury  entered  into  this  dispute  with  great  vi- 
gour and  resolution,  and  published  an  answer  to  Dr.  Wake's 
book,  entitled,  *^  The  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges,  of 
an  English  Convocation,  stated  and  defended,"  8vo :  re- 
printed in  1 70 1,  with  additions.  The  controversy  now 
grew  warm,  and  several  writers  of  considerable  note  en- 
gaged in  it.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Kennet, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough,  wrote  animadversions 
upon  Atterbury's  work  ;  and  Rennet's  piece  against  it  was 
a  particular  reply  to  it,  written  under  the  countenance  of 
archbishop  Tenison.  Hody,  Gibson,  Hooper,  were  con- 
cerned in  it :  Hooper  was  on  the  side  of  Atterhury  ;  Hody 
and  Gibson  against  him. ,  But  the  most  considerable  and 
decisive  answer  to  Atterhury  was  Dr.  Wake's  large  work, 
entitled,  "The  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  Eng- 
land, in  their  Councils,  Synods,  Convocations,  Con- 
ventions, and  other  public  assemblies,  .historically  deduced 
from  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  times, 
1703,"  in  folio.     This  work  was  esteemed  not  only  a  full 
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and  sufficient  answer  to  Atterbury,  but  decisive  with  re« 
gard  to  the  controversy  in  general. 

In  1701,  two  years  before  the  publication  of  the  last- 
mentioned  work,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Exeter,  whence 
in  1705,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.     In 
the  House  of  Peers  he  first  distinguished  himself  by  a  long 
and  learned  speech  in  favour  of  a  comprehension  with  the 
dissenters^  a  measure  which  other  well-meaning  divines  of 
the  church  had  fondly  adopted  ;  and  expressed  himself  with 
equal  zeal  against  the  intemperate  writings  of  Sacheverell. 
In  Jan.  1715-16,  on  the  death  of  archbishop  Tenison,  he 
was  translated  to  the  metropolitan  see,  and  as  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  folly  of  giving  way  to  the  enemies  of  the  hier- 
archy by  way  of  reconciling  them  to  it,  he  both  voted  and 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  repeal  of  the 
schism  and  conformity  bill  in  1718.     Among  other  things; 
be  remarked,  that  **  the  acts,  which  by  this  hilt  were  to  be 
repealed,  were  the  main   bulwark  and  supporters  of  the 
established  church  ;   that  he  had  all  imaginable  teuder- 
ness  for  all  the  well-meaning  conscientious  dissenters ;  but 
he  could  not  forbear  saying,  that  some  amongst  them  made 
a  wrong  \ise  of  the  favour  and  indulgence  that  was  shewn 
them  upon  the  revolution,  though  they  had  the  least  share 
in  that  event/*     From  the  same  experience  he  was  led  to 
oppose  the  design  entered  into  by  some  very  powerful  per- 
sons, the  year  following,  to  repeal  the  corporation  and  test 
acts.     It  was  well  known  that  Hoadly  was  at  the  bottom  pf 
this  design,  and  that  his  famous  sermon  on  "  The  nature 
of  Christ's  kingdom**  was  a  preparatory  step.     The  arch- 
bishop therefore  thought  it  proper  to  declare  his  dislike  of 
the  measure,  as  Hoadly  bad  proposed  it,  in  an  indirect 
way,  and  wrote  a  Latin  letter  addressed  to  the  superin- 
tendant  of  Zurich,  which  was  published  there  under  the 
title  of  *^  Oratio  historica  de  beneficiis  in  ecclesiam  Tigu- 
rinuni  collatis."     In  this  he  took  occasion  to  remark,  that 
^^  The  church  of  England,  broken  in  pieces  with  divisions, 
and  rent  with  schisms,  is  distracted  with  so  many  and  such 
various  sorts  of  separatists  from  her  communion,  that  they 
want  proper  names  to  distinguish  themselves  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  describe  themselves  to  other  men.    And  I  wish 
this  was  our  greatest  matter  of  complaint.     But  that  which 
the  spirit  of  God  foretold  should  come  to  pass,  must  be 
fulfilled,  '^  Even  among  ourselves  men  have  arisen,  speak- 
ing perverse  things.*'     BVit  why  do  I  say  men }     Even  pas- 
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tors  and  bishops  themselves  pull  down  with  their  own  hands 
the  church,  in  which- they  minister,  and  to  whose  doctrine 
tliey  have  more  than  once  subscribed.  They,  to^  whom  tfaii 
preservation  of  th^  church  is  committed,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to-watch  against  her  enemies,  and  to  reprove,  restrain^ 
and  punish  them  according  to  their  demerits;  even  these 
endeavour  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  that  church,  for 
which  they  ought  not  only  to  contend,  but  upon  occasion 
even  to  lay  down  their  lives.  What  the  pleas  and  tenets  of 
these  innovators  are,  yoo  may  in  some  measure  know  from 
two  pamphlets  lately  written  in  the  French  tongue.  Let  it 
here  suffice  to  say  in  a  word,  that  these  men  are  highljr 
displeased  with  all  confessions  of  faith,  and  with  all  sub* 
scriptions  to  articles ;  and  would  have  ^  liberty,  or  rather 
a. license  granted  for  all  men,  not  only  to  believe^  but  to 
speak,  write,  and  preach,  whatsoever  they  think  fit^  though 
the  grace  of  the  holy  spirit,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  alt 
other  fundamental  articles  of  our  religion  should  thereby 
be  overturned.  What  Christian  is  not  amazed,  that  those 
things  should  be  said  of  any  men  that  bear  but  the  name 
of  Christians?  Who  can  bat  lament,  that  those  grievous 
w^loes  are  not  only  not  driven  away  from  the  sheepfold,  but 
received  even  within  the  walls  of  the.  church,  and  admitted 
tober  honours,  offices,  and  government?  But  so  it  is,  that 
while  we  regard  ooly  the  things  of  this  world,  we  wholly 
forget  those  that  coocern  another.  And  because  by  the 
toleracion  and  advancement  of  such  men,  some  (who  have 
nothing  more  at  lieart  than  to  keep  themselves  m  their 
places  and  power)  hope  to  ingratiate  themselves  with,  the 
populace,  they  are  not  at  all  solicitous  what  becomes  of  ^ 
the  church,  of  the  faith,  of  religion,  or  in  short  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself  and  his  truth.  Pardon  noe,  most  worthy 
sir,  that  giving  way  to  a  just  grief,  I  express  my  resent- 
men t  against  these  enemies  of  our  religion  more  sharply 
than  4ny  manner  is.  I  should  think  myself  guilty  of  be-^ 
traying  the^faith,  if  I  did  not,  whenever  occasion  serves, 
anathematize  these  heretics." 

This  latter  gave  occasion  to  two  ironical  pamphlets  by 
the  wits  of  the  party,  entitled,  1.  ^^  A  short  Viivdication  of 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  the  imputation  of 
being  the  author  of  a  Lettcnr  lately  printed  at  Zurich  con- 
cerning the  state  of  Religion  in  England,"  London,  1719, 
in  8vo.  2.  "  A  letter  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, proving  that  his  grace  cannot  be  the  author  of  the 
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Letter  to  an  eminent  Presbyterian  cleri^yman  in  Swisser* 
land,  in  which  the  present  state  of  Religion  in  England  is 
blackened  and  exposed,  and  the  present  ministry  are  mis- 
represented and  traduced/'  London,  1719,  8vo.  This  last 
piece  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon,  the  translator  of  Tacitus.  Both  were  satisfactorily 
answered  in  another,  entitled  ^^  A  Vindication  of  the  Or« 
thodox  Clergy,  in  answer  to  two  scurrilous  libels,  pretend* 
ing  to  be  a  Vindication  of  the  Lordship  of  Canterbury, 
but  scandalously  reflecting  upon  his  Grace  and  our  most 
orthodox  Clergy,"  London,  1720,  8vo. 

In  the  same  spirit  archbishop  Wake  joined  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  in  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  in  1721, 
levelled  at  the  Arian  heresy,  and  entitled  '^  A  Bill  for  the 
more  effectual  suppression  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness," 
which,  however,  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
brought  on  the  archbishop  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
because  in  the  cases  of  Whiston  and  Clarke,  in  1711  and 
1712,  be  had  spoken  with  moderation  of  their  Arianism. 
Whiston  wrote  a  very  angry  letter  u>  the  archbishop  on 
this  occasion,  which  is  printed  in  bis  life,  but  to  which  the 
archbishop  thought,  and  probably  most  of  those  who  read 
it  will  think,  no  answer  necessary. 

That  for  which  archbishop  Wake  appears  to  have  been 
most  blamed,  was.  the  share  he  had  in  a  scheme  of  union 
between  the  English  and  Gallican  churches;  but  in  this, 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  the  blame  seema  to  have 
arisen  principally  from  misrepresentation,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  scheme  itself  was  a 
weak  one,  and  never  likely  to  produce  any  good.  The 
outline  of  the  affair,  which  is  related  more  at  large  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  last  edition  of  Mosheim^s  History,  No  IV. 
is  this.  In  1717  some  mutual  civilities  had  passed  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian 
Dupin,  as  men  of  letters,  by  means  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Beau- 
voir^  then  chaplain  to  lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris.  In  the  course  of  these  civilities,  Dupin  wrote  to 
the  archbishop  a  Latin  letter  in  Jan.  1718,  in  which,  hav* 
iug  congratulated  the  church  of  England  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  so  eminent  a  prelate,  for  its  metropolitiw),  he  took 
occasion  to  express  his  desire  for  an  union,  between  the  two 
churches  of  England  and  France,  and  wished  i;o  enter  into 
a  correspodence  with  bis  grace  with  that  view.  The  arch* 
bishop,  in  return,  after  thanking  him  for  his  compliment, 
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obfterredy  that  it  was  full  time  both  {ot  himself  ^Dupio) 
and  (be  /est  of  his  brethren  q(  the  Sorbonne,  to  declare 
openly  their  true  sentiments  of  the  superstition  and  ambii- 
tion  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  that  it  was  the  interest  of  all 
Christians  to  unmask  that  court,  and  thereby  reduce  it  to 
those  primitive  limits  and  honours  which  a  enjoyed  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church*  In  some  farther  correspondence!  the 
archbishop  explained  the 'belief,  tenets,  and  doctrine  of 
the  chuvch  of  England,  the  manner  of  its  beginning  to  re« 
form  and  shake  off  all  foreign  power  and  superstition  both 
in  church  and  state,  and  its  acknowledgment  that  our 
I^rd  Jesus  Christ  ia^the  only  founder,  sour<^e,  and  head  of 
the  church.  In  all  his  letters  both  to  D'upin  and  others, 
he  insisted  constantly  on  this  article,  and  always  main- 
tained the  justice  and  orthodoxy  of  every  individual  article 
of  the  church  of  England,  without  making  the  least  con- 
cession towards  any  approbation  of  the  ambitious  preten- 
sions of  the  church  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  readily  concurred  in  this  scheme,  and  Dupin 
drew  up  an  essay  towards  an  union,  which  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  approbation  to  the 'cardinal  de  Noailles,  and 
then  to  be  transmitted  to  his  grace.  This  essay,  which 
was  called  a  **  Commonitorium,**  was  read  by,  and  had  the 
approbation  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  it  was  ceded  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  the  performing 
of  divine  service  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  protestant  clergy;  and  the  invocation  of  saints  was 
given  up  as  unnecessary.  The  project  engrossed  the  whole 
conversation  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  English  ambas- 
sador was  congratulated  upon  it  by  some  great  personages 
at  court.  The  regent  duke  of  Orleans  himself,  and  the 
abb(§  Du  Bois,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  De  Fleury, 
the  attorney  general,  at  fitst  seemed  to  acquiesce,  or  at 
least  not  to  interfere ;  but,  after  all,  no  considerate  person 
eould  expect  much  from  the  scheme,  which  was  entirely 
prevented  by  the  Jesuits,  who  sounded  the  alarm,  and  re- 
presented the  cardinal  de  Noailles  and  his  friends  the  Jan- 
senistsas  about  to  make  a  coalition  with  the  heretics. 

The  court  being  now  sufficienily  roused,  Piers  deGerar- 
din,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the  archbishop's 
correspondents,  was  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  give  up  all 
the  letters  he  had  received  from  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  copy  of  all  his  own.  Having  complied,  these 
letters  were  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  where  it  is  said 
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pope  CiementXI.  so  adiBired  those  of  our  Archbishop,  that 
he  declared  it  was  a  pity  the  author  of  such  profound  letter!^ 
was  not  a  member  of  their  church. 

The  author  of  No.  IV.  of  Mosheim's  Appendix  deduces 
from  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  and  particularly  from 
the  entire  correspondence  given  in  that  Appendix,  that 
Wake  was  invited  to  this  correspondence  by  Dupin,  the 
most  moderate  of  all  the  Roman  catholic  divines ;  that  he 
entered  into  it  with  a  view  to  improve  one  of  the  moat  fa- 
vourable opportunities  that  could  be  offered,  of  withdraw- 
ing the  church  of  France  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope; 
a  circumstance  which  must  have  immediately  weakened 
the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  in  its  consequences, 
offered  a  fair  prospect  of  a  farther  reformation  in  doctrine 
aiKl  Worship,  as  the  case  happened  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
landj  when  it  happily  threw  off  the  papal  yoke; — that  he 
did  not  give  any  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  the  smallest 
reason  to  hope  that  the  church  of  England  would  give  up 
aify  one  point  of  belief  or  practice  to  the  church  of  France  y, 
but  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  latter  should  make 
alterations  and  concessions,  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  former; — that  he  never  specified  the  particular  alter-* 
ations  which  would  be  requisite  to  satisfy  the  rulers  and 
doctors  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  only  expressed  a 
general  desire  of  an  union  between  the  two  churches,  if 
that  were  possible,  or  at  least  of  a  mutual  toleration  :  that 
he  never  flattered  himself  that  this  union  could  be  perfectly 
accomplished,  or  that  the  doctors  of  the  Gallican  church 
would  be  entirely  brought  over  to  the  church  of  England  ; 
but  thought  that  every  advance  made  by  them,  and  every 
concession,  must  have  proved  really  advantageous  to  the 
protestant  cause. 

Thus  much  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  advance, 
in  vindication  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Wake,  which,  after 
long  enjoying  the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  was  at  last,^ 
with  equal  fury  and  falsehood,  attacked  by  the  author  of 
the  ''  Confessional,"  who  does  not  scruple  to  say,  speak- 
ing of  the  archbishop,  that  *^  this  pretended  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion  had  set  on  foot  a  project  for  union 
with  ^a  Popish  church,  and  that  with  concessions  in  favour 
of  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry."  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  Wake's  purpose,  and  nothing  more  at  va- 
riance with  the  whole  tenour  of  his  public  life  or  private 
sentiments ;  and,  in  truths  the  whole  of  the  above  corre- 
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tpondence  with  the  popish  doctors  was  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate sentiment,  and  neithes  party  appears  to  hlive  been  au- 
thorized by,  or  to  have  consultea  the  charch  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged.  Had  that  been  done,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  the  plan,  even  as  far  as  it  has  been  divulged, 
^ould  have  been  more  acceptable  in  England  than  in 
France.  The  best  part  of  it,  the  best  object  at  which  it 
aimed,  was  the  separation  of  the  church  of  France  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

Wake  was  of  a  pacific  spirit,:  this  appear^  in  ail  his 
correspondence ;  and  his  correspondence  appears  to  have 
extended  to  the  leading  men  of  every  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity in  Europe.  He  shewed  a  great  regard  to  the  fo*  * 
reign  protestant  churches,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  their  discipline  and  government  from  that  of  the  church 
of  England;  and  blames  those  who  would  not  allow  their 
religious  assemblies  the  denomination  of  churchesy  and 
viho  deny  the  validity  of  their  sacraments.  He  declared^ 
on  the  contrary,  those  churches  to  be  true  Christian 
churches,  and  expresses  a  warm  desire  of  their  union  with 
the  church  of  England.  We  must  particularly  notice  his 
correspondence  in  1719  with  Mr.  Jablonski  of  Poland,  be- 
cause it  has  a  direct  reference  to  that  part  of  his  cha«  ^ 
racter  ivhich  the  author  of  the  ^^  Confessional''  has  so 
unwarrantably  misrepresented.  Jablonsfci,  from  a  per* 
suasion  of  Dr.  Wake's  great  wisdom,  discernment,  and 
moderation,  had  consulted  him  as  to  a  proposed  union 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  church  of  Rome.  In  his 
answer,  the  archbishop  gives  the  strongest  cautions  to  the 
Polish' Lutherans  against  entering  into  any  treaty  of  union 
with  the  Roman  catholics,  except  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  and  in  consequence  of  a  previous  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  the  tyranny,  and  even  of  the 
superiority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  its 
pontiff;  and  as  to  what  concerns  poiuts  of  doctrine,  he 
exhorts  them  not  to  sacrifice  truth  to  temporal  advantages, 
or  even  to  a  desire  of 'peace. 

Of  archbishop  Wake's  kindness  to  father  Courayer  we 
have  taken  some  notice  in  our  account  of  that  divine.  His 
grace  towards  the  end  of  his  life  became  so  much  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmities,  that  some  part  of  the  care  of  th6 
church  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London. 
The  archbishop  lingered  on  in  a  very  enfeebled  state  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  at  length  expired  at  Lambeth 
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palacei  Jan.  24,  1737|  and  was  interred  in  a  private  manner 
at  Crojdon.  He  was  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age^ 
but  the  inscription  on  bis  tomb  erroocomly  fixes  bis  death 
in  1733. 

Archbishop  Wake  was  a  man  of  a  pacific,  gentle,  and 
benevolent  spirit,  and  an  enemy  to  feuds,  animosities,  and 
party-prejudices,  which  divide  the  professors  of  religion, 
and  by  which  Christianity  is  Exposed  to  the  assaults  of  its 
yiruleut  enemies,  and  wounded  in  the  bouse  of  its  pre* 
tended  friends.  Dr.  Richardson  says  justly  of  him,  that  his 
accurate  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  furnished 
him  with  victorious  arms,  both  for  the  subversion  of  error, 
and  the  defence  of  truth.  He  was  a  man  of  great  liberality, 
and  munificent  in  his  charities  and  expences.  Of  the  latter 
Exeter,  Bugden,  Lambeth,  and  Croydon  can  bear  testi- 
mony. He  is  said  to  have  expended  about  1 1^000/.  in  the 
repairs  of  the  two  palaces  of  Lambeth  and  Croydon.  He 
bequeathed  his  excellent  and  copious  library  of  printed 
books  and  MSS.  with  bis  coins,  the  wholer  valued  at  10,000/. 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  lady  died  in  1731;  by 
her  he  had  six  daughters,  who  all  survived  him,  and  were 
married  into  families  of  note. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.-Wake  pub- 
lished *^  A  preparation  for  death,  being  a  letter  to  a  young 
gentlewoman  in  France,'*  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was 
^  published  in  1688 ;  and  tbreie  volumes  of  his  <'  Sermons  and 
Charges*'  have  since  appeared.  * 

WAKEFIELD  (Gilbert),  a  distinguished  classical  scho- 
lar and  critic,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  Feb.  22,  1756,  in 
the  parsouage-bouse  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  church  his 
.  father,  the  rev.  George  Wakefield,  was  then  rector.  An 
uncommon  solidity  and  seriousness  of  disposition  marked 
him  from  infancy,  together  with  a  power  of  application, 
and  thirst  after  knowledge,  which  accelerated  his  progress 
in  juvenile  studies.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  the 
free  school  in  Nottingham,  where  the  usher,  Mr.  Beardr 
more  (afterwards  master  of  the  Charter-house),  threatened 
upon  one  occasion  to  flog  him,  which  Mr.  Wakefield  speaks 
•f  with  great  indignation.  At  the  age  of  nine,  he  ex- 
changed this  school  for  that  of  Wilford  near  Nottingham, 

'  Biog.  Brit. — Mosheim's  Ch.  Hist.— Atterbury's  CorrespoDdence.     See  lo- 
des.— Burnet's  Own  Tiaics.^Whiston's  Life.— Nichols's  Bowyer. 
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then  under  the  directipn  of  the  rer.  Isaac  Pickthall,  atid 
afterwards  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  father's  curate 
at  Richmond,  whom  he  characterises  with  great  contempt. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  under  the  rev.  Richard 
Woodeson,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  to  which  parish  his 
father  was  then  removed ;  but  we  are  told  he  was  used  to 
lament  that  he  had  not  possessed  the  advantages  of  an  uni- 
form education  at  one  of  those  public  schools  which  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  classical  erudition  in  its  most  exact 
form.  About  the  ase  of  sixteen  be  was  admitted  of  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge.  Here  he  resumed  his  classical  stii- 
dies,  but  the  lectures  on  algebra  and  logic  wer<e,  he  tells 
us,  "  odious  to  him  beyond  conception  ;"  and  he  is  perhaps 
not  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  "  logic  and  metaphysics  ar^ 
by  no  means  calculated  for  early  years.*'  Few  incidents 
occurred  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  at  col- 
lege. He  pursued  his  mathematical  and  philosophical 
studies  with  a  stated  mixture  of  classical  reading,  through 
the  whole  of'  this  interval,  except  when  interrupted  by 
fastidiousness,  which  he  thus  describes  :  **  A  strange  fas- 
tidiousness, for  which  I  could  never  account,  and  which 
has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  my  improvement  through  ray 
whole  life,  took  a  bewildering  possession  of  my  facul- 
ties. This  impediment  commonly  recurred  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  I  was  so  enamoured  of  rambling  in  the 
open  air,  through  solitary  fields,  or  by  a  river's  side,  of 
cricket  and  of  fishing,  that  no  self-expostulations,  no 
prospect  of  future  vexation,  nor  even  emulation  itself, 
could  chain  me  to  my  books.  Sometimes,  for  a  month  to- 
gether, and  even  a  longer  period,  have  I  been  disabled 
from  reading  a  single  page,  though  torpnented  all  tfie  time 
with  the  reflection,  without  extreme  restlessness  and  im- 
patience." 

In  the  third  year  of  his  residence  at  college  he  waisa  can« 
didate  for  one,  or  all,  of  Dr.  Browne's  medals*  His  Latin 
ode  was  allowed  to  possess  merit,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
from  partiality,  as  he  insinuates ;  but  he  allowed  that  his 
Greek  and  his  epigrams  were  deservedly  rejected.  In  his 
life  he  introduces  the  Latin  ode  with  "  variations,"  which^ 
although  he  calls  them  **  trivial,"  give  a  suspicious  altera- 
tion of  character  to  the  production.  In  1776  he  took  his 
degree,  and  had  the  honour  of  nomination  to  the  second 
post.  About  the  same  time  he  gained  the  second  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle's  classical  medals.     Dr.  Fors,ter  gained 
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the  first;  Mr.  Wakefield  allows  him  superior  merit,  hut 
still  endeavours  to  insinuate  partiality  in  the  allotment  of 
the  prizes. 

In  1776  he  was  elected  fellow,  and  continued  the  pro-^ 
secution  of  his  classical  and  theological  studies  through 
that  and  the  following  yean  The  first  of  his  publications 
appeared  in  1776,  a  small  collection  of  Latin  poems,  with 
a  few  notes  on  Horace.  In  1777  he  gained  the  second 
of  the  bachelor's  prizes,  a  gold  medal  given  by  the  chan- 
cellor. On  the  22d  of  March,  1778,  he  was  ordained  a 
deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  takes  occasion 
from  this  event  to  declare  that  <*  he  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  the  requisition  of  subscription,  and  the  subjects  of 
that  subscription  themselves,  that  he  afterwards  regarded 
this  acquiescence  as  the  most  disingenuous  action  of  bis 
whole  life.'*  He  then  akccepted  a  curacy  at  Stockport  in 
Cheshire,  whence  be  afterwards  removed  to  a  similar  situa* 
tioii  at  Liverpool.  Here  he  complains  that  the  clergy, 
both  conformist  and  nonconformist,  paid  little  attention 
to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
cioctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  continued  to  increase. 
JHb  dislike  of  the  church  was  indeed  now  becoming  in*- 
▼eterate,  and  devoid  of  all  candour.  Among  his  anecdotes 
when  at  Liverpool,  be  gives  one  of  a  church  clergyman, 
who  purloined  the  sacrament  money ;  this  clergyman  had 
once  been  a  dissenter,  and  Mr.  Wakefield  imputes  his  copi* 
mitting  this  crime  to  his  having  left  the  dissenters  and  con* 
formed  to  the  church. 

In  1779  he  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marrying  Miss 
Watson,  niece  of  the  rector  of  Stockport.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  an  invitation  to  undertake  the  post  of  classical 
tutor  at  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  with  which 
he  complied ;  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  ac* 
quisition  to  this  institution.  He  was  exemplaiy  in  the  dis- 
ciharge  of  his  duty,  and  equally  gainled  the  attachment  of 
his  pupils,  and  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues; 
hut  the  academy  was  at  this  time  on  the  decline^  and  Mr; 
Wakefield,  though  accused  of  precipitating  its  downfall, 
has  assigned  sufficient  reasons  for  that  event  without  his 
agency.  While  here,  he  began  his  career  as  a  theological 
controversialist,  with  an  acrimony  of  style  which  was  la- 
mented by  his  friends,  and  which  laid  him  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  his  enemies,  or 'it'  would  be  more  proper  to  say, 
created  those  enemies.     Among  his  tracts  now  published 
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yverCf  *^  A  plain  and  short  account  of  the  nature  of  Bap'" 
tisoi  according  to  the  "New  Testament,  with  a  cursory  re^ 
mark  on  Confirmation  and  the  Lord's  Supper i'*  ''An  Es- 
say on  Inspiration ;"  and  **  A  new  translation  of  the  first 
epistle  of  Paul  tb^  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians.*'     This 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  **  A  new  translation  of  St, 
Matthew,  with  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explana- 
tory,'' 4tO;  a  work  which  displayed  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing, and  the  facility  with  which  his  memory  called  up  its 
reposited  stores  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  parallel- 
.isiD*    At  this  time  be  likewise  augmented   his  fund  for 
Scripture  interpretation  by  the  acquisition  of  various  ori- 
ental dialects.     After  quitting  Warrington,  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  academy,  he  took  up  bis  residence  successively 
at  Bramcote  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey, 
and  at  Nottingham,  upon  the  plan  of  taking  a  few  pupils, 
and  pursuing  at  bis  leisure  those  studies  to  which  be  be- 
came continually  more  attached.     While  in  the  Brst  of 
these  situations,  be  published  the  first  volume  of  ^/  An  en- 
quiry into  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  writers  of  tbe  tlwee 
first  centuries  concerning  tlie  person  of  Jesus  Christ,'* 
which  did  not  meet  with  encouragement  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  proceed  in  the  design.     A  painful  disorder  in 
bis  left  shoulder,  with  which  be  was  attacked  in  1786,  and 
which  harassed  him  for  two  years,  interrupted  tbe  course 
of  his  employments ;  and  he  did  no  more  during  that  pe- 
riod, than  to  draw  up  some  remarks  upon  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil  and  the  poems  of  Gray,  which  be  published  with 
editions  of  those  respective  works.    As  his  health  returned, 
his  theological  pursuits  were  resumed,  and  be  again  en- 
gaged in  the  field  of  controversy.     He  also,  in  1789,  mad^ 
a' commencement  of  a  work,  which  was  to  exhibit  ^^  A,q 
union  of  theological  and  classical  learning,  illustrating  tb^ 
Scriptures  by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece 
.  and  Rome."    .Under  the  title  of  "  Silva  Critica,"   tbre^ 
parts  of  this  performance  issued  from  the  university  pr^s^ 
of  Cambridge. 

The  formation  of  a  dissenting  college  ^t  Hackney,  which, 
it  was  hoped,  by  the. powerful. aid  of  the  metropolis,  would 
become  both  more  considerable  and  more  permanent  than 
former  ins^titutions  of  a  like  kind,  produced  an  invitation 
to  Mr.  Wakefield  to  undertake  the  classical  professorship^ 
With  this  he  thought  proper  to  comply ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1790^  be  quitted  bis  abode  at  Nottingham,  and  removed 
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to  Hackney^  upon  the  plan  of  jotnmg  with  poblic  tuitioff 
the  instruction  of  private  pupils  ;  but,  as  he  says,  '*  both  of 
these  anchors  ifailed  him,  and  left  his  little  bark  again  afloat 
on  the  ocean  of  life/*  The  share  which  he  had  in  the  dis« 
union  that  finally  proved  fatal  to  the  academy  at  Hackney, 
is  thus  candidly  related  by  one  of  his  biographers  : 

/^Although  Mr. Wakefield's  principles  had  induced  him 
to  renounce  his  clerical  office  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  he  had  become  a  dissenter  from  her  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship, yet  he  was  far  from  uniting  with  any  particular  class 
of  those  who  are  usually  denominated  dissenters.  He  had 
an  insuperable  repugnance  to  their  mode  of  performing  du 
vine  service ;  and  he  held  in  no  high  estimation  the  theo- 
lexical  and  philosophical  knowledge  which  it  has  been  the 
principal  object  of  their  seminaries  of  education  to  com- 
municate. It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  basis  of 
his  own  divinity  was  philology.  Classical  literature,  there- 
fore, as  containing  the  true  rudiments  of  all  other  science, 
was  that  on  which  he  thought  the  greatest  stress  should  be 
laid,  in  a  system  of  liberal  education.  This  point  he  in- 
culcated with  an  earnestness  which  probably  appeared 
somewhat  dictatorial  to  the  conductors  of  the  institution. 

**  Further,  in  the  progress  of  his  speculations,  he  bad 
been  led  to  form  notions  concerning  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  public  worship,  extremely  different  from 
those  of  every  body  of  Christians,  whether  in  sects  or  es<* 
tablishments ;  and  as  he  was  incapable  of  thinking  one 
thing  and  practising  another,  he  had  sufficiently  made 
known  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  as  well  iu  conversa- 
tion, as  by  abstaining  from  attendance  upon  every  place 
of  religious  assembly.  They  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  that  in  his  own  breast  piety  was  one  of  the 
most  predominant  affections;  but  the  assembling  for  so- 
cial worship  had  for  so  many  ages  been  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  instrument  for  the  support  of  general  reli- 
gion, that  to  discourage  it  was  considered  as  of  dangerous 
eKample,  especially  in  a  person  engaged  in  the  education 
of  youth.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his  classical  in- 
structions in  the  college  were  received  by  the  students 
almost  with  enthusiaHieal  admiration,  and  conferred  high 
credit  on  the  institution,  a  dissolution  of  his  connection 
with  it  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1 79  i ." 

The  subsequent  publication  of  his  pamphlet  on  public 
worship  deprived  him  (as  he  says)  of  the  only  two  private 
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|>upih  he  expected.  From  that  period  he  continued  to 
reside  at  Hackney,  employing  bis  time  partly  in  the  edu« 
cation  of  his  own  children,  partly  in  the  composition  of 
bis  works.  His  ^^Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
notes/'  3  vols.  8vo,  appeared  towards  the  close  of  1791, 
and  was  very  respectably  patronized.  In  language  i^  pre- 
serves as  much  as  possibfe  of  the  old  version,  but  along 
with  many  bold  innovations.  He  printed  also  two  more 
parts  of  his  ^^  Silva  Critica.*'  He  gave  a  new  edition, 
much  corrected,  of  his  "Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;"'and  besides,  enlarged  a  former  work  "On  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,''  and  published  a  reply 
to  Paine's  attack  upon  it  in  his  "  Age  of  Reason."  * 

To  the  works  of  Pope,  our  English  poet,  Mr.  Wakefield 
paid  particular  attention,  and  designed  to  have  given  ad 
edition  of  his  works ;  but  after  h,e  had  published  the  first 
volume,  the  scheme  was  rendered  abortive  by  Dr.  War- 
ton's  edition.  He  printed,  however,  a  second  volume,  en- 
titled **  Notes  on  Pope,"  and  also  gave  a  new  edition  of 
Pop6's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  As  a  classical  editor  he  ap- 
peared in  a  selection  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  editions 
of  Horace^  Virgil,  Bion  and  Moschus,  and  finally  his 
superb  edition  of  Lucretius,  which,  after  all,  must  decide 
his  character  as  a  critic.  Many  eminent  scholars,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  given  their  opinion  of  this  edition, 
but  their  decision  is  not  uniforni.  We  would  refer  the 
reader  to  a  very  learned  and  impartial  view  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field's critical  character  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  ''  Classical  Journal"  Among  Mr.  Wake- 
field's publications,  prior  to  this,  we  omitted  to  mention 
the  *^  Memoirs"  of  his  owti  life,  in  one  volume  8vo,  which 
appeared  in  1792,  and  contained  an  account  of  his  life  nearly 
to  that  period.  We  have  followed  it  partly  in  the  preced- 
ing account,  as  to  facts,  but  upon  the  whole  are  inclined 
to  apply  to  him  what  he  has  advanced  of  a  Mr.  Mounsey. 
He  is  one  "  on  whose  abilities  his  numerous  acquaintance 
will  reflect  with  more  pleasure  than  on  his  life^ 

Entering  at  length  into  the  dangeroxift  path  of  politics, 
he  p&blished  '^  Remarks  on  the  General  Orders  of  the 
Duke  of  York,"  in  ivhich  he  arrai^el^the  justice  of  the 
war  with  France  in  terms  which  are.  supposed  to  have  ex- 

*  Id  this,  as  in  some  of  his  other  also  of  Paiiie,  regretted  that  he  should 
works,  Mr.  Wakefield  pleased  no  party ; .  have  treated  that  blasphemer  with  illi- 
aad  tome  of  his  friends,  beiogthe  fricDdsi    beral  language. 
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ercised  the  utmost  forbearance  of  the  ministry.  But  ia 
bis  *^  Reply  to  some  parts  of  the  bishop  of  LandafiPs  Ad- 
dress/' be  passed  those  limits,  and  a  prosecution  being 
commenced,  he  was  sentenced,  upon  conviction,  to  a  two 
years  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol.  While  here,  bis 
sufferings  were  as  much  as  possible  alleviated  by  the  zeal 
of  his  friends,  who  raised  a  subscription  of  5000/.,  which 
eased  his  mind  as  to  a  future  provision  for  bis  family,  and 
probably  far  exceeded  what  he  could  ever  bave  been  able 
to  leave  them,  under  any  probable  circuonstaoces. 

During  his  confinement,  he  composed  several  pamphlets, 
and  planned  some  works  of  greater  magnitude ;  among  the 
former  were' a  series  of  *^  Essays  from  Dio  Chrysostoro  ;'* 
an  imitation  in  English  iambic  rhyme,  of  Juvenal's  first 
satire;  and  a  small  volume  entitled  *^  Noctes  carcerariae ;" 
among  the  latter  were  an  edition  of  an  English  and  Greek 
Lexicon,  which  failed  for  want  of  sufiicient  encourage- 
ment; and  a  series  of  classical  lectures,  to  be  given  in 
London  after  bis  liberation,  and  the  first  course  of  which, 
consisting  of  observations  on  the  second  book  of  Virgil*s 
JEneidf  he  lived  to  complete.  These  lectures  occupied  him 
almost  immediately  on  his  release ;  bat  towards  the  end  of 
August,  1801,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Jtyphus  fever,  and 
died  Sept.  9,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Wakefield*^s  character  has  been  drawn  by  Tarious 
pen^s ;  some  of  these  portraits  which  make  directly  for  him 
may  be  found  in  his  Life  lately  published ;  and  many  just, 
although  sometimes  discordant,  remarks  are  interspersed 
in  the  literary  journals  of  his  time.  The  following  we 
bave  selected,  as  according  best  with  the  opinion  we  have 
been  enabled  to  form  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  bis  Life 
and  Letters,  but  principally  because  written  by  a  man  of 
learning  and  candour,  on  whom  we  could  have  reti^  with- 
out previous  examination. 

^*  Gilbdrt  Wakefield  was  a  diligent,  and,  we  believe,  ft 
sincere  inquirer  after  truth ;  but  he  was  unhappily  so  framed 
in  temper  and  bfibits  of  mind,  as  to  be  nearly  certain  of 
missing  it,  in  almost  every  topic  of  inquiry.  Knowing  his 
own  assiduity,  and  giving  himself  ample  credit  for  sagacity, 
be  thought  4^at  he  was  equal  to  the  decision  of  every  pos- 
sible question.  Conscious  also  of  integrity,  he  never  sus* 
pected  that  he  coi^ld  be  biassed  by  any  prejudices,  and, 
dierefor^,  had  no  doubt  that  bis  conclusions  were  always 
WghL    But  uofortuoiuely  be  ha4  prejudices  of  the  most 
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wsiduciive  kiftds.  He  was  prejudiced,  in  the  first  instance, 
against  everj  established  opinion,  merely  because  it  was 
established ;  artd,  tery  sparingly  allowing  to  others  the 
qualities  fdr  which  he  thought  himself  distingtiished,  he 
was  always  perfectly  ready  to  believe,  that  all  inquirers, 
who  fotmed  different  concliisions,  were  either  weak  or  dis- 
honest. In  this  strange  error  he  was  invincibly  confirmed 
by  the  very  sli!6riBces  he  had  made,  early  in  life,  to  his  own 
opinions.  Re  must  be  honest,  he  thought,  because  he 
had  sacrifice<y*hi9*interest  to  his  judgment :  others  must  be 
dishonest  be^Pause  their  interest  happened  to  coincide  with 
tiieir  opinion^.     He  loved  a  notion  the  more,  for  haying 

•made  himself  a  martyr  to  it;  and  would  probably  have 
ghren  it  up,  if  ever  It  had  become  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority.  He  never  seems  to  have  suspected  that  his  mind 
might  be  biassed  to  maintain  these  notions,  fdr  which  he  Had 
once  solemnly  pledged  his  sagacity,  or  sacrificed  his  ad- 
vantages ;  and  thus  he  became  bigotted  to  almost  every 
paradox  which  had  once  possessed  his  very  eccentric  under- 
standing. This  was  not  only  the  case  in  religious  ques- 
tions, but  equally  so  in  critical  doctrines.  He  was  as  vio- 
lent against  Greek  accents,  as  he  was  against  the  Trinity ; 

.^nd  anathematized  the  final  v,  as  strongly  as  Episcopacy; 
tbonjgh  in  th%se  questions  he  stood  in  opposition  to  profes* 
sor '^of*8on,  and  all  the' best  Greek  scholars  of  modern  as 
#ell  ai^ancient  times ;  no  less  than  in  hts  faith,  or  rather 
lack  of  faith,  he  contradicted  the  majority  of  the  profoundest 
theologians  and  wisest  men. 

''That  he  was  strictly  and  enthusiastically  honest,  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  allowed,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms ; 
and  his  mind,  naturally  ardent,  soon  became  so  enamoured 
with  this  consciousness  (which  is  undoubtedly,  to  a  min4 
capable  of  relishing  it,  abundantly  delightful)  that  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  even  a  passion  for  privations  ;  as  witness- 
ing to  himself  an  integrity  which  could  cheerfully  sacrifice 
inclination  to  conviction.  These  feelings,  added  to  his 
pride  of  independent  thinking,  led  him,  we  doubt  not,  to 

•  abstain  from  wine ;  to  have  relinquished  in  part,  and  to  be 
tending  entirely  to  give  up,  the  use  of  animal  food ;  with 
various  other  instances  of  peculiarity.  NDt  even  the 
Creator*;  who  ordained  that  animals  shouldf  affojrd  suste* 
nance  to  each  dther,  could  obtain  credit  with  hiin,  a'gainst 

*  Not  to  mention  th«  worda  of  Revelation.  9 

II  2 
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bis  private  opiDions :  nor  would  be  see  even  the  obvious 
truth,  that  if  the  use  of  animal  food  were  abandoned,  a 
small  number  would  be  produced,  to  <Ue  by  miserable  de- 
cay, while  whole  classes  and  genera  would  gradually  be« 
come  extinct.  In  all  things  it  was  the  same  with  G.  W. 
Whatever  coincided  not  with  liis  ideas  of  rectitude,  justice, 
elegance,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be,  was  to  give  way  at 
once,  and  be  rescinded  at  bis  pleasure,  on  pain  of  the  most 
violent  reprehension  to  ail  opponents :  whether  it  were  an 
article  of  faith,  a  principle  of  policy,  a  doctrine  of  mora- 
lity, or  a  reading  in  an  ancient  author,  still  it  was  equally 
cut  and  slash,  away  it  must  go,  to  the  dogs  and  vultures. 
These  exterminating  sentences  were  also  given  with  such 
precipitancy,  as  not  to  allow  even  a  minute  for.  considera- 
tion. To  the  paper,  to  the  press,  to  the  world,  all  was 
given  at  once,  frequently  to  the  incurritig  of  most  palpa- 
ble absurdity.  Thus  the  simple  elegance  of  ^*  O  beate 
Sexti*'  in  Horace,  was  proposed,  in  an  edition  of  that  au- 
thor, to  be  changed  to  <^  O  bea  Te,  Sexli,*'  though  the  al- 
teration, besides  being  most  bald  and  tasteless,  produced  a 
blunder  in  quantity  so  gross,  that  no  boy  even  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  a  public  school  could  have  been  thought  par- 
donable in  committing  it.  It  may  easily  be  judged,  wbe* 
ther  a  man  of  such  precipitance,  and  so  blind  a  self-con- 
fidence, was  likely  to  be  successful  as  an  investigator  of 
truth.  So  very  far  was  he  from  it,  that  though  no  man  of 
common  sense  perhaps  ever  literally  exemplified  the  latter 
part  of  Dryden^s  famous  line  on  Zimri — 

•  Stiff  in  opinion^  always  in  the  wrong ;' 

yet  few,  we  conceive,  have  ever  approached  more  com- 
pletely to  both  parts,  than  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

*^  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  thus  mark  the 
character  of  a  man,  who  can  no  longer  offend,  and  of  whom 
therefore,  as  a  trite  maxim  of  candour  pretends,  nothing 
but  good  should  be  said.  The  folly  of  the  maxim  has  been 
recognized  by  many  men  of  sense;  because  if  ever  a  man^s 
character  can  with  propriety  be  scrutinized,  it  is  when  any 
exposure  of  his  faulty  can  no  longer  injure  his  interests,  or 
wound  his  feelings.  In  the  present  instance,  it  becomes 
necessary,  because,  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  (his  Life 
in  2  vols.  8vo),  an  attempt  is  made  to  bold  him  up  to  an 
admiration,  which  might  be  hoped  \to  give  currency  to  some 
of  bis  most  pernicious  opinions.     The  admirers  of  him  and 
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of  bis  notions  are  complimented  as  the  only  lovers  of  truth 
and  freedom  ;  and  he  is  endeavoured  to  be  represented  as 
a  martyr,  of  which  character,  if  he  bad  much  of  the  con« 
fltancy,  be  bad  proportionably  little  of  the  other  estimable 
qualities.  Instead  of  exhibiting  him  as  a  model,  we  should 
rather  lameilt  him  as  a  strong  example  of  human  imperfec- 
tion ;  in  which  some  great  qualities  of  soul  and  understand- 
ing were  rendered  pernicious  to  himself  and  others,  by 
faults  original  or  habitual,  which  perverted  them  in  almost 
every  exertion.  Thus  his  sincerity  became  offensive,  his 
honesty  haughty  and  uncharitable,  bis  intrepidity  factious, 
his  acuteness  delusive,  and  his  memory,  assisted  by  much 
diligence,  a  vast  weapon  which  his  judgment  was  totally 
unable  to  wield.  In  such  a  picture,  notwithstanding  some 
fine  features,  there  is  more  to  humble  than  to  flatter  the 
pride  of  man ;  and  to  hold  it  up  to  almost  indiscriminate 
admiration  is  neither  prudent  nor  usefpl.*' 

Since  Mr.  Wakefield's  death  a  **  Collection '  of  Letters'* 
has  been  published  between  him  and  the  celebrated  states- 
man,  the  faon.  Charles  Fox,  relating  chiefly , to  subjects  of 
Greek  literature. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  brother,  the  Rev.  Tkomas  Wakefield, 
appointed  minister  of  Richmond,  by  his  father  in  1776,  and 
who  died  Nov.  26,  1806,  was  a-man  peculiarly  distinguished 
by /benevolence  of  disposition,  benignity  of  manners,  and 
liberality  of  sentiment.  A  memoir  of  hitn,  in  which  Ws 
virtues  and  his  benevolent  disposition  are  de&cribed  much 
at  large  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Symnions,  was  printed 
and  circulated  soon  after  his  death.  The  poignant  regret 
occasioned  by  his  loss  caused  others  of  his  friends  to  em- 
ploy their  pens  in  the  delineation  of  his  amiable  character, 
particularly  the  Rev.  Edward  Patteson,  of  Richmond,  who 
preached  'his  funeral  siermon,  and  John  May,  esq.  who  in- 
serted a  character  of  him  at  considerable  length  in  the  pa- 
rish register. ' 

WAKEFIELD  (Robert),  a  learned  divine  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  born  ip  the  north  of  England,  and  edu- 
cated ac  the  university  of  Cambridge,  whence,  after  taking 
his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went  abroad  to  study  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  a  few  years  he  made  a  considerable  pro-* 
gress  in  th6f  Greek,  •HeBrew,*ChaIdaic,  und  Syriac;  and 

.     I  Kumoiri  of  Mr*  Wakefifeld,.  1 804.  2  toIs.  STo.x'^-BlEetch'  by  JOr.  Aikia  UrtLwat 
up  iu  ISOl.^BritUli  Critic,  %ol,  ;CXVf. 
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taught  those  languages  both  ini Paris  and  in  Germanyl  Jn 
lifl9  be  was  Bebrew  professor  at  Louvain^  but  after  bold* 
iog  that  office  oaly  a.  few  mopibs^'  be  ](eturiied  home,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Dr.  fag^e,  then  dean  of  St.  PaulX  ^bp 
recon^mending  him  to  ^h^  ]^g  s^  an  able  linguist,  he  was 
tent  to  Cambridge,  andJlhAOihonoured  vitb.tbe^deigree  of 
B.  D.  which  qualified  hm^dflft  ecclesiastical  pinferments, 
Whon  the  controversy  relatkig)  Jo  king  Henry.  VIII/s  diy 
Torp^  conimenced,  Wakefield  iaSNiid  to  b^ve  been  of  tbe 
4]Qeen*8  party,  anc^  tbqught  the  divorce  uojustiQable,  but 
was  afterwards  induced  to  be  of  the  king's  opinion.  Dodd 
says  that  the  reason  he  gave  for  changing  sides  was 
^  the  pircuipstanee  of-  pdnte  Artbur*s  having  confom^tated 
the  marriage,  of  which  he  was  not  before  aware;  and 
Dodd  adds,  that  <*  as  the  wosld  is  apt  to  judg«  tbfi  worsl 
pf  things  of  this  nature,  Mr.  Wakefield  was  represented 
as  a  merceniirjn visiter,  especially  .by  those  that  main? 
tained  the  qaeea^S'icause.*!  We  have,  however,  the  evi- 
dence of  anotbeCf^AoQian  catholic  biographer  that  tbe 
world  was  not  much  to  blame  for  its  unfavourable  'opinion^ 
Phillips,  in  his  Life  of  cardinal  Pole,  assuj^s  us,  that  a 
letter  is  extant,  'UoWakefig^'s  eternal  infi^my,"  addressed 
by  secretary  Pace.torthe  king,  in  vhiph  ihecjoforms  him, 
that  '*  he  had  treated  with  Dr.  Wake£^kl  gfaihe  divorce^ 
and  that  the. doctor  was  ready  to  solve  tb^questio^n^  eitheih 
in  the  negative  or  affirmative,  just  as  the  king  thought 
proper,  and  in  such  a.maniierasall  tbe  divipes  in  England 
should  not  be  able  to  make  any  reply/'  This  letter  is  dated 
1526.  Accordingly  he  soon  after  wrote  a  work  in  favour 
of  tbe  divorce ;  and  in  153Q,  ^tb^iking  sent  him  to  Oxford, 
and  made  biro  public  profeisoivef  fiebcew ;  by  which  means 
he  had  atv opportunity  of  beijug  more,  serviceable  to  his 
majesty.  ^  ttidi 532,  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Wolsey's- 
coUe^e,  and  -iyoMporated  bachelor  of  divinity.  He  ap- 
pears to  haviL^MHi  s»ldi^er  of  learning,,  aud  when,  in  1536, 
the  lesser  monasteries  were  dissolved,  he  took  care  to  save 
from  destruction  several  valuable  books  and^I^S.  especi- 
ally such  as  were  in  Greek  and  Hebrews;  and,  among 
o):bers,  several  curious  MSS.  in  Ramsay-abbey,  particu- 
larly a  (lebrew  dictionary,  wtiiqh  had  been  lodged  there  by 
Robert  Holbeach,  a  monk  of  that  monastery  in  the  rieign 
of  Henry  IV.  Wakefield  died  at  London,  Oct.  5,  1537. 
^e|eft  some  ieanted  works,  as,.  1,  <*  Oratio  de  laudibus 
et  utilitate  trium  linguarum,  Arabice^,  Cfaaidaicse,  et  He- 
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braicse,  atque  idtomatibus  Rebraicis  quas  in  utroque  Tes- 
cameiuo  invenimitur/'  1524,  4to.  The  printer  was 'Wyn- 
ken  de  Worde;  and  the  author  complains^  that  he  was 
obliged  to  omit  bis  whole  tbird  part,  because  the  printer 
bad  no  Hebrew  types.  Sooie  few  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
characters,  however,  are  introduced,  but  extrenaely  rude, 
and  evidently  cut  in  wood.  Ttiey  are  the  6rst  of  the  sort 
used  in  England.  2.  **  Koster  Codicis/'  &c.  the  sanae 
mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pits,  with  the  title  ^'De  non  du- 
cenda  fratria,''  and  is  the  book  he  wrote  in  favour  of  king 
Henry's  divorce,  Lond.  1628,  4to.  Tanner  and  Wood 
attribute  other  pieces  to  him,  but  they  are  probably  in 
MS.  except  *^  Syntagout  de  Hebrseorum  codicum  incor* 
ruptione,'*  4to,  without  date ;  and  *<  Parapbrasis  in  li- 
brum  Koheletb  (Ecclesiasticen)  succincta,  clara,  et  fide- 
lis,  4to.  * 

WALiEUS  (Anthony),  a  very  eminent  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  October  3,  1573,.  at  Ghent,  of  an  ancient 
family,  which  has  produced  many  distinguished  magistrates. 
He  officiated  as  pastor  at  several  different  places ;  declared 
in  favour  of  tbe  Counter-remonstrants,  enjoyed  the  friend-^ 
ship  and  confidence  of  prince  Maurice,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  drew  up  the  canons  of  the  famous  synod  of  Dort; 
Walaeus  became  afterwards  prbfessor  pf  divinity  at  Leyden,, 
and  died  July  9,  1639,  leaving  '^  Compendium  Ethicae  Aris- 
totelicsB,"'  Leyden,  1636,  12mo.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Flemish  translation  of  tbe  Bible,  made  by  order  of  the 
States,  and  which  first  appeared  in  1637,  was  executed  by 
him,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Job^ 
Walaeus  bis  son,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden, 
where  be  died  in  1649.  He  made  some  discoveries  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  taught  Harvey's  systeqi,  al- 
though not  without  some  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  original  inventor.  His  principal  pub- 
lication was  '^  £pistol8s  de  motu  chyli  et  sanguinis,"'  Leyd. 
1641.* 

WALDENSIS  (Thomas),  a  Carmelite  monk  of  great 
learning  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  «t  Waldeu  in 
Essex,  about  136.7,  His  fatber^s  name  was  John  Netter, 
but  he  chose  to  be  denominated,  as  indeed  was  very  com* 

^  Tanner* — Bale — and  Pitg.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.1,  new  edit.-^Cole^  MS  Athe- 
ns in  Brrt.  Mus.— Dodd^t  Cb.  Hist.— PbilUpt'a  Life  of  CardtAftl  Pole,  p.  3,8, 
4lo  edit.— Wariofi't  Hut.  of  Poetry.— Dibdin*8  Amet,  toI.  II. 

s  Life  in  Bates*!  Vile  Select^  Viror.— Diet,  Hist. 
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mon  then,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.     He  was  sdu^* 
cated  among  the  Carmelites  in  London,  whence  he  re- 
moved for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  studies  to  Oxford. 
Here  he  continued  some  years,  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  after  which  he  returned  to  London,  and 
took  the  habit  of  the  Carmelites,     Being  introduced  at  the 
court  of  Henry  IV.  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  the  principal  champion  of  the  church 
against  heretics,  and  especially  those  who  had  adopted  the 
Mnets  of  Wickliff,  Huss,  or  Jerome  of  Prague.     In  1409 
be  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  grand  council  at  Pisa,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  much  admired  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning.     After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  pro» 
vincial  of  his  order ;  and  Henry  V.  admitted  him  of  his 
privy-council,  and  appointed  him  his  confessor.     In  1415 
he  was  sent  to  the  council  of  Constance,  and  about  1419, 
was  employed  to  negociate  peace  between  Uladislaus,  king 
of  Poland,  and  Michael,  general  of  the  Teutonic  order. 
In  1422  the  king  died  in  the  arms  of  Waldensis,  at  Vin* 
cennes  in  France.     He  became  afterwards,  a  favourite  with 
the  young  king  Henry  VI.  and  was  appointedliis  confessor. 
In  1430  he  attended  the  king  to  France,  and  at  Roan  was 
seized  with  an  acute  disease,  of  which  be  died  Nov.  2,  and 
was  buried  hi  the  convent  of  Carmelites  in  that  city.     He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  abilities  ;  Pits  says  that  he 
was  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in 
general  a  polite  scholar.     His  principal  work,  the  only  one 
printed,  is  his  ^*  Doctrinale  antiquum  fidei  ecclesise  catho* 
lica$,"  Paris,  1521 — 1523, 3  vols,  folio,  and  reprinted  at  Sau- 
mur,  Venice^  and  Paris.     Mr.  archdeacon  Churton,  in  bis 
valuable  Lives  of  the  founders  of  Brasenose -college,  informs 
us,    that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Russel,  being  harassed 
and  fatigued,  as  he  feelingly  complains,  with  the  multitude 
of  heretics  at  Oxford  in  1491,  met  with  this  book  of  Wal- 
densis, atid  resolved  to  make  extracts  from  it  (voL  III. 
**  de  sacramentalibus*'),  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual 
refutation  of  the  **  insane  dogmas,  with  which,  he  says,  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  were  infected."     Having  framed 
his  compendium  with  great  care,  by  a  written  injunction 
under  his  own  hand  he  ordered  it  to  be  preserved  in  the 
registry  of  the  see,  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor^.in  their 
examinations  of  '*  heretical  depravity ;"  pronouncing  an 
anathema  at  the  same  time  against  any  one  who  should 
obliterate  the  title,  expressive  of  the  design  of  th^  per- 
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formance  and  the  name  of  the  compiler.  The  original 
copy  of  this  ^^  toachstone  of  error/'  which  was  completed 
at  Woburn  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  149 1«2,  is  stiU 
extant  in  the  library  of  University-college,  Oxford.' 

WALDO  (Peter),  one  of  the  earliest  reformers  of  the 
church  from  Popery,  but  erroneously  said  to  be  the  foun- 
der of  that  body  of  reformed  Christians  called  the  WaU 
deoses,  was  an  opulent  merchant  of  Lyons  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  first  time  when  he  appears  to  have  opposed 
the  errors  of  tbe^  religion  iq  which  he  was  educated,  was 
about  1160,  when  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation  was 
confirmed  by  pope  Innocent  III.  with  the  addition  that 
men  should  fall  down  before  the  consecrated  wafer  and 
worship  it  as  God.  The  absurdity  of  this  forcibly  struck 
the  mind  of  Waldo,  who  opposed  it  in  a  very  courageous 
manner.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had  any 
intention  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  communion  of 
the  Romish  church,  or  that  in  other  respects  he  had  any 
very '  serious  notions  of  religion.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  produced  first  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  person 
with  whom  he  was  in  company.  This  left  very  serious  im^^ 
pressions  on  his  mind,  and  he  betook  himself  to  reading ' 
the  scriptures.  At  that  time  the  Latin  vulgate  Bible  was 
the  only  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Europe;  but  that 
language  was  accessible  to  few.  Waldo,  however,  from 
his  situation  in  life,  had  ha'd  a  good  education,  and  could 
read  this  volume.  ^^  Being  somewhat  learned,"  says  Rein^ 
erius,  *^  he  taught  the  people  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." He  was  also  now  disposed  to  abandon  his  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  distributed  his  wealth  to  the  poor  as  oc- 
casion required,  and  while  the  latter  flocked  to  him  to 
partake  of  hie  alms,  he  also  attended  to  their  spiritual  in- 
struction, and  either  translated,  or  procured  to  be  trans- 
lated the  four  gospels  into  French;  and  thus  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  indebted  to  him  forthe  first  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  a  modern  tongue,  since  the  time  that  the 
Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language. 

As  Waldo  became  more  acquainted  with  the  scriptures, 
he  discovered  that  a  multiplicity  of  doctrines,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  national 
religion,  had  not  only  no  foundation,  but  were  most  point- 
edly condemned,  in  the  Bible.  On  this  ground  .he  had  no 
scruple  to  expose  such  errors,  and  to  condemn  the  arro- 

}  Tanner,— Bale^— Pits.— Fuller's  Wortbie8.7-Cbarton's  Life  of  Smyth,  p.  194. 
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gance  of  the  pope^  and  the  reigning  vices  of  the  cUrgy, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
great  difference  ^re  was  between  the  Christianity  of  the 
Bible  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  bold  opposi- 
tion could  not  long  be  tolerated.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons 
accordingly  prohibited  the  new  reformer  from  teaching  any 
more  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  being  proceeded 
against  as  a  heretic.  Waldo  replied^  that  though  a  layman, 
he  could  not  be  silent  in  a  matifei^  which  concerned  the  sal- 
vation of  his  fellow-creatures;?*  Attempts  were  next  made 
to  apprehend  him;  but* the  number  and  affection  of  his 
.friends,  the  respecubility  and  infiueuce  of  his  connections^ 
Biany  of  whom  were  men  of  rank,  the  universal  regard  that 
was  paid  to  his  character  for  probity  and  religion,  and  the 
conviction  that  his  presence  was  highly  necessary  among 
the  people  whom  he  had  by  this  time  gathered  into  a 
chucch,  and  of  which  he  became  the  head,  all  operated  so 
strongly  in  his  favour,  that  he  lived  concealed  at  Lyons 
during  the  space  of  three  whole  years. 

But  pope  Alexander  IIL  had  no  sooner  hearid  of  these 
proceedings  than  he  anathematized  the  reformer  and  his 
adherents,  commanding  the  archbishop  to  proceed  against 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Waldo  uas  now  compelled 
to  quit  Lyons;  his  Bock,  in  a  great  measure,  followed  their 
|Mstor,  and  hence,  say  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  a  dis- 
persion took  place  not  unlike  that  which  arose  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ste« 
phen.  The  effects  were  also  similar.  Waldo  himself  re- 
tired into  Dauphiny,  where  he  pi^ached  with  abundant 
success;  his  principles  took  deep  and  lasting  root,  and 
produced  a  numerous  body  of  disciples,  who  were  deno- 
minated Leonists,  Vl^udois,  Aibigenses,  or  Waldenses ;  for 
the  very  same  cfftss  of  Christians  is  designated  by  these 
various  appellations  at  difierent  times,  and  according  to  the 
difierent  eouatries,  or  quarters  of  the  same  country  in 
which  they  appeared.  From  the  name  Waldenses^  a  cor- 
ruption of  Vallenses,  or  Yaudois,  i.  e.  those  who  inhabited 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  occasion  was  taken  to  prove  that 
these  ancient  churches  bad  no  existence  till  the  time  of 
Waldo.  Waldo  appears  to  have  visited  Pioardy,  propa- 
gating his  doctrines,  and  finally,  according  to  Thuanus, 
settled  in  Bohemia,  where  de  died  in  1 179. ' 

1  Perrin  Hist,  des  VaadoiB.-^Miluer's  Church  HUt.<— Jooes's  Hist,  of  Waldenses. 
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WALES  (William),  a  mathtmatician  and  astronomer 
(ot  great  talents,  was  born  ^bo«it  1734,  and  rose  from  a 
low  situation,  little  connected  with  learning,'  to  some  of 
Jthe  first  ranks  in  literary  pursnats.  His.eari^y  labours  con- 
tributed to  the  ^*  Ladies  Diary,^'  a  usefut  little  work  which 
has  formed  many  eminent  mathematicians.  In  1769  he 
was  deemed  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  to  Hudson's  Bay  to  ob^ 
«erve  the  transit  of  Venlis  over  the  sun ;  and  the  manner  m 
which  be  discharged  that  trust  did  honour  to  his  talents* 
On  his  return  be  communicated  to  the  royal  society  an  ex- 
cellent paper  of  observations  made  at  that'station,  which 
was  inserted  in  their  Transactions ;  and  the  year  following^ 
his  general  observations  made  at  Hudson's  fiay  were  pub- 
lished in  a  large  quarto  volume.  He  next,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  astronomer,  accompanied  capt.  Coob  in  his  first  voy« 
age,  1772 — 1774,  and  again  in  his  other  voyage  of  1776-*- 
1779.  In  1777  appeared  his  "  Observations  on  a  Voyage; 
with  captain  Cook;"  and  in  1778,  ^^ Remarks  On  Dr.  Fors- 
ler's  Account  of  the  Voyage,"  in  which  be  showed  consi- 
derable talents  as  a  controversial  writer.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  his  last  voyage  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  si)ciety,  and  proved  a  very  useful  member;  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Harris  he^was  appointed  mathe- 
matical master  to  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  some 
years  after,  secretary  tp  the  board  of  longitude,  borth  which 
offices  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1798,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  1781  he 
published  an  '^  Enquiry  ipto  the  state  of  tb«  Population  in 
England  and  Wales,"  and  in  1794  his  treatise  on  the  Ion* 
gritude  by  time-keepers.  He  poblisb^d  also  an  ingenious 
restoration  of  one  of  the  lost  pieces  of  ApoUonius  ;  and  it 
has  been  said,  was  author  of^one  of  the  dissertatitims  otv  the 
achronical  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  'dnnexed  to  Dr.  Vincent's 
Voyage  of  Nearchusi  Besides  these  he  wrote  some  inge- 
nious papers  in  the  Philosophical  transactions,  and  in  va* 
rious  periodical  publications,  pailicularljib  the  ^  Ladies 
Diary,"  sometimes  signed  with  bi^Town  name^  and  some- 
times under  certain  fictitious  aigtiatures. ' 

ALKER  (Clement),  authdrdf  the  **  History  of  Inde^ 
pendency,"  was  born  at  ClifFe  in  Dorsetshire,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  educated  at  Chlrist's  church,  Oxford,  in  which 
however^  Wood  could  findtio  mebnorial  of  him.     Afterwards 
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leaving  tha  uniTenity  without  a  degree,  be ,  retired  to  an 
•state  be  bad  at  Cbarterbouie  near  WetU  in  Someraeubire^ 
wbere  be  lived  in  good  repute  especially  for  bis  loyalty  and 
hatred  of  tbe  puriuns,  in  both  ^wbich  respects  be  appears 
soon  after  to  have  changed  bis  mind.  Before  tbe  civil  wars, 
he  had  been  made  usher  of  the  exchequer,  but,  says  Wood, 
when  <<  the  puritans  or  presbyterians  were  like  to  carry  all 
before  them,  be  closed  with  them/'  and  was  elected  mem* 
berof  parliament  for  the  city  of  Wells  in  1640.  After- 
wards he  became  a  zealous  covenanter,  and  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  tbe  violent  measures  of  the  times,  until  the 
independents  began  to  acquire  tbe  superiority,  whom  he 
resisted  as  much  as  lay  in  bis  power,  especially  in  his 
<^  History"  of  that  sect,  which  had  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence, as  be  was  not  only  a  man  of  abilities,  but  bad  ac- 
quired a  character  for  disinterestedness.  When  the  second 
part  of  this  work  was  published  in  1649,  be  was  discovered 
to  be  the  author,  and  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower. 
There  having  allowance  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  wrote 
the  third  part  of  his  history,  but  was  never  released.  He 
died  in  tbe' Tower  in  Oct.  1651,  to  the  great  grief.  Wood 
says,  of  the  presbyterian  party.  He  was  interred  in  All- 
hallows  Barking,  near  the  Tower.  Walker  wrote  several 
temporary  pamphlets,  enumerated  by  Wood,  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  tbe  times,  but  none  of  any  con- 
sequence, unless  what  be  has  incorporated  in  bis  >^  History 
of  Independency,"  published  in  three  parts,  1648— -1651, 
4to,  to  which  a  fourth  part  by  T.  M.  was  added  in  1^60. 
^'  It  is  written,"  says  Warburton,  ^'  in  a  rambling  way,  and 
with  a  vindictive  presbyterian  spirit,  full  oH  bitterness  ;  but 
it  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  the  character  of  the  times, 
parties,  and  persons:"  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  tbe 
price  of  this  work,  when  complete,  has  risen  from  shillings 
to  guineas.' 

WALKER  (Sir  Edward),  an  useful  historical  writer 
and  4ierald,  was  son  of  Edward  Walker,  of  Roobers,  in 
Netberstowey  in  Somersetshire,  gent  by  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Edward  Salkerid,  of  Corby-Castle  in  Cumberland,  esq.; 
and  his  grandfather,  John  Walker,  was  son  of  E^lward,  se- 
cond  son  of  Humphrey  Walker,  of  Staffordshire,  esq.  He 
was  originally  a  domestic  servant  to  the  earl  of  Arondel,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  secretary  a^t  war,  in  the  expedition 

>  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.<— Warburtoii*s  Letters, 
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into  Scotland  in  16S9.  There  is  little  doubt  bat  that  his 
fatber^s  being  a  Roman  catholic  recommended  him  to  that 
nobleman's  notice.  From  this  peer's  service  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  he  went  into  that  of  the  sovereign,  because  he  bad 
shewn  himself  equally  faithful  and  dexterous.  Charles  I. 
gave  him  the  same  post,  to  which,  in  June  1644,  he  added 
that  of  clerk  extraordinary  of  the  privy  council.  He  stea* 
dily  adhered  to  the  king  in  all  his  misfortunes.  After  the 
battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge,  in  1^44,  being  desired  to  wait 
upon  sir  William  Waller,  one  of  the  parliament  generab, 
with  a  message  of  grace,  be  requested  that  a  trumpet  might 
first  be  sent  for 'a  pass,  because  *'  the  barbarity  of  that  peo«- 
*  pie  was  notorious,  so  that  they  regarded  not  the  law  of 
arms  or  of  nations."  His  precautioq  was  not  unnecessary, 
.the  trumpeter  being  sent  back  with'  the  most  marked  cob* 
tempt. 

Whilst  he  remained  at  Oxford  with  his  majesty,  the^  unU 
▼ersity  conferred  upon  him  t^e  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
November  1,  1644.  He  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, February  2,  1644-5,  in  that  city.  In  1648,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  parliament,  during  the  conference  for  peace, 
l^equesting  more  persons  might  be  permitted  to  attend  upon 
the  king ;  but  the  House  declined  doing  any  thing  in  it, 
unless  his  majesty,  or  their  commissioners,  wrote  for  that 
purpose.  As  he  had  been  true  to  the  father,  so  he  was 
equally  faithful  to  the  son,  whose  court  he  joined  at  Bru8-» 
aels.  I)e  attended  his  royal  master  into  Scotland,  tn  IfiSl : 
but  the  covenanters  refused  their  permission  for  him  to 
come  near  the  person  of  his  sovereign.  After  the  unfortu- 
nate event  of  that  expedition,  and  Charles's  subsequent 
escape  to  the  continent,  he  again  joined  the  exiled  mo- 
narch, serving  him  in  the  same  capacities  he  had  the  late 
king.  He  was  so  odious  to  the  commonwealth  and  the  pro- 
tectors, that  he  was  accounted,  on  this  side  the  channel, 
'*a  pernicious  man.**  His  abilities,  and  the  office  he  fiHed, 
made  him  so  great  an  object  of  jealousy,  that  he  had  spies 
placed  over  his  conduct.  From  these  wretches  we  learn, 
that  June  26,  1654,  he  was  at  Amsterdam,  probably  upon 
some  public  ^rvice :  in  1656,  he  was  at  Bergen,  within  six 
leagues  of  Calais,  mustering  the  king's  little  army,  which 
did  not  amount  to  700  men.  These,  however,  were  with 
diffip«lty  kept  together,  mutinies  happening  every  day; 
nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  the  privates  having  only  four, 
the  gentlemen  no  more  than  six  stivers  a  day. 
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As  garter  king  at  arms,  in  which  be  succeeded  sir  W\U 
Fiam  Dugdaley  after  holding  ether  offices  in  the  hbratds* 
college,  we  must  suppose  he  had  not  much  employ roetit 
during  the  usurpation ;  but  as  the  only  herald  in  Charleses 
little  court,  be  was  sometimes  applied  to  as  such,  tn  1658, 
be  granted  an  honourable  augmentation  to  the  arms  of  8te«^ 
phen  Fo;c,  esq.  afterwards  knighted.  Sir  Stephen  is  well 
known  for  his  distinguished  afbilities  as  a  statesman,  for  bis 
longevity,  and  as  progenitor  of  the  Foxes  earls  of  Ilches- 
ler  and  barons  Holland.  At  the  restoration  be  received 
the  reward  of  his  distinguished  loyalty,  and  was,  among 
other  promotions,  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  p^ivy 
council.  He  died  sudd'enly,  at  Whitehall,  February  19, 
1676-7,  deservedly  lamented  as  a  man  of  tried  integrity 
and  very  considerable  abilities.  He  published  *^  Iter  Ca- 
rolinum,  being  a  succinct  account  of  the  necessitated 
marches,  retreats,  and  sufferings  of  his  majesty,  king 
Charles  I.  from  Jsfnuary  10,  1641,  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1648,  collected  by 'a  daily  attendant  upon  his  sacred 
majesty  duVingall  that  time.*'  Much  of  this  work  may  be 
made  more  useful  by  comparit^g  it  with  Oudart*s  diary  in 
Peck's  **  Desiderata,"  which  supplies  sir  Edward^s  omis- 
sions. His  **  Military  Discoveries'*  were  printed  in  1705, 
in  folio.  He  assisted  lord  Clarendon  in  that  part  of  his 
History  of  the  Rebellion  which  relates  to  military  transac- 
tion He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
in  Siratford  upon  Avon  cburcb,  where  is  an  inscription  to 
Ms  memory.* 

WALKER  (George),  an  eminent  Purjtan  diving  was 
born  at  Hawksbead  in  Lancashire,  in  1531^  and  was  edu« 
cated  at  St.  Jolnrs-college,  Cambridge.  After  coniipleting 
his  studies  there  he  vent  to  London,  and  in  1614  be'c^me 
rector  of  St.  John's  the  Evangelistin  Watling-street,  where 
he  continued  nearly  forty  years,  refusing  every  other  of- 
fer of  preferment.  About  the  same  time  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Dvi  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  made  choice  of  him 
the  very  morning  of  his  consecration;  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  popish  controversy ;  and,  in  1 65^3,  held  a 
public  disputation  with  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Smith,  be-^ 
fiwre  a  very  large  assembly,  and  by  consent  of  both  parties, 
an  "account  of  it  was  afterwards  published.  He  bad  like- 
wise some  encounters  with  Fisher,  the  celebrated  Jesuit, 
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and  others  who  were  deemed  the'  most  able  disputants  on 
fctie  side  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Id  1635  he  was  brought 
into,  trouble,  for  having  preached  a  sermon  in  favour  of  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  archbishop  Laud  was 
so  unwise  as  to  admoni^b  hint  for  thisj  and  afterwards  had 
him  prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  fined  and  imprisoned. 
The  parliament  reversed  this  sentence,  and  condemned 
the  whole  proceedings  against  Mr.  Walker,  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  living  of  St*i^obn's.  In  1643,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  was  also  one  of  tbe 
witnesses  against  archbishop  Laud,  and  one  of  those  who 
took  upon  them  to  swear  that  tbe  unfortunate  prelate  had 
endeavo,ur/ej(l  to  introduce  popery.  In  his  sermons,  too, 
l^efore  tjie,  parliament,  he  made  use  of  those  expressions, 
which  tended  to  lessen  the  king  in  the  eyes  of  the.  people; 
and  although  he  was  one  of  those  who  afterwards  petitioned 
against  his  majesty^s  death,  he  was  also  one  of  those  who 
did  not  reflect  how  much  their  violent  harangues  and  ser* 
nions  had  contributed  to  that  event.  He  died  in  1651, 
a^ed  seventy,  years^  and  was  interred  in  his  own  church  in 
Watling-street.  a  Fuller  gives  him  a  high  character,  as  a 
man  '^  well  skilled  in  tl^e  Oriental  languages,  and  an  ex* 
cellent  logician  anc}  divine.  He  was  a  man  of  a  holy  life, 
an  humble  spirit,  and  )^  liberal  hand,  who  welL Reserved  of 
Zion-coUege  library  :  and  who,  by  his  example'an^  peif* 
suasion,  advanced  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  maii|tena|ice 
of  preaching  ministers  in  bis  native  country.''  He.pulr' 
lished,  1.  '^  The  sum  of  a  Disputation  between  Mr.^Waiii 
ker,  pastor  of  St.  John  tbe  Evangelist,  and  a  Popish  priest, 
calling  himself  Mr.  Smith,  but  indeed  Norris,"  1623.  2. 
*^  Fisher's  folly  unfolded,  or  the  vaunting  Jesuit's  challenge 
answered,"  1624.  -  3.  *^  Socinianism  in  the  fundamental 
point  of  Jus^tification  discovered  and  confuted."  ^  4.  ^^The 
doctrinfe  of  the  Holy  Weekly  Sabbath,"  1641.  5,  "  (Jod 
made^  visible  in  all  his  Works,"  1644;  besides  several 
sermpns  preaphed  before  thei  parliament.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  mei|tion  another  publication  of  Mr.  Walker'sj 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  Anthony  Wotton. ' 

WALKER  (GEOttGE),  an  Irish  divine,  celebrated  for 
his  niiUtary  courage,  was  born  of  English  parents  in  tb« 
'  county  of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  and  educated  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  in  Scotland.     He  became  afterwards  rector 
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of  Doooghmore,  not  many  inilet  from  the  city  of  London- 
deny.    When  king  James  IL  after  the  revolution,  landed 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Walker,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  the  pfo- 
tettant  religion,  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  expeqiee  to 
defend  the  cause  be  was  bound  to  espouse.     Apprehensive 
that  James  would  visit  Londonderry  (for  he  bad  taken  Co- 
leraine  and  Kilmore),  he  rode  full  speed  to  Lundee,  the 
governor,  to  apprize  him  of  the  danger.     That  officer  at 
first  slighted  the  information,  but  was  soon  oonvinced  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  him.     Walker,  returning  to  Lif- 
ford,  joined  colonel  Crafton,  and  by  Lundee^s  direction, 
took  post  at  the  Long  Causeway,  whteh   he  defended  a 
whole  nig^t;  but  at  lengtl);  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  supe- 
rior force,  he  retreated  to  Londonderry,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  inspire  the  panic-struck  governor  with  courage 
to  brave  the  storni,  but  in  vain ;  he  left  the  place  either 
through  fear  or  treachery.  Walker,  however,  bravely  united 
with  major  Baker  to  defend  the  place,  which  would  have 
Appeared  bordering  upon  rashness,  if  they  had  been  able 
generals.     Jantes  commanded  a  numerous  army  in  person, 
which  was  well  supplied  with  every  requisite  for  a  siege. 
The  besieged  had  no  means  for  a  long  defence  ;.  they  were 
men  who,  flying  from  their  bouses,  had  taken  sheker  in 
this  place ;  they  bad  not  more  than  twenty  cannon,  nor 
more  than  ten  days'  provision,  and  had  Ho  engineers,  nor 
horses  for  foraging  parties  or  sallies.     Still  resolved  to  suf- 
fer the  greatest  extremities  rather  than  yield,  they  did  all 
that  desperate  men  eould  effect.     Tliey  sent  to  king  WiU 
liam  to  inform  him  of  their  determination,  imploring  speedy 
relief.     Major  Baker  dying,  the  command  devolved  chiefly 
on  Walker,  who  exercised  it  with  a  stoic  philosophy  that 
lias  few  parallels.     Horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  aitd  mice,  were 
devoured  by  the  garrison,  and  even  salted  hides  were  used 
as  food.   ,  Mr.  Walker  suffered  in  common  with  his  men, 
aodev^n  prompted  them  to  make  several  sallies ;  and  as 
the  Irish  constantly  fled^  the  officers  suffered  dreadfully. 
Londonderry  having  a  good  harbour,  he  hoped  that  the 
king  might  be  enabled  to  raise  the  siege  that  way,  for  by 
land  there  were  no  hopes  of  succour.     But  the  fatality 
which  frustrated  every  attempt  of  James,  prevented  him 
from  storming  the  place,  which  might  at  any  time  have 
been  done ;  on  the  contrary  he  determined  on  a  blockade, 
and   to  starve  the  garrison  into  a  surrender.     With  this 
view  he  had  a  bar  made  across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which, 
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aaf  be  sruppo&edy  Voqld  prevent  yes$^Is  from  enterii1g.thd 
iowu«  This  suGi^eeded,  and  all  hope  t^o  the  besieged  seemed 
to  be  destroyed.  Walker^  perceiving  the  danger  of  a  ge- 
iieral  defectioDi  assembled  his  wretched  garrison  in  the  ca# 
ihedral,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  a  reliance 
pn  Providence.  In  (his  he  was  sio  successful,  that. they  rer 
turned  to  thei^  labours  invigorated,  and  immediately  haid 
the  happiness  to  discover  three  ships,  Under  the  .command 
of  major-general  Kirk,  who  had  sent  a  message  to  Walker 
before,  intimating  that  when  he  could  bold  out  no  longer, 
he  would  raise  the  siege  at  the  hazard  of  himself,  his  men^. 
and  his  vessels.  Whilst  both  parties  were  preparing  for 
the  dreadful  trial,  Kirk  sailed  round  the  bar,  under  a  heavy 
discharge  from  the  eueipy,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  it,  by 
Avhich  the  siege  was  raised  in  the  night  of  July  21,  I689« 

Resigning  now  the  command  of  .the  regiment,  he  came 
to  England^  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  their 
rnajesiit's,  and  in  Nov.  1689,.  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  bavhig  just  before  published  an  aiC« 
count  of  the  siege*  He  was  also  created  D,  D.  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Derfy.  But  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Ireland  with  king 
William,  and  was  killed  July  1,  1690,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyue»  haying  resolved  to  serve  that  campaign  before  be 
took  possession  of  his  bishopric.  "  The  king,"  says  Tiliot?'^ 
son,  iiva  letter  dated  April  1689^  ^^  besides  his  first  bounty 
to  Mr.  Walker^  whose  modesty  i&  equal  to  his  nierit,  bath 
made  him  bishop  of  Londonderry,  one  of  the  best  bishoprics 
in  Ireland  ;  that  so  he  may  receive  the  reward  of  that  greax 
service  in  the  place  where  he  did  it.  .  It  is  incredible  bow 
jmuch  every  body  is  pleased  with  what  the  king  hath  done 
in  this  matter;  and  it  is  no  small  joy  to  me  to  see,  that 
God  directs  him  to  do  wisely." 

Mr,  Walker  published  "  A  true  Account  of  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry,"  London,  1689,  4to;  and  aome  attacks  being 
made  on  it,  he  published  the  same  year,  ^^  A  Vindication,'^' 
while  an  anonymous  writer  produced  '^  An  Apology  for  the 
failures  charged  on  the  rev.  G.  Walker's  printed  account 
of  the  late  siege  of  Derry,  &c."  same  year,  4to.  One  John 
Mackenzie,  chaplain  to  a  regiment  at  Derry  during  the 
siege,  wrote  ^*  A  Narrative  of  the  siege,  &c,  or,  the  late 
memorable  transactions  of  that  city  faithfully  represented, 
to  rectify  the  mistakes,  and  supply  the  omissions  of  Mr. 
Walker's  account,"  Lond.  1690,  4to,  which  was  answered 
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by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walker's,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Mr. 
John  Mackenzie's  narrative  a  false  libd/'  ibid,  same  year.' 
WALKER  (George),  an  able  mathematician,  was  born 
about  1735  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  descended  from 
m  family  of  considerable  antiquity.  He  received  the  rudi* 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle 
under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Moises,  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  removed 
from  Newcastle  to  Durham,  that  he  might  be  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  his  uncle,  a  dissenting  minister;  and 
having  decided  in  favour  of  the  ministry  among  the  dissen- 
ters, he  was  in  1749  sent  to  one  of  their  academies  at  Ken- 
dal. In  1751  he  studied  mathematics  at  Edinburgh  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  and  made  a  very  great 
progress  in  that  science.  In  1752  he  studied  theology  for 
two  years  at  Glasgow.  Returning  home,  he  began  to 
preach,  and  in  1757  was  ordained  minister  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  dissenters  at  Durham.  While  here  he  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  ^^  Ladies'  Diary,''  in  which,  as  we 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  notice,  most  of 'the  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  and  present  age,  tried  their  skill ;  and 
here  also  he  finished  his  valuable  work  on  the  sphere,  which 
was  not,  however,  published  until  1775,  when  it  appeared 
under  the  title  of  the  *'  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere,"  in  4to. 
In  the  end  of  1761,  or  the  beginning  of  1762,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
where  he  carried  on  his  mathematical  pursuits,  and  having 
contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  he 
was  in  1771  elected  a  fellow  of  that  learned  body.  In  the 
same  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  congregation  at 
Birmingham,  but  was  induced  to  recede  from  this  engage- 
ment, and  accept  the  office  of  mathematical  tutor  to  the 
dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  from  which  he  again 
removed  in  1774  to  Nottingham,  being  chosen  one  of  the 
ministers  of  a  congregation  in  that  town.  Here  he  entered 
with  great  zeal  into  all  the  political  disputes  of  the  times, 
and  always  against  the  measures  of  government.  After  a 
residence  of  twenty-four  years  at  Nottingham,  Mr.  Walker 
went  to  Manchester,  where  he  undertook  the  office  of  the- 
ological tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  of 'that  town,  to 
which  the  duties  of  mathematical  and  classical  tutor  being 
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lik^is^  iltj^ed^^.be  w^s  soon  obliged  to  resign  the  whole, 
in  consici^ratippt  of  his  ag^  and  infirmities.  H^  continued 
after  this  tQ  r^de  for  nearly-  two  years  in.the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maqcbester,  and  was  for  some  time,  president  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  that  town,  a  so* 
ciety  wbiph;  has  published  several  volumes  of  valuable  me- 
moirs^ somQ  contributed  by  Mr.  Walker.  He  then  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Wavevtree  near  Liverpool,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1807,  died  in  London,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  He  YfSi^  a  man  of  very  considerable  talepts,  which 
appeared  jto^most  advantage  in  the  departments  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  belles  lettres,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  '*  Essays 
on  Various  .Subjects,''  published  in  1809,  2  vols.  8vo,  to 
which  a  copious  life  is  prefixed.  Some  volumes  of  his 
'^  SermonsV  have  also  been  published,  which  probably  were 
suited  to  the.  congregations  over  which  he  presided,  but 
contain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  doctrinal  matter,  and 
that  chiefly  of  what  is  called  the  liberal  and  rational  kind.  ^ 

WALKER  (John),  author  of  some  valuable  and  popular 
works  on  the  English  language,  was  born  March  18,  1732^ 
at  Colney- hatch,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Friern-Barnet. 
Of  his  parents  little  is  known,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
be  was  enabled  to  receive  a  liberal  education.  He  was  in- 
tended for  some  trade,  but  had  a  reluctance  to  every  effort 
of  that  kind,  and  went  when  young  upon  the  stage,  on 
which  he  had  some,  although  no  brilliant  success.  He 
continued,  however,  to  accept  various  theatrical  engage- 
ments until  1768,  when  he  finally  quitted  the  stage;  and 
in  January  1767  jpined  Mr.  James  Usher  (see  U3HER)  in 
forming  a  school  at  Kensington  Gravel«pits,  but  their  part- 
nership, lasted  only  about  two  years,  after  which  Mr.  WaU 
ker  began  to  give  those  instructions  on  elocution,  which 
formed  the  principal  employment  of  his  future  life,,  and 
procured  him  a  very  just  fame.  About  the  same  time  he 
instituted  his  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  language,  and 
thel  rationale  of  grammar,  and  particularly  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  orthoepy  of  the  English  language,  in  which 
he  endeavoured,  by  tracing  it  to  its  principles,  to  form  a 
consistent  and  analogical  theory.  The  unwearied  attention 
he  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
this,  end,  and  to  demonstrate  the  errors,  inconsistencies, 
and  affectations  which  had  crept  into  pronunciation,  and 
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which  had  been  propagated,  rather  than  corrected,  hy 
many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  professed  to  teach  it.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  make  the  public  participators  in  the 
result  of  his  researches ;  and  in  1772  he  published,  by  way 
■of  prospectus,  a  quarto  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  A  general 
idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,'* 
a  work  which,  though  an  imperfect  attempt  had  been 
made  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  his  <<  Rhetorical  Dictionary,*' 
might  yet  be  con^^idered  as  a  desideratum.  But  as  he  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed  on  this  without  farther  encourage- 
ment than  was  then  offered,  he  compiled  an  English  Dic- 
tionary on  a  smaller  scale,  and  on  a  plan  not  hitherto  at- 
tempted, in  which  the  words  should  be  arranged  according 
to  their  terminations;  a  mode  of  arrangement  which,  though 
not  calculated  tor  general  use,  possesses  many  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. This  be  published  in  1775,  under  the  title  of  ^'A 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  answering  at  once  the 
purposes  of  rhyming,  spelling,  and  pronouncing;''  it  has 
since  been  republished  under  the  shorter  title  of  ^^  A 
Rhyming  Dictionary," 

In  the  mean  time  be  visited  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  i\\s 
purpose  of  reading  lectures  on  elocution,  and  every  where 
met  with  great  respect  and  success,  particularly  at  Oxford, 
where  the  heads  of  houses  invited  him  to  give  private  lec- 
tures in  that  university.  In  1781  he  produced  his  "  Ele- 
ments of  ElodVition,''  a  work  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  practical  treatise  that  had  yet  been  composed  oit 
Ihe  art  of  speaking,  in  which  its  principles  are  at  once  un- 
folded,'siinpIificd,  and  methodized  into  a  system.  In  l?^^ 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  called  ^^  Hints  for  improvemeiu 
ivk  the  Art  of  Reading,"  consisting  of  a  number  of  observa- 
tions that  had  suggested  themselves  to  him  in  the  course  of 
teaching,  thrown  together,  as  the  tkle  imports,  rather  in 
»  detached  than  a  systematical  form.  The  most  useful 
parts,  of  this  pamphlet  he  afterwards  introduced  into  his 
^  Rhetorical  Grammar,"  which  he  published  in  1785,  and 
whieb.  was  followed  by  his  '^  English  Classics  abridged  ;** 
•*  The  melody  of  speaking  delineated,"  an<l  bis  "  Acade- 
mic Speaker,"  all  soon  introduced  into  our  principal  semi- 
naries, and  too«  well  known  to  require  any  farther  notice 
here.  In  llO-X  be-  published  bis  ^*  Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English  language,"  the 
reputation  of  which  was  soon  6xed,  as  the  statute  book  of 
English  orthoepy.     A  work  of  great  utility  afterwards^  came 
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from  his  pen,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Key  to  the  classical 
pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  nanrtes.^' 
To  this  is  prefixed  his  portrait^  a  very  striking  likeness. 
His  last  publications  were,  the  '*  Teacher's  assistant,"  and 
the  '*  Outlines  of  English  grammar,-'  which  was  published 
in  May  1 805.  After  this,  as  age  advanced,  be  became  very 
debilitated;  and  in  July  1807  was  attacked  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness, which  proved  fatal  Aug.  1,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Walker's  private  character  was  amiable  and  une>c- 
ceptionable,  and  his  philological  knowledge  had  introduced 
him  to  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  of  his  tiine«  He  had  been  educated  a  presby- 
terian,  but  by  some  means  nrgued  himself  into  the  Roman 
catholic  persuasion,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  all  its  for- 
mal rites.  In  the  particular  department  to  which  he  de* 
voted  his  life,  he  was  perhaps  more  profoundly  skilled  than 
any  man  of  his  time,  and  his  acquisitions  in  general  litera- 
ture were  very  considerable.  Throughout  his  whole  con- 
duct in  life,  he  evinced  the  most  disinterested  integrity. 
In  conversation,  with  a  tolerable  portion  of  anecdote,  the 
gleanings  of  a  long  acquaintance  with  literary  meo,  his 
bent  was  rather  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  important 
topics  ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  had  outlived  his  early  con- 
temporaries, and  knew  that  he  was  talking  to  the  young, 
bis  manner  became  a  little  dictatorial,  but  mixed  with  such 
a  kindly  propensity  to  impart  information,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  respect  him.' 

WALKER  (Obadjah),  a  learned  divine,  first  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  then  of  the  Romish  church,  was 
born  at  Worsbrough,  near  Barnsley,  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  not  in  1615,  as  is  said  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  but  probably  in  the  following  year,  as  he  was 
baptised  Sept.  17,  1616.  He  was  educated  at  University 
college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Abraham  Woodhead, 
who  proved  afterwards  a  great  champion  for  the  popish 
cause.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
July  1635,  he  was  in  August  following  chosen  fellow  of 
his  college.  In  April  1638,  he  proceeded  master  of  iirts, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  noted  tutor.  Du- 
ring the  rebellion,  he  was  one  of  the  standing  extraordinary- 
delegates  of  the  university  for  public  business,  and  one  of 

>  Atbenaam,  toI.  III.*-Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LX^VII. 
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the  preacbejTi  before  tbe  court  of  Cb»rle$  I.  at  Oxford^ 
According  to  Smitb,  be  preacbed  once^  probably  in  bis 
^urn»  and  was  requested  bj  his  majesty  to  preach  a  second- 
time,  on  which  account  the  convocation  granted  btoi  bv 

frace  for  bachelor  of  divinity,  whenever  he  should  think 
t  to  take  that  degree;  but  in  May  1648  be  was  ejected 
from  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  then: 
went  to  the  continent,  residing  principally  at  Rome,  whese 
he  is  said  to  have  '^  improved  himself  in  all  kinds  of  polil^ 
literature."  He  seems  also  to  have  confirmed  the  secret 
liking  he  had  to  tbe  Roman  catholic  religion,  although  as 
yet  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  tbe  circumstances.  After 
the  restoration  be  was  reinstated  in  bis  fellowship,  but 
went  again  to  Rome  as  travelling  tutor  to  some  young  gen- 
tlemen. After  bis  return  he  might  have  been  elected  mas- 
ter of  his  college,  on  tbe  death  of  his  namesake,  but  no  re- 
latjqn.  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  in  1665.  This  be  declined 
for  the  present,  but  accepted  it  in  1676,  after  the  death 
of  t)r.  Richard  Clayton,  who  had  aucceeded  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker. 

While  these  repeated  offers  of  Jtbe  mastership  show  in 
what  estimation  he  w^  held  by.  thfl  college  on  account  of 
bis  learning,  it  seems  rather,  singular  jthat  the  change  in 
his  principles  sbould,bQ,,^tber  not  known^  or  disregarded, 
for  at  this  time,  we  are  ^old^  he  waa  assistant  to  his  tutor 
Abraham  Woo.dhead^  wb^  ^^P^  ^  popish  seminary  at  Hoy- 
tpn.  It  was  no^  long,  bowf^yer,  before  big  conduct  attracted 
the  nptice  of  parliament,  partly  on  account  of  his  assisting 
in^tbis  popish  seminary  at  Hoxton,  and  partly  on  account 
of  tbe  ^'Life  of  Alfred/'*  then  published,  by  which  be 
evidently  appeared  to  be  popishly  affected. '  •  We  do  not 
find  that  any  proceedings  followed  this  notice  of  his  con* 
duct,  and  when  king  James  II.  came  to  the  throne,  and 
measures  were  openly  taking  for  the  establishment  of  po- 
pery. Walker  thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal  his 
sentiments,  but  went  to  London  in  July  1685,  in  order  to 
be  consulted,  and  employed  in  such  changes  as  it  was 
hoped  might  be  brought  about  in  the  university.  On  his 
return  to  college,  he  absented  himself  from  the  chapel,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  March  following,  openly  declared  him- 
self a  Roman  catholic,  which  exposed  him  to  every  kind  of 
insult,  popery  being  at  this  time,  as  Magdalen  college  soon 
shewed,  the  utter  aversion  of  the  university.  Disregarding 
.this,  he  had  mass  privately  in  his  lodgings,  until  he  could 
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fit  up  a  chapel  within  the  limi^tfof  the  college.  Ii  IGKT, 
by  virtue  of  letters  patent  from  king  James,  he  set  up  a 
press,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  printing  books  against  the 
Msformed  religion.  The  patent  specifies  the  names  of  the 
books  (many  of  which  were  written  by  his  friend  Abraham 
Woodhead),  and  exempts  him  from  any  penalties  to  which 
he  might  be  subject  by  the  statutes  against  popery.  The 
number  of  copies  to  be  published  of  each  work  is  limited 
to  20,000  wkhin  the  year.  He  procured  also  other  letters 
patent,  by  which  he,  and  some  fellows  of  his  college,  were 
excused  if  am  attending  the  pubKc  service  of  the  church. 
Under  this  authority  he  opened  his  new  chapel  for  mass. 
This,  says  Smith,  he  did  by  seizing  "the  lower  half  of  a 
side.otthe  quadrangle,  next  adjoining  to  the  college  cha- 
pelyt  by^  which  he  deprived  us'  of  t\Vo  low  rooms,  theic 
studies  aftd  their  bed-chamber^:  and  after  all  the  parti- 
tAww  were  t^moved,  it  was  some  way  or  other  consecrated, 
at'VM  suppose,  to  divine  services:  for  they  had  mass  there 
mwry-  day,  and'  sermons  at  least  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
Lord^s  days.'^  He  also  procured  a  mandate  from  the  king 
to  ^questi^t^  tbe  revenue  of  a  fellowship  towards  the  main* 
IBuance  4of  ^hi^s  priest.  He  put  up  a  statue  of  James  II.  over 
the  i])8fd^;df'the  gate,  and  wheri  the  king  came  to  Oxford^ 
h^  ^nfertarn^d'him  at  vespers  in  this  new  chapel. 
^  When  the  revolution  took  place,  afll  this  vanished;  the 
ttxtiie  was  taken  down,*  and  the  chapel  restor<ed  to  the  form 
dfipooms'  as  before ;  and  Walker,  conscious  that  he  had 
gpne-fertbef  ^an  any  person  in- his  situation,  and  that  not 
onlyoontrary  to  the 'laws  of  the  land,  but  the  statutes  pf 
the  uuiversity^  both  g^eral  and  particnlar,  meditated  hia 
c»icapel  ^4h  Deb.  l^B,  he  set  out  along  with  Andrew  PuU 
ton,  a'i^sliit,  and  otiMtrs,  intending  to  go  to'Fnince ;  but 
heftrin^lbat  the  popidiM^  in'the  ebbhty  of  Kent  were  cot- 
leeied  to  seitte'^&ll  ^he- p^^stiAhat  Endeavoured  to  leaVe  the 
kingdoffl,'  hd^^came^back,  And  was  apprehended  at  Fev^s** 
ham,  wheticehi^  witfs^  conveyed  td  Lontion;  and  impri^on^d' 
in  the  Tower.  In  the  meain  tin(^,*«ih  Februaiy  iSS^r'hfe 
place  was  declared^  vacant  ait'  Oxford,  ou  abc<^ui1t'df  )S\i 
being  a  papist,  audwas  fitted  dp  byMrl  Ferr^hi  th^'s'ehtor 
fellow.  '''  '^  ^  ''^  '      :     •     ' 

After  lying  in  prison  till  1689,  h^  wA^brou^fft  T)/ AaJ^a^ 
corpus  to  Westminster-ball,  and  sued  for  bkil,"  b)dH;  ib^teadt 
of  obtaining  it,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons,  and  charged  with  the  following  ofF^uc^b:  1. 
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^or  changing  hit  religion.  2.  For  seducing  others  to  it; 
bnd  3.  For  keeping  a  mass*  bouse  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. His  defence  was  more  artful  than  honourable  to  his 
candour.  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  altered  my  religion,  or 
that  my  principles  do  now  wholly  agree  with  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Mr.  Anderson  was  my  governor  and  di- 
rector, and  from  him  in  my  youth  I  learned  those  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  since  avowed.  If  they  were  popish,  I 
have  not  changed  my  religion  ;  and  they  will  not  be  found 
to  be  wholly  agreeable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic church.  2. 1  never  seduced  others  to  the  llomisb 
religion.  All  my  books  and  precepts  tend  only  to  make 
men  good  moralists  and  good  Christians ;  nor  did  I  ever 
interest  myself  in  persuading  any  body  to  this  or  that  party. 
This  will  be  plain  to  every  body  that  reads  my  books  of 
"  The  Life  of  Christ,"  my  book  "  Of  Education,*'  my 
book  of  "  Benefits,'*  &c.  &c."  These  arguments,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  being  delivered,  he  was,  in  Jan.  1690, 
brought  again  from  the  Tower  to  the  bar  of  the  king^s 
bench,  and  having  given  bail,  was  set  at  liberty;  but  in 
May  following  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  pardon  of 
William  and  Mary.  ' 

After  this  he  appears  to  have  gone  abroad  for  some  time, 
but  returned  to  England,  and  lived  a  retired  life,  principally 
Supported  by  one  of  his  old  scholars,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Kadctiife,  who,  although  averse  to  his  principles,  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  him,  and  took  him  into  his  house.  He 
died  Jan.  21,  1699,  and  was  buried  at  Pancras  church-^ 
yard,  at  the  expenceof  Dr.  Radclifie,  who  caused  a  stone 
to  be  placed  over  bis  grave,  with  the  initials  of  his  name, 
O.  W.  in  a  cypher,  to  which  are  added  the  words  "  per 
bonam  famam  atque  infamiam,"  which  are  the  Vulgate 
reading  of  a  clause  in  2  Coriuthians  vi.  3. 

It  seems  generally  ^acknowledged  that  Mr.  Walker  was  a 
man  of  very  considerable  abilities  and  learning,  but  his 
conduct  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  lost  him  the  respect 
of  the  university,  and  of  the  public  at  large.  By  his  own 
confession  he  had  led  a  long  life  of  conscious  hypocrisy 
for  the  sake  of  a  very  few  years  of  open  profession  of  his 
principles  ;  and  his  subserviency  to  the  will  of  his  bigotted 
monarch,  when  contrasted  with  the  noble  stand  made  by 
the  president  and  fellows  of  the  neighbouring  college, 
Magdalen,  must  have  sunk  his  reputation  very  much. 

Among  Mr.  Walker's  published  works,  the  best  is  *<  The 
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Greek  and  Roman  History,  illustrated  by  coins  and  medals^'' 
Lond.  1692,  8vo.  His  other  works  are,  1.  ^^  A  brief  ac- 
count of  ancient  Church  Government,"  ibid.  1662,  4to. 
2.  *'Of  Education,  especially  of  young  gentlemen,"  Oxford^ 
\6TSy  12mo;  reprinted  a  fourth  time,  1683.  3.  "Arti« 
rationis,  libri  tres,"  ibid.  1673.  4.  "A  paraphrase  and 
annotations  upon  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  and  Hebrews,"  ibid.  1674.  This  has  beea 
attributed  to  Dr.  Fell.  5.  The  Life  of  king  Alfred,  ia 
L^tin,  from  the  English  of  sir  John  Spelman,  1678,  foi.  a 
magnificent  pubHcation.  6.  **  God^s  Benefits  to  Mankind,** 
ibid.  .1680,  4to.  7,  <*  Description  of  Greenland,"  &c.  for 
Pitt's  Atlas.  8.  *^  Some  instructions  concerning  the  art  of 
Oratory,"  ibid.  1682,  8vo,  2d  edit.  9.  "  An  historical 
narration  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ,"  ibid.  1685/ 
4to,  the  sale  of  which  was  prohibited  by  the  vice-chancel- 
lor of  Oxford,  on  account  of  many  passages  in  it  which 
savoured  of  popery.  10,  ^*  Some  instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Grammar,"  Lond.  1691,  8vo.' 

*  Biog.  Brit.— Aih.  Ox.  vf»l.  IL— Smith'*  Hisl.  of  Ui^iveriit  J  college,  p.  254. 
— C.ysoia's  Environs,  vol.  Hi. — Gent.  Ma|;.  v«is.L,Vl  and  LXyil. — Malo»e*5 
i)rydeo,  vol.  I.  p.  422. 
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